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THE ROAD OF CONFIDENCE 
AND SECURITY IN EUROPE 

(THE STOCKHOLM CONFERENCE PROCEEDINGS! 

Sh- SAN A KOYEV 


T he continuation of the all-European process in the present complicated 
international situation is of particular significance for peace and se¬ 
curity in and outside Europe. This process began about 15 years ago and 
has had a favourable impact not only on the relations between peoples 
and states on the continent but on the development of the whole world. 
The most important result of the process was detente, which made pos¬ 
sible the successful conclusion of the Conference on Security and Coope¬ 
ration in Europe wdth the signing of the historic Final Act. 

The record has shown that in spite of the growing militarist and 
aggressive trend in the policy of the USA, other NATO countries, in 
spite of the seriously worsened international situation through the fault 
of the imperialist reactionaries, the all-European process has continued. 
This was highlighted by the results of the Madrid meeting of the states 
participating in the Conference on Security and Cooperation in Europe, 
held in keeping with the provisions of the Final Act concerning the 
follow-up activity. The Madrid meeting produced tangible results set 
down in a balanced and substantive Concluding Document. The Docu¬ 
ment includes the holding of a Conference on Confidence- and Security- 
Building Measiire.s and Disarmament in Europe among the points dealing 
w'ith European security. 

The Document stated that the aim of the Conference was, as part of 
the European process, “to undertake, in stages, new, effective and con¬ 
crete actions designed to make progress in strengthening confidence and 
security and in achieving disarmament, so as to give effect and expres¬ 
sion to the duty of .states to refrain from the threat or use of force in 
their mutual relations”. 

The Soviet Union has always given top priority to the building of 
confidence between states and peoples. It has always taken a broad and 
principled view of confidence in the conte.xt of improving interstate rela¬ 
tions and creating the necessary conditions for calm and businesslike 
resolution of the key issues of the times. Our approach to confidence 
building was clearly formulated by the Soviet leaders. The main road to 
confidence and the prevention of any war, ineluding accidental war, is 
to halt the arms race and return to tranquil and correct relations 
between states, to detente. 


T he Conference on Confidence- and Security-Building Measures and 
Disarmament in Europe (first stage) opened in Stockholm on January 
17 of this year. Taking part were delegations from 33 countries of 
Europe, the USA and Canada. During the five-day general debate the 
foreign ministers set forth the positions of their governments and pro¬ 
posed a number of measures to promote confidence and security in^ 
Europe. Clearly, the Stockholm Conference has become particularly signi¬ 
ficant in the present-day context; its proceedings and the outcome of the 
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negotiations there will substantially determine a future shape of the 
aIl‘European process. 

The morning session on January 18 was addressed by Andrei Gro¬ 
myko, Member of the Political Bureau of the CPSU Central Committee, 
First Deputy Chairman of the USSR Council of Ministers, Minister for 
Foreign AlTairs of the USSR. He presented a profound analysis of the 
situation that has taken shape in Europe and the world since the start 
of the deployment of new American missiles on the territory of some 
West European states, and set forth the Soviet stand on key issues of 
European and world politics, proposing a broad and realistic programme 
of measures to ensure peace and security in Europe, build confidence 
among the states of the continent. 

The whole world knows that the worsened international situation and 
the increased danger of war have been brought about by the imperial¬ 
ist circles in the United States which have set out to upset the military- 
strategic parity between the USA and the USSR, between the Warsaw 
Treaty Organization and NATO. The US Administration, stressed Andrei 
Gromyko, is responsible for disrupting the Soviet-American dialogue on 
limiting nuclear arms in Europe. Instead of negotiations and desire to 
seek agreement the US Administration has adopted a course for upset¬ 
ting the existing balance of forces. It aims, through a massive buildup 
of its nuclear armaments, to gain military superiority over the Soviet 
Union, and to ensure NATO superiority over the , Warsaw Treaty 
countries. 

Under the cover of talk about "Soviet military superiority", the US 
ruling circles arc promoting militarism in all areas of life—in the eco¬ 
nomy, ideology and politics. Military expenditure is constantly growing, 
and the building of new missiles, bombers and the creation of new mass 
destruction weapons is apace. In this context, the growing aggressive¬ 
ness of American imperialism, the desire to look for and "protect the 
national interests” of the USA anywhere in the world have already 
created hotbeds of war in some regions, notably in the Middle East, in 
Central America and m southern Africa. 

Naturally, such a militaristic course is incompatible with the prin¬ 
ciples of equal and mutually beneficial international cooperation, with 
peaceful settlement of the world problems, with the spirit of the Final 
Act of the (’onference on Security and Cooperation in Europe. Hence the 
sharply negative attitude of the present US Administration to talks on 
limiting nuclear and conventional arms, and its departure from t|ie only 
correct principle, i. e., that of equality and equal security. A characteristic 
feature of the policy and diplomacy of the present US Administration is 
hypocritical public talk in favour of negotiations and arms limitation 
while in fact seeking to use the negotiations to cover up its adventurist 
course in international affairs and to further exacerbate the situation in 
various regions of the world, including Europe. 

“The USSR has been and remains a dedicated advocate of solving 
outstanding international issues at the negotiating table,” Andrei Gro¬ 
myko stated. "That has been our fundamental line in the conduct of in¬ 
ternational affairs. But we stand for serious negotiations and not for 
negotiations used as a screen for covering up militaristic plans.” 

The increasing militarization of economic and political life in the 
USA, the accelerating arms race in preparation for a world war, the in¬ 
volvement of its European allies in aggressive, adventurist plans, the 
promotion of doctrines and strategic conceptions to justify the first use 
of nuclear weapons and the admissibility of nuclear war—all this poses 
a real threat to European and world peace. That is why the peaceloving 
peoples and states attach top priority to exposing to the peoples the true 
intentions of the overseas nuclear warmongers, revealing the true essence 





of their policy and propaganda, which amounts to overt propaganda of 
nuclear war. 

What is happening in the foreign and domestic policy of the United 
States was foreseen with amazing accuracy by Ernest Hemingway, the 
famous American writer, who wrote in 1945 that while the United States 
was the strongest power in the world there was a danger of it also be¬ 
coming the most-hated power in the world if it did not learn to under¬ 
stand the needs of the world and respect the rights, privileges and duties 
of all the other countries and peoples, and then, what' with its might, the 
USA could become as great a danger to the world as fascism was. 

The ruling circles of the USA today amply justify Hemingway’s 
fears. In pursuit of their imperial ambitions and hegemonistic goals they 
pose a threat to the very survival of human civilization and face the risk 
of self-destruction. 

The Soviet delegation at the Stockholm Conference once again 
drew the attention of the world public to the fact that the chief threat 
to international peace is now presented by the aggressive foreign policy 
of the United States. “A militaristic course in world affairs,” Andrei 
Gromyko stressed, “is the product of policies of those countries where 
the arms race is the most profitable business for arms merchants. This 
fact is being recognized by an ever increasing number of people who are 
becoming aware of how trifling are the narrow interests of gain and 
money lust of the military-industrial business when compared with the 
vital interests of the peoples”. 

Under these circumstances the Soviet Union and the other fraternal 
states, together with all peace-loving forces on the planet are doing 
everything to stop the dangerous sliding of mankind toward war, to curb 
the arms race and ward off a thermonuclear catastrophe. All the efforts 
of the socialist states internationally are geared to this main goal. These 
are the goals pursued by the diplomacy of the socialist states at the 
current Conference on Confidence- and Security-Building Measures and 
Disarmament in Europe. 

The Soviet Union has come to the Conference with good intentions. 
It has stated from the lofty rostrum of the Conference that it will con¬ 
tinue to be committed to peace between states and nations, to ensuring 
that the Conference make an essential contribution to putting interstate 
relations on an even keel, and to halting the mad arms race. The Soviet 
delegation declared that the Soviet Union wants an atmosphere of con¬ 
fidence to prevail among countries. This is necessary for the settlement 
of conflicts and the development of mutually beneficial links and con¬ 
tacts. The Soviet position is that Stockholm should see the practical 
development of the Helsinki Final Act in new important agreements. 

The foreign ministers of the fraternal socialist countries spoke in a 
similar vein. "The Stockholm Conference”, declared Petr Mladenov, 
Member of the Political Bureau of the Central Committee of the Bulga¬ 
rian Communist Party and Foreign Minister of Bulgaria, “can and must 
make its contribution to limiting and averting the nuclear menace hang¬ 
ing over Europe. It would be hard to promote mutual trust if we confined 
ourselves only to measures that would envisage tracking the movements 
of almost every regiment in the European countries while ignoring the 
fact that first-strike weapons—Pershings and cruise missiles—have been 
deployed on the continent and arc being put in a state of combat 
readiness.” 

Exposing the diplomatic ploys of the Western countries, the Cze¬ 
choslovak Foreign Minister Bohuslav Chnoupek stressed the fallacy, and 
indeed, the self-deception of believing that the deployment of new Ameri-, 
can missiles could be an “argument” in disarmament talks. The at¬ 
tempts of the United States to act in that manner merely block the talks 
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on limiting and reducing conventional and nuclear armaments and 
worsen the international situation. The same is true of the attempts to 
pretend that the deployment of American missiles has changed nothing 
and has not harmed East-West relations. 


C onfidence-building measures in the military field are a new phenome¬ 
non in international relations. They were first formalized on Euro¬ 
pean basis in the Final Act of the Helsinki Conference. Iiarly notification 
of major military land force exercises, invitation, on a voluntary and 
bilateral basis, of observers from other countries to military exercises, 
mutual invitations of military personnel including visits by military dele¬ 
gations - these are all confidence measures that have been reflected in 
that historic document. 

The Soviet Union has all along been implementing the Helsinki 
accords and contributing to the introduction of confidence-building 
measures in European interstate relations. It has taken an active part 
in developing and improving the system of confidence-building measures, 
coming up with ever new initiatives to render these measures more 
effective, to promote stability and security in Europe and strengthen 
peace on the continent. 

Thus, at the Belgrade meeting of the Helsinki Conference participants 
(October 1977—March, 1978), the Soviet Union proposed a platform of 
action containing a number of constructive ideas; the conclusion of a 
treaty on non-first-use of nuclear weapons against each other; non-exten¬ 
sion of military-political groupings and alliances in Europe; refraining 
from military exercises above a certain level (say, 5(),()()0-60,000 troops); 
extension of the measures agreed in Helsinki to the .southern Mediter¬ 
ranean if the countries of the region support the idea. 

Subsequently the Warsaw Treaty countries put forward new proposals 
and elaborated their former ones. Between 1978 and 1981 they proposed 
a treaty on non-first-use of nuclear and conventional weapons against 
each other by the Conference participants; early notification of major 
military exercises in the region determined by the Final Act (20,000 
troops, one-month notice); notification of land troop movements above 
the level of 20,000 men; notification of major air force exercises; noti¬ 
fication of major naval exercises held near the territorial waters of other 
European Conference participants; limiting the scope of military 
exercises to 40,000-50,000 troops. In March 1981, the 26th CPSU Con¬ 
gress declared that the Soviet Union was ready to spread confidence- 
building measures to the entire European part of the USSR provided the 
Western countries expanded their confidence zone accordingly. 

In January 1983 the Warsaw Treaty states in their Political Declara¬ 
tion proposed to the North Atlantic countries to sign a treaty on mutual 
non-use of force and maintenance of relations of peace, that w'ould envi¬ 
sage mutual pledges not to be the first to use nuclear or conventional 
weapons against each other, and, consequently, not to be the first to use 
military force against each other altogether. 

Moreover, in a major move, the Soviet Union undertook a unilateral 
commitment not to be the first to use nuclear weapons. In this way the 
Soviet Union set an example of practical solution of the key problem of 
our time, i. e., the prevention of the threat of nuclear war. At the same 
time it indicated the main road to greater confidence between states, the 
road to constructive solution of contemporary problems. Everybody knows 
that one of the sources of international tensions is various plans of 
delivering a ‘‘first disarming strike” against the Soviet Union, of fight¬ 
ing a ‘‘limited” nuclear war in Europe, and the relevant militaristic, 
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aggressive military-political doctrines being developed by the US Admi¬ 
nistration and the military in that country. The unbridled arms race 
accompanied by such plans and doctrines is not conducive to confidence 
between stales and peoples. On the contrary, it destabilizes the situation 
in the world and undermines the foundations of detente. 

The delegations of the Soviet Union and the other socialist commun¬ 
ity countries submitted these two important proposals—on the nuclear 
powers’ pledge not to be the first to use nuclear weapons and on the 
conclusion of a treaty on mutual non-use of armed force and the main¬ 
tenance of relations of peace—at the Stockholm forum. The adoption and 
implementation of these two large-scale measures would decisively im¬ 
prove the political climate in Europe and beyond, raise the confidence- 
building measures to a qualitatively new level and make them an import¬ 
ant factor of peace and detenti'. 

Among other initiatives of the socialist countries whose realization 
would contribute to confidence and security arc cutting down military 
spending, eliminating chemical weapons from Europe, and in particular, 
not placing these w'capons where there are none at present; the creation 
of nuclear-free zones in various regions of Europe; further expansion 
and development, in keeping with the situation, of confidcncc-huilding 
measures which are already being implemented under the Helsinki 
Final Act. The realization of these initiatives would not damage anyone’s 
security and would at the same lime strengthen the security of all coun¬ 
tries and confidence between them. 

In short, the Soviet Union has firmly adhered to the mandate agreed 
at the Madrid meeting which says clearly that decisions on confidence 
and security measures should he made "on the basis of equality of 
rights, balance and reciprocity, equal respect for the security interests 
of all participating states’’. 


T he USA and its NATO allies take a different stand. The characteristic 
feature of the proposals made by the LISA and other NATO countries 
is that they are aimed at legalizing control of the daily activity of 
the socialist countries’ armed forces. This is the meaning of the concep¬ 
tion of "transparence’’ which in modern conditions is nothing but an 
adjunct to the first-strike military-strategic concept linked with the 
deployment of American missiles in Western Europe. 

In the final analysis, the reason for growing mistrust and suspicious¬ 
ness in international relations lies not in lack of military information 
but in the militaristic course of the USA and its main NATO allies, 
their constant whipping up of the arms race, notably nuclear arms race, 
a course based on the ideology and practice of "crusades”, anticommun¬ 
ism and anti-Sovietism. All this naturally tends to make confidence- and 
security-building measures more difficult to develop. 

Therefore the desire of certain Western circles to "maximize the 
volume of military information” itself gives rise to suspicions and mist¬ 
rust. One cannot help gaining the impression that the Western countries 
reduce confidence measures to gathering information on the structure and 
activity of the Warsaw Treaty arm«d forces, deliberately dodging the 
practical solution of the disarmament problem and that of limiting the 
arms race. 

The Soviet Union and the other socialist states want to see the 
process of confidence building contribute to peace in Europe and the 
world, to curbing the arms race and averting the menace of nuclear 
war. The confidence-building initiatives of the socialist countries are 
directly linked with the solution of key problems of disarmament and 
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the security of nations. At the same time the USA and NATO have 
chosen to follow the “narrow” approach to confidence and security 
measures reducing them to the collection of military information. 

But the Soviet Union is prepared to go along with only such con¬ 
fidence- and security-building measures that would truly contribute to 
bringing down the level of military confrontation. In his Stockholm 
speech Andrei Gromyko stressed: “However, should anyone think of 
using the Conference in a bid to gain unilateral advantages of any kind, 
this would encounter vigorous opposition on our part.” ' 

Having wrecked the Geneva talks on nuclear arms limitation in 
Europe and having started the deployment of American missiles on the 
territory of some West European countries, governments participating 
in this nuclear deal are going out of their way to paint a rosy picture 
of tomorrow’s world, to lead ihe peoples of the world, above all their 
own peoples, into thinking that nothing unusual has happened, and that 
the Geneva talks can be “compensated” for by the Stockholm Conference. 

By their hypocritical statements at the Conference and their “peace- 
mongering” at mternational forums, Western leaders are trying to avoid 
taking the blame for the tense situation that has taken shape in Europe 
and the world. Trying to justify their studied optimism, they comfort 
themselves and the public in their countries by sugge.sting that a “new 
ice age in politics has not yet set in and that the negotiating table has 
not been smashed”. 

The US Administration showed particular zeal in demagogic “peace” 
rhetoric on the eve of the Conference. It proclaimed a “new approach”, 
new initiatives which, according to J. Goodby, US permanent represen¬ 
tative to NATO, could make the Conference a turning point in East- 
West relations. The US President and his entourage in their public state¬ 
ments tried to create the impression that the USA is not going to 
Stockholm empty-handed. He even timed a special speech on Sovict- 
American relations for the opening of the Conference. However, in that 
speech too the President merely repeated the catalogue of the stereotypes 
of the imperial policy. “Dialogue through strength", “negotiations 
through strength", “peace through strength" and similar militari.stic 
phrases studded what was just another demagogic speech of the US 
President. That speech, like the declarations by other officials that fol¬ 
lowed, brought nothing new to the US position. 

Commenting on the speech of the US President, Yuri Andropov 
stressed: “There is every sign that the American leadership has not relin¬ 
quished its intention of dealing with us from a position of strength, 
a position of threats and pressure. We resolutely reject such an approach. 
Attempts to conduct ‘power diplomacy’ towards us have no perspective 
whatsoever.” 

Reagan’s January 16 speech was made with an eye to the election 
campaign which the President has entered with a vengeance. And his 
“peace-making” rhetoric was, according to many political observers, 
aimed at washing off the warmonger brand since with it no one could 
hope to win the 1984 election. 

US State Secretary Shultz’s speech at the Stockholm Conference on 
January 17 followed the same lines. Like the President, he tried to 
create a good impression of Washington’s policy, in particular among 
Europeans. He extolled European civilization as the basis of world civili¬ 
zation; he stressed that America was “concerned” about the security 
and well-being of Europe and its peoples. The US Secretary of State 
needed all this talk in order to make provocative statements about the 
political realities that took shape in Europe after the war and thus play 
up to the revenge-seeking forces in West Germany. 
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This is the way, too, in which Washington and Bonn present the 
start of the deployment of American Pershings and cruise missiles in 
Western Europe. They even suggest that the sinister move of American 
imperialism has saved NATO from falling apart, and has preserved the 
notorious “Atlantic solidarity”. However, the sober-thinking political 
leaders of the West feel that the crisis of NATO, the crisis of “Atlantic 
solidarity” has entered a critical phase. The crisis deepens as the USA 
steps up its diktat with regard to the West European allies, as the state 
sovereignty and national security of the latter are undermined. 

Has the start of the deployment of American missiles in some West 
European countries contributed to their security? Is it not the case that 
it has seriously undermined their security and at the same time their 
state sovereignty? It is hard to say what is seen as a more important 
aspect in Washington, undermining state sovereignty or security. One 
thing is clear: the national security and state sovereignty of these 
countries, like those of any other state, arc inseparably interconnected 
and there can be no question of state sovereignty and national security 
if their status depends on the will of the overseas partner. 

Not surprisingly, the champions of “Atlantic solidarity” today prefer 
not to talk about its character. Foi it is no secret that its essence is 
subordination of the West Iniropean NATO countries to the United 
States in everything, military policy in particular. In return for this 
docility West European states “receive” a growing policy of diktat on 
the part of the United States Naturally, the stationing of new American 
missiles m Wc.stern European countries would make their position more 
unenviable, to put it mildly. 

One regrets to have to say this, because we are not indifferent to the 
destinies of other European peoples and states; furthermore, we proceed 
from the assumption that today the security of Europe is inseparable 
from the security of all the states on the continent. 

So, the deployment of new American missiles which has begun in 
several West European countries does not strengthen international secur¬ 
ity or the security of the countries which have taken the crazy gamble 
of allowing the weapons on their territories. As the Soviet Foreign 
Minister said in his Stockholm speech, “militarism, enmity and war 
hysteria are being exported to Western Europe along with the missiles. 
Those who are attempting to lull West European peoples with false 
assurances of peace in the shade of US missiles assume a grave respon¬ 
sibility for this deception.” 

As for confidence-building measures, the US Secretary of State in his 
speech reiterated the former Washington position. He stressed not im¬ 
proving the general situation in Europe and the world, not limiting 
the arms race and solution of disarmament problems, but expanding 
the exchange of military information, greater “openness” in order to 
increase “predictability”, etc. The Secretary of State and the foreign 
ministers of other NATO countries spoke at length about preventing the 
danger of a “surprise attack”, and controlling the preparations for such 
an attack. 

Enlarging Upon the prevention of a “surprise attack” Mr. Shultz, to 
be sure, did not mean his own country, which launches sudden bandit 
raids on sovereign states such as Grenada, Lebanon, Nicaragua, etc., 
and has formed a special “Rapid Deployment Force” designed to carry 
out such operations in all the regions of the world. Apparently, in 
Washington’s thinking, these aggressive bandit raids by American troops 
of other countries and peoples do not constitute “surprise attacks” but 
represent the “peace-making” activity of the US military. In Stockholm 
the American delegation, in a bid to impress, those present with novelty, 
took to talking about a “surprise attack” trying to cast aspersions on 
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the Soviet Union and the other socialist states. It looks as if the United 
States and its allies have decided to use that thesis to block the 
negotiations and to cover up or justify their aggressive doctrines of a 
'■first strike”, “pre-emptive strike”, etc. 

All the "novelty” of the speech by the head of the American delega¬ 
tion boiled down to a gross misrepresentation of commonly known facts. 
Ill his historical digressions he displayd complete ignorance in matters 
of disarmament negotiations. For example, he claimed that for over ten 
years the United States had tried to involve the Soviet Union in various 
disarmament negotiations and tried to put the blame for the breakdown 
of the Geneva negotiations on the Soviet Union. In the process he resur¬ 
rected the threadbare thesis of the American politics and propaganda 
about the “protection of human rights” in the socialist countries. 

The foreign ministers of other NATO countries, backing the American 
line, also pretended not to understand why the Geneva talks between 
the USSR and the LISA were discontinued. They expressed regret, while 
ignoring the true causes of the breakdown, and called for a resumption 
of the talks in the present European situation. But everybody knows 
that the sole reason for the failure of the talks was the deployment of 
new American missiles in Europe Consequently the blame for the dis¬ 
ruption of the talks lies on the US Administration and those West luiro- 
pean governments which allowed American missiles to be sited on the 
territories of their countries. 

Some Western representatives hinted at alleged ambitions and 
vagaries of Soviet foreign policy. Such claims are clearly to be attributed 
to fantasy or political ignorance. The USSR has never been and could 
not have been guided by such notions in its foreign policy. The desire 
to ensure security for itself and its socialist allies is legitimate and ha^ 
nothing to do with ambitions or whims. It is a desire to prevent a change 
in the balance of forces in favour of (he USA and N.A^TO that has 
prompted the measures taken and being taken by the Soviet Union and 
the other Warsaw Treaty countries. 

"If the USA and other NATO countries,” read the Statement by Yun 
Andropov of November 24, 1983, “show a readiness to return to the situa¬ 
tion that existed before the start of the deployment of American niediuni- 
rangc missiles in Europe, the Soviet Union would be prepared to do 
likewise. Then our earlier proposals on limiting and reducing nuclear 
armaments in Europe would again come into force. In that case, i.e., if 
the former situation is restored, the unilateral commitments of the USSR 
in that field would also be resumed.” 

The ideas and proposals contained in the speeches of the NATO 
foreign ministers were refiected in the slim “package of confidence 
measures” submitted to the Conference by the Turkish delegation on 
January 24. The content and goals of the NATO package arc far re¬ 
moved from a desire to strengthen trust between states and ensure the 
security of nations. It provides for an extensive exchange of military 
information, including the structure of land forces and ground-based air 
forces, annual exchange of preliminary plans in all military activities, 
notification of military activity (including out-of-barracks activity of the 
land troops, mobilization measures, actions of amphibious troops), in¬ 
vitation of observers to all military activities, monitoring of compliance 
with these measures. 

Another circumstance worth noting is that the representatives of the 
US Administration are labouring on the concept of “greater openness" 
of military activities of states. Not the least of the reasons behind such 
an approach is that the “transparence” does not cover all the NATO 
countries. The leading country of the North Atlantic Alliance, the United 
States, is to all intents and purposes left out of it. Under these circum- 
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stances the American representatives could well afford to talk lightly 
about “transparence” and “openness” of military activities of other count¬ 
ries. As we can sec, here loo, the principle of equality and equal security 
is clearly ignored, although the Western delegations claim that their 
“package of confidence measures” is based on that principle and alleged¬ 
ly meets mutually acceptable conditions. 

It is absurd to install first-strike nuclear weapons in Western Europe 
and conduct large-scale war preparations aimed against the USSR and 
its allies and at the same time to demand “complete transparence” of 
the military activity of these countries and a larger volume of military 
information. This is clearly not the basis for mutually acceptable deci¬ 
sions designed to promote effective confidence- and security-building 
measures in Europe. 

To be sure, the Soviet Ijiiion and the other socialist countries are 
not against considering the proposals on an exchange of military infor¬ 
mation. But we favour the kind of exchange that would not damage the 
security interests of states and would be an effective confidence-building 
factor. At times of worsening international tensions one could hardly seri¬ 
ously think of an exchange of military information, let alone increasing 
its volume. Such an exchange should take place within the process of 
the solution of arms limitation problems and in close connection with 
disarmament measures. The main cause of mistrust between countries 
IS a lack of political will towards limiting the arms race, a lack of 
desire to look for mutually aceeptalde solutions on the basis of equality 
and equal security. 

As for control, according to the mandate adopted by the Madrid 
meeting, confidence and security measures arc to be ensured by adequate 
verification facilities corresponding to their content. 

After the delegations of NATO countries tabled their “package of 
confidence measures” they stepped up diphimatic efforts to promote all 
the points of this "package”. Zt'alously sidestepping the large-scale poli¬ 
tical initiatives of the socialist states, they are doing everything to prove 
that one .should start with small problems "in order to make progress 
.slowly, stage by stage”. The leading NATO countries chore confidence¬ 
building measures in the military sphere as these minor issues, artificial¬ 
ly divorcing them from the military-political issues of European 
security. 

However, it has already become obvious that this tactics is generating 
certain objections on the part of a number of West European states^ 
neutral ones above all. They are speaking out in favour of military- 
technical and military-political questions being resolved in close inter¬ 
connection so that the use or threat of force would eventually be exclu¬ 
ded from interstate relations. 

What are the real reasons behind this behaviour of NATO diplomacy? 
Are there really responsible politicians in the West who truly think that 
such an approach can be foisted on the socialist states as the only right 
w'ay of resolving European problems? Would it not be more correct to 
surmise that the ruling quarters in Western countries understand full 
well that in today’s complicated world their proposals on confidence¬ 
building measures in the military sphere are unacceptable for other 
European countries, for the socialist states first and foremost. 

We believe that in the given instance, too, the United States and 
NATO used the diplomatic conference to launch a propaganda uproar. 
The aim of this propaganda action is clear. For one thing, they want to 
show the w^orld public that they are not only ready, but arc pushing for 
a dialogue with the East, and are even tabling what they call concrete 
proposals, instead of general declarations. It is notew^orthy that at the 
Stockholm Conference they desisted from the cat-calling diplomacy they 
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had constantly resoited to at the Madrid meeting, and have gone over 
to a “conciliatory tone" so as to make an outward show here, too, of 
their readiness to continue a dialogue and to resolve—only verbally, of 
course—the problem of building trust in Europe. For another, the United 
States and its West European allies, the contradictions between whom are 
increasingly exacerbating, are demonstrating unity for show and 
a determination to preserve “Atlantic solidarity” even after the 
start of the deployment of American missiles in Western Europe, when 
their military-political alliance has entered a new phase of crisis de¬ 
velopment. 

In ail probability, Washington needs a show of “unity of action” on 
the part of the NATO countries to buttress its “power diplomacy” vis-a- 
vis the socialist states, not the least reason for which is to create the 
illusion of “spurious achievements” of the US imperial policy in this 
presideriiijl election year. It would not be superfluous to say that bluffing 
in diplomacy can in no way justify the obvious miscalculations and de¬ 
bacles of the political course of the United States and NATO. 


O ne cannot help comparing the atmosphere of the Stockholm Conference 
with that at the Madrid meeting. At the first stage of the Madrid 
meeting one could see how the American delegation, from the very out¬ 
set, staked on confrontation and sharpening of tensions at the meeting 
and, in effect, on disrupting the meeting. The first speeches of the US 
representatives at the plenary sessions gave the impression that the US 
Administration wanted to use the meeting to build up international ten¬ 
sions, to torpedo detente and destabilize the situation in Europe and the 
rest of the world. Literally every speech by members of the US delega¬ 
tion emphasized the “protection of human rights”. The w'ell-w'orn myth of 
the bourgeois propaganda about alleged human rights violations in the 
socialist countries was used to the full and w'as brought up in all the 
speeches by American representatives on any issue. 

If the Madrid meeting produced tangible results, it happened thanks 
to the consistent and principled line of the Soviet Union and the other 
fraternal socialist countries, thanks to the constructive efforts of the 
neutral and non-aligned states of Europe and the sensible stand of some 
NATO governments interested in the continuation of detente and broader 
business and fxilitical cooperation with the socialist states. 

As regards the situation at the Stockholm Conference, it was deter¬ 
mined by factors that arose after the start of the deployment of American 
missiles on the territories of some West European countries. In the first 
place, it is the fact that the disarmament talks were torpedoed through 
the fault of the USA and NATO. But also, and perhaps most important, 
it is the fact that the policy of confrontation conducted by the USA and 
its allies, notably at the Madrid meeting, had no success. Rather, it 
further exposed the aggressive militarist essence of the political course 
of the United States in international affairs, which greatly increased the 
apprehension among West European states and sharpened the contradic¬ 
tions between them and the USA. 

The mass antiwar and antimissile movement exerts a growing in¬ 
fluence on the behaviour of Western governments. True, in a bid to allay 
the public’s fears, these governments have been laying emphasis on 
peace-making rhetoric (as at the present Conference) often substituting 
“peace” demagoguery for businesslike discussion of key world issues. 

As to the significance of the Stockholm Conference in today’s compli¬ 
cated international situation, one must say that it is called upon to play 
an important role in stabilizing the situation and improving the political 
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climate in Europe and, indeed, not only in Europe. What gave the Con¬ 
ference particular weight was the participation, at its initial phase, of the 
foreign ministers of the CSCE countries. The political debate at the Con¬ 
ference makes it possible to trace the position of every country, to com¬ 
pare it with the true goals and tasks of the European process. Many 
speakers voiced concern about the destiny of peace and security in Euro¬ 
pe, spoke about the causes of the present dangerous situation on the 
continent and condemned militarist course of the USA and NATO at 
whipping up the arms race and aggravating the world situation. 

Listening to the speeches of the representatives of NATO countries, 
one could not help noticing how they dodged and manoeuvred to create 
the impressio;i of flexibility, made wide use of “peace” terminology in a 
hid to calm and deceive tl’e public opinion in their countries. One could 
not help being aware of the fact that the powerful antiwar and antimis¬ 
sile movement influenced to varying degrees the speakers in the political 
debate at the Conference. The West’s desire to “pander” to or rather to 
hoodwink public opinion erased the boundary between diplomacy and pro¬ 
paganda, between politics and o])en demagogy. 

The Soviet Union and the other socialist community countries have 
submitted a clear-cut programme of confidence-building measures. It con¬ 
tains a number of major initiatives which, if adopted and implemented, 
could be instrumental in bringing about a drastic improvement in the 
world situation, promoting confidence between states and thus ensuring 
practical advance in resolving key disarmament issues. 

The IbSA and some other NATO countries have again e.Khibited their 
unconstructivc appro..ch to the solution of the key problems of European 
and world politics, a one-sided approach to confidence-building measures. 
Their concepts of “greater transparence” and "greater openness”, the pro¬ 
posal to incrc'ase exchange of military infor.mation and other such measu¬ 
res cannot by themselves advance the solution of basic international se¬ 
curity problems. 

The peoples of Europe and the rest of the world expect from the Stock¬ 
holm Conferi'iice not general statements and verbal displays, but concrete 
agreements on confidence-building measures between states, on conditions 
necessary for the development of European interstate relations. The Con¬ 
ference has now moved into the phase uhen its participants should map 
out the guidelines for further practical work proceeding, of course, from 
the tense situation in I'urope and the main requirement of our times, 
i. e., to bring down the level of military confrontation and avert the 
menace of a new v/orld war. Mapping out confidence measures cannot be 
seen as a technical problem. That is why the peoples have grounds for 
expecting the Stockholm Conference to make a tangible contribution to 
improving international relations and reviving detente. The future will 
show whether the USA and its allies will embark on the road of political 
realism and seek mutually acceptable solutions meeting the genuine in¬ 
terests of the peoples of Europe and the whole world. 

One would hope that the European process, which has proved to be 
so durable, will be advanced further. Positive results at the Stockholm 
Conference would strengthen the confidence that detente in Europe has 
a large vital potential. Success in Stockholm would have a favourable 
impact on other continents and on world developments. 

Stockholm, 

February 1984 _ 



The USSR Supreme Soviet: 
For the Benefit of Peace 
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P eace has always been a treasured possession. Peoples of the world now 
need peace to fulfill their hopes for a better life and a better future. 
That is why one of the priorities of today is to do everything possible to 
prevent the use of nuclear weapons, to reduce and ultimately eliminate 
the war threat looming over mankind. 

The attainment of this noble objective represents the essence of the 
foreign policy activities of the CPSU and the Soviet .state. The Peace 
Programme for the 1980s launched by the 26th CPSU Congress and sub¬ 
sequent resolutions of the plenary meetings of the CPSU Central Commit' 
tee contain realistic proposals on the reduction of nuclear and conventio¬ 
nal armaments, the settlement of existing disputes and tlw prevention of 
new crisis situations. 

The activities of the USSR Supreme Soviet and its bodies have been 
an important instrument of implementing this principled policy. 


In recent years the Soviet Union put forward a number of specific foreign 
•policy initiatives designed to ease international tensions, to reduce the 
level of military confrontation and to promote mutual under¬ 
standing and cooperation among peoples The USSR’s unilateral 
commitment not to be the first to use nuclear wcap.ans and 
decisions to freeze nuclear weapons and to prevent an arms race in 
outer space, as well as proposals to rid F-Inrope of nuclear weapons, both 
medium-range and tactical, and a UN declaration condemning nuclear 
war adopted by the UN General Assembly on the USSR initiative are but 
a few examples of this approach. That despite all these efforts the situa¬ 
tion in the world continued to deteriorate is entirely the fault of impe 
rialism’s ruling quarters, primarily those in the USA, which pursue a 
bellicose militarist policy in the international arena, dictated by Washing¬ 
ton’s avowed desire to ensure dominant positions. 

Trampling on the UN Charter and other norms of international law, 
the USA and its closest NATO allies arrogate to themselves the right to 
domiriate over foreign countries and to impose their will on the peoples 
of Asia, Africa and Latin America. In an effort to upset the approximate 
military parity between the aggressive NATO bloc and the Warsaw Treaty 
Organization, Washington and its allies have embarked on the implemen¬ 
tation of large-scale supplementary arming programmes, including the 
creation of new generations of nuclear, chemical, conventional and space 
weapons. 

It goes without saying that under these conditions all moves designed 
to ease military tensions and to improve the political climate acquire 
a special significance. This is why progressive humanity is supportive of 
the consistent foreign policy course of the Soviet state aimed at streng¬ 
thening world peace. “This Leninist policy of peace, the main features of 
which at the present historical stage were determined by decisions of the 
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latest congresses of the CPSU, accords with the fundamental interests of 
the Soviet people, and actually also of the other peoples of the world," 
said General Secretary of the CPSU Central Committee Konstantin Cher¬ 
nenko at the Extraordinary Plenary Meeting of the CPSU Central Com¬ 
mittee. "And we firmly declare- we shall not deviate by an inch from that 
policy." 

The lofty goals of strengthening peace and curbing the arms race 
underlie the international activities of the USSR Supreme Soviet, its Pre¬ 
sidium and its deputies who are elected representatives of the working 
people in the highest organ of state power. 

The international activities of the USSR Supreme Soviet of the tenth 
convocation provide a graphic illustration of the large-scale and diverse 
character of this effort Figuring prominently in this respect were the pro¬ 
ceedings of its Eighth Session which discussed a report on the internatio¬ 
nal situation and the foreign policy of the Soviet Union that was pre¬ 
sented by Andrei Gromyko, Member of the Political Bureau of the 
(’,PSU Central Committee, First Deputy Chairman of the USSR Council 
of Ministers and USSR Minister for Foreign Affairs After an assessment 
of the contemporary international situation and Soviet foreign policy the 
'Pi-aker put forward new constructive initiatives to curb arms race. 

fn the debate on the report the deputies endorsed the USSR foreign 
()olic> designed to secure favourable international conditions for the buil¬ 
ding of conimiinisiii In its June 16, 1983 Resolution on the International 
Situation and Ihe Foreign Policy of the Soviet Union the Supreme Soviet 
fully endorsed the activities of the Soviet government in the implementa¬ 
tion of the Leninist foi'eign policy of the CPSU and the Soviet state. At the 
same time, the USSR Supreme Soviet authorized the Soviet government 
to propose to the governments of the United States of America, Great Bri¬ 
tain, r-rance, the People’s Republic of China that all nuclear powers should 
Simultaneously ticeze all nuclear arms in Terms of quantity and quality. 

The international situation and Soviet foreign policy also figured pro- 
mmentis at the Ninth Session of the USSR Supreme Soviet of the tenth 
vxmvocatiun. In its December 29, 1983 Resolution the Soviet parliament 
expressed great concern over the sharp deterioration of the world situation. 

The USSR Supreme Soviet .strongly condemned imperialism’s interfe¬ 
rence in the affairs of independent peoples and states and called on the 
US Congress and the parliaments of the other NATO countries to do eve¬ 
rything in their power- to compel their governments to abandon their 
posilion-of-strength policies that are dangerous to the cause of peace and 
.ittempts to attain militarv superiority. The Soviet parliament solemnly de¬ 
clared that the USSR poses no threat to the security of any country—be 
it in the West or in the liast. It wants to live m peace with all countries 
and to continue implementing the principle of peaceful coexistence betwe¬ 
en states with different social and political systems. The Supreme Soviet 
expressed confidence that reason can and must safeguard mankind from 
a nuclear catastrophe. The parliaments and peoples of the world can and 
must make a weighty contribution to re.solving tliis most burning problem. 

These USSR Supreme Soviet re.solutions received extensive coverage 
abroad. Their lull texts or detailed summaries were broadcast by foreign 
news agencies, published in the press, .sent to statesmen, politicians and 
public figures of many countries, circulated as official documents at the 
United Nations, the Inter-Parliamentary Union and other international 
organizations. Although the leaders of a number of NATO countries as 
well as a certain part of the Western press tried to pass the.se documents 
over in silence or distort them, these efforts of cold' war-warriors failed. 

The USSR Supreme Soviet’s appeals, declarations and other documents 
also usually have broad international repercussions. Major foreign policy 
acts in this respect have been the June 23, 1981 Appeal of the Supreme 
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Soviet of the USSR to the Parliaments and Peoples of the World and the 
December 22, 1982 Appeal of the USSR Supreme Soviet and the CPSU 
Central Committee to the Parliaments, Governments, Political Parties, and 
Peoples of the World. The reaction of the socialist community’s parliaments 
was precise and to the point. Our friends warmly endorsed the Appeals 
of the Soviet parliament and came out in support of a speedy realization 
of the constructive proposals designed to curb the arms race and to resume 
the dialogue between states on topical problems. The majority of non- 
aligned and neutral states as well as many prominent pojiticians and pub¬ 
lic figures in the West welcomed the USSR Supreme Soviet Appeals. 

The law on the legal status of persons of foreign nationality in the 
USSR adopted by the Fifth Session of the USSR Supreme Soviet was a 
momentous contribution by the USSR to the development of international 
cooperation and the ensuring of human rights. The provisions of the law 
give the he to the inventions of the Western propaganda machine that the 
USSR allegedly imposes restrictions on the rights of foreign subjects and 
resorts to “arbitrary” actions against them. The law’s articles fully cor¬ 
respond to the e.xisting norms of international law, including those of the 
International Covenant on ('ivil and Political Rights, the International 
Covenant on Economic, Social and Cultural Rights and the Helsinki Final 
Act. The adoption of the law provided new evidence of the USSR’s prepa¬ 
redness to e.xpand links with other states in a variety of fields for the sake 
of peace and friendship among peoples. 


M ore than 25 years ago on February 9, 1955, tlie USSR Supreme So 
viet adopted a declaration on the establishment of direct contacts 
among the parliaments of all countries in which on behalf of the Soviet 
people it solemnly declared that it attaches utmost importance to the 
development of relations among states, big or small, based on piinciples 
that would accord the interests of cooperation among peoples in peace 
time. The Declaration pointed to the great responsibility of parliaments as 
bodies legislating on matters of war and peace, for the preservation and 
consolidation of peace on earth. 

The adoption of the Declaration, which was hailed by many states, mar¬ 
ked the beginning of the USSR Supreme Soviet’s active contacts with 
foreign parliaments These contacts have grown, diversified and improved 
ever since. Suffice it to say that in the 1955-1983 period, the Soviet *Vnion 
was visited by 263 official parliamentary delegations from 103 countries 
at the invitation of the USSR Supreme Soviet. During the same period 
235 Soviet parliamentary delegations visited 100 foreign countries at the 
invitation of their parliaments. In addition, the USSR Supreme Soviet 
received a large number of foreign parliamentary delegations on visits to 
the Soviet Union at the invitation of the USSR Parliamentary Group or 
other organizations. 

Meeting foreign parliamentarians in the USSR and abroad, Soviet 
deputies informed their foreign counterparts about the USSR’s achieve¬ 
ments in economic, social and cultural construction, in the resolution of 
the nationalities problem and the development of socialist democracy; 
they also explain the peaceful foreign policy of the Soviet Union. Using 
concrete examples and facts Soviet parliamentarians demonstrated socia¬ 
lism’s actual advantages and dispelled the mistrust of foreign parliamen¬ 
tarians many of whom are still prisoners of cold war dogmas, prejudice 
and bias bred by anticommunist propaganda. In a number of cases Soviet 
delegations are authorized to hand over messages of the Soviet govern¬ 
ment to foreign heads of state, an activity of great political importance. 
In spite of the attempts of the foes of detente to put up all sorts of 
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obstacles to broader parliamentary contacts of the Soviet Union, the num¬ 
ber of countries with which it maintains relations has been growing 
steadily. Between 1979 and 1983 the Soviet parliament for the first time 
exchanged delegations with Angola, Iraq, Madagascar, Mozambique, Cape 
Verde Islands, the Seychelles, the Philippines and Equador. Delegations 
of the USSR Supreme Soviet also visited Algeria. Benin, Brazil, Guinea- 
Bissau, Peru, Thailand and Togo. Parliamentarians of Spain, Djibouti and 
Mauritius visited the Soviet Union for the first time. 

Even during the last few years when international reaction has been 
fanning anti-Soviet hysteria, there has been no reduction in the level of 
parliamentary exchange. For example, in the 1981-1983 period the USSR 
Supreme Soviet extended its contacts with the parliaments of Belgium, 
Denmark, Zaire, Nigeria, I'aniSania, Brazil, Mexico, Peru, India, Thailand, 
the Philippines, to name a few At the invitation of the Soviet Parliamen¬ 
tary Group the country was visited during the period by delegations of the 
US Senate and House of Representatives, MPs from Great Britain, Canada 
and the Netherlands, and a delegation of the Inter-Arab Parliamentary 
Union. The year 1984 also promises to be a good one for the international 
contacts of the USSR Supreme Soviet. 

The parliamentary exchanges have become deeper and reached a qua¬ 
litatively higher level For example, many visits were concluded by the 
adoption of joint documents which reflected the concerted positions of the 
sides on key international issues and problems of bilateral relations. 

In its foreign policy activities the USSR Supreme Soviet pays special 
attention to the consistent promotion of contacts and exchange of the 
working experience with the socialist countries’ parliaments The extension 
and deepening of these contacts contribute to the further development of 
all-round cooperation among the fraternal socialist countries in the buil¬ 
ding of socialism and communism and the struggle for the freedom and 
independence of peoples Exchange of delegations is widely used to get 
to know better the record of the partners’ legislatures, to share experience 
in state, economic, social and cultural construction and to w'ork out a com¬ 
mon principled stand at international parliamentary forums. 

1 roni 1979 to 1983 the USSR was visited by 11 parliame.itary delega¬ 
tions from socialist countries. During the same period 11 delegations of 
the USSR Supreme Soviet visited the respective countries. Visits of parlia¬ 
mentarians from the socialist countries to the Soviet Union are purpose- 
oriented and business-like in character. On visits to the Soviet Union par¬ 
liamentarians from the socialist countries seek insights into such vital 
problems as the perfection of socialist democracy, the activities of Soviets 
of People’s Deputies, the improvement of the legislative process, relations 
between the legislative and the executive, the activities of standing com¬ 
missions, and the maintenance of law and order. For their part deputies 
of the USSR Supreme Soviet obtain valuable practical information from 
their counterparts. 

Meetings of parliamentarians of the Warsaw Treaty member states 
which have become common during the last few years are an important 
feature of the growing cooperation of the parliaments of the socialist 
countries with a view to elaborating a concerted stand on foreign policy 
matters. The first such meeting was held in May 1975 in Warsaw timed 
to the 20th anniversary of this organization. Subsequent meetings held in 
July 1977 in Leningrad, in October 1979 in Prague, in June 1980 in Minsk 
and in November 1983 in Sofia in pursuance of the recommendations of 
the Political Consultative Committee of the Warsaw Treaty Member Sta¬ 
tes discussed topical problems of the maintenance of peace in Europe and 
in the world. The topics included the intensification of the work of parlia¬ 
ments and MPs aimed at extending cooperation and strengthening inter¬ 
national security. The participants in the meetings called on foreign par- 
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linments and MPs to make an effective contribution to the normalization 
of the international situation and to step up the struggle for peace and so¬ 
cial progress. 

Exchanges with parliaments of the developing countries have also be¬ 
en growing: in the 1979-1983 period 34 parliamentary delegations from 
developing countries visited the Soviet Union. During the same period 36 
delegations of the USSR Supreme Soviet visited countries of Asia, Africa 
and [.atin America. 

n.xchange of delegations with the developing coutjtrics provided an 
opportunity of holding a broad exchange of views with their statesmen, 
politicians and public figures as well as to expound Soviet foreign policy 
initiatives and discuss matters connected with the activities of parliaments 
At the same time, the fact that MPs from Asia, Africa and Latin America 
familiarized themselves with the Soviet way of life and the accomplishments 
of the Soviet people contributed to the spreading of truthful information 
about the Soviet Union in the developing countries which are becoming in¬ 
creasingly active in international affairs. 

A recent development m the international activities of the USSR Sup¬ 
reme Soviet was the series of working visits in 1982 of its delegations to 
Algeria, Jordan, Democratic Yemen. Morocco, Syria and Tunisia with a 
view to expounding the USSR position on the Middle Last settlement in 
connection with Israel’s aggression against Lebanon. During their me¬ 
etings with Soviet parliamentarians, leaders of the Arab countries gave a 
high assessment to the USSR Middle East policy. 

The growing contacts with parliaments of the developing countries 
have proved very fruitful from the practical point of view. Here are some 
of the typical testimonials of our guests who visited the USSR as mem¬ 
bers of parliamentary delegations 

"We have learned more about your country in a matter of days,” said 
A. Rufai, head of the Nigerian delegation, “than in a lifetime The LISSR 
is a remarkable country which has made good progress in political, socio¬ 
economic and cultural development.” R. Dziviilalla, head of the Mauritius 
delegation, said: “The delegation’s members eagerly acquainted themsel¬ 
ves with the work of tfie Supreme Soviet of the USSR; during the visit we 
were given an opportunity to familiarize ourselves with the work of local 
Soviets of People’s Deputies. I must say that before this visit to your count¬ 
ry we had only a vague idea about the USSR, gleaned mainly from new¬ 
spaper articles and books. Now our knowledge of the Soviet Union is much 
greater. Wc are going home deeply impressed by your country andepcople.” 

Not infrequently even visitors prejudiced against the Soviet Union 
change, their opinion after getting to know this country better. For example, 
after a visit to the USSR a member of the Brazilian National Congress de¬ 
legation, who had been rather unfriendly to the Soviet Union before the 
visit, was very much satisfied with the results of the visit. Asked about 
the reason for this aboutface he said that it was due to Soviet reality. 

The USSR Supreme Soviet attaches great importance to the links with 
Western parliaments as well. Regular contacts with MPs and leaders 
from advanced capitalist countries and joint discussion on the key prob¬ 
lems of international affairs and bilateral relations have been instrumen¬ 
tal in a better understanding of the USSR foreign policy moves, the CPSU 
Programme of Peace and a solution of concrete problems of bilateral rela¬ 
tions. 

Europe holds a special place in the USSR Supreme Soviet’s contacts 
with foreign MPs. Contacts with many European parliaments have been 
stable and long-standing. Dialogue between the USSR Supreme Soviet 
and European parliaments has helped reveal things that the Interlocutors 
have in common and create conditions for reaching a consensus on bur¬ 
ning problems of international life. The implementation of the provisions 
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of tfie Helsinki Final Act has become particularly important in this respect. 

In September 1979 the USSR Supreme Soviet Presidium devoted a mee¬ 
ting to links with the parliaments of the countries participating in the 
Helsinki Conference. It stressed that parliamentarians must concentrate 
on systematic struggle against NATO’s dangerous plans designed to build 
up that bloc’s military potential in Furopc qualitatively and quantitatively 
and to deploy new types of American nuclear weapons on the continent. 

Despite the serious deterioration of the international situation that 
followed, the Presidium’s decisions on the extension of inter-parliamenta¬ 
ry contacts have been consistently implemented. Between 1979 and 1983 
deputies of the USSR Supreme Soviet visited Austria, Belgium, Iceland, 
('.anada, Cyprus, Finland, France and the USA. During the same period 
the USSR was visited by MPs from Austria, Belgium, Great Britain, Den¬ 
mark, Ireland, Canada. Cyprus, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, the USA, 
Iceland, Finland, France and the FRG. 

r-xchange of delegations made up of members of foreign affairs com- 
Miissions of the chambers of the USSR Supreme Soviet has become an 
effective form of inter-parliamentary contacts. Since 1979 the USSR was 
visited by delegations of foreign affairs commissions of the parliaments of 
L'rance, Finland, the Netherlands, Canada and Spain. Delegations of the 
foreign affairs commissions of the two chambers of the USSR Supreme 
Soviet visited Italy in 1979 and France in 1980 and in 1983 The visits 
contributed to the further development of inter-parliarncntary contacts and 
the preservation of the Helsinki spirit, which is of special importance in 
today’s deteriorating international situation It is planned to continue 
these contacts among Luropcan countries in 1984 

• 

T he Presidium of the USSR Supreme Soviet constantly concerns itself 
with foreign policy matters Of particular itiiportance in this respect are 
meetings and talks in the course of foreign visits of state delegations 
sponsored by the Presidium as well as during visits of heads of foreign 
states to the USSR. In thr 1979-1983 period there were 77 official and unof¬ 
ficial visiis of heads of foreign states to the USSR. For its part the leader¬ 
ship of the USSR Supreme Soviet Presidium organized 38 official and 
working visits to other countries. The negotiations that took place during 
the visits culminated m the signing of interstate treaties, agreements and 
other joint documents. 

The Presidium regularly considers the results of these meetings and 
talks and conducts hearings on visits of the LJSSR Supreme Soviet dele¬ 
gations to foreign countries and on visits of foreign parliamentary dele¬ 
gations to the USSR. The Presidium annually adopts a plan of inter-par¬ 
liamentary exchanges 

Ratification of international treaties is an important activity of the 
USSR Supreme Soviet Presidium. The process is formalized in a special 
instrument of ratification which is deposited with a depository state (in 
the case of multilateral treaties). In the case of bilateral international 
treaty parties to it exchange instruments of ratification. 

During its term the Sufjremc Soviet of the USSR of the tenth convoca¬ 
tion ratified more than 60 international treaties, agreements and proto¬ 
cols. The most important of them were the Protocol between the LISSR and 
the Republic of F'inland prolonging the Treaty of Friendship, Cooperation 
and Mutual Assistance of April 6, 1948, treaties of friendship and coopera¬ 
tion with the People’s Democratic Republic of Yemen, the Syrian Arab 
Republic, and the People’s Republic of the Congo, as well as the Agree¬ 
ment between the USSR and the Republic of India on Scientific and Tech¬ 
nological Cooperation in the Peaceful Uses of Nuclear Energy and the 
International Convention Concerning the Use of Broadcasting in the 
Cau.se of Peace, to name but a few. 
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Internationa! treaties and agreements are an important instrument of 
Soviet foreign policy. The Soviet Union has consistently urged that lega¬ 
lity and justice in international relations should completely replace violen¬ 
ce, aggression and imperialist arbitrariness; it has also striven for inter¬ 
national treaties and agreements to be genuine instruments of the policy 
of peace and equal and mutually beneficial cooperation. 

The USSR IS a party to more than 360 multilateral international tre¬ 
aties. over 10.000 interstate and intergovernmental treaties and agree¬ 
ments in the political, economic, scientific and technologicqji and cultural 
spheres The proecdure for the signing and ratification of international 
treaties is enshrined in the special law on the conclusion, observance and 
deiuineiation of international treaties, passed in July 1978 by the USSR 
Supreme Soviet. 

Under its constitutional powers, the USSR Suprems Soviet Presidium 
ap[)oints and recalls the Soviet Union’s diplomatic representatives to fo¬ 
reign countries and performs functions involved in the reception of cre¬ 
dentials from foreign ambassadors and other diplomatic representatives. 
For e.xample, in the 1979-1983 period the credentials of more than 140 
joreign umhassadors were received and new Soviet ambassadors were 
sent to more than 100 countries. 

The IISSR Parliamentary Group, which includes all the deputies of 
the SupreuK' Soviet, has made a substantial contribution to the struggle 
for peace and international cooperation The Parliamentary Group con¬ 
ducts its activity through the participation of deputies elected by the 
people in conferences of the Inter-Parliamentary Union and sessions of its 
Council, Executive Committee and commissions as well as through the 
adoption of declarations and appeals to foreign parliaments and parlia¬ 
mentarians on topical international problems. 

With a view to making contacts with foreign parliaments more dyna¬ 
mic, the USSR Parliamentary Group has set up bilateral sections on par¬ 
liamentary ties with Austria, Great Britain. Belgium, Greece, Italy, the 
ERG, France, Turkey and Japan. Besides the Soviet-Arab, Sovict-African 
and Soviet-Latin American sections have been set up with a view to main¬ 
taining and extending contacts with the countries of the three continents. 
The sections are involved in exchanges of delegations and visits of indivi¬ 
dual parliamentarians as well as in the holding of periodic meetings devo¬ 
ted to problems of bilateral relations and of parliamentary affairs. 

h) view of the vital need to preserve peace the USSR Parliamentary 
Group has set up a special section on peace and disarmament The USSR 
Parliamentary Group pays great attention to problems of ensuring Euro¬ 
pean security. With other parliamentary groups of the socialist countries 
it co-sponsored the fourth and fifth inter-parliarnentary conferences on 
cooperation and security in Europe which took place in 1980 in Brussels 
and in 1983 in Budapest. The conferences made a palpable contribution 
to the success of the Madrid meeting. Delegations of the USSR Parlia¬ 
mentary Group have also been among active participants in a number of 
inter-parliamentary symposia and seminars. 

Soviet representatives at the Inter-Parliamentary Union have used the 
rostrum of this oldest international organization to acquaint the public 
at large with the Peace Programme for the 1980s adopted by the 26th 
CPSU Congress and subsequent Party resolutions as well as to expose the 
militarist plans of the US Administration and to discuss a broad range 
of iiroblcms of curbing the arms race and achieving disarmament, and of 
promoting international cooperation and environmental protection. For 
many years now the USSR Parliamentary Group, along with the parliament 
tary groups of other socialist and non-aligned countries, has been drawing 
the attention of the Inter-Parliamentary Union to problems of decoloni¬ 
zation and the exercise by the peoples of their right to self-determination; 
it has submitted relevant memoranda and draft resolutions to the Union 
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for consideration. The Group has repeatedly supported initiatives designed 
to restructure international economic relations on just, democratic footing. 

The proceedings of the Inter-Parliamentary Union, which has among 
its membership states belonging to different socio-political systems, could 
not but reflect the fierce struggle between the forces of peace and progress 
on the one hand, and those of imperialism and reaction, on the other. This 
was demonstrated by the latest inter-parliamentary conferences. The 68th 
Inter-Parliamentary Conference, which took place in Havana in Septem¬ 
ber 1981, discussed a broad range of problems pertaining to the partici¬ 
pation of parliaments in international cooperation, disarmament, a Middle 
East settlement, and the situation in the South of Africa, El Salvador and 
Chile. In spite of the stubborn resistance of the delegations from the USA 
and some NATO countries, this major forum adopted decisions favouring 
the continuation of detente and disarmament. 

The 69th Inter-Parliamentary Conference held in Rome in September 
1982 had important items on its agenda. Representatives of the socialist 
and non-aligned states at the Conference put forward specific proposals 
designed to enhance the role of parliaments in the struggle for nuclear 
disarmament, a just Middle East settlement, the implementation of the 
UN plan for Namibia, and environmental protection. The delegations of 
the US.\ and its allies did everything they could to imbue the work of the 
forum with the spirit of confrontation and to impart an anti-Soviet chara¬ 
cter to its decisions. Using the majority mechanism, the US delegation, 
assisted by its allies, succeeded in adding the so-called Afghan problem 
to the Conference agenda. 

In breach of the tiiiie-honoured procedure (such problems are usually 
dealt with on the basis of consensus) and in defiance of the protests of 
the socialist countries’ delegations, it was decided to hold the 70th Inter¬ 
parliamentary C.onfercnce in October 1983 in Seoul. Taking advantage of 
the absence of the delegations of the socialist and a number of non-alig¬ 
ned states at the Conference, the US delegation as well as those of seve¬ 
ral other capitalist countries directed the Conference proceedings into a 
brazenly anti-Soviet clianiiel, introducing a number of amendments to 
the resolution on decolonization, the adoption of the resolution on safety 
of air traffic and several others. In this connection the leadership of the 
USSR Parliamentary Group declared that the latter, adopted in violation 
of the Charter of Inter Parliamentary Union, is unacceptable. 


I n today’s complex international situation Soviet parliamentarians are 
resolved to do everything to resume the dialogue and to increase the 
effectiveness of international relations while contributing to the maximum 
acceptance of Soviet foreign policy initiatives by foreign parliamentary 
quarters. 

“Expressing the most profound aspirations of the Soviet people, the 
Party and the government will do everything they can to remove the threat 
of war and preserve peace for the present and succeeding generations,’’ 
reads the Address of the CPSU Central Committee to All Electors, Citi¬ 
zens of the Soviet Union 

The record has shown that the success of this work depends on the 
resolute support for the cause of peace by a representative cross section 
of public forces. The international contacts of the USSR Supreme Soviet 
also serve the noble cause of ensuring the peoples’ security and curbing 
the arms race. Undoubtedly the new composition of the USSR Supreme 
Soviet elected in March 1984 will direct all its efforts to continue this 
work towards the preservation and strengthening of peace on earth. 
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I n view of the continuing dangerous increase in international tension 
due to the uar preparations of the imperialist forces led by the linited 
States, the need for immediate and effective measures to avert the nuclear 
threat and put interstate relations between the opposing social si/stems 
on a basis that would ensure their stable peaceful development, has been 
brought into sharper focus. The socialist community countries believe lliat 
this objective could be achieved by concluding a Treaty on the Mutual 
Renunciation of the Use of Armed Force and the Maintenance of Rela¬ 
tions of Peace Between the Member States of the Warsaw Treaty Orga¬ 
nization (WTO) and the NATO Countries As Yuri Andropov stressed, 
answering Pravda questions, “in practice it would mean that the [con- 
frontingj military groupings renounce the iis(> of force for solving emerg¬ 
ing disputes. It would open a wide road for negotiations.’’ 

An initiative on this score was proposed by the Prague meeting of 
the WTO Political Consultatne Committee in January 1983. 

The higiiest ranking officials of the Warsaw Treaty member slates 
adopted a Political Declaration addressed to tlie NATO countries and 
calling for a treaty on mutual renunciation of the use of armed force and 
the maintenance of relations of peace “The participants in the meeting 
of the Political Consultative Committee are convinced,” the Declaration 
reads, “that the conclusion of this treaty could help to overcome the divi¬ 
sion of Europe into confronting military groupings and meet the desire 
of the peoples to li\e in peace and security.” The participants in the 
meeting appealed to the NATO countries to seriously examine the pro¬ 
posal and give a constructive response to it. 


T his new initiative crowns the long-standing efforts of the USSR and 
the other socialist countries to create an international legal basis for 
relations betwTen states that would exclude a possible military conflict. 
Here arc just the most important landmarks along this road. 

In 1949, at the Fourth Session of the UN General Assembly the So¬ 
viet Union proposed to conclude a pact of peace between the USA, Great 
Britain, Trance, China, and the USSR. In 1954, at the Berlin meeting 
of the foreign ministers of the USSR, the USA, Great Britain and France, 
and at the 1955 Geneva meeting of the heads of government of the afore¬ 
mentioned states, the Soviet Union proposed to conclude treaty on collec¬ 
tive security in Europe 

In 1958, the member states of the Warsaw Treaty Organization put 
forward a proposal concerning a non-aggression pact between the WTO 
member slates and the NATO countries. The pact would have envisaged 
the states’ commitment to refrain from the threat or use of force collecti¬ 
vely or individually and to settle their disputes by peaceful means alone, 
through negotiations and on the basis of non-interference in each other’s 
internal relations. 

In 1963, a draft pact on non-aggression between the WTO and NATO 
member states was tabled by Ihe Soviet Union in the Eighteen Nations 
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Committee on Disarmament and handed over to representatives of the 
United States and Great Britain. 

In 1972, the U.SSR presented for the consideration of the 27th Session 
of the UN General Assembly a proposal on the non-use of force in in¬ 
ternational relations and banning .forever the use of nuclear weapons. 
In 1976, this country tabled a proposal calling for the conclusion of a 
World Treaty on the Non-Use of Force in International Relations. 

Also in 1976, the Bucharest meeting of the Political Consultative Com¬ 
mittee of the Warsaw Treaty Organization suggested that a treaty on the 
no-first use of nuclear weapons against one another be concluded between 
all the signatories to the Final Act of the Conference on Security and 
Cooperation in Europe. Later, the proposal was developed with due 
account of the position of .some European slates, and a similar commit¬ 
ment was proposed to cover conventional armaments as well. Thus, the 
issue of the no-lirst use of both nuclear and conventional arms against one 
another appeared on the agenda. 

Despite the constructive naluie of these proposals dictated by a sin¬ 
cere desire to strengthen international security, none of them was accepted 
by the Western countries. Acting under artificial pretexts, they either re- 
jecli'd the WTO initiatives olT-hand or ignored them and, trying to avoid 
a straight-forward answer, resorted to the tactics of silence and delays. 


T he WTO proposal concermiig the eorieliision of a treaty on the mutual 
renimeiation of ttie use of armed lorci' and the maintenance of rela¬ 
tions of peace, tabled in Prague m January 198:L was fonniilated with 
due account of the prevailing situation. 

Echoing some previous initiatives of the U.SSR and the other Warsaw 
Treaty member states, it goes even further and paves the way towards 
averting the threat of nuclear war, re-establishing mutual confidence, 
l;miting the arms race and achieving disarmament. 

The Warsaw Treaty member states did not confine themselves to lin- 
iroducing the idea of a treaty. The Prague Declaration specifies the 
treaty’s basic parameters and outlines its objectives and significance. 

International developments are the sum total of numerous factors, 
riiey depend on the evolution of hotbeds of tension and situations in 
various regions. Of particular importance in this respect, however, is the 
stale of atTairs in relations between the WTO and NATO countries, for 
it is on their relations that peace in Europe and (he entire world depends. 
Tfie two military-political alliances possess enormous military might, par¬ 
ticularly in the nuclear field. One should always keep in mind that four 
out of the five nuclear powers are members of the alliances. An armed 
collision between the WTO and NATO would inevitably be a tragedy for 
the whole of humanity. At the same lime relations of peace between the 
two alliances will prevent any local conflict, no matter how grim and 
bloody it may be, from escalating into a world-wide nuclear catastrophe. 

Moreover, should the WTO and NATO countries agree on the non-use 
of armed force and tin maintenance of relations of peace, it will change 
the balance of forces in the international arena and consolidate peace and 
security around the globe. The climale of confidence between the members 
of the two alliances would thus generate favourable conditions for eli- 
minaiirifj hotbeds of tension in other regions as well. 

It is well known that the member states of the Warsaw Treaty Or¬ 
ganization do not view the existence of WTO and NATO as an eternal 
and stable factor. They liave long been in favour of dissolving the two 
alliances and, as an initial step, of eliminating their military organiza¬ 
tions. This proposal, which was more than once reaffirmed at the summit 
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level, is still valid. The Prague Declaration emphasizes that the WTO 
states are ready to start negotiations with the NATO countries with a 
view to reaching a corresponding agreement, beginning with mutual re¬ 
duction of military activity. Briefly, it is the NATO countries’ turn to give 
a reply. 

However, /he present international situation is such that tensions have 
acquired dangerous dimensions, and the need to reduce mistrust among 
the WTO and NATO member states has become a priority task. The pro¬ 
posed treaty on the mutual renunciation of the use of armed force and 
the maintenance of relations of peace meets precisely tfus aim. 

By putting forward the initiative to conclude a treaty, the socialist 
states demonstrated their goodwill and convincingly proved that they do 
not seek military superiority over the NATO countries and have no wish 
to attack them or any other country in Europe or elsewhere. 

On the other hand, there are public pronouncements of the NATO 
member states in which they maintain ihat they do not harbour aggres¬ 
sive intentions. Thus, the Brussels declaration, adopted at the NATO 
Council Session in December 1983, claims that the alliance threatens 
no one. 

Here, a simple question suggests itself; Why can’t in this case the 
member states of the two alliances assume international legal commit¬ 
ments explicitly stating that the military machinery of the alliances and 
their military might are not to be used against other states? Thus, the 
main objective of the proposed treaty will be attained and a military 
clash between the WTO and NATO countries will be avoided. 

The proposed treaty specifies the UN Charter principle of the non-use 
of force with due account of present-day realities, since the Charter was 
elaborated at the time when neither NATO nor the Warsaw Treaty Or¬ 
ganization existed, while today their existence has become a political 
and strategic reality. 

Proceeding from this assumption the WTO countries have proposed, 
as the core provision of the treaty, that the member states of the two 
alliances pledge not to be the first to use nuclear or conventional weapons 
against one another and, consequently, to refrain from initiating the use 
of armed force in general. Such a commitment would apply lo the terri¬ 
tories of all states parties to the treaty, as well as to their military and 
civilian personnel, navies, air and space craft and other their installations 
wherever they may be located. 

Simultaneously, it is proposed that the member states of tl)e two 
alliances pledge not to threaten the security of international maritime, 
air and space communication lines which pass through the areas beyond 
any national jurisdiction. 

The socialist countries’ proposal also envisages the non-use of force 
by the alliances’ members with regard to third countries, both bound by 
bilateral allied relations with the NATO or WTO countries and neutral 
and non-aligned states. This is another important way to specify the 
principle of the non-use of armed force to ensure international security. 

The proposal lo conclude the treaty is addressed primarily to the 
NATO members. At the same time the socialist countries believe that all 
other European nations would have the right to take part in its elabora¬ 
tion and signing, since the neutral and non-aligned European states are 
obviously interested in the preservation of peace on the continent. 

Moreover, the treaty’s significance goes far beyond Europe as a geo¬ 
graphical area. In fact, it deals with peace in the entire world. Therefore, 
\ f/ie treaty could be open for signature to all states who may wish to join 
as equal participants. 

* The proposed treaty would fully preserve the inalienable right of the 
participants to individual and collective self-defence as set down in 
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Article 51 of the UN Charter as well as their allied obligations to help 
a state or a group of states subject to an armed attack. 

Along with international legal commitments on non-use of armed force 
the treaty would envisage other effective measures for consolidating peace 
and improving mutual confidence and understanding. 

Specifically, the treaty could envisage a pledge by the parties to ne¬ 
gotiate in good faith the issues related to the cessation of the arms race, 
arms limitation, and disarmament and to do their all to contribute to the 
progress of such talks. A commitment to consider collectively practical 
measures to forestall the threat of a surprise attack and to promote re¬ 
ciprocal exchanges by military delegations, warships and air units would 
go a long way in the same direction. 

The treaty would combine tlie commitment to refrain from the use 
of armed force with the provisions aimed at strengthening the United 
Nations as a universal instrument of collective .security. In this connec¬ 
tion, it would be appropriate to incorporate in the treaty the member 
states’ readiness to cooperate for the sake of enhancing the effectiveness 
of the United Nations in fulfilling its tasks under the Charter to peaceful¬ 
ly settle international disputes and conflict situations, to suppress acts 
of aggression, and to eliminate threats to universal peace and security. 


M ore than a year has passed since the Prague meeting of the Political 
Consultative Committee. This is sufficient time to give thorough con¬ 
sideration to the socialist countries’ initiative, to appreciate its virtues, 
and to comprehend its importance and urgency. The reaction of Western 
political quarters to the WTO initiative suggests that it was met with 
great interest. The Western public at large regarded the initiative as 
another proof of the political realism of the Soviet Union and the other 
WTO states and their desire to seek detente in Europe and the rest of the 
world. Particularly inspiring was the fact that the proposal envisaged 
the non-use of armed force in all its manifestations, including nuclear 
and conventional arms, and outlined possible directions in international 
cooperation for the sake of peace and security. 

However, the NATO countries did not officially answer the proposal 
addressed to them by the member states of the Warsaw Treaty Organiza¬ 
tion. First, some NATO pronouncements were meant to suggest that the 
proposal was given “careful consideration". There were hints that a com¬ 
munique of the coming regular .session of the NATO Council would give 
reply to the WTO proposal. However, the communique issued at the June 
1983 session in Paris showed that the NATO countries were not ready 
to discuss the issue. They failed to give a .straightforward answer to the 
socialist countries’ proposal. At the same time the communique contained 
some provisions designed to cast shadow's on the Prague initiative of 
the socialist countries, i. c., it claimed that "...respect for the obligation 
not to use force is mandatory and applicable between all .states without 
e.xccption’’ and, that the “reaffirmation of this obligation, contained in 
the United Nations Charter and the Helsinki Final Act, cannot substitute 
for deeds”. 

Skirting a substantive answ'er to the WTO proposal, the influential 
NATO quarters and Western mass media are proceeding w'ith an exten¬ 
sive propaganda campaign designed to under-state the significance of the 
Prague initiative and to check its impact on the feelings of Western 
public. 

The opponents’ major “argument” is that the initiative allegedly con¬ 
tains nothing new, since the principle of the non-use of force is embodied 
in the UN Charter and the Helsinki Final Act. The far-fetched nature of 
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this claim is obvious: the socialist countries not only propose to incor- 
poralc the principle of the non-use of force in a specific legal instrument, 
althoiigh it is quite significant in itself, but to further it in the form of 
the commitment not to initiate a nuclear or conventional exchange, and to 
supplement it with a number of other obligations embracing the key 
splieres of internalioiial cooperation for the sake of international peace 
and security. Neither the UN Charter nor the Final Act of the European 
Conference, signed on August 1, 1975, explicitly provide for reciprocal 
obligations of the WTO and NATO countries not to use force against 
one another. And precisely this element is supposed to become the back¬ 
bone of the proposed treaty. 

Likewise, there were unseemly elTorts to interpret the initiative of the 
Warsaw Treaty countries as a propaganda ploy to influence Western 
public opinion. In fact, the .socialist countries made a specific, realistic 
and thoroughly elaborated proposal to be practically discussed. The WTO 
states proceed from the assumption that the conclusion of the treaty is a 
crucial necessity. The fact that the socialist initiative generated positive 
reverberations among the Western public is further graphic proof of its out¬ 
standing importance and urgency. 

Some people in the West were trying to profit from speculations that 
the WTO countries were eager to sow discord in NATO, and to disjoin 
Western Europe from the United States. Nothing can be further from the 
truth, for the proposal addres.sed directly and in equal measure to the 
West European NATO countries and the United States. The commitment 
not to use armed force w'ould be assumed by all the participants of the 
two military-political alliances, i. e., NATO would be represented both 
by the USA and its Atlantic allies. As for political discord wnthin the 
North Atlantic Alliance, it is caused primarily by the lough course at 
confrontation pursued by the present US Administration, which heightens 
concern in the West European countries as well. 

Thus, instead of business-like, constructive consideration of the WTO 
initiative, the leaders of the NATO countries are preoccupied with a search 
for arguments in order to justify their lack of a response to the proposal 
made. This line has no justification whatsoever; moreover, the develop¬ 
ments in Europe and throughout the world confirm the substantive nature 
of the considerations which guided the WTO countries in proposing the 
treaty. 

The course of Washington and its NATO sympathizers aimed at the 
unabaited escalation of war preparations, inciting war hysteria and 
anti-Sovietism still worsens the situation on the European continent and 
enhances the threat of nuclear war. Particularly detrimental to the cause 
of peace and international security is the deployment of new American 
missiles in Europe, which amounts to a reckless attempt to break the 
balance of armed forces Ihcre, including nuclear, between NATO and 
the Warsaw Treaty Organization. By beginning the deployment, the 
United States initiated a new, highly dangerous spurt in the arms race. 

In these circumstances, the constructive proposals put forward by the 
Soviet Union and other member countries of the Warsaw Treaty Organi¬ 
zation in order to reduce tensions and terminate the arms race, have 
acquired greater significance. The mutual non-use of armed force affainst 
one another and the maintenance of relations of peace occupy a promi¬ 
nent place among the initiatives. The urgent need to seek their implemen¬ 
tation was emphasized in the Decree of the USSR Supreme Soviet of 
December 29, 1983. 


{Continued on pufie 65) 




The West European 
Military-Industrial Complex 
and the NATO Aggressive Plans 

V' GLUSHKO I'. 
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A .s the world entered the 1980.s the threat of nuclear war has- moved 
to the top of global problems because of the unprecedented arms 
race which is being spurred on by the USA and NATO, and the de¬ 
ployment of new nuclear missiles in Western Europe. As Yuri Andro¬ 
pov noted in his Statement, the USA is posing a serious threat to peace 
by its militaristic course in ignoring the interests of other states and 
peoples and trying to secure dominant positions in the world. ' 

These arc the ends served by the entire activity of the military-in¬ 
dustrial complex (MIC) in the United Stales which plays the leading 
role in stepping up the arms race and aggravating international ten¬ 
sions. The aggressive policy of the United States is being followed by 
.some major NATO countries of Western Europe w'hich is increasingly 
becoming the capitalist w'orld’s second major arms manufacturing centre 
after the United States. With the need to stop the arms race and pass 
on to real disarmament becoming particularly acute today, there is 
a great danger in underestimating the reactionary role of the military- 
industrial complexes which dramatically increase the militarism inherent 
in monolopy capitalism and are a catalyst to arms production. 

GENERAL AND PARTICULAR FEATURES IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE MIC 

T he modern military-industrial complex is one of the main forms of 
state-monopoly capitalism, its most reactionary and aggressive part 
which emerged in the cold w'ar and amidst the deepening general crisis 
of capitalism These antipopular cornple.xes comprise the structural nuc¬ 
leus, i e., the alliance of private and state monopolies which supply 
military products and technology, and the institutional nucleus, i. e., 
the military-political and military-economic apparatus of the state and 
the army top brass. 

Both these components of the ^\\C are linked by a thousand threads 
of economic and political interdependence They also share a common 
interest in a massive increase of the military-industrial potential of a 
country (region) to struggle against the forces of socialism, the inter¬ 
national working class and national liberation movements and for en- 
.■5uring maximum profits for those sections of the financial oligarchy 
which arc oriented towards military production. Also linked closely with 
the military-industrial complexes are reactionary elements of the main 
bourgeois parties and trade unions that cater to their interests, various 
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promilitary and neofascist organizations and wheeler-dealer lobbyists 
around parliament. 

In their present form the MlCs first emerged in some West European 
countries around the mid-1950s, and they bore the imprint of the spe¬ 
cific conditions prevalent in that region. First, these countries vary 
greatly m terms of the level of political, economic and social develop¬ 
ment, their involvement in integration and military-political groupings, 
and the forms of state-monopoly capitalism’s existence. Second, state 
interference in economic and social matters is greater in Western Europe 
than in the USA. The MlCs have relatively less influence in Europe than 
in the USA because some countries there have strong labour unions and 
political parties which take an antiwar stand while promilitarist lobbies 
are relatively weak. 

Bearing in mind the level of militarization of economics and politics, 
and the scope of national modern arms manufacture, one can say that 
MlCs e.xist only m France. Britain, the FRG and to a lesser extent in 
Italy. In each of these countries between 15 and 30 major state-owned, 
private or mixed monopolies with hundreds and thousands of subcon¬ 
tractors control the bulk of military output. And the main arms manu¬ 
facturing sectors arc dominated by no more than 2 or 3 firms. During 
the past decade I'rance, Britain and the FRG contributed about the 
same amount to NATO’s military budget—an annual average of 
10 per cent 

A general feature in the development of the MIC in these countries 
is the serious changes in their main components that took place recently, 
notably in the 1970s and 1980s. The higher level of productive forces 
and the unprecedented scope of the military technological revolution on 
the basis of the scientific and technological revolution have brought 
about drastic changes in the means and methods of warfare and have 
necessitated a restructuring of the material and technical bases in arms 
manufacture. The military-industrial monopoly capital penetrates deep 
into major modern industries to become their integral part. 

Particular mention should be made of the increased military signifi¬ 
cance of electronics and microelectronics, which account for 40 to 70 per 
cent of the cost of modern weaponry. ^ For example. West Germany’s 
biggest electrical engineering and electronics concern Siemens, in wdiose 
turnover military production accounted for 8 per cent, was first in 1980 
in the overall cost of military orders (2.5 billion West German marks).-* 
However, the share of military products in the turnover of othejr mili¬ 
tary-oriented corporations among the 100 top industrial monopolies in 
Western Europe is much larger. For example, in 25 concerns it is over 
50 per cent and in 14 concerns, 75 per cent. * 

As a result, the main structural component of the present-day MlCs 
are powerful diversified concerns forming a narrow cirele of big mono¬ 
polies dominating several military-oriented branches of industry. Ac¬ 
cording to Wolfried Kiank, an economist from the GDR, the electrical, 
electronics and aerospace industries account for a little over 50 percent 
of the total cost of producing modern weapons systems; machine build¬ 
ing for 10 to 20 per cent, the automotive and tank-building industries 
for about 10 per cent and shipbuilding for about 5 per cent. ® 

These industries in each of the West European countries which have 
developed MlCs are dominated by a few monopolies concentrating in 
their hands a large share of the military production, research and deve¬ 
lopment potential in the respective fields. At present Western Europe’s 

2 IPW-lierichte. No. 9. 1982, p. 43; No. 11, 1982, p. 22. 

^ Unsrre Zeit. Dec 30. 1981. 

* IFSH Forschungsberichte, Vol. 15, Hamburg, December 1979, p. 45. 

» IPW-Berichle. No. 11. 1982, p. 22. 
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aerospace industry is dominated by such concerns as British Aerospace 
Public Limited (Britain). SNIAS (France), MBB (FRG), Aeritalia 
(Italy). Most of the warships come from British Shipbuilders (Britain), 
Direction tccnique de constructions navales (France), Italcantieri (Ita¬ 
ly). The biggest tank manufacturers are Vickers (Britain), GIAT (Fran¬ 
ce), Krauss Maffei (FRG), a subsidiary of the Flick concern, and OTO- 
Melara (Italy). In electrical and electronics industries there are several 
big monopolies along with some smaller ones. They include General 
Flcctric and Thorn EMI (Britain), Thomson-CSF, ClI Honeywell Bull 
and Electronique Serge Dassault (France), Siemens and AEG-Telefun- 
ken (FRG), Selenia and Sistel (Italy). 

Nuclear power generation and most of research and development 
institutions in the nuclear field in Western Europe are owned by the 
state. But in each of the above-mentioned countries the core of the in¬ 
dustry—the building of nuclear reactors—is controlled by one, two or 
three monopolies with many subcontractors.® These are Framatom in 
France in which 15 per cent of the shares are owned by Westinghouse, 
a US concern, and 30 per cent by the government; in Britain, the Ther¬ 
monuclear Power Group (TNPG) consortium headed by General Elec¬ 
tric; in the FRG it is Siemens, and in Sw'cden ACEA. The production 
of nuclear fuel is just as heavily monopoli/.ed. 

The above data testifies to the rather high degree of concentration 
and monopolization of the arms industry in imperialism’s West Euro¬ 
pean “centre of power”. The integration of military production in the 
overall structure of West Euro[)ean industry in the postwar period has 
given the state a L.rger research and production base in stepping up 
the arms race and has ensured higher profits for military-oriented mo¬ 
nopolies. 


GROWING STATE INTERFERENCE 

T he institutional nucleus of the MIC has also been changing quanti¬ 
tatively and qualitatively. A \ast network of government and inter¬ 
state departments and institutions is arising wdiich is diiectly involved 
in the building up of national and international, notably the NATO mi¬ 
litary-industrial potential. West European go\ernmcnts in particular go 
far beyond the traditional function of the main customer and consumer. 
The government is more and more involved m R&D, manufacture and 
marketing of arms. 

This is due in large measure to the revolution in the me.ms of war¬ 
fare, the grow'ing comple.xity and cost of modern armaments, huge ex¬ 
penditure for research and development, the rajiid introduction of their 
results in industry prompted by higher tactical and technical require¬ 
ments to new' systems of weapons and the growing appetites of the mi¬ 
litary concerns. Thus, the price of one multi-purpose Tornado aircraft 
Jointly produced by British, West German and Italian firms, jumped 
from DM 8.9 to 40 million between 1968 and 1982 and its system price 
(including the cost of documentation, codification, ground control sys¬ 
tems, spares arid various accessories) has reached DM 75-100 million. 
Nor is it a secret that the major West European countries whose mili¬ 
tary output amounts to about 10 per cent of the cost of their national 
industrial output have in various years spent for these purposes as much 
as 35-57 per cent of the funds earmarked for R&D, more than half of 
which is underwritten by the government. 

* It would not be irrelevant to recall that the primary materials used lo clurge 
nuclear reactors and nuclear bombs are basically the same. Besides, nuclear power plants 
can produce plutonium for military purposes. 

^ IPW-Berichte. No. 9. 1982, pp. 41-42. 
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In the context of the arms race today even the biggest monopolies 
cannot afford to manufacture the latest weapons systems without state 
support. For that reason the government cither initiates and aids grow¬ 
ing centralization and monopolization of entire sectors in military pro¬ 
duction, as is the case in the FRG, or sets up new mixed monopolies (as 
in Britain, France, Italy, the FRG). Also, the sectors in which the pro¬ 
duction of modern means of warfare requires drastic modernization of 
the production apparatus at the state’s expense are completely nationa¬ 
lized. 

The aerospace monopolies give some idea of the rate and scope of 
state-assisted build-up of the military-industrial potential in the West 
European countries. For example, as a result of the 1977 nationalization 
of the British Aircraft Corporation and the 1981 denationalization of 
51.6 per cent of the capital of its successor, British Aerospace Corpora¬ 
tion, there emerged the mixed monopoly Aerospace Ltd. which increased 
its annual turnover by 22 times between 1961 and 1981 and its portfolio 
of orders by more than 16 times. The West German concern Messerschmitt- 
Bolkow-Blolnn (MBB) after taking over the related concern Vereinigtc 
Fluglechnische Werke (VFW) in 1980 increased its turnover fivefold. 
The French aerospace company SNIAS, created through a merger of 
several firms in 1969, quadrupled its nominal capital following nationa¬ 
lization in 1981.** A further nationalization of some military-oriented 
firms in France in 1982 brought the share of the nationalized sector in 
arms manufacture up from 58 to 75 per cent '' 

Private capitalist monopolies in Western Europe are trying to grab 
high-profit military orders and the military agencies arc willing to sa¬ 
tisfy them. More than 90 per cent of the orders in that region are pla¬ 
ced through back-stage negotiations with hand-picked general contrac¬ 
tor firms which are guaranteed to be main suppliers dictating their 
prices and terms. The government market ensures a rnaxinuim norm and 
volume of profits for the military-oriented monopolies. For example, in 
the early 1980s the profits of military monopolies in the FRG were 35- 
100 per cent higher than those of the firms producing similar civilian- 
oriented products. 

The main elements in the MIC are closely linked with one another 
to mutual benefit. Arms manufacturers and their managers usually hold 
important government posts in the countries of the region and are high- 
ranking officials of economic and political organizations there. And the 
officials of military agencies and the top brass in the armed forces ma¬ 
intain close contacts with the military-industrial monopolies. After leav¬ 
ing their government posts they often become their directors or lobbyists. 

For example, in the FRG 700 former generals and senior officers of 
the Bundeswehr are now employed in the arms business. General Johan¬ 
nes Stcinhoff, former commander of the West German Air Force, became 
chairman of the supervisory council of the Dornier air concern. A similar 
picture is observed in other countries. General Jacques Mitterrand, for¬ 
mer deputy chief of staff of the armed forces and inspector-general of 
the French Air Force, and brother of the French President, was for 
several years the head of the SNIAS, the major aerospace concern, 
and is now one of its managers.In 1982, J. Bluff, director-general of 
Lucas Aerospace, a major British firm, was appointed head of an orga¬ 
nization selling military hardware set up under the Defence Ministry. 


“ lPW-8erichle. No. II, 1982, p. 23. 

“ Revue dc presse, Banque coinmcrciale pour I'Europe du Nord, Paris, Oct. 7, 
1982, p. 28. 

L'llumanile, May 20. 1983. 
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GROWING MILITARY-ECONOMIC INTEGRATION 

T here is a dialectical interconnection between the aggressive power 
politics which the leading NATO partners of the USA are increas¬ 
ingly modeling on that of the USA and the power of the MlCs. The im¬ 
perialist state, being a protector of the interests of the monopoly bour¬ 
geoisie as a whole, spurs on the arms race and sets the pace and level 
of the development of the war industry. It also sets targets for the MIC 
in the development and manufacture of the latest systems of weapons, 
both nuclear and conventional. The power politics pursued by the NATO 
countries, while contributing to the growing military might, further in¬ 
creases the influence of the MIC on the development and implementation 
of the military-political strategy of the imperialist governments and 
adds an ever more aggressive edge to their policy. 

The emergence at the end of the 1960s of a regional imperialist 
‘‘centre of power” in Western F£urope which is on a number of counts 
commensurable with that of the USA, was bound to increase the weight 
of the MICs in West European countries and their role in NATO’s mili¬ 
tary and economic buildup. 

The 1970s saw a greatly intensified military-economic integration in 
Western Europe aimed at creating a regional military-industrial complex 
that would ensure rapid joint development and mass production and 
marketing of new weapons systems and military hardware; interchangea¬ 
bility and standardization; and a greater and more independent role of 
(he region in world military policies. 

Regional military-economic integration in Western Europe is facili¬ 
tated by the formation of a regional economic complex, the EEC. The 
integration of national and the creation of regional state-monopoly 
structures within its framework and their e.xperience pave the way for 
a gradual transition from national to interstate military programming 
and control of the buildup of the regional military-economic potential. 

The military-economic integration in Western Europe is a controlled 
process covering all the spheres of military economy both in state-owned 
and private monopolies. The NATO Eurogroup (EG) set up in 1969 is 
an institutional factor accelerating that process. 

The creation of the EG, comprising West European NATO countries 
(less Iceland and France) tended to increase the militaristic influence 
in Western Europe while at the same time creating grounds for a diffe¬ 
rence of interests between Western Europe and the USA. While the USA 
would like to see the EG as a docile instrument in building up the mi¬ 
litary muscle of the North Atlantic bloc as a whole, the members of 
that group seek to bridge the mWitary-technological gap between We¬ 
stern Europe and the USA and form a military potential of the West 
E£uropean ‘‘centre of power”. Such a military potential, given the expan¬ 
sionist character of imperialist integration, is bound to be directed aga¬ 
inst the USSR and the other socialist states and to increase the threat 
to the cause of peace and security in Europe. 

Along with boosting the output of the latest weapons systems, their 
unification and standardization, the Eurogroup aims to balance arms 
trade with the USA in which the West European region has so far run 
a deficit. Because it is difficult to tackle these tasks without the parti¬ 
cipation of the military-industrial comple.x of France (which withdrew 
from NATO’s military organization in 1966), an “independent” European 
programming group (EPG) was set up in 1976 which is an informal 
expanded version of the Eurogroup. 

The formation and development of an international centre for mili¬ 
tary-industrial cooperation and rivalry with the USA in Western Europe 
are proceeding of a new scientific, technological and production base. 
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That base and corresponding technology were created in the late 1950s 
and in the 1960s when the countries of the region launched joint produc¬ 
tion of some types of American weapons and accumulated experience in 
fulfilling interstate programmes and cooperation between the firms. 

At the beginning of the 1980s the aerospace industry of the Eurogroup 
of NATO alone was engaged in 53 major interstate West European pro¬ 
jects involving France, the FRG, Italy, and Belgium as leaders or par¬ 
ticipants (also involving countries outside the EG) including 23 projects 
in partnership with the LISA. “ At present, the military#industrial circles 
in the region are discussing and preparing more than a dozen joint pro¬ 
jects to build antiship guided missiles, anti-aircraft missile complexes, 
helicopters, combat planes, tanks, self-propelled guns and other military 
technology, with active participation of the EPG. 

The 1970s and the early 1980s saw the rise of a new type of multi¬ 
national military-industrial consortiums in Western Europe combining 
the principles of state-monopoly and private-monopoly integration. The¬ 
se interfirm associations are based on intergovernment agreements and 
arc financed mainly out of national budgets and supervized by coordi¬ 
nating centres in which the government representatives participate. 

Unlike former military-industrial consortiums, these are long-term 
undertakings which exclude the use of US licences, as was the former 
practice, but develop and realize their own major projects that no West 
I'uropean arms manufacturer could tackle single-handed, financially or 
technologically. 

These consortiums are most widespread in the aerospace industry, 
which is the biggest and scientifically and technically most advanced 
field. In the second half of the 1970s the share of joint arms manufac¬ 
ture in this area varied from 40 to 60 per cent and the figure for tacti¬ 
cal missile systems of the FRG and France approached 100 per cent 
in the early 1980s. A typical example is offered by the Panavia consor¬ 
tium (involving Britain, the I'RG and Italy) which has developed and 
is in the process of manufacturing 800 multipurpose Tornado aircraft to 
the tune of $12-16 billion. 

Other joint West European arms programmes include the manufac¬ 
ture of light attack aircraft Alpha Jet developed by France in cooperation 
with the FRG, the Jaguar multipurpose aircraft (Britain, France). 

Joint development and manufacture of missile systems is under way 
at the Euromissile Dynamics Group consortium which comprises firms; 
SNIAS (France), MBB (FRG), Aerospace Limited (Britain). Besides, 
between 1970 and 1980 four more consortiums for missiles and five 
consortiums for space technology have been set up in Western Europe. 

A growing share of the output of other branches of military industry 
(weapons systems for ground forces, communications systems, radio 
electronics and ammunition) is being produced on an integrated basis. 
The least integrated areas are ship-building and tank-building but there, 
too, joint projects arc afoot. 

The late 1970s and the early 1980s saw the emergence of the first 
joint companies to manufacture and market earth satellites for civilian 
and military purposes, carrier missiles and other space technology. 

The MICs ol the FRG, France and Britain are the most active in the 
joint production of military hardware. They constitute the nucleus of 
the regional MIC and between them produce frpm 75 to 80 per cent of 
all the military hardware in the region. The share of jointly produced 
military products rose from 7 per cent of the total arms manufacture in 
Western Europe in the mid-1970s to 12-15 per cent in the main five or 
six N.ATO countries in the early 1980s. Jointly produced military pro- 

IPW-Berichle, No. 5, 1982, pp. 24-31. 
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ducts (planes, tactical missiles, etc.) account for as much as 40 to 50 per 
cent and more in the total arms purchases of such countries as Italy, 
Norway and Denmark. 

It is only logical that the development of this form of arms manu¬ 
facture in Western Europe intensifies contradictions between imperialist 
states. Thus, Britain is worried by its lag behind France in the rate of 
military industry growth and by the rapid increase of the FRG’s mili¬ 
tary economic potential. France is not too happy about the e.xpanding 
cooperation of the FRG and the USA in military R&D and joint arms 
manufacture and of the growing cooperation between the military mono¬ 
polies of the FRG and Britain. One must also bear in mind that all these 
countries vie with each other for the leading role and the lion’s share 
of orders in joint military projects. 

GROWING PARTICIPATION OF THE MICs IN NATO's MILITARY PREPARATIONS 

I n the 1970s the war industry and the armed forces of the West European 
NATO countries were still very dependent on the MIC of the USA 
for its technology and the main production components, particularly in 
electronics, and for supplies of vital military hardware. In the early 
1980s their armed forces received 28 per cent of the total cost of Ame- 
lican arms exports (through NATO channels), while the share of Ame¬ 
rican weapons in the armed forces of the region (except France) varies 
from 10 per cent (Britain) to 50 per cent (small countries). 

But one must be mindful of the fact that the growing military-indus¬ 
trial potential of the West European countries and the deepening pro¬ 
cess of their military economic integration tend to increase their role 
within NATO. Thus, while in 1971 the West European countries covered 
almost 25 per cent of the bloc’s military e.vpenditure, that share increa¬ 
sed to 44 per cent in 1982. In 1979-1980, the USA spent $36-41 billion 
annually to manufacture conventional weapons (less military R & D ex¬ 
penditure) while the figure for the West European region was $29- 
34 billion, i. e., about 81-86 per cent of the US level. The recent past 
years have seen further growth of the volume of military output in 
Western Europe. In Britain, for example, it increased from $7-8 billion 
to $9 billion. 

An analysis of the dynamics of actual military spending by the major 
West European NATO countries reveals a steady uptrend in the 1970s 
with the average annual rate of growth in most of these countries far 
in excess of that ot NATO as a whole. The USA put a stop on the at¬ 
tempts by the West European countries to decrease somewhat their share 
of the burden of military expenditure in the late 1970s. The December 
1978 session of the NATO Council binds them to a minimum 3 per cent 
growth of annual military spending in real terms. 

Under the updated national NATO programmes the average annual 
grow'th of real military spending in the NATO bloc as a whole will 
amount to 7 per cent in 1980-1985, the figure for the USA being 9-10 per 
cent and for West European countries—about 3 per cent. That is almost 
2.3 times more than the rate of growth of NATO military spending under 
the long-term 1979-1994 military programme adopted in 1978. 

Thus, every year sees Western Europe becoming a stronger military 
and economic ally of the USA in NATO. Suffice it to note that the Euro¬ 
group provides 75 per cent of the land forces. 75 per cent of the tanks, 
65 per cent of the aircraft and 60 per cent of the warships of NATO in 
Europe. In 1983, it made operational a large amount of the latest tnili- 

Problems of Military Detente, Moscow, Nauka Publishers, 1981, p. 324 (in 
Russian). 
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tary hardware for all branches of the armed forces. It should likewise 
be kept in mind that Britain and France provide over a quarter of the 
overall amount of NATO’s medium range nuclear weapons in Europe. 
The growing r7iililary potential of Western Europe enables the USA to 
use more forces and resources to carry out its expansionist goals and 
imperial strategy in other regions of the world. 

The USA still possesses the capitalist world’s most powerful military 
and economic potential and by far surpasses its partners in the military 
use of science and technology, as also in nuclear weapons stockpiles and 
means of delivery. Nevertheless, there occurred a noticeable shift in the 
balance of military forces between Western Europe and the USA. 

In the 1970s and especially in the 1980s expanded export of weapons 
by leading NATO countries was stimulated along with traditional mili¬ 
tary-political interests by the attempt to improve the balance of payments, 
to obtain oil and raw materials in exchange for arms, and ultimately to 
increase the profits and make more competitive the national corporations. 
For example, France covers 25 per cent of the cost of its oil imports by 
the export of arms. The growing West European arms exports are in 
turn an important factor contributing to the emergence of a regional 
MIC in the context of growing demand for the latest joint products. 

Yet, the growing rivalry for arms markets is generating new imperial¬ 
ist contradictions between the West European I^ATO countries and their 
overseas partner. On the one hand, the MlCs of the West European coun¬ 
tries are more dependent on the military and economic returns from 
arms exports than the USA because their internal markets are smaller 
and their monetary, raw materials and other resources are more limited. 
On the other hand, the West European NATO countries, interested in 
getting the latest American military hardware, receive up to 40 per 
cent of their weapons import from the USA (Britain and France over 
90 per cent). 

During the past five years Western Europe has managed to reduce 
the ratio between import and export of arms with the USA from 10 : 1 
to 8 : 1 (for the FRG the figures are 6: I, and for Britain 4; 1). It is 
not surprising that the EG member-countries arc insisting that the USA 
increase its purchases of arms designed and produced by the West Eu¬ 
ropean MIC for the sake of preserving a strong defence industry base 
in Western Europe. 

TRENDS IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE REGIONAL MK IN WESTERN EUROPE 

T hus, the main trend in the development of the MIC in Western Euro¬ 
pe in the 1980s is toward further internationalization of production 
and capital in the arms industry mainly by the state-monopoly methods, 
the growing role in this process of the EG and other NATO bodies as 
well as the EPG and the far-reaching medium- and long-term program¬ 
mes of arms manufacture. This trend has brought to the fore the pro¬ 
blems of the formation of a regional MIC in Western Europe. 

The integration processes are most advanced in the manufacture of 
the key types of new military equipment and arms systems. This produced 
a strong nucleus of a regional MIC as represented by the main countries 
of the region—France, Britain, FRG and Italy—cooperating closely on a 
state-monopoly basis and accounting between them for the manufacture 
of 80 per cent of all the arms produced by the West European wing of 
NATO. 

Survey of Current Affairs, January 1983, p. 22. 

Handelsblatt, 16/17, January 1981. 

'* Calculated from; World Military Expenditures and Arms Transfers, Washing¬ 
ton 1980. 

See Survey of Current Affairs. January 1983, p. 22. 
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Such interstate organizations as the EG and the EPG do not only 
provide a coordinating and regulating regional centre in military R & D 
and arms manufacture but are a major stimulus of expanded arms trade. 
Plans are hatched to turn the EEC into a military-political grouping—a 
European Union. At the same time one must note that the emergence 
of the West European regional MIC which started in the 1970s is far 
from complete. The stepped-up arms race in the main countries of the 
region to which the leading bodies of the NATO are constantly prodd¬ 
ing them, will, undoubtedly, accelerate that process. 

Of course, the greatest danger for peace and security in Europe and 
the rest of the world today is posed by the deployment in some West 
European states, begun in November 1983, of new American medium- 
range nuclear missiles designed to deliver a “first, disarming strike” at 
military facilities and control centres of the USSR and other socialist 
countries. As a result of the appearance of these missiles in Western 
Europe both military and political tensions have escalated in the world 
and the Soviet-Amcrican negotiations, whose goal was the limitation 
and substantial reduction of nuclear weapons, have been broken off. 

Nor can one fail to see that the West European countries, having te¬ 
thered themselves in one form or another to NATO’s adventuristic nuclear 
strategy, are in this situation as well attempting themselves to bolster 
substantially their own missile and nuclear potentials. For example, the 
FRG intends to purchase Pcrshing-2s from the USA to modernize its 
missiles. Britain and France are stepping up their programmes to in¬ 
crease and modernize their nuclear potentials. 

Thus, generally speaking, the buildup of the military-industrial po¬ 
tential of the West European states and the formation of a regional mi¬ 
litary-industrial complex is already posing an additional threat to the 
security of the USSR and other Warsaw^ Treaty member states. 

In an effort to thwart the development of these dangerous trends, the 
Warsaw Treaty countries have repeatedly moved constructive proposals 
aimed at ending the arms race and improving the international situation, 
in Europe first and foremost. 

The experience of the Conference on Security and Cooperation in 
Europe and the Madrid meeting of representatives of the member coun¬ 
tries of the European Conferences which adopted a decision to begin in 
Stockholm the proceedings of the Conference on Confidence- and Secu¬ 
rity-Building Measures and Disarmament in Europe has shown that 
given good-will thorny international problems can be resolved not by 
bolstering military force, but on the basis of common sense and mutual 
benefit. 


2 * 
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T he triumph of the socialist system in the USSR which has proclaimed 
the respect for political, social and individual rights and liberties has 
marked a new historical stage in the worldwide struggle for human 
rights. Confronting each other in this struggle are, on one side, the in¬ 
domitable magnetic force of the spectacular example which is of tremen¬ 
dous international import, and, on the other, the class hatred and the 
desire to crush that example or, at the very least, to vilify, malign, or 
distort it. The historical development has conclusively proven that true 
democracy and genuine humanism are inconsistent with the preservation 
of the economic and social inequality, national and racial discrimination. 

Throughout the postwar period, the European and world progressive 
public opinion has been persistently seeking headway in the matter of 
human rights and freedoms in interstate relations. As a result, the United 
Nations has adopted major international documents such as the Univer¬ 
sal Declaration of Human Rights, the International Covenants on Human 
Rights, and other conventions and agreements which reflect the aspira¬ 
tions of the broadest social strata by proclaiming the rights of the in¬ 
dividual to life, work, education, equality without distinction as to race 
or sex, social security, and many others. 

Those documents also stress the need to promote and encourage the 
effective exercise of civil, political, economic, social, cultural and other 
rights and freedoms. Millions of working people in the capitalist world 
have pinned their hopes for a better future for themselves and their 
nearest and dearest to the adoption of those documents. 

By the mid-1970s, the world community faced the task of securing the 
w'dest possible adherence of states to the fundamental international do¬ 
cuments on human rights and ensuring their universality and pi'actical 
execution. Yet, some governments have been hard put to adhere to those 
prime documents of international law. The difficulties they are facing 
have yet to be surmounted. 

For many years the US Administration has been moving at a snails 
pace, inter alia, in submitting certain papers dealing with human rights 
to Congress for approval. While profiling by every possible occasion to 
blatantly advertise his own commitment to human rights, the current 
master of the White House has not as yet submitted to Congress for its 
consideration such a major document as the convention banning genocide. 
The United States has not thus far ratified the International Covenants 
on Human Rights and .some other accords. While the equality of men and 
women in the socialist countries gives no cause for doubt, Congress has 
for over 60 years now been “examining” the amendment to the US Con¬ 
stitution, proposed as early as in 1923, concerning the recognition of 
equal rights for men and women, this happening some 200-odd years 
after the foundation of the American state. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that human rights issues continue to be in the focus of the world public’s 
attention. 
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The development of cooperation in the humanitarian field is called 
upon to ensure the application of human rights and the rights of the 
peoples to the practice of international relations. A major step in this 
direction was made by the Conference on Security and Cooperation in 
Europe held in Helsinki in 1975 which, apart from the matters related 
to security on the continent, considered the principles governing relations 
between participating states, development of economic relations and co¬ 
operation in humanitarian fields, including that of human rights. 

The elaboration and practical execution of measures designed to 
ensure human rights are part and parcel of the European peace process. 
Under the Helsinki Final Act, cooperation in humanitarian and other 
fields embraces a wide range of aspects such as the development of ties 
in the fields of culture and education, wider dissemination of information, 
and human contacts. In this respect, the 35 countries participating in the 
European Conference have set themselves a task of developing contacts 
“among persons, institutions and organizations of the participating 
States” and contributing to “the solution of the humanitarian problems 
that arise in that connection.” ‘ 

The problems related to cooperation in humanitarian fields gave rise 
to intense debate during the preparation of the Final Act and subsequent¬ 
ly consumed much time and effort at the Belgrade meeting of 1977- 
1978 and in the course of the Madrid meeting of the CSCE participating 
states which drew to a successful conclusion in September 1983. 

At the Helsinki Conference, the desire of the European peoples to 
assert detente as a principle of relations among states made it possible 
not only to agree upon specific measures in the field of human rights but 
also to determine their place and connection with other aspects of inter¬ 
state relations. Later, however, attempts were made to oppose human 
rights to the measures in the spheres of military detente or economic co¬ 
operation, which is contrary to the agreement reached in Helsinki that 
all the principles of interstate relations are of primary significance and 
they will be equally and unreservedly applied. 

Because of the differences in the socio-economic and political systems 
of the states participating in the all-European process and in the light of 
crucial divergencies of principle in their approaches to the settlement of 
many problems, it was far from easy to come to terms on human rights 
(Just like, incidentally, on issues of cooperation in the spheres of econo¬ 
my, science, technology, education, information exchange, and military 
security). 

Yet, the overall situation which had evolved in Europe by 1975, the 
constructive peace initiatives by socialist diplomacy, and the active part 
played by other states permitted the leaders of the 35 states at the Hel¬ 
sinki Conference to arrive at important and substantial accords on coope¬ 
ration on a great many issues, including human rights. In particular, 
agreement was reached on the principle of respect for human rights and 
fundamental freedoms. Apart from a few basic provisions incorporated in 
the text of the principle itself, practical issues related to implementing 
those provisions were partly reflected in the chapter of the Final Act 
on cooperation in humanitarian and other fields. 


O ver the eight-odd years which have elapsed since the Helsinki Conf¬ 
erence the Soviet Union and other socialist countries have implemen¬ 
ted a sweeping programme of measures aimed at putting into practice 

' Following the Path Paved in Helsinki. The Soviet Union and the Implementation 
of the Final Act of the All-European Conference. Documents and Materials, Politizdat, 
1980, p. 477 (in Russian). 
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the agreements attained. Many specific provisions related to human rights 
have been incorporated in the text of, and are guaranteed by, the Soviet 
Constitution, while others have found reflection in various administrative 
decrees adopted by the USSR. 

Socialist society legally guarantees every citizen free secondary and 
vocational education as well as access to higher education, broad oppor¬ 
tunities for advanced training in his or her profession or occupation, low- 
cost housing, employment in one’s chosen trade, social security in case 
of disability or old age, and other benefits from the social funds. At the 
same time, each Soviet citizen bears certain responsibilities to defend 
and abide by the interests of society and the state. 

Yuri Andropov stressed that any citizen of the Soviet Union whose 
interests coincide with the interests of society feels the entire magnitude 
of our democratic freedoms. But the matter is quite different if 
and when, in certain cases, those interests do not coincide. In this re^ 
spect,'our attitude is straightforward, namely, priority should be accord¬ 
ed to the interests of the whole society, of all the working people, and we 
consider this principle quite fair. 

In the USSR, strict and unfaltering compliance with the provisions of 
the Final Act related to human rights has been facilitated by the special 
concern that the Communist Party and the Soviet government have al¬ 
ways displayed towards this sphere of state and social activities. 

Quite different a picture unfolds in the capitalis,t countries, whose 
political and diplomatic representatives would not hear of guaranteeing 
the right of people to work, social and economic justice, education, social 
security, etc. Thus, the economic, social, political and legal systems of 
the citadel of imperialism—the United States—give rise to continuous 
and numerous violations of human rights. US realities arc such that most 
citizens of that country can but dream about genuine democratic liber¬ 
ties and rights. Any attempt to find in the US Constitution even a pass¬ 
ing mention of a guaranteed right to work would be in vain. 

The attitude of the Western countries to the place held by human 
rights in interstate relations is also diametrically opposite from the posi¬ 
tion of the socialist countries. Nonetheless, despite the fundamental diffe¬ 
rences in the approach to the problem of human rights, the Helsinki Con¬ 
ference made a substantial step forward towards reaching agreement on 
specific measures in this field, acceptable to all the participating states 
and signifying real alleviations for people. The Conference determined the 
place and interrelationship of human rights within the system qf inter¬ 
state ties and emphasized the dependence of the settlement of practical 
issues in this field upon detente. 

No one can dispute the fact that human rights and fundamental free¬ 
doms as well as citizens’ obligations are regulated by the laws and ad¬ 
ministrative regulations of each state. This has been clearly established 
in the Final Act, too. In the meantime, at the Belgrade meeting and 
particularly at the Madrid meeting repeated attempts were made, first 
and foremost by the US delegation, to interfere in the internal affairs 
of other, in particular socialist, states. Naturally, attempts of this kind 
have always encountered and will continue to encounter powerful opposi¬ 
tion since they are based on designs to provoke confrontation between 
states and to excite groundless suspicion and mutual distrust. 

It goes without saying that neither Belgrade nor Madrid were lacking 
in reminders that any aggravation of the international situation, parti¬ 
cularly in Europe, tended to harm human rights above all. And indeed, 
the history of Europe affords many an example showing that a deteriora¬ 
tion of relations between states immediately resulted in restraints placed 
against the movement of persons and contacts among them. And, while 
US delegates to the Madrid meeting persisted in negating this obvious 
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truth, the Washington Administration itself, following a policy of con¬ 
frontation, was plainly demonstrating its highly negative attitude to the 
development of various forms of ties and contacts, for instance, by deny¬ 
ing visas to many Soviet representatives invited to visit the United Sta¬ 
tes by American trade unions or other social organizations and insti¬ 
tutions. 

In neglecting the lessons of history and acting contrary to the solemn 
obligation assumed in Helsinki to overcome the confrontation stemming 
from the character of relations among participating states with different 
social systems, during the three years while the Madrid meeting was in 
progress the United States more than once tried to push the problems 
of human rights into the arena of confrontation with socialist countries. 
Some of Washington’s NATO allies also took part in this unbecoming 
exercise. It should be noted for the sake of fairness that a confrontation 
at the Madrid meeting would hardly have occurred at all, had it not been 
for the persistent attempts by the US delegation to impede the attain¬ 
ment of mutually acceptable agreements. 

Nevertheless, US representatives have been eventually compelled to 
take into account the legitimate anxiety of the world public in respect of 
compliance with generally recognized human rights and freedoms (which 
constitute a subject willingly expatiated upon by US delegates at various 
forums) in connection with the nuclear arms race whipped up by the 
aggressive forces of imperialism and its dangerous consequences for the 
paramount human right—the right to life. Propaganda assertions about 
“concern for human rights” on the part of those who arc bending over 
backwards to add new twists to the arms race spiral sound openly 
blasphemous. 

As to the Soviet Union and other socialist countries, their representa¬ 
tives have been invariably stressing that, while considering the develop¬ 
ment of cooperation, in particular contacts, in the humanitarian field to 
be an important element in the "strengthening of friendly relations and 
trust among peoples”, one must not forget or, even less so, crudely 
violate the agreement on observing the principles guiding relations 
between stales, as they are embodied in the Final Act which has gained 
universal and unanimous approval. 

Indeed, that document sets forth clear-cut criteria for resolving pro¬ 
blems in the humanitarian field. According to the Final Act, those ques¬ 
tions must be settled by the states concerned "under mutually acceptable 
conditions”. This provision seems to determine with sufficient clarity the 
attitude of states and their representatives to the search for solutions 
in the spirit of mutual regard for the interests of all the parties, the more 
so since here we are talking about issues which directly aITect the interests 
of the state, society and certain individuals. Moreover, the need has been 
recognized to look for solutions which would preclude a collision between 
personal interests and those of society and the state. _ 


A good many examples can be cited to illustrate the successful settle¬ 
ment of humanitarian problems in the eight years since the Helsinki 
Conference. In particular, matters related to the reunification of families 
separated by the war and its consequences presented much difficulty; 
however, by now they have been all but resolved. As to temporary meet¬ 
ings on the basis of family ties, here, too, positive changes have occurred. 
The past years have witnessed a considerable increase in international 
tourism and more active ties in the fields of culture and education as 
well as intensified trade and business relations, which create most fa¬ 
vourable opportunities for a fuller knowledge of the life and history of 
other countries and peoples. 
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A particular dynamism lias characterized the development of multi¬ 
farious contacts and ties among socialist countries whose governments, 
expressing the will of their peoples, have been encouraging in every re¬ 
spect human intercommunication in its most diverse formal and informal 
aspects. Extensive and wholly unrestrained contacts, both professional 
and individual, between nationals of the fraternal countries are called 
upon to promote the harmonious development of the individual in social¬ 
ist society. 

It can be safely stated that detente in Europe has manifested in prac¬ 
tice its vitalizing force in various fields of interstate relations on the con¬ 
tinent, particularly in the settlement of the problems of human rights and 
fundamental freedoms, including the real safeguarding of the primary 
right of the individual—the right to life. The process of European detente 
has also set an encouraging example for the peoples in other regions of 
the world. 

Meanwhile, the reactionary imperialist forces detect in the struggle 
of the working people for human rights a real danger for their exploita¬ 
tive system which merely pays lip service to these rights while erecting 
all sorts of barriers in the way of their execution. In the present-day cir¬ 
cumstances, representatives of the militant quarters of imperialism, avail¬ 
ing themselves of the time-tested methods of the bourgeois politicians, are 
trying to distort human rights, to find some substitution for their true 
content, to switch debates on them onto a fal.se track, and to provoke 
endless wrangles about some non-existing problems.' 

Symbolic in this respect is the posture of the current US Administra¬ 
tion regarding the accords on human rights, incorporated into the Hel¬ 
sinki Final Act. Initially, the US ruling quarters attempted to establish a 
complex interdependence between the approach to the problems of mili¬ 
tary detente and disarmament and to human rights. Yet, in reality all the 
pompous phraseology concerning human rights concealed their desire to 
apply brakes to the process of building security in Europe. As is known, 
American representatives were dodging for a long while the discussion 
of issues pertaining to military detente, which had a direct bearing on 
the foremost human right—the right to life, since that was contrary to 
their aggressive policies and to the arms race whipped up by them. 
Therefore, they persisted in their attempts to shift the emphasis to other 
aspects of the problem of human rights and to forestall its wide 
discussion. 

The positions maintained by US representatives and their statements 
at various forums testified that the actual exercise of human rights and 
fundamental freedoms in reality had no more fascination for US aut¬ 
horities than in the sphere of military detente or in the agreement on 
confidence- and security-building measures. Ronald Reagan is making a 
bid to foist his own highly prejudiced viewpoint with regard to those 
matters upon representatives of states and governments bound to the 
United States by their membership in the West’s military and political 
blocs. 

Symptomatic in this regard are the regular semiannual reports by the 
US President to the US Congress’ Commission on Security and Coopera¬ 
tion in Europe. They are nothing else but a blatant attempt not only to 
set the pace for the sentiments of and pronouncements by US legis¬ 
lators but also to influence the human rights posture maintained by the 
governments and diplomatic circles of other countries-recipients of those 
reports.. It is certainly not the President himself who authors those docu¬ 
ments, but by affixing his signature to them he shoulders the responsibi¬ 
lity for their content. 

Let us take, for instance, the 12th semiannual report dated June 1982. 

A reader of that paper would be genuinely taken aback by its intrinsic 
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partiality, lack of objectivity, and obvious distortion of facts. The authors 
of the report did their utmost to repudiate the ways and means prescribed 
by the Final Act for achieving its objective of "promoting better rela¬ 
tions” among the participating states. At the same time, the report con¬ 
tains no mention whatsoever of serious concern over the rights of the 
individual to life, peace, work and social equality, which has been a 
prime mover for many a statement by representatives of socialist coun¬ 
tries at the Madrid meeting and other international forums held in recent 
years. 

Piling up malicious slanders and provocative charges against the So¬ 
viet Union and other socialist countries is clearly designed to divert the 
world public’s attention from the incessant violations of human rights 
by US authorities and those of certain other countries. Well known are 
the facts exemplifying the policy of the physical extermination by US 
authorities of the original inhabitants of their country—the American In¬ 
dians, a policy which constitutes a blatant case of genocide against that 
group of the population. 

The International Covenant on Civil and Political Rights bans torture, 
inhuman treatment or punishment of prisoners. Yet, many of the US 
jails are infamous for their cruel mores and brutalities with regard to 
the inmates who are experimented upon with drugs or in other ways. 
They are turned into guinea pigs for testing behaviour-modifying techni¬ 
ques, including electric shock, drug treatment and neurosurgery which 
destroy the human personality. In all likelihood, it is precisely its re¬ 
luctance to put an end to those violations of human rights that has pro¬ 
mpted the US Administration until recently to avoid ratifying the In¬ 
ternational Covenant on Civil and Political Rights. 

During congressional hearings, a former US intelligence chief. 
Admiral Turner, acknowledged that the CIA was covertly financing be¬ 
haviour-regulating research conducted by 80 institutions, including 44 
colleges and universities as well as hospitals, jails and pharmaceutical 
companies. The press has carried news about dangerous experiments 
upon the inmates of the Saint Quentin and Soledad prisons, an over¬ 
whelming majority of whom belong to national minorities—blacks, In¬ 
dians, and Hispanics. 

Ever new unvarnished facts concerning human rights violations by the 
US invaders in Grenada, the staging of subversive actions against 
Nicaragua by Washington’s special services, and many other acts com¬ 
mitted by US authorities, which defile the human dignity and the con¬ 
science of humanity, graphically illustrate their true attitude to human 
rights and liberties. 

The performance of some of the US allies in military blocs in this re¬ 
gard has been pretty much the same. The testimony of dozens upon do¬ 
zens of people who have been brutally tortured in the police stations and 
jails of Ulster, which have been submitted to the European human rights 
court of justice in Strasbourg, afford a shameful example of human rights 
violations by the British occupation troops. 

Yet, it would be in vain to search in the presidential reports for any 
description of.the actual status of human rights in the United States it¬ 
self or in allied countries. The semiannual reports by the President con¬ 
tain no such information. Against the background of the US Admini¬ 
stration’s complete disregard for the dismal and unequal situation of the 
American Indians and immigrants from Central and South America, for 
violence and terrorism in El Salvador and Guatemala, the feeble attempts 
by Washington to feign eager concern for the rights of certain nationali¬ 
ties appear atrociously hypocritical and Machiavellian. 

The reports’ hacks, obviously influenced by the President himself, also 
display “concern” for those who profess or practise religious faiths and 
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for religious affairs in general. In so doing, they turn a blind eye to the 
accords reached in Helsinki and at the Madrid meeting to the effect that 
the clergymen practising within the framework of the laws and admi¬ 
nistrative regulations established by a state can, and do, maintain con¬ 
tacts in the field of their, purely religious, activities. Judging by the US 
President’s report, he does not care a bit about religious rites and cere¬ 
monies; what he really wishes to achieve is to subordinate the church to 
the ideology of militant imperialism and to lend support to various illegal 
sects and groups which seek to scourge the souls of those who have come 
under their influence in socialist countries. ' 

The presidential reports on the implementation of the CSCE Final 
Act are not intended to be read in the USSR, but their content cannot 
but arouse the indignation of the Soviet citizens at the ignorance of 
their authors and their crude aspersions on the Soviet way of life. Let us 
take, for example, the following passage: “Most Soviet women... continue 
to live the lives of second-class citizens...” Or the following: “Women 
nationwide receive smaller salaries than men”. ^ Never feeling any aver¬ 
sion to using the dirtiest tricks and stratagems, the authors tend to cook 
up some utterly absurd yarn such as the following: “Soviet audiences 
are being told religion is a threat to Soviet military power...”. ^ 

The distortion of facts and any cynical falsehoods are the more pre¬ 
ferable methods for highlighting all issues related to the Soviet Union 
and other socialist countries in those reports. Thus, L|S official represen¬ 
tatives persist in their attempts to portray the sentences passed on cer¬ 
tain individuals for the crimes committed in those countries as persecu¬ 
tion for reasons of nationality. Those and other dirty rumours are being 
spread with particular abandon by the CIA-financed Radio Liberty and 
Radio Free Europe. The leaders of those centres of radio sabotage, sub¬ 
servient to the US imperialism, hope to switch the discussion of human 
rights on to a false trail, to distract attention from the solution of the 
numerous existing problems, from the horrible scourge of unemployment, 
from oppression, inequity and poverty which pursue millions of people 
in the capitalist countries. In the United States alone about 40 million 
people have been recognized as living below the official “poverty level”. 

The US President feigns to astonishment over Poland’s sentencing of 
criminals guilty of illegal publications and dissemination of leaflets call¬ 
ing for actions against the people’s power. * The sentencing for state trea¬ 
son and espionage and the punishment meted out for engaging in anti- 
state activities and for abetting foreign governments in their hostile ac¬ 
tions are described by the US President as a “violation of human rights”. 

At the Madrid meeting, the US delegation showed clearly enough 
that its interests lay only in those aspects of human contacts which would 
permit them to penetrate Soviet society with a view to finding unstable, 
parasitical elements therein and subsequently using them for purposes 
hostile to the Soviet state and the socialist system. By the same token, 
US authorities have been for several years now hampering the develop¬ 
ment of contacts and exchanges with the trade unions and other public 
organizations and institutions of the USSR, i. e., those forms of human 
intercourse which can help promote understanding between peoples. 

Propaganda speculations by US representatives concerning the reuni¬ 
fication of families, particularly those of Jewish nationality, can hardly 

* Twelfth Semiannual Report by the President to the Commission on Security and 
Cooperation in Europe on the Implementation of the Helsinki Final Act, Dec. 1, 1981, 
May 31, 1982, p. 38. 

3 Ibid., p. 39 , 

‘ See Thirteenth Semiannual Report by the President to the Commission on Secu¬ 
rity and Cooperation in Europe on the Implementation of the Helsinki Final Act, June 1, 
1982, Nov. 30. 1982, p. 17. 




be called concern for human rights. The US authorities are not much 
worried by the fact that, playing up human sentiments, they themselves 
are quite often provoking human tragedies. The real picture shows hund¬ 
reds of persons of Jewish and other nationalities staying at present in 
several European countries, who have been tricked into leaving their 
homes and who do not wish to settle in Israel. There is no place for those 
victims of the American propaganda in the USA, either, but they are 
needed for maintaining the artificially contrived problem which has be¬ 
come a bargaining chip of sorts in US foreign policy. 

For a long period now, the question of enticing skilled scientific and 
technical personnel to the United States has been arising both in various 
European and non-European countries. Alluring highly skilled cadres 
from other countries, the USA not only builds up its own scientific and 
technological potential but also reduces the competitive power of its 
partners, including its allies. The problems of human rights and morality 
do not seem to worry the US Admiinstration in this case. 

Closely bound to the brain drain is the problem of the unequal 
status of foreign workers who are ruthlessly e.xploited in the USA and 
some West European countries. Well known are the facts concerning 
flagrant violations of human rights of Chicanos (Mexican Americans), 
actual cases of people being sold into slavery on cotton plantations in 
southern United States, and humiliation of migrant labourers in France, 
Britain, the FRG, and Switzerland. In many cases those people are 
forced to live without their families and in very poor sanitary conditions. 

It is precisely the dismal situation of foreign workers in some count¬ 
ries participating in the all-European process that has brought about 
the inclusion of the following paragraph in the Helsinki Final Act: “To 
ensure equality of rights between migrant workers and nationals of the 
host countries with regard to conditions of employment and work and 
to social security, and to endeavour to ensure that migrant workers may 
enjoy satisfactory living conditions, especially housing conditions.” 

Unwilling to resign themselves to the growing, year by year, force 
of patriotism, national pride and friendship of the peoples of the Soviet 
Union and other socialist countries, the ideologists of militant imperial¬ 
ism are trying to artificially raise an uproar around the reunification of 
families. t5isrcgarding the interests of close relatives in their home 
countries, the immigration services of some states arrange for meetings 
in foreign countries with persons whose relationship quite frequently is 
difficult to establish. Thus, human rights and humanitarian problems 
are deliberately turned into a pretext for a confrontation between states. 
It is symbolic that several US public organizations dealing with the 
protection of civil rights in the United States recently noted that the 
policy of the current Washington Administration in the field of human 
rights was serving the goals of anticommunist propaganda and had 
nothing in common with humanistic topics expounded by US leaders. 

The attitude of the US Administration to the status of human rights in 
various countries graphically exposes its spurious, hypocritical ap¬ 
proach to that important sphere of political, economic and social activi¬ 
ties of states.' What is the genuine worth of the grandiloquent pronoun¬ 
cements by the US President about human rights while the US delega¬ 
tion to the last, 38th session of the UN General Assembly voted against 
ten out of the 11 resolutions tabled on various aspects of the policy 
of apartheid? The session condemned mass and crude violations of 
human rights in Chile, El Salvador, Israel, Guatemala, and South Africa. 

Yet, the US Administration not only provides support to those govern¬ 
ments but, contrary to the views and judgements of the world public 
at large, detects a sort of “progress” in their human rights activities. 
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Official Washington has described as a “model of democracy” the 
murderous regime of apartheid prevailing in South Africa and brutally 
trampling upon the rights of millions of that country’s native inhabit¬ 
ants. A statement made public by a prestigious public organization— 
the Council of Hemispheric Affairs, accuses the US Administration of 
abetting the dictatorships of Central America in the atrocious crimes 
they have committed against their own peoples. The document says that 
in 1983 the security forces and “death squads” in El Salvador and 
Guatemala miirdered over 10,000 civilians. According to the statement, 
those victims are a result of the connivance of the US Administration 
which has hushed up the liurnan rights violations perpetrated by Wa¬ 
shington’s allies in Central America. 

In exposing the policy of imperialist brigandage on the part of the 
US Administration with regard to independent sovereign states in 
Central America and other regions of the world, Yuri Andropov noted in 
a Pravda interview that the “United States wants to smash the people’s 
power -and return by force of arms the hated dictators, the stooges of 
the United States. In the White House all this is usually called a 
‘struggle for human rights’. Anything more cynical is hard to imagine.” 

In the USA itself, whose authorities are more than willing to don 
the toga of fighters for human rights, violations of those rights and 
social ulcers and contrasts have reached their ape.x. Moreover, this is 
a question not only of destinies of certain individuals, no matter how 
impressive their numbers are, but of entire ethnic groups and nationali¬ 
ties. From the standpoint of the violation of basic human rights and 
freedoms and the sweeping character of national oppression, raci.sm and 
all sorts of manifestations of the social injustice, the United States has 
undoubtedly gained its laurels. 

Today, as well, the situation in the United States vividly confirms 
the correctness of the evaluation of bourgeois democracy given by Lenin 
who noted: “Take the fundamental lav'.s of modern states, take their 
administration, take freedom of assembly, freedom of the press, or ‘equal¬ 
ity of all citizens before the law’, and you will see at every turn evidence 
of the hypocrisy of bourgeois democracy with which every honest and 
class-conscious worker is familiar”.^ 

9 

T he CSCE participating states face an important and urgent task, 
namely by overcoming all obstructive attempts made by certain 
Western slates, to proceed with the implementation of the humanitarian 
agreements embodied in the Helsinki Final Act and in the Concluding 
Document of the Madrid meeting. It is essential to stress the long-term 
nature of those accords. 

It goes without saying that the prospects of the discussion of issues 
related to human rights and human contacts at meetings of experts 
slated for 1985 and 1986 will larfiely depend on the status of political 
and military detente and on compliance with all the principles and pro¬ 
visions of the Final Act. 

Since its very inception, the Soviet .state has been consistently and 
untiringly fighting for the realization, not in words but in deed, of 
human rights and fundamental freedoms. The Soviet Union will continue 
to advocate respect for those rights and reliable guarantees for the 
foremost right of the individual—the right to life, which in the present- 
day circumstances can be ensured only by removing the threat of a 
nuclear war being unleashed by the aggressive forces of imperialism. 

* V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 28, p. 244. 


PRC State Council Premier 
Visits the USA 


I. A L E X E Y E V. F. NIKOLAYEV 


F or the last 20-odd years the ruling circles of the USA through suc¬ 
cessive US Administrations, whether Democratic or Republican, have 
pursued a course for involving China into the orbit of anti-Soviet Wes¬ 
tern policy and providing a solid material basis for Sino-American rela¬ 
tions. Washington has not ceased in its attempts to play the “China 
card” in the global confrontation between socialism and capitalism. 

American leaders are clearly worried about the signs of improvement 
iti Soviet-Chinese relations and they fear the prospect of a possible nor¬ 
malization of these relations. To keep China to its pro-Wes4ern stand, 
the White House claims that the two countries’ “strategic interests” are 
identical or close, it has lifted some of the restrictions on trade and 
economic ties with China by listing it as a “friendly state” and is in¬ 
volving it in military cooperation by offering it American arms. It is 
significant that Washington is doing all this against the background of 
e.xtreme hostility towards the Soviet Union and global militarist prepa¬ 
rations which have brought mankind to a dangerous point. 

Contacts and exchanges between the USA and China in the political, 
trade, economic, scientific, technological, and cultural fields, as well as 
between public and other organizations have recently reached an im¬ 
pressive level. US direct investments in China approached $500 million, 
which is more than the investments of any other country. During 1983 
more than 100,000 Americans visited China. There are now more than 
10,000 Chinese students, probationers and trainees at American univer¬ 
sities and colleges. Every month an average of 200 Chinese missions of 
every kind come to the United States. Americans do not conceal that 
they attach great significance to the Chinese National Centre for the 
Training of Economic Managers set up in 1980 in Dalin (north-east 
China). During the past four years that Centre, staffed by American spe¬ 
cialists, has trained 750 high-ranking Chinese e.xecutives. In American 
opinion, the Centre helps to spread and promote pro-US sentiments 
among the present and future leaders of the PRC. The USA considers 
the Dalin Centre to be “the most profitable American investment” in 
China. 

According to American data, the introduction of new export control 
rules with regard to the PRC may increase supplies of modern technology 
to the PRC, including technology that could be used militarily. These 
supplies could reach $ 1,500-$2,000 million in 1984 (as against 
$350 million in 1982 and $800 million in 1983). And the overall volume 
of American-Chinese trade is expected to be $5,500 million compared to 
$4,300 million in 1983. 


I t was against this background that Zhao Ziyang, Premier of the State 
Council of the PRC, visited the USA in January 1984, the first visit 
by the head of the Chinese government to that country since the two 
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countries established relations. According to a State Department spokes¬ 
man, the visit, together with President Reagan’s visit to China scheduled 
for April this year, represents a “climax” in the restoration of “dynam¬ 
ism and consolidation” of Arnerican-Chinese relations on the basis of 
deeper “mutual trust”. 

During Zhao Ziyang’s visit the two sides stressed great interest in 
promoting relations and “building confidence” between the USA and the 
PRC. The Chinese Premier said: “We will not allow Sino-American rela¬ 
tions to be downgraded or be plagued by frequent frictions.” The two 
sides emphasized the global character of their relations and their iden¬ 
tical vieus on many international issues—the situation in Europe, the 
Far East, Southeast Asia and Afghanistan. 

The Chinese leader stated more clearly than ever before the coinci¬ 
dence and dilTerenccs in the approach of the PRC and the USA to inter¬ 
national problems. Noting the common stand of the two countries on the 
Kampuchean and Afghan problems, he repeated the well-known Chinese 
treatment of the situation around Kampuchea and called not only for 
political and moral pressure on Vietnam but also for “support for the 
forces of resistance in order to make things more difficult for the SRV”. 
The Premier declared that Peking and Washington diflfer on some ques¬ 
tions (mostly the rights and interests of the Third World) on which Chi¬ 
na criticizes the USA. Thus, speaking about the events in Grenada, 
Zhao Ziyang said that when the “USA had sent troops there China 
did not approve of it”. 

Foreign observers have noted that the Chinese side made every 
effort to reduce the existing differences (leaving aside the Taiwan pro¬ 
blem) to policy vis-a-vis the Third World countries. And indeed in his 
many public speeches in the USA the Chinese Premier failed to criticize 
the “crusade” of the Reagan Administration against world socialism, the 
general militaristic course of the United States and its NATO allies and 
the deployment of American medium-range missiles in Europe. 

Zhao Ziyang clearly wanted the American side to recognize China’s 
role as a “great power” capable of participating on equal terms with the 
USA in solving important international problems not only in East Asia 
and the Pacific but the world at large. In San Francisco he declared that 
the “21st century will be the century of Pacific countries”, that China 
and the United States, being two major powers on both sides of the 
Pacific undoubtedly bear a particular responsibility for preserving sta¬ 
bility and peace in the region. He further called on the Pacific countries 
to observe the principles of mutual respect for territorial integrity and 
sovereignty, mutual non-aggression, non-interference in each other’s in¬ 
ternal affairs, equality, mutual benefit, peaceful coexistence, and nego¬ 
tiated settlement of disputes without resorting to the use of or threat 
of force in their relations No country, continued Zhao Ziyang, should 
seek hegemony in the region; the arms race, in particular the nuclear 
arms race, must come to an end. Foreign military bases should be dis¬ 
mantled and foreign troops withdrawn. 

To be sure, such an approach to international relations in the Asian 
and Pacific region could only be welcomed. 

However, the question suggests itself as to why the Chinese Pre¬ 
mier stopped short of pointing clearly to those who crudely violate the 
principles he enumerated. For it is Reagan’s course for turning the Far 
East and the Pacific basin into a zone of “vital US interests”, the buildup 
of the US military presence and the setting up of NATO-type military struc¬ 
ture in the region to be based on the Washington-Tokyo-Seoul axis (with 
the subsequent addition of Taiwan, the ASEAN countries as well as 
Australia and New Zealand) that is creating a qualitatively new situa¬ 
tion in the Far East directly threatening peace and security in the region, 
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China included. One cannot help thinking that some quarters in Peking 
prefer not to notice that China, together with other countries, is encircled 
by American military bases and installations. The second largest over¬ 
seas concentration of American troops, (hundreds of thousands of men, 
140 warships and over 1,100 aircraft) is close to the Chinese border. 
And it is backed up by a network of bases spanning the Pacific and In¬ 
dian Oceans, Japan, South Korea, the Philippines, Australia, and some 
other countries in the region. The US armed forces deployed in the Asian 
Pacific region are being equipped with operational-tactical and tactical 
nuclear weapons. All told, there are more than 1,800 nuclear charges 
in that region (about 1,000 are in South Korea). 

According to American newspapers, US leaders, Caspar Weinberger 
included, with whom Zhao Ziyang had a meeting, paid much attention 
to relations with the Soviet Union. They tried to create an impression 
of complete unanimity between the USA and China in the face of a 
“threat” from the USSR, stressed the “danger of an intensive buildup 
of Soviet military potential in Asia”, in particular in the Far East, and 
set forth in detail their version of the Soviel-American talks in Geneva. 
According to the West German newspaper Die Welt, “although Ameri¬ 
cans reaffirm their commitment to disarmament before their Chinese 
guests, they stress that ‘the best basis for successful disarmament is 
concern for one’s own military strength’. Zhao Ziyang had nothing to 
add to these statements. That is precisely the position China has long 
wanted the USA to take and which pleases it most about the Reagan 
Administration.” ‘ 

The US views on China as part of the Pacific community were put 
to the Chinese guest. In this connection one can recall that shortly be¬ 
fore Zhao Ziyang’s arrival in the United Slates the US Secretary of 
Defense talked openly about the defence efforts of Japan, China and South 
Korea (sic!) which could potentially have a more profound influence on 
the global balance of forces than the efforts of any other countries of 
the w’orld except the USA and the USSR. ^ 

At least it could be said that the head of the Chinese government did 
not publicly support the calls of the US Administration for establishing 
an overall “strategic partnership” with the USA, pointing to the differen¬ 
ces existing between Peking and Washington on a number of interna¬ 
tional issues. 

Zhao Ziyang’s pronouncements on the relations between China and 
the Soviet Union were rather inconsistent and contradictory. On the one 
hand, he stressed that the PRC opposed “very many” trends in the USSR 
policy, condemned “Soviet expansion” in certain regions, while mention¬ 
ing the “identity” of the Chinese and US positions, and, on the other 
hand, he spoke in favour of “improving and developing” ties wdth the 
USSR, continued dialogue and upgrading bilateral contacts. The Chinese 
Premier avoided to “share” officially the Washington stand with regard 
to Soviet SS-20 missiles saying that China is not a “result or object” 
of Soviet military activity. 

This ambivalence has prompted many questions among American 
journalists. They include w'here does China stand in the relations with 
the USA and the USSR, does China share the US stand? The Premier’s 
reply is worth quoting: China takes “an independent position in foreign 
policy”. But it does-not consider itself to be “equidistant” from the 
USA and the Soviet Union. Apparently, Zhao Ziyang did not want to 
dot all the “i’s” on that matter. But it follows from his explanations that 
China believes the threat to its security comes from the Soviet Union, 


' Die Welt. Jan. 12, 1984. 

* See News Release. Office of Assistant Secretary of Defence. Dec. i3, 1983. 
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not the USA. Comparing Peking’s attitude to the two powers, the West 
German newspaper General-Anzeiger pointed out that the Chinese leader¬ 
ship is currently more interested in improving relations with the USA 
than with the Soviet Union. 

The agenda of the American-Chinese summit also included the situa¬ 
tion on the Korean Peninsula. Zhao Ziyang reportedly put before Rea¬ 
gan the propo.sals of the PDRK on peaceful settlement of existing pro¬ 
blems through trilateral negotiations involving the PDRK, the USA and 
South Korea. The US President for his part spoke in favour of a four- 
power conference in\a)lving China. According to Zhao Ziyang, China 
"will actively support” a trilateral conference with the participation of 
the USA, South Korea and the PDRK. But Peking has not considered 
the possibility of Chinese participation in such a meeting. 

The peaceful initiative of the PDRK has been widely commented on, 
not.ibly in the countries concerned. The .lapanese newspaper Yomiuri 
wrote that “Peking actively supports the PDRK proposals and wants to 
play the key role in political developments in the region”. Seoul, notes 
the paper, “has expressed agreement of principle to a ‘four-power confe¬ 
rence’”. South Korea would also like to see a six-power conference in¬ 
volving also the USSR and Japan. ^ The newspaper Mainichi quoted a 
Japanese Foreign Ministry spokesman as saying that “Japan considers 
it desirable to hold a six-power meeting on the Korean Peninsula with 
the participation of the PDRK, South Korea, the PRC, the USA, the 
USSR and Japan”. '* 

Washington sees its economic and military aid to China (up to a 
point that does not threaten the US security) as a lever of pressure on 
the USSR. For example, the USA and China have signed several dozen 
agreements that provide a legal groundwork for long-term bilateral 
economic cooperation. Between 1979 and 1983 almost 300 joint scientific 
and technological projects have been built and are currently under way. 

The Chinese side has exhibited particular interest in deepening tra¬ 
de, economic, scientific and technological ties with the United States. 
On more than one occasion Zhao Ziyang expressed his appreciation to 
the White House for its decision to relax resirictions on advanced tech¬ 
nology export to China which he said would pla\ “an excellent and im¬ 
portant role in improving Sino-American relations”. But at the same 
time, the Chinese leader lamented the fact that the American officials, 
while referring to China as a “friendly unallied country”, still treated 
it as a “hostile country” on a number of cooperation issues. The Presi¬ 
dent and the Premier signed a new agreement on cooperation in fndustry 
and technology aimed at stimulating American investment in the Chinese 
economy The main emphasis will be laid on developing such industries 
as coal and oil, transport, telecommunications and on modernizing and 
retooling Chinese factories. 

The agreement on cooperation in .science and technology comprising 
21 protocols on concrete issues has been renewed. Under that agreement 
China will make available to America information on new industrial 
facilities the former is building. A special group for industrial coopera¬ 
tion is being set up under the bilateral trade and economic commission. 

The American elite sees the development of military ties with China 
as an important channel of influencing Chinese policy in the direction 
it desires. The American side has let fall that the USA could render mi¬ 
litary aid to China in the fields directed against the USSR. 

During a meeting with the board and editors of The Washington Post 
Zhao Ziyang in principle confirmed China’s interest in buying arms from 
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the USA. He admitted that “the United States expressed a wish to sell 
arms to China which formerly it did not want to sell”. However, accord¬ 
ing to the Chinese Premier, China does not intend to seek modernization 
of its armed forces by purchasing large quantities of arms, and intends 
to be largely self-sufficient in its military modernization. The question of 
further military cooperation is to be taken up again during the projected 
visit to the USA by Chinese Minister of Defence Zhang Aiping (the date 
of the visit has not yet been fixed). 

The US and Chinese leaders continued talks on cooperation in the 
nuclear field. As early as October 1981, the two countries signed a pro¬ 
tocol on joint activity on the safety of nuclear reactors. The protocol 
provides for exchange of information, instructions, technical reports, new 
research, correspondence in the field of nuclear safety, visits of experts, 
training of personnel, this includes inviting Chinese specialists for train¬ 
ing at American research centres. To date the American nuclear regula¬ 
tion commission has made available to China 1,300 documents on nuc¬ 
lear energy. During his talks with Administration officials the Chinese 
Premier stated that the PRC would not contribute to the spread of nuc¬ 
lear weapons. Washington believes that the statement has markedly im¬ 
proved prospects for the signing of an American-Chinese agreement on 
nuclear cooperation. If an agreement is signed American companies will 
be able to take part in building eight Chinese atomic power plants 
stated for completion by the year 2000. 

The press has drawn attention to Zhao Ziyang’s statement that eco¬ 
nomic activity cannot be completely separated from political interests. 
And he expressed the wish that American entrepreneurs and other repre¬ 
sentatives of commercial circles should contribute to overcoming some 
difficulties still existing in Sino-Amcrican political relations. 

The problem of Taiwan is still a sore spot in Sino-American rela¬ 
tions. After the Reagan-Zhao Ziyang meeting Under Secretary of State 
Paul Wolfowitz said that the problem “would remain for a long time”. 
China’s leaders have repeatedly stated that the prospects of relations 
between the PRC and tlie USA depend on a number of political factors, 
notably on the settlement of the Taiwan problem, and that China docs 
not intend to depart from its basic stand and would not allow interfe¬ 
rence in its internal affairs by any state. However, the fact remains that 
the US Administrations have been interfering in PRC’s internal affairs 
for the last 35 years by pursuing a “two-Qiina” policy. The present .Ad¬ 
ministration is no c.xception. 

Memories are still fresh of Reagan’s promise to restore full diplo¬ 
matic relations with Taiwan, made during his 1980 election campaign. 
And the President’s stand on the matter has hardly changed. As the 
Par Eastern Economic Review w'rote quoting a Department of State 
spokesman, the “President’s heart is with Taiwan, but he under.^tands 
the requirements of US foreign policy. The problem is, he often speaks 
from his heart”. ® And so it came to pass that the high-ranking guest 
from Peking was at pains to play down Reagan’s obvious sympathy for 
the Chiang Kai-shek reghne. Commenting on President Reagan’s w'ords 
to the effect that Taiw'an is his old friend, Zhao Ziyang said, ”I have 
already said that 1 hope he had in mind the Taiwan people and not the 
Taiwan authorities, and I am confident that he was referring to relations 
between peoples and not to official relations”. 

But that is not all. The Chinese leadership knows very well about 
the growing separatist sentiments on the island, and about who is en¬ 
couraging these sentiments. For many years the movement for Taiwan's 
independence has been active in the USA, enjoying the backing of some 
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American political quarters. Characteristically, The New York Times 
wrote: “We are surreptitiously attempting to promote the permanent se¬ 
paration of Taiwan from the rest of China. Espousing the principle of 
Taiwanese self-determination, while understandable from an American 
perspective, only serves to increase China’s apprehension. Instead, our 
position should be that we would support any settlement of the Taiwan 
question, including independence or reunification with the mainland, 
that was mutually acceptable to Peking and Taipei.’’® 

.Judging from press reports, the Taiwan issue featured prominently 
during the negotiations between the US President anti the Chinese Pre¬ 
mier. The Chinese side was careful not to overstep certain bounds, not 
to antagonize the Americans. It confined itself to e.xpressing the wish 
that the American side should observe the provisions of the August 17, 
1982 joint communique on the question. Simultaneously, China declared 
that it could not promise non-use of force to bring about reunification 
and that putting such demands to Peking would mean interference in 
its internal affairs. 

In a display of “fle.xibility’’ on the Taiwan issue, the Chinese leader, 
addressing radio and television corporation representatives in Washing¬ 
ton said, on the one hand, that the PRC is now more concerned with the 
US approach to Taiwan and on ttie other, agreed that it would be impos¬ 
sible for some time to lift Congress’ 1979 law on relations with Taiwan. 

What w’as the official American response to that appeal? According 
to observers, the Reagan Administration failed to give assurances to the 
Chinese partners that the Taiwan problem would not be an obstacle in 
the future. After his visit to Taiwan (which coincided in time with Zhao 
Ziyang’s visit to Washington). Chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Appropriations .Mark Hatfield declared that no matter how relations be¬ 
tween the USA and China developed, it would not affect the ties between 
the USA and Taiwan. Referring to Taiwan as “a long-time friend” he 
said that in 1984 Taiwan would get the same amount of military aid 
as in 1983, i. e., S750-$780 million. 

It has been announced in Washington that Taiwan and American 
officials would be allowed to visit each other. Taiwan would be. permit¬ 
ted to open five missions in various parts of the USA, bringing the total 
number to 14. 


T he overall results of the Chinese Premier’s visit to the USA indicate 
a new stage of more active cooperation between China and the USA 
in political, and especially in the trade and economic fields, the continu¬ 
ing former frictiems and emerging new divergencies of views notwith¬ 
standing. 

The talks have revealed the mutual desire of the sides to provide a 
vast economic basis for bilateral relations. Zhao Ziyang assured the 
American partners that China would continue its policy of “open doors” 
for foreign capital. And he emphasized that China was intere.sted in re¬ 
ceiving the latest technology from the United States. 

The aim pursued by Washington is to try and preserve the pro-Wes¬ 
tern orientation in the Chinese foreign policy while encouraging its line 
for “independence”. The .Japanese newspaper Mainichi stresses that the 
present policy of the Reagan Administration "with regard to China is 
prompted above all by the White House’s fear of a possible rapproche¬ 
ment between the USSR and the PRC. 

* The New York Times. Jan. 9, 1984. 
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The Reagan Administration continues to pose as a “friend of the Chi¬ 
nese people” in spite of its ideological antipathy. Reagan himself, un¬ 
doubtedly, hopes to use Zhao Ziyang’s visit to bolster his political pre¬ 
stige inside the country on the eve of the Presidential election by pro¬ 
jecting himself to the American electorate as “an international-scale 
figure”, as a “peacemaker” capable of “stabilizing” relations with such 
a country as China. The Peking guest was all too willing to help the 
White House incumbent strengthen his reputation, declaring that Reagan 
had made a “good impression” on him with his approach to the ques¬ 
tions discussed (and Americans clearly flirted with the Chinese Premi¬ 
er, calling him an “innovator” and an advocate of “Western-backed” 
modernization of China, and so on). 

As for the Chinese side, it, judging by everything, intends to draw top 
dividends from the existing tensions in the relations between the USSR 
and the USA and the pathological anti-Sovietism of the present US go¬ 
vernment in order to gain maximum benefits in trade and economic re¬ 
lations—obtain credits and the latest technology from its overseas part¬ 
ner. For that reason Peking turns a blind eye to the fact that the United 
States is pursuing a hegemonistic line with regard to China and treats 
it as a “junior partner” and a secondary power. 

One cannot help recalling the words of a representative of the Central 
People’s Government of the PRC at a meeting of the UN Security Coun¬ 
cil on November 28, 1950: “Over the history of China’s external rela¬ 
tions, in spite of the fact that the peoples of the USA and China have 
always maintained friendly relations, the American imperialists in their 
relations with China have invariably acted as perfidious aggressors. The 
American imperialists have never been friends of the Chinese people. They 
have always taken the side of the Chinese people’s enemies. They have 
always been the enemies of the Chinese people. No matter how brazenly 
the American imperialists claim that they are friends of the Chinese 
people, one cannot alter history which shows who is friend and who is 
foe.” 


T he Soviet Union has repeatedly stated at the most authoritative level 
that the development of relations between the two major states—the 
USA and China—was a natural international phenomenon. Everybody 
understands the significance in our time of summit meetings if they are 
aimed at strengthening universal peace and security and not at creating 
new “axes”, “triangles” or other geometrical figures or at impinging upon 
the interests of third states. The future will show what the results of the 
“new stage” in the rapprochement between the leaders of the USA and 
the PRC and what its international consequences would be. 


A DECADE OF CRISIS 

ISome Results of Capitalist Economic Development] 


N. SERGEYEV 


T he year 1983 brought no consolation to most of the countries of the 
world capitalist economy. There was no change in the development 
trends, and no economic "recovery" which was often predicted of late by 
capitalist economists. 1983 was the tenth year in the entirely new period 
in the capitalist economy—a period of “great stagnation”, “siiperinfla- 
tion” and runaway unemployment. 

It is estimated that the gross national product of the industrialized 
capitalist countries went up merely by 2 per cent as against 1982, when 
it had dropped by almost 1 per cent. Industrial output went up by 
some three per cent but it was still less than five years ago. The 
GNP in the developing countries, according to data available at present, 
fell by 1 per cent, while their industrial production was down by roughly 
2 per cent. 

The situation in agriculture grew worse in the capitalist world last 
year. Accof'ding to the UN Food and Agricultural Organization (FAO), 
it produced about 1 per cent less, while in per capita terms the reduc¬ 
tion was 2.5 per cent. The chief reasons behind the decrease arc a decline 
in the harvesting of agricultural crops in the USA (wheat by 14 per cent, 
soya-beans by 30 per cent, and maize by 50 per cent) and reduced pro¬ 
duction in a number of the developing countries. 

1983 was a difficult year also for the foreign economic affairs of the 
capitalist world. Preliminary data indicate that export from the capitalist 
states hardly exceeded the 1982 level, when it had dropped by 2 per 
cent. And the foreign trade turnover of the young states, as estimated, 
was 2-3 per cent less than a year before. 

In 1983, the epicentre of the difficulties caused by the crisis, as was 
often the case in the past, moved from the USA to Western Europe, 
reflecting the uneven development of the capitalist countries and the 
sharply increased efforts of the USA to case the grip of the crisis at the 
expense of other countries. 

In Western Europe the GNP, according to the estimates, remained 
at the 1982 level, while industrial output shrank by about 1 per cent. 
In the FRG, France, Italy and a number of other countries a decrease or 
stagnation in industrial production was registered for the fourth year 
running. In Britain, industrial production grew in the past two years, 
though in the end it only returned to the 1973 mark. On the whole, in¬ 
dustrial output in the West European countries in the past decade went 
down during five years and somewhat increased during the rest of the 
decade. As a result, its volume last year only slightly exceeded the 1973 
level and was 3-4 per cent less than in 1979. Thus, the average annual 
growth rate of West European industry over the past decade was below 
one per cent. 

The outlook for general economic recovery in Western Europe ap¬ 
pears to be rather bleak. Even according to the forecast made by the 
economic agencies of the Common Market, the GNP in the EEC Ten will 
have grown merely by 1.5 per cent in 1984, which, in practical terms, is 
tantamount to stagnation. 
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Industrial output in the USA in 1973-1983 was cut short by three 
profound slumps: in 1973-1975 by 10 per cent, in 1980 by 4 per cent, and 
in 1982 by 8 per cent. Thus, within the decade it increased by only 13- 
14 per cent, which corresponds to the average annual rate of 1-1.5 per 
cent. The United States has obviously failed to live up to the role of 
a locomotive dragging other countries out of the crisis. Calling for a 
common economic destiny with the NATO allies and the developing 
countries, the USA in reality has been steadily pursuing a selfish eco¬ 
nomic policy. 

Manipulating the bank interest rates, jacking up the exchange rate of 
the dollar and pulling every lever of the arms business, the present US 
Administration is trying to create an illusion of industrial recovery. In 
late 1983 President Reagan told Americans that the economy had given 
Ihcm a “Christmas gift”. As compared with ihe sharp slump of 1982, 
many economic indicators were belter indeed l^ut this is the way with 
the American economy, which is liable to .sharp ups and downs but in 
effect makes no real headway. 

In 1983, the GNP in the United States grew by 3 per cent, after an 
almost equivalent drop in 1982. Industrial output went up by almost 
5 per cent, but it was 4-5 per cent below the level of 1979 after which 
it fell for two years. Rven thost' industries which last year showed the 
biggest increase of output, as the auto and the construction material 
industry, were still far below the 1979 level. 

Sonic American economists point to the “not entirely healthy”, to put 
it mildly, character of upward trends in the US economy. The Business 
Week magazine writes, for instance, that industrial production growth 
is impelled by heavy defence spending. Indeed, arms manufacture in the 
t SA shot up by 12 per cent in 1983 and continues to grow. In 1982- 
1983, the shares of the biggest war corporations went up by 70 per cent. 
In 1982 profits of many manufacliirers of mass destruction weapons grew 
by 40 to 90 per cent. The war business in the USA is gaining momen¬ 
tum, pumping thousands of millions of dollars through militaristic bud¬ 
gets from the civilian sectors into the military-industrial complex. 

Some of the US politicians, having forgotten the lessons of 1981, 
when the I'S economy seemed to rise rapidly but then plunged headlong 
into a record-deep recession, predict “economic prosperity” till the end 
of the 1980s. Sober-minded economists, however, are not that optimistic. 
Many of them say the huge deficit of the US federal budget and the debt 
of the developing nations, which has grown to critical limits, may have 
a disastrous effect on the general economic situation in the United 
Stales and on the world capitalist eccuiomy as a whole. Under the pre¬ 
sent Administration the federal budget deficit in the USA reached un¬ 
precedented proportions. In 1982, the $ 110,0()0-million deficit was con¬ 
sidered dangerous, whereas in 1983 il ainoimled to $195,400 million. 
Americans wonder how the President is going to improve the financial 
situation after he has increased the $50,000-inillion deficit of the previous 
Administration by almost 300 per cent. Another instance when Reagan’s 
1980 election campaign promises have not been fulfilled. 

Japan is better off as compared with the USA and Western Europe. In 
1983, after three years of stagnation, industrial output in that country 
went up by 4 per cent. But, judging by the former Japanese standards, 
says an OECD report, the growth is very slow. Over the past decade 
Japan managed to expand industrial production by approximately 
1^7 per cent, which corresponded to an average annual growth by 2.5-3 
per cent, also far below the growth rate in the preceding period. 

Economic organizations in the capitalist countries and the mono¬ 
polistic mass media, predicting for the umpteenth time “recovery for all" 
on the basis of some clearly exaggerated growth indices, are silent 
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about the results of the past decade. The results in themselves are quite 
eloquent. Between 1973, the year which marked the start of the present 
crisis period in the economy of the industrialized capitalist countries, 
and 1983 industrial output in these countries increased by a mere 13-14 
per cent, which is equal to an annual growth of 1.3 per cent. So, in the 
latter half of the 1970s and the early 1980s the reproduction processes 
became 75 per cent slower than in the previous decade, when industrial 
production grew at 5.5 per cent a year. 

In 1983, industrial enterprises worked far below capacity in all the 
industrialized capilalist countries without exception for the tenth succes¬ 
sive year. In many of the countries 25-30 per cent of the capacities were 
unused, as had been the case in the worst years of 1975 and 1982. 
In the iron and steel, shipbuilding, textile industry and in some other 
branches 40 to 60 per cent of the capacities went unused. Even in the 
USA, where the use of production capacities somewhat improved, every 
fourth or fifth factory stood idle. In the economy of private enterprise 
the use of 90 per cent of the production capacity is considered normal. 
Thus, one of the most acute elements of the crisis is still gnawing at 
the economy of the West. 

The upward trends in the industrial production growth in the USA, 
Japan and in those West European countries where they were registered 
last year will be under the pressure of excessive production capacities. 
Big unused capacities in industry hinder the growth of capital invest¬ 
ment, which alone can be the basis of recovery. 

Although industrial production evidently passed the lowest point of 
recession in the early 1980s, the crisis of individual industries has not 
abated, while the upward trends present in some industries are very 
unstable. 

The year 1983 saw another reduction in the world capitalist produc¬ 
tion of steel—by 6 per cent in the Common Market countries and 4 per 
cent in Japan. There was a 2-3 per cent decrease in the production of oil 
and 6-7 per cent decline in its export. The manufacture of machinery for 
production purposes did not increase in most of the capitalist countries, 
including the USA, and in Japan and the ERG it reduced again. It 
should be borne in mind that in 1982 the output of metal-working equip¬ 
ment and other general engineering items dropped by 10 to 20 per cent. 
All these facts are a grave sign of instability of the tendencies towards 
a general upswing in industrial production. On the whole, the growth 
of machine-building in the USA was achieved largely due to the increase 
of arms manufacture, and not through greater investments. *- 


T he underlying causes of the sharp slow-down of production in the 
capitalist world should be sought not in the “oil shocks”, as 
is done by some economists in the West. Some time in the past they 
asserted that the economic growth rate in capitalist states depended 
almost entirely on the OPEC oil prices. In other words, the developing 
countries were blamed for the economic crisis of the imperialist centre. 

It is important to note here that the present crisis is characterized 
by the extremely “lethargic” state of investment activities. The statistics 
of capital investment in the expansion and renovation of the production 
apparatus has revealed a rather bold picture of the continuing crisis. 
For instance, in the latter half of the 1960s and in the early 1970s the 
capital investments of Japanese firms in the expansion and renovation 
of production grew by 15 and more per cent annually, which caused the 
rapid growth of industrial production and the economy as a whole. 
Investments in industry reached their peak in Japan in 1973, after which 
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they were sliding steadily down for four years. It was not until 1979 
that Japan reached the 1973 level. The outcome of the past decade is 
that the annual growth of investment in the fixed capital was 85 per 
cent slower as compared with the recent “better” years. In 1981 and 
1982, the growth of investment by Japanese firms in the expansion and 
renovation of production came to a halt and stagnation continued, in 
fact, in the past year. In 1984, Japanese firms expect to cut down by 
2-5 per cent the capital investment in the processing industries. And 
that in the country with the most “dynamic” economy, which is “less 
susceptible to crisis upheavals than other countries”, as bourgeois eco¬ 
nomists like to stress. 

An analysis of the investment process in other countries will reveal 
a far worse situation. In the USA, investment of capital in machinery 
and construction of factory buildings increased in 1971-1973 by 23 per 
cent, while the increase in the 1974-1983 decade was merely 18 per cent. 
During the greater part of the decade US companies invested less in 
production. The difference between industrial output in 1983 and 1979 
was 4-5 per cent, whereas in investment it was 10 per cent. 

In many West European countries production investment in 1982-1983 
was at the same or lower level than a decade ago. In 1973, the invest¬ 
ment of the FRG companies in machinery, and production facilities 
reached DM263,000 million. By 1980, it increased in unchanged prices 
to DM272,000 million, but fell to DM247,000 million m 1982. In 1983, 
investment grew 2-3 per cent against 1982, but this signifies merely 
a return to the level a decade back. 

Stagnation in capital investment, which has become a chronic ailment, 
accounts for the profound depression in industrial production and lowers 
its cyclical fluctuations. There are no guarantees of investment growth, 
declares the OECD report on the outlook for the Western economy 
in 1984. 

The next acute problem is inflation. In 1982, according to the OECD, 
the growdh of retail prices in the industrialized capitalist countries 
slowed dowm to 7.8 per cent and last year, to 5-6 per cent. That gave 
the economic organizations of the West, including the OECD, grounds 
to announce a “victory over inflation”. Many political leaders, primarily 
the head of the US Administration, hastily declared that the reduction 
of the growth of prices [not the reduction of prices themselves.— N. S.] 
was the result of their policy, a clear sign of the start of economic 
“recovery”. As compared with 1980-1981, when the prices were going up 
11 to 13 per cent annually, their mad galloping slowed down indeed. 
But there had already occurred a slow-down in the late 1970s and it, 
too, was presented by the monopolistic propaganda as a sign of impro¬ 
vement. 

The lower price rise in 1982-1983 is, above all, the result of the slump 
in economic activity and a reduction in many components of the demand. 
Even economists and observers in the West, including the USA, say that 
it is too early to applaud and they recommend to take a sober look at 
the causes and scope of inflation today. Some of them put it straight 
that the Americans have been fooled too often m the past to believe in 
earnest that this is a stable slow-down in the rise of prices. 

Chronic inflation is capitalism’s inseparable companion. It is based 
on the monopoly price-formation practice, that is, the sharp increase by 
the monopolies of the prices of goods and services. But in the 1960s and 
early 1970s the retail prices in the zone of developed capitalism were 
rising at a relatively moderate rate—3-4 per cent a year. The outbreak 
of the economic crisis in the mid-1970s doubled and even tripled the 
inflationary growth of prices. In a sense, the runaway price rise in the 
latter half of the 1970s and early 1980s was the result of the accumula- 
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tion of inflationary processes in the world capitalist economy in the 
first postwar decades. 

The chief purpose of the anti-inflation measures taken by the bour¬ 
geois governments is to make the working people stop demanding wage 
increa.ses in the situation when prices are soaring, or to jack up the 
cost of credits, which hits, in the first place, at the broad sections of the 
population enmeshed by consumer crediting, and the small enterprises 
needing loans. The monopolies, on the other hand, which can easily 
afford to finance themselves, flourish as before. In 1983, the growth of 
retail prices m the Ihiitcd States slowed its pace to 3-4 per cent. But 
before that “inflationary” 2-per cent pay rise limit was imposed on the 
workers in the collective bargaining agreements through the right-wing 
labour unions (in the previous years this pay rise was 7-8 per cent and 
more). Thus, even with the slow' growth of prices the real wages of the 
American workers were slashed. On the w'hole, over the past decade they 
decreased at least by 15 per cent. Since the end of the 1960s, the retail 
food prices in the USA w'ent up by 290 per cent, while the prices of fuel 
for house heating increased by 370 per cent. 

In 1983, the real wages were cut back in the FRG, France, Belgium 
and otlier Western countries. In the past decade the inflationary proces¬ 
ses in the capitalist countries w'cre two or three times as intensive as 
in the preceding decade. Inflation today is bringing down the living 
standards of the population to an immeasurably lower level than before; 
it w'orsens the conditions for small and medium firms, and is a cause 
for depression of the economy as a wdiole. 

The sharply reduced rale of production and the stagnation of invest¬ 
ment, compounded by chronic inflation, led to the hitherto unknown 
“stagflation” of the capitalist economy, lasting for ten years now. In 
the.se conditions the means of state-monopoly regulation is becoming of 
little effect more often than not. Anti-inflation measures inevitably add 
to stagnation m the economy and, vice-versa; the attempts to advance 
production give a fresh impetus to the general price increa.se. In fact, 
all economic organizations of the West are compelled to admit that in 
1984 the growth of prices wulF gain momentum in the zone of indust¬ 
rialized capitalism. Analyzing the upward trends in the Western economy 
in 1983, the Institute for World Economy at Kiel, the FRG, observed 
that the money mass in circulation had notably increa.sed of late, which 
contradicts the proclaimed goals of economic stabilization. 

The huge military budgets spur inflation, foiling the plans of the 
ruling circles to improve the Western economy by reducing inflation. 

Unemployment, unparalleled in scope, has become part and parcel of 
the capitalist economy. In 1983, the total number of the officially register¬ 
ed unemployed in the developed capitalist countries reached 34 million. 
The unrestrained growth of the number of redundant workers is evidence 
of the profound antagonism and irreconcilable contradiction betw'een 
labour and capital. Capitalist rationalization of production has throwm 
millions of people from the factories. 

At the start of the 1970s in that zone of the capitalist world there 
w'ere 7-8 million unemployed, or 2-3 per cent of the economically active 
population. The outbreak of the crisis in the mid-1970s doubled that 
number: in 1975 there were already 15 million unemployed. In the subse¬ 
quent years unemployment continued to grow', despite the fact that the 
crisis somewhat eased its grip on the economy, and in 1982-1983 it 
exceeded the mark of 10 per cent of the able-bodied population in the 
USA and 11 per cent in the West European countries. Stagnant unem¬ 
ployment has spread to considerable proportions. The number of persons 
without a job during a year or more amounts in some countries to 30-35 
per cent of the army of “redundant” people. 
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Practically all the economic organizations of the West predict that 
unemployment will continue to grow in 1984. The situation is going to 
be especially bad in Western Europe where unemployment will be in¬ 
creasing at the rate of 500,000 new jobless every six months. 

The incessant rise in the number of people having no opportunity to 
apply their power and gifts reflects the profound anachronism of the 
time—the discrepancy between the opportunities offered by the scientific 
and technological revolution to satisfy the requirements and needs of 
people and the antihuman economic and social principles of capitalism. 


T he past year was another bad year in the period marked by immense 
difficulties also in world capitalist trade. As it has been noted here, 
in 1983 foreign trade in industrialized capitalist countries showed almost 
no increase, while the e.xport and import of the developing states de¬ 
creased by 2-3 %• In 1960s- early 1970s, the foreign trade of advanced 
capitalist countries was growing, in physical terms, by 8-8.5 per cent an¬ 
nually and was the most dynamic sector of their economies and in the 
world capitalist economy as a whole. Even in the periods of recession 
in production export kept growing and somewhat mitigated the difficul¬ 
ties caused by the crisis. In 1975, export from the industrialized capital¬ 
ist countries decreased by 8 per cent, down to about the same level as 
indu.strial production. Foreign trade, w'hich used to ease general econo¬ 
mic difficulties, turned into a channel along which crisis was flowing 
from one capitalist country into another. In 1976, the OECD described 
the increase of foreign trade as the main direction along which the 
world capitalist economy was to be improved; it “prognosticated” its 
annual growth in fixed prices by 8.5 per cent. But in actual fact, foreign 
trade in the latter half of the 1970s was three times more sluggish, and 
in 1983 its volume w^as even less than five years before. 

Serious difficulties in foreign economic exchange are seen also in the 
sharply growing imbalances in trade. The balance of trade deficit in in¬ 
dividual countries and groups of countries reached vast proportions and 
keeps growing. In the early 1980s, the passive trade balance of the USA 
reached $30 billion, while previously the USA had a relatively even 
foreign trade balance. In 1983, US imports exceeded exports by almost 
$70 billion. It should be borne in mind that at least one third of the US 
imports are the goods delivered by the foreign branches of the US 
transnational corporations to their mother companies, which means that 
the exploitation of the natural and manpower resources of dozens of 
countries by US capitalism has been intensified and the big business 
and the US Administration seek to stimulate their economy by injections 
from the outside. US foreign trade has seen a sharp reduction of export 
(by about 6 per cent in 1983). At the same time the export of machinery 
decreased by 8 per cent as a result of the excessive exchange rate of the 
dollar and insolvency of many developing countries. 

Last year Japan, by contrast, managed to expand its export, also to 
the US market* While its export was growing notably, the positive trade 
balance reached $33 billion. In Japan’s trade with the USA and the 
Common Market countries there emerged imbalance unprecedented for 
our time, leading to still fiercer rivalry on the world market. 

Over the past decade, the USA, the major West European countries 
and Japan have on many occasions announced that they would not take 
measures to the detriment of the economies of their allies and partners. 
But in practice they have been constantly imposing protectionist and 
other restrictions on trade among them and in relation to the developing 
countries. The UN Conference on Trade and Development (UNCTAD) 
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and other international and regional economic organizations are alarmed 
over the growth of protectionism in the industrialized capitalist countries 
and the increased trend in these countries towards discrimination with 
regard to other mernhors of international exchange. 

Last year the '‘steel war” between the USA and the Common Market 
entered a new phase. The contradictions among the Atlantic partners in 
trade in foodstuffs have grown most acute. In 1983, the USA and the 
Common Market countries built up pressure on Japan, demanding that it 
“voluntarily” limit the trade offensive on their markets. The US Secretary 
of Commerce even (hreatened that if Japan did not heed these demands, 
this would affect the ('iitire range of Japancsc-American relations most 
badly. Acute contradictions divide also members of the economic group¬ 
ings in the capitalist world, and the failure of the recent EEC summit 
meeting in Athens is a case in point. 

The “drown thy neighbour” policy and the aggressive foreign policy 
of the USA are felt most keenly in the monetary and financial sphere. 
Precisely here the present US Administration has concentrated its efforts 
to creep out of the crisis, at last, at the expense of Western Europe and 
the developing countries. 

Among the biggest contradictions in this area are the overstated bank 
rates of the USA. The USA, burning hundreds of billions of dollars inthe 
fire-box of military preparations, is making a huge breach in its budget, 
which makes the government turn to the private market for credits. These 
massive borrowings bring about the growth of the US interest rates, 
which, in turn, attracts to the USA capital from the w^holc of the capital¬ 
ist world, especially from the West European countries, thus adding to 
the economic stagnation in these countries. 

Another problem associated with the bank rates dividing the allies 
is the exchange rale of the US dollar which is kept deliberately on a 
high level in relation to other currencies. In the past decade the USA, 
manipulating the dollar exchange rate, for which it has enough power 
and means, has in many instances created difficulties for its partners. 
By lowering the dollar rate of exchange in the mid-1970s, the USA 
achieved a reduction of the cost of its commitments towards the West 
European countries, expressed in dollars (i. e., it depreciated their dollar 
reserves) and, bulling the dollar in the current decade, it is pumping 
capital out of Western Europe. 

In the past three years, the USA has jacked up the dollar exchange 
rate in relation to the French franc by 83 per cent, to the British pound 
by 59 per cent, to the West German mark by 40 per cent, anil to the 
Japanese yen by more than 10 per cent. By overstating the rate out of 
keeping with the actual results of US economic activities, Washington 
is exporting inflation and unemployment. Even the OECD report issued 
late in 1983 pointed out that if the dollar exchange rate was not lowered, 
the West European countries would be left little chance for economic 
improvement in 1984. 

It must be noted, however, that the major capitalist powers occasion¬ 
ally make joint efforts to get out of the crisis, and demonstrate political 
and class solidarity. 

In 1976, when the industrialized countries of the West emerged from 
the 1974-1975 slump, their ministers issued a joint statement saying that 
under the OECD aegis they had “agreed on the main elements of a 
strategy to enable the attainment of non-inflat-ionary growth over the 
rest of the decade”. Fulfilling the directives of the first economic summit 
meeting and the meeting of ministers, the OECD drew up a scenario 
of capitalist economic revival for 1976-1980. Now this imperialist “five- 
year plan” is not as much mentioned in the West. Because the scenario 
writers predicted, and almost planned, the annual growth of the GNP 
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and industrial output in advanced capitalist countries by 5-6 per cent, 
the expansion of world trade by 8 per cent annually, a radical reduction 
of unemployment, and so on, and so forth. 

The solemn declaration, announced by the leaders of the Big Seven 
in 1975, of their firm resolve to improve the economic foundations of 
bourgeois society, the agreement of the ministers of economy of 24 OECD 
member countries on principles of economic strategy and, last but not 
least, the “development scenario” written in the OECD—all remained 
on paper. The ninth “anticrisis” meeting of imperialist powers was held 
in the USA last May. In the final document the heads of state and 
government declared, for the umpteenth time, that the goal of their policy 
was “stable economic growth”. However, all these attempts, too, have 
failed to produce any results. 

National economic stabilization plans fell through one after another. 
The “austerity” plans in France, called “Barre plans” after the 
then Minister for the Economy and Finance, have remained, in fact, un¬ 
fulfilled. The economic programme of former US President Carter was 
a complete flop. Under that programme production growth in the USA 
was to be stabilized at the level of 4 per cent by 1980. The growth went 
4 per cent... down. It was all those plans and figures that were to 
blame, lamented President Reagan. He promised to make a fresh start 
and give complete freedom to the play of market forces and grant 
unheard-of easy terms to the monopolies. This policy led to a 8-per cent 
decline in production in 1982. As a result, 35 million Americans found 
themselves below the official poverty line by the end of 1983. The Euro¬ 
pean version of Reaganomics employed by the British government has 
been of no avail cither. There are over 3 million fully unemployed in 
Britain today, or almost as many as during the Great Depression. 
People must have a right to inequality, Margaret Thatcher observed 
philosophically. And she does everything to make the poor still poorer 
and the rich even richer. 

/n a word, the past years have laid bare the deep crisis of the system 
of exerting state-monopoly influence on the economy with the purpose 
of improving it. 

A ll this shows only too well that despite the signs of recovery in 1983, 
the economy of the West is still living through hard times. Many 
problems confronting capitalism today remain unresolved. Among these, 
in the first place, are stagnation of production, the slackening of in¬ 
vestment activity, chronic inflation, and mass unemployment. Inlerimpe- 
rialist contradictions are sharpening, especially within the USA-Western 
Europe-Japan triangle, the trade battles arc becoming ever more severe, 
badly affecting world capitalist trade. The arms race remains the main 
source of destabilization for the capitalist economy. The immense and 
growing military spending is the ehief cause of the state budget deficit 
in the USA and other NATO countries, of inflation and of the currency 
upheavals in the West. All these phenomena make capitalism still less 
stable economically and politically, and its general crisis still more acute. 


USS^-BRITAIN: 

60 YEARS OF DIPLOMATIC 
RELATIONS 


S. VOLODIN 


B rityin was one of the first major capitalist countries to recognize the 
Soviet Union in February 1924 and to establish diplomatic relations 
with it. That set off a scries of recognitions of the USSR by the capita¬ 
list world which first had made enormous, though futile, efforts to destroy 
Soviet power and then tried to isolate it and strangle it economically. 
London always was most active in those efforts, though it was the first 
to show realism and admit the obvious fact that the victory of the so¬ 
cialist revolution in former tsarist Russia was complete and final. Over 
the 60 years that have elapsed since then the ups and downs in Soviet- 
British relations have made it imperative that due lessons must be 
learnt. 


T he relations between the Soviet state, born of the Great October 
Socialist Revolution, and imperialist Britain, which at that time w'as 
“a most important country, which rules the greater part of the popula¬ 
tion of the earth” ', were being shaped in a hard way. 

There were counter-revolutionary plots and the intervention by 14 sta¬ 
les, inspired by Winston Churchill, Britain’s War Minister at the time, 
who threatened to “strangle communism in its cradle”. There were at¬ 
tempts to set up a blockade against Soviet Russia and make it accept 
the terms dictated to it. Then London agreed to have talks which ended 
in the signing of a trade agreement on March 16, 1921 signifying a de 
facto recognition of the Soviet stale by the British government. 

At the same time swoops on Soviet power continued in thci-hope to 
destroy it by any possible means. A “sanitary cordon” was put up in 
haste against the Bolshevism. In May 1923 Tory Foreign Minister Ge¬ 
orge N. Cur/on sent a note to Moscow categorically demanding changes 
in the foreign and domestic policy of the Soviet Union and an end to 
“anti-British propaganda”. And again, British warships headed for 
Soviet shores. But the Curzon ultimatum came up against a firm reply 
from Moscow. The belligerence of the Tory government was denounced 
by the British trade unions and the Labour Party. 

The Labour Party Conference and the annual congress of the British 
trade unions in 1923 demanded in a resolution an immediate and full 
recognition of the USSR. The Tory defeat in the parliamentary elections 
at the end of that year led to the formation of the first Labour govern¬ 
ment. The new government, headed by Labourite right-winger James 
MacDonald, felt no affection for the Soviet Communists. Yet, it agreed 
to discuss the establishment of diplomatic relations with the USSR. 

On February 2, 1924, R. Hodjson, official British agent in Moscow, 
presented to the USSR People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs a 


V. 1. Lenin, Collecied 'Vorks, Vol. 31, p. 307. 
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note, dated February 1, notifying the Soviet government that Britain 
recognized the government of the USSR de jure, but specified that 
the recognition concerned the territories of the former Russian empire 
which had accepted its rule.^ In other words, London still hoped that 
in place of the former Russian empire new governments might emerge 
and enjoy its support and recognition. Other references and reservations 
in the note pertained, among other things, to the commitments under 
the treaties concluded by tsarist Russia, the settlement of claims, and 
“propaganda”. Besides, London postponed the exchange of ambassa¬ 
dors, proposing an appointment of charges-d’affairs instead. 

The Second Congress of Soviets, held in Moscow at the time, heard 
a report by Georgy Chicherin, USSR People’s Commissar for Foreign 
Affairs, on the establishment of normal diplomatic relations with Britain 
and stated in a resolution that that historic development came as a re¬ 
sult of “the combined efforts of the foreign policy of peace pursued by 
the Soviet government headed by Lenin and of the loudly expressed per¬ 
sistent wish of the British people”. The cooperation of the peoples of 
Britain and the USSR, the resolution said, “will invariably be among 
the main concerns of the llnion Soviet Government”.^ 

In its reply note of February 8, the Soviet government expressed sa¬ 
tisfaction at the dc jure recognition and expressed its approach to the 
problems raised by the British side. It stressed thal refraining from in¬ 
terference in each other’s internal affairs was an indispensable condi¬ 
tion for friendly relations between the two states. Thus, when nornnliz- 
ing the relations with Britain, the Soviet government upheld its posi¬ 
tions and young S,.<viet diplomacy scored a momentous victory. Lenin’s 
words that “we do not consider the differences between Britain and our¬ 
selves to be in an> way insurmountable”,'• which he uttered already in 
1920, came true. 

The events which took place 60 years ago have lost none of their sig¬ 
nificance, for they reflected the contradictory character of the policy pur¬ 
sued by the British ruling circles with regard to the Soviet Union, a po¬ 
licy which has invariably had a tinge of anti-Sovietism. The record of 
the Soviet-British relations is replete with examples showing that in 
London’s actions realism often alternated with fits of class blindness 
leading to grave complications, which were most readily created by right- 
wing Tories. 

Back in power, the Tories launched a fresh onslaught against the 
Soviet Union in 1924, using the fal.se “Comintern letter” as a pretext 
for a frenzied anti-Soviet campaign. In May 1927 the police raid on the 
buildings of the Arcos cooperative society and the Soviet trade mission 
was followed by the break of relations with the USSR. They were restor¬ 
ed only in 1929 when the second Labour government under James Mac¬ 
Donald vt'as in office. 

In the 1930s the Conservatives headed by Neville Chamberlain turned 
down all of the Soviet proposals on building an effective collective se¬ 
curity system in Europe in the face of the fascist threat. Blinded with 
hatred towards the Soviet Union, they struck the ignominious Munich 
deal with the'Nazi aggressors, which, in fact, opened the way to World 
War II. That short-sighted course spelled great misfortunes for Britain 
itself. And the fact that it was compelled to take part in the war against 
Nazi Germany and then to join the coalition with the USSR was a clear 
indication of the failure of the anti-Soviet policy pur.sued by London 
throughout the 1920s and 1930s. 

* Documents of the Foreign Policy of the USSR, Vol. VII, Polifizdal, 1963, p. 53 
(in Russian). 

* Ibid., p. 59. 

* V. 1. Lenin. Collected Works. Vol. 33. p. 384. 
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Soviet-Britis'i relations were influenced by Tory leader Winston 
Churchill for almost 50 years. Though he fiercely hated the Soviet Union, 
Churchill arrived at the only correct decision in favour of a military al¬ 
liance with Moscow in the grim days when German Nazism conquered 
Europe and was poised for attack against the USSR. He showed himself 
to be an ouManding statesman when he declared in his radio address 
on June 22, 1941, that the danger for Russia was the danger for Britain 
and America and that the struggle of every Russian for his home was 
the struggle of every free man in every part of the world. 

In the years of the joint struggle against the'fascist aggressors 
Churchill on several occasions did Justice to the courage and heroism 
of the Soviet people and the historic victories of the Red Army. He spoke 
highly of the Soviet-British treaty on alliance against Nazi Germany and 
its accomplices in Europe and on the two countries’ cooperation and 
mutual assistance after the war, which was signed in May 1942 in 
London 

But it was selfsame Winston Churchill who delayed the opening ol 
the second front with the treacherous intention of bleeding the Soviet 
Union white, who contemplated the imposition of a new “sanitary cor¬ 
don”, and was not averse to using Hitlerite survivors for the purpose. 
Ills notorious Fulton speech in March 1946, full of allegations about a 
“Soviet threat”, marked the start of the cold war. But eventually he came 
to realize that Britain should not give up friendly relations with the 
Soviet Union. Seeing that the cold war was futile and could grow into 
a shooting war, he drew a significant conclusion in the spring of 1955 
when he resigned as Prime Minister. We have little time left, he said, 
to make peace with each other; otherwise we shall have to make peace 
witli our Lord. 

Tile evolution of his views influenced Tory Prime Ministers Anthony 
Ellen and Harold Macmillan. The latter half of the 1950s saw the Bri- 
tisli Conservatives moving towards settling explosive situations and 
restricting the arms race, including nuclear arms. During his Moscow 
visit in 1959 Prime Minister Harold Macmillan spoke in favour of ex¬ 
panding the Soviet-British political dialogue and trade and settling 
disputes in a peaceful way. 

The Soviet-British relations in the postwar period reached their peak 
in the mid-1970s, when the Labour government under Harold Wilson 
steered Britain towards the spreading process of detente. It became espe¬ 
cially obvious in those years that active cooperation with tl]c Soviet 
Union benefited Britain and met its political and economic interests, 
enabling it to play a more meaningful role in world affairs. 

The Moscow visit by Harold Wilson and James Callaghan in Feb¬ 
ruary 1975 was a major milestone in the relations between the two coun¬ 
tries. The summit talks gave a fresh impetus to the growth of all-round 
cooperation in several directions. Of great significance was the signing 
of the Soviet-British protocol on consultations, which broadened the li¬ 
mits of the political dialogue, and of the joint Soviet-British declaration on 
the non-proliferation of nuclear weapons. The sides adopted long-term 
programmes for economic, industrial, scientific and technical cooperation 
and signed an agreement on credits. As business ties grew between the 
two countries in the next five years, a mutual trade turnover doubled and 
reached almost 2,000 million rubles in 1979. 

It was not through the Soviet Union’s fault that the fast-growing 
cooperation began to falter already under the Labourites. With the ad¬ 
vent of the Conservative government of Margaret Thatcher in 1979 this 
cooperation came to a halt, intimidating the British with a “Soviet 
military threat”, the new government launched new military program¬ 
mes and based its relations with the Soviet Union exclusively on the 
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“position of strength”principle. This led to stagnation of the Soviet-Bri- 
tish relations which, as it was notcfl at the 26th Congress of the CPSU, 
did not meet the interests of either side.® 

The Tlmtcher government does not regard the relations with the 
Soviet Union to be among its “priorities”. Acting in line with the fixed 
idea of a “crusade” against communism, it has backed every attempt 
of the Reagan Administration to impose its will on the USSR or to 
exhaust it by the arms race, though such schemes had failed in the past. 
Shifting the ideological differences into the political sphere. Prime Mi¬ 
nister Margaret Thatcher repeatedly tried to restrict the contacts and 
cooperation with the Soviet Union, using for the purpose the events in 
Afghanistan, and the events in Poland or any other false pretexts, with¬ 
out thinking much how futile and short-sighted such actions were. Lon¬ 
don made arrogant judgements about (he legitimacy of some or other 
actions of the Soviet Union m its domestic affairs, which are generally 
recognized to be the internal matter of a sovereign state. All that could 
not but harm the bilateral political relations and served as a brake on 
the growth of business and cultural cooperation. 

The Thatcher government did not, however, impose direct limitations 
on trade and business contacts with the USSR, for this would have 
harm, above all, the interests of tiritain as a trading nation. When Wa¬ 
shington attempted to launch another campaign of pressure on the 
Soviet Union in order to frustrate the construction of the Siberia-Western 
Europe gas pipeline, Margaret Thatcher was among the first to speak 
up in defence of the British companies delivering the necessary equip¬ 
ment to the USSR, in particular the John Brown company. In doing so, 
she doubtlessly defended the broader interests of British business which 
could not tolerate the extension of American legislation outside the USA. 

In this sense one can say that the Tory government refused to limit 
the activities of the British companies working to develop trade and eco¬ 
nomic cooperation with the USSR. The Soviet-British standing commis¬ 
sion on scientific, technological, trade and economic cooperation adopt¬ 
ed a number of important decisions in 1982-1983, providing for the ex¬ 
tension and more active implementation of the bilateral cooperation pro¬ 
grammes and the signing of new contracts. 

But trade and business contacts, as is known, require an appropriate 
political climate and purposeful encouragement, which is something the 
British side has not done so far. The fact that Soviet-British trade has 
been on the wane since the coming to power of the Conservatives cannot 
be regarded as a fortuitous development. In 1979 the cost of commodity 
exchange approached the mark of 2,000 million rubles, whereas now it 
does not exceed 1,700 million, which roughlv ecpials a quarter of the vo¬ 
lume of the USSR’s trade with the FRG. In the 19G0s, it will be recal¬ 
led, Britain topped the list of the Soviet Union’s Western trade partners. 
By the 1980s it slid down to the seventh place and is now on the ninth, 
with the Netherlands and Belgium coming ahead of it This alone tells 
us a lot, also about the significance of political will in business coope¬ 
ration. 

Having geared its policy to the US strategy of global confrontation 
with the Soviet Union, the Thatcher government is sacrificing the ob¬ 
vious benefits and advantages which Britain had been deriving for many 
years from the large-scale business and cultural relations with this 
country, relations which had taken shape in the course of centuries. The 
"militant Conservatives”, as they call themselves, go out of their way 
to create difficulties and inconveniences for the Soviet Union by compli- 

® Documents and Resolutions. The 26th Congress of the CPSU, Novosti Press 
Agency Publishing House, Moscow, 1981, pp. 32-33. 
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eating bilateral political and other relations, through propaganda cam¬ 
paigns and insinuations, and by other means. It is an open secret that 
British officials have on many occasions held provocative talks with the 
leaders of slates neiglihouririg on the Soviet Union in a bid to exploit 
some or other problems in their relations with the USSR. 

London’s atlempts to act selectively, applying the imperial “stick and 
carrot’’ method, with regard to individual member countries of the so¬ 
cialist community have not passed unnoticed. By promoting or slowing 
down the growth of contacts Britain is trying in vain to bring pressure 
to bear on these countries in the hope of disuniting and weakening the 
Warsaw Treaty Organization and the socialist community as a whole. 
This unseemly activity is geared to the general anticommunist strategy 
of the USA, and therefore London works for Washington in the first 
place. But it is going to gain nothing from this intricate game. 

It is quite obvious that Britain’s “freezing” and “unfreezing” of its 
relations with the Soviet Union have been useless and futile. Such ac¬ 
tions, in the final analysis, undermine contacts and trust, detract from 
the political dialogue and narrow down the opportunities for coopera¬ 
tion. Strange as it may seem, London itself restricts its opportunities to 
play a more meaningful role in international affairs, above all in matters 
related to the relaxation of world tensions. Prime Afinister Thatcher, act¬ 
ing at one with the Reagan Administration, continues the dangerous 
arms buildup. British delegates at the United Nations back up the US 
vote against practically any resolution on real disarmament measures. 

The biassed approach to the Soviet Union has placed Britain in an 
absurd situation in security matters, when the escalation of the “posi¬ 
tion of strength” attitudes and the support for the US militaristic course 
have made the position of the country still more dangerous, causing the 
concern of the British public. Britain was the first ostensibly to agree 
to the deployment on its territory of the US nuclear missiles targeted on 
the Soviet Union for delivering the first “disarming” blow. This aggres¬ 
sively hostile act undermines the security of Britain itself, for it makes 
it a nuclear hostage of Washington. 

There has been talk in London recently on preparedness to conduct 
a “dialogue” with Moscow simultaneously with the escalation of the 
“position of strength”. But the whole record of relations between the 
two countries shows that the “position of strength” is out of place in 
dealing with the Soviet Union and dooms the future dialogue to failure. 


T he 60-year history of the Soviet-British diplomatic relations can offer 
many instructive examples. The Soviet and British people remember 
well when these relations were on the upswing, w'hen they benefited both 
states and helped safeguard peace. The joint struggle of the two coun¬ 
tries against the Nazi aggressors in the Second World War was a really 
historic landmark in their cooperation. The periods wdien their relations 
worsened through the fault of the British side brought nothing good to 
both slates and to the cause of peace. 

Having been the first to sign a trade agreement with Soviet Russia, 
Britain failed to consolidate the leading position in trade with the 
USSR. Having recognized the Soviet Union, the British politicians did 
not take the path of full-scale cooperation. As a result, the Soviet-Bri¬ 
tish relations remained on a low level, except for some periods. Declar¬ 
ing preparedness for contacts and dialogue with Moscow, London very 
rarely agrees to coordinate the positions and to talk to the point. Of 
late, it has been merely echoing Washington, which does not in the least 
enhance its international prestige. 


The Soviet Union, for its part, is pursuing a consistent line of an 
all-round promotion of good and fruitful relations with Britain, well in 
keeping with Lenin’s words that the differences with Britain are in no 
way insurmountable. The role of Britain in world affairs have always 
been duly assessed in the Soviet Union and relations with it have always 
been regarded as a major component of world politics. The difference 
of the social systems cannot and must not divide the Soviet and British 
peoples, especially in the nuclear age. 

In its telegram of greetings to British Secretary of State for Foreign 
and Commonwealth Affairs Geoffrey Howe on the occasion of the 60th 
anniversary of the establishment of the Soviet-British diplomatic rela¬ 
tions, the USSR Ministry of Foreign Affairs stressed that in the situa¬ 
tion of increased world tensions, specifically in the European continent, 
every state should display a realistic approach and take practical mea¬ 
sures to eliminate the war threat and improve the international climate. 
“The positive development of relations between the Soviet Union and 
Great Britain,” the telegram said, “can greatly contribute to the accom¬ 
plishment of these tasks. Realism and goodwill, due account of the legi¬ 
timate interests of each other, and the entire positive e.xperience of the 
Soviet-British relations can serve as a sound basis for this.”® 

*’ Pravda, Feb. 2, 1984. 


SECURITY AND MUTUAL NON-USE OF FORCE 

(Continued jrom page 26) 

Andrei Gromyko underscored the growing topicality of the WTO pro¬ 
posal in his speech at the Stockholm Conference on Confidence- and Se¬ 
curity-Building Measures and Disarmament in Europe. He pointed out 
that it would be only natural for pledges concerning the mutual renuncia¬ 
tion of the use of armed force and the maintenance of relations of peace 
to be made by states irrespective of whether they arc incorporated into 
military alliances or are neutral or non-aligned. This is fully in accord 
with the spirit and letter of the Helsinki Final Act and is envisaged by 
the Stockholm Conference mandate. 

The conclusion of a corresponding treaty would impart a strong im¬ 
petus to the efforts aimed at reversing the dangerous trends in interna¬ 
tional developments and creating an atmosphere of confidence in relations 
among states. The socialist countries are still waiting for an answer to 
their proposal and are prepared to start a constructive dialogue on the 
issue. 
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CREDITS AND POLITICS 

(On East-West Relations] 


Professor N. SHMELYOV, 

D. Sc. (Econ.) 


I n its striving to draw the West into a “crusade” against the socialist 
world, the US Administration keeps trying to spread the atmosphere 
of a resurgent cold war to international economic relations as well, to 
subject the socialist countries to a new economic blockade, and bring 
about their economic isolation in the world. Among the major instru¬ 
ments being used to put pressure on the socialist community are the 
attempts to undermine the normal financing of mutually advantageous 
economic ties between the Hast and the West, to deprive the socialist 
countries of access to international credit markets. 

In 1982 and 1983, the US Administration particularly intensified its 
(iressiire in the credit sphere, obliging the countries of the Organization 
for Economic Cooperation and Development to set the interest rate on 
mediiim-terni, and long-term credits to the socialist countries at 
11.35-12.4 per cent per annum, and in effect securing agreement of the 
governments of some leading Western countries not to extend any easy- 
term official credits to their Eastern partners. There has even been some 
talk in the NATO circles about the possibility of setting up a credit 
version of COCOM,' which would decide whether it is worthwhile giving 
any large credits to the socialist countries and would not only coordinate 
Western credit policy in general, but would also control the activity 
both of central and private commercial banks in this field. 

The USA’s ultra-rightist circles, irritated by the evasive and vacil¬ 
lating stand of some of their allies, who do not want to give up their 
economic lies with the East, for in some areas these ties are important 
or even vital for their own national interests, have been demanding an 
end to ail credits m the economic exchange with the socialist countries. 
“We should not be extending credits to the Soviet bloc”, demands Nor¬ 
man Podhoretz, Editor of the magazine Commentary, accusing the W.cst 
European countries of political short-sightedness.^ 

The political purpose of that pressure is obvious: the US Administra¬ 
tion assumes that in the present international atmosphere credits are 
inadmissible “assistance” to the potential adversary, to the “empire of 
evil” against which the head of the White House and his followers have 
been carrying on a fierce struggle. The Wall Street Journal instructs the 
US and West European business circles, “based on the economics of the 
case, to say nothing of the politics, ‘cash on the barrelhead’ is more 
prudent policy of the West to follow in transactions with the Soviet 
Union than lending money to il”.^ But one is bound to ask here: what 
is credit in present-day international economic relations? Is it charity 
or standard practice? Who gains from it and who loses? 


' Coordinating CommiUee for controlling exports to the socialist countries, whose 
members are the NATO countries and Japan. 

* U. S. News & World Report. Sept. 6, 1982, p. 35. 

* The Wall Street Journal. Nov. 28, 1983. 
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F irst, in considering East-West credit relations, one should primarily 
bear in mind the importance credit has now acquired as an instru¬ 
ment in the hands of the exporters for gaining access to new markets 
and a major, if not decisive, means of competitive struggle among the 
producers (alongside the technical level of products). Today, credit and 
its terms are often a more important argument in striking any sizeable 
deal than delivery deadlines, prices and even some distinctions in the 
quality or up-to-dateness of the products offerefl. 

Before the war, export of plant and equipment was largely paid for 
(apart from payments in cash by the buyer) through loans extended to 
the importers of these products by foreign banking institutions. In other 
words, it was mostly the importer himself who had to obtain the neces¬ 
sary credit. Later on, however, deferred payment for imported goods 
began to play an ever greater role in world trade. It was no longer the 
importer, but the exporter himself who had to obtain the funds for such 
transactions. A generally accepted practice has gradually taken shape 
m world trade, when the credits extended by the suppliers arc financed 
eitlier by the exporting firm itself or through credits it obtains from com¬ 
mercial banks, or else through direct government credits. There is also 
another form of state backing for exporters; state insurance of company 
or bank credits. 

The change in the sources, forms and methods of financing trade in 
general and the export of plant and equipment in particular, caused by 
fundamental changes in production, the international division of labour 
and the monetary-financial sphere, went hand in hand wuth a sharp in¬ 
crease in the importance of credit as the motive force of international 
economic exchange. Thus, in 1937, only 1.5 per cent of all plant and 
equipment in world trade were exported under “supplier credits”, while 
in the second half of the 1960s such credits covered no less than 50 per 
cent of all plant and equipment exports from the developed capitalist 
countries. Almost 70 per cent of all plant and equipment in world trade 
is now- being sold on credit. ■* 

One can safely say that, with extremely rare exceptions, it is now 
physically impossible to sell any sizeable consignment of plant and 
equipment, to say nothing of w'holc enterprises, on any regional or 
national market unless the importer receives a conventional commercial 
credit for a period which more or less corresponds to the construction 
period of the industrial or other project in question. As for the CMEA 
countries, plant and equipment are the major items in the structure of 
their imports from Western states (up to 35-40 per cent). 

In the mid-1960s, most Western countries recognized the realities of 
international economic life and lifted the credit blockade of the socialist 
countries, naturally in accordance, first and foremost, with their own 
economic interests. Government, bank and company credits have become 
a standard practice in East-West economic relations, with tangible 
benefits for both sides. The socialist countries (which, as a matter of 
fact, have been extending credits to each other and to developing count¬ 
ries on a wide scale, and m some instances also to developed capital¬ 
ist countries) made vigorous use, especially in the 1970s, of external 
sources to finance some major economic projects and imports of equip¬ 
ment from Western states. 

By making wide use of all forms of credits, including government 
ones, to stimulate their exports, which arc of vital importance to them, 
our Western partners obtain corresponding benefits through access to 
new markets, increased loading of production capacities, and new jobs. 

* See G. Arbatov, V. Oilmans, Entering the J980s..., Moscow, 1983, p. 223 (in 
Russian). 
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So, normalization of East-West credit relations left no losers but 
only winners. Thus, U.S. News & World Report wrote, indicatively, that 
“some Europeans were disappointed, in fact, that Moscow asked only 
for 5 billion dollars in new credit to help finance the Siberian gas 
pipeline. They were prepared to come up with more”. ^ 

A point to note is that the USA, which is now trying to undermine 
this sphere of normal international commercial activity by impudent 
political moves, is least of all involved in it. Upon the adoption of absurd 
amendments to the Trade Act of 1974, linking the normal regime of trade 
and crediting to purely internal problems of the socialist countries, the 
United States in effect withdrew from that profitable line of rnternational 
business. It sharply curtailed the powers of its Export-Import Bank in 
extending trade credits to the CMEA countries, thus also narrowing 
down the .scale of the potential involvement of private US banks in 
financing projects in the East. The USA accounts for under 10 per cent 
of all Western credits reeeived by the CMEA countries in the 1970s and 
1980s and, in particular, for no more than 2-3 per cent of such credits 
received by the Soviet Union. ® 

Second, only a layman can today believe that in extending a credit 
at the current market rate of interest the international creditor sacrifices 
any of his real or potential income in favour of the recipient. The average 
interest rate on interbank deposits was 7.8 per cent in 1973, 6.2 per cent 
in 1975, and 8.5 per cent in 1979, rising to 11.1 per cent in 1980, 13.9 
per cent in 1981, and 12.4 per cent in 1982.^ If one adds various bank 
charges to that interest rate, the creditors’ profit on market lending 
terms, including lending to borrowers in the East, in now even higher 
than the average rate of profit on industrial investments in most Western 
countries. Inflation makes little difference here, for even if it is taken 
into account, the real intere.st rate in 1981-1983 was still as high as 
7-10 per cent per annum. Even rescheduling of loans, when only repay¬ 
ment of principal is prolonged by 6-8 years, while annual interest must 
be paid as before throughout that whole period, does not mean, in the 
strictly economic sense, any loss for the creditor, but only a longer 
opportunity to receive an exceptionally high profit on his advanced 
capital. 

The ultra-rightist circles in the USA have made a lot of noise 
in recent years over the concessional interest rate on government credits 
extended to the soeialist countries by some Western states. Meanwhile, 
there is nothing unusual about that phenomenon in world practice, and 
it fully corresponds to the line of most Western countries for an aU- 
out export drive. Export and other government subsidies, easy-term 
credits, state insurance and other forms of intervention in market 
processes have been and remain a normal, conventional instrument in 
the competitive struggle for markets, rather than an exception in inter¬ 
national economic exchange. 

In spite of its professed loyalty to the market and market forces, the 
US Administration itself, like the governments of all other Western 
countries, constantly intervenes in market processes. Present-day inter¬ 
national economic life cannot be imagined without the subsidized export 
of agricultural, metallurgical or textile products by the Common Market 
countries, just as without the tough administrative protectionism and 
government measures to encourage exports in the USA or Japan. Against 


* U. S. News & World Report, Feb. 7, 1983, p. 42. 

« USA- Economy, Politics, Ideology. No. 12, 1983, p. 23 (in Russian); the figure 
for the Soviet Union calculated by the author. 

^ Interest Rates 1960-1974, OECD, Paris, 1976; Financial Statistics Monthly 
1978-1982. 
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that background, the marginal concessions in interest rates on govern¬ 
ment credits to the socialist countries® are merely a secondary element 
in the export drive being carried on by the leading Western powers. 


I n the 1980s, as Washington increased its pressure on its NATO allies, 
it began plugging, alongside political arguments, the allegation that 
the CMEA countries’ debt was excessive, so that any further extension 
of medium- and long-term credits to them was a great risk. The attempts 
to cast doubt on the creditworthiness of the socialist countries are tied 
in with the emergence and recent aggravation of the global problem of 
indebtedness, which is pivoted on the rapidly growing debt of the deve¬ 
loping countries, estimated at nearly $700 billion in 1983.® 

Indeed, the overall indebtedness of the developing countries and the 
inability of the heaviest borrowers from among them to service their 
debts on schedule have now taken a grave turn. “The overhanging debt 
of the developing countries will be the problem of the ‘80s just the way 
OPEC was the problem of the ‘70s”, notes the US magazine Newsweek.'^ 
Since mid-1982, Western banks and governments, and also interna¬ 
tional lending and monetary-financial institutions have been feverishly 
trying to prevent the collapse of that pyramid of debts. With the help of 
emergency measures, they have managed to prevent Mexico, Brazil, 
Argentina, Venezuela and some other principal world debtors from 
defaulting on their debts. But these measures are still only a palliative 
and, as The Times of London justly emphasized, “merely put off the 
evil day” " 

What is the actual credit standing of the CMEA countries against 
that background? Credit liabilities, especially those on short-term credits 
with maturities of three months to one year, are a fairly mobile figure, 
and it IS \ery difficult to present an accurate statistical picture of the 
indebtedness of a particular country, let alone a group of countries, at 
some fixed date. Rough estimate': show that at year-end 1982 the CMEA 
countries’ overall gross debt to Western governments and commercial 
banks amounted to about $80 billion. This figure, however, does not 
reflect the real state of affairs, for one should also take into account 
the socialist countries’ assets in Western banks. With due account for 
these, the CMEA countries’ net indebtedness to the West at year-end 
1982 amounted to $65-66 billion. At the same time, the CMEA countries’ 
debt both to Western governments and commercial banks has recently 
shown a marked tendency to decline. At an international conference on 
the problems of East-West economic relations, held in Moscow in Octo¬ 
ber 1983, it was pointed out that over the past two years the CMEA 
countries’ debt to Western commercial banks alone was reduced by over 
$7.5 billion. Chase Manhattan Bank experts confirm that assessment. 

At year-end 1983, the CMEA countries’ overall net indebtedness to 
Western governments and commercial banks, including short-, medium- 
and long-term liabilities, was somewhere around $57-59 billion. 

One is bound to ask here: is that much by present-day international 
standards and with a view to the aggregate economic potential of the 
CMEA countries, which produce about one third of the world’s industrial 

• Such credits make up only about one-quarter of total CMEA borrowing in the 
West, whereas the remaining three-quarters are credits at market rates. Financial 
Market Trends, OECD. Paris, March 1983, p. 19. 

» U. S. News & World Report. July 4, 1983, p. 49. 

•0 Newsweek, May 30, 1983, p. 24. 

'« The Times. Oct. 5. 1983. 

See International Finance, Vol. XVllI, No. 12, 1983, p. 1. 
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output? The first point to note in answering that question is that in 
mid-1983 the overall world figure for external gross indebtedness to 
commercial banks was around $1,700 billion,and together with debts 
to foreign governmenis if undoubtedly exceeds $2,000 billion. The net 
indebtedness of all countries of the world to commercial banks has 
exceeded $1,030 billion and together with debts to foreign governments, 
$1,300 billion. The socialist countries now account for over 9 per cent 
of world tiade as a whole and 4.5-5 per cent of world trade in hard 
currency ('onsi'qiieiitly, even if one leaves out the CMCA countries’ 
trade among theiiiscKcs, their gross and net indebtedness to the West 
as a share of w'orld indebtednc.'''S is in effect lower than l;heir share of 
world trade m hard currency. 

The present debt of Brazil alone is now at around $90 billion; that 
of Mexico e.xceeds $80 billion and Argentina $40 billion, and South 
Korea’s is roughly $10 billion. The USA’s overall international liquidity 
(the difference between the USA’s liquidity demands on foreigners and 
the country’s gold and currency reserves, on the one hand, and foreign¬ 
ers’ liquidity demands on the LISA, on the other) was minus $50 billion 
in 1981, and minus $33 billion in 1982.''* France’s gross indebtedness 
is now variously estimated at $50-70 billion, and its net indebtedness 
at around $20 billion.In mid 1983, Japan’s debt to foreign commercial 
banks amounted to about $48 billion, the figure for the FRG was 
$38 billion, and for Italy, about $24 billion.'® 

As we find, there can be no question of any “specifically socialist” 
crisis of indebtedness; the international liquidity of all the socialist 
countries taken together is at least no worse than that of most highly 
developed industrial Western states and much better than that of the 
major borrowers from among the developing countries. In the 1970s and 
1980s, the CMFA countries in general (with some exceptions) have fol¬ 
lowed a fairly cautious credit policy, using the positive opportunities 
offered by normal international financing wherever this makes economic 
sense, without overstepping the line beyond which their payments stand¬ 
ing and their reputation as reliable borrowers would be put in doubt. 

In contrast to the virulent assertions of Western propaganda, the 
Western business w'orld and professional economists have taken a fairly 
realistic view, both in the 1970s and today, of the creditw'orthiness of 
most CMEA countries and do not believe that the world is faced with 
any special problem of the indebtedness of the socialist countries. Accord¬ 
ing to U.S. News & World Report, "Soviet-bloc debts .. are not a major 
concern at the moment. Eastern Europe worked hard to put its finanqial 
house in order since the Polish debt crisis in late 1981, and the bloc now 
reports a sizeable trade surplus w'ith the West.” The experts of the 
well-known Trilateral Commission believe that the payments standing of 
five CMEA countries—Bulgaria, Hungary, the GDR, the Soviet Union 
and Czechoslovakia—has been and remains a firm one and does not pre¬ 
sent any particular problem for international financial circles. 

The Wall Street Journal, which is in principle against any credits to 
the socialist countries, w'as obliged to admit that in 1981-1983 the Soviet 
Union’s net indebtedness to Western commercial banks was reduced from 
$li).5 billion to llie very insignificant level of $4 billion, which is far 
below that of I’rance, Italy or Denmark, to say nothing of Brazil or Me- 

Bank for International Setllemonts, International Banking Developments, Octo¬ 
ber 1983, Table 1., 

'■* Calculated from Federal Reserve Bulletin; International Financial Statistics. 
1981-1982. 

Le Monde. Nov 15, 1983 

International Banking Developments, October 1983, Table 5. 

U.S. Newi & World Report, July 4, 1983, p. 50 
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xico. “By comparison with other potential international borrowers, it will 
be suggested, the Soviets deserve an A or AA rating”, says the paper. 
Moreover, it says, bankers are finding it hard and will have to put in a 
lot of effort in the future “to ‘market’ loans to the Soviet Union, that is, 
persuade its leadership to borrow Western money.” 


S o what are the origins of the Western propaganda allegation that 
the socialist countries’ payments standing is unreliable? Leaving aside 
the special ca.sc of Poland’s debt problem, one finds that certain difficul¬ 
ties faced by other CMEA countries in the early 1980s in servicing their 
foreign debts (what country, one may ask, is now free of such difficul¬ 
ties?) were primarily caused by the sharp worsening of the overall in¬ 
ternational economic situation in 1980-1982, namely, the deep recession 
in the world capitalist economy, the general reduction in world trade, the 
noticeable decline in world demand for many goods exported by the .soci¬ 
alist countries, the intensified protectionism in the leading industrial 
Western countries, the growing discriminatory restrictions against the so¬ 
cialist countries, the decline in the prices of energy and raw materials, 
the soaring interest rates on credits, the inordinate increase in the value 
of the dollar, and the general tensions in the world credit markets. Thus, 
in view of a sharp drop in world sugar prices, Cuba was obliged to 
a^sk for a rescheduling of $400 million worth of debts due for repayment 
in 1982-1983 out of a total debt to the West of $3 billion. 

One should also bi'ar in mind a number of peculiar factors. Hungary, 
for instance, was obliged to refinance its debts not least of all in view of 
the sudden withdrawal from its banking system in 1981 of something like 
$1 billion worth of hard currency deposits which with hindsight, appears 
to be a deliberate and coordinated hostile move. The change in the corre¬ 
lation between the prices of crude oil and oil products was not the only, 
but far from insignificant factor which mduceil Romania in 1982 to start 
talks with its international creditors on the rescheduling and refinancing 
of its debts, because that change in prices made it impossible and unpro¬ 
fitable for Romania to load all of its very large oil-refining capacities, 
built III the 1970s in order to increase its export earnings and oriented 
largely towards deliveries of Arab oil. The need to service their debts in 
the markedly deteriorated international economic conditions, which re¬ 
duced the opportunities for export, obliged a niiinber of socialist countries 
sharply to cut back their hard-currency imports as well, which eventually 
had an adverse effect on their export resource's. 

On the whole, however, one may say that these temporary difficulties 
have now eased considerably, and that the payments standing of all the 
CMEA countries, except Poland, has been balanced out. Even in the most 
difficult period from 1980 to 1982, the creditworthiness of Bulgaria, Ihe 
GDR, the Soviet Union and Czechoslovakia was never seriously in doubt 
in international financial circles. Negotiations on debt rescheduling have 
also normalized the debt question with regard to Cuba, Hungary and Ro¬ 
mania (incidentally, negotiations on such rescheduling are now being 
carried on by about 40 countries in the world, and there is nothing 
unusual about that). 

Another important, if not the crucial, new factor is that over the past 
two years, in contrast to the 1970s, most CMEA countries have ensured 
a trade surplus in hard currency by maitaining or even increasing their 
exports to the world markets, and also by considerably reducing their 
imports. Hence the tendency to a reduction of the CMEA countries’ over¬ 
all debt, a phenomenon which is unique in present-day international 

'• The Wall Street Journal. Nov. 28, 1983. 
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economis life. “To the surprise of .some,” say the experts of Chase Manr 
hattan Bank, “the economics of Eastern Europe did not collapse under 
the severe circumstances of 1980-82, and therefore, the Soviet strategy 
has worked.” 

It is common knowledge that the creditworthiness of the socialist 
community states is based on a solid economic foundation. The scale of 
the CMEA countries’ natural resources, their industrial potential, and the 
steadily growing share of exports in their national product are well- 
known, just as the fact that the bulk of their long-term debt to the West 
is repayed automatically through product-pay-back deals, when credits are 
repayed in products turned out by the enterprises built with those credits 
(like "gas-pipes” deals). It is also known that the CMEA countries have 
considerable gold and currency reserves, that the Soviet Union is the 
largest gold producer in the world and a major exporter of precious 
metals to the world markets, and that mo.st CMEA countries have a 
sizeable and steady surplus in their trade with the developing countries, 
most of which is expressed in hard currency. 

One should al.so take into account the debts of the developing states 
to the CMEA countries, which almost halve the latter’s total external in¬ 
debtedness in hard currency. As for the Soviet Union, international finan¬ 
cial circles are well aware that its overall position in the global economy 
is that of a traditional creditor rather than a debtor, for the sum-total of 
its external liabilities is smaller than the sum-total of all the debts 
owed to it by other countries. 

In normal conditions, there is also no doubt about the economic po¬ 
tentialities of Poland, the only socialist country whose debt to the West 
now presents a serious problem. In mid-1983, the official figure was 
$24.5 billion. About 55 per cent of the total is owed to Western govern¬ 
ments, and the rest to Western commercial banks. 

The causes behind such a large debt are both internal and external. 
The major external cause, beyond any doubt, was that the Western 
powers literally “imposed” new loans on Poland. Moreover, those were 
not only productive investment loans, but also credits to cover Poland’s 
current trade deficit, which were largely “eaten up”, especially in the 
latter half of the 1970s, when Poland’s former leadership pursued its 
credit policy without due caution. Clearly, such “imposition” of credits 
w'as a result of the NATO countries’ striving to bind Poland to the West 
with financial straps and weaken its tics with the socialist community. 

Among the internal causes behind Poland’s considerable debt, many 
Polish economists single out two crucial ones; first, the scattering of me¬ 
dium- and long-term investment loans across numerous projects, some*-of 
which did not make economic sense from the very beginning and were 
either launched for purposes of prestige or, at any rate, were simply 
beyond Poland’s present level of economic development; and second, the 
imperfections of the internal economic mechanism, notably, in the sphere 
of capital construction, where projects were built much too slowly (over 
periods of 10-12 years on average with the world’s norm of 2-3 years), 
which resulted in freezing of assets, made it impossible to start the 
scheduled repayment of investment credits (usually given for periods of 
5-8 years) in products turned out by the projects built with these credits. 
One should also add to that the inadequate internal incentives for the 
production of competitive export goods, at the credit-funded industrial 
projects in particular, something that had an adverse effect on the coun¬ 
try’s export possibilities, especially in the new branches of industry. 


'* International Finance. Vol. XVIII, No. 12, 1983, p. 1. 
Trybuna Ludu, July 20, 1983. 
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The West has been trying to use the difficult economic situation to 
prevent a normalization in Poland, make it hard for the country to re¬ 
cover from the economic crisis, and back up the counter-revolutionary 
forces. Poland’s direct losses from various sanctions against it, intro¬ 
duced under US pressure, are officially estimated at a minimum of $6 
billion, and its indirect losses at roughly the same amount. That is twice 
the value of Poland’s exports to the West in 1983 and about one half of 
its present debt in hard currency. And although Poland’s debts have in 
recent years been prolonged in various ways (de facto on government 
credits and by agreement on credits from commercial banks), the main 
question that remains to be solved is where to find enough foreign ex¬ 
change to pay for the imports the country needs, primarily to load the 
productive capacities that have already been built but are lying idle. 
In the absence of new credits and in view of Poland’s inability to cover 
all import requirements of its production by its export earnings in hard 
currency, Polish industry in 1982, according to some estimates, was 
unable to turn out a large amount of products, export products above all, 
whose total value is equivalent to about 17 per cent of Poland’s overall 
industrial production. 

As Wojciech .laruzclski emphasized at the 8th Plenary Meeting of the 
PUWP Central Committee, “if the capitalist states and their financial and 
economic circles want us to pay our debts, to meet our obligations, they 
should not—in their own interests as well—block our import possibilities 
for a long time, thus limiting the growth of our production, including 
exports”. 

But it is precisely in this area that the USA (which, incidentally, 
accounts for only dbout 10 per cent of Poland’s debt) has concentrated 
its pressure, aiming not only to alter Poland’s social system and under¬ 
mine its international positions, but also to bleed it economically. 

Normalization of Poland’s payments situation is not just a national 
or even a regional question. In the interests of the stability of the whole 
international monetary system, conditions should be created that would 
enable Poland to restore its export possibilities and thereby also its 
possibilities for repaying its debts. The fraternal socialist countries have 
been giving Poland considerable assistance in the solut'on of this pro¬ 
blem, notably, by re orienting, wherever possible, its export-import flows 
from capitalist markets to the CMEA market. But a great deal in this 
matter depends on Poland’s creditors themselves. By the way, the present 
blind-alley situation has been doing much greater harm to the interests 
of the European banks than to those of American banks, writes the Brit¬ 
ish newspaper The Guardian. If the EEC governments were enabled to 
do things their own way, most of them would prefer to contact the Polish 
authorities and sound them out on the possibility of rescheduling the 
$25 billion official debt, 


M utually advantageous economic ties between the East and the West 
have become a major element of the policy of peaceful coexistence. 
The socialist countries have consistently and invariably advocated equi¬ 
table mutually advantageous cooperation between states with different 
social systems. 

Of course, the present international situation obliges the socialist 
countries to make some adjustments in their positions, in the matter of 
credits in particular, accentuating such tasks as accelerated exports, ra¬ 
tionalization of the structure and geography of imports, and the need 
for greater emphasis on the possibilities of their all-round mutual coope- 


See The Quardian, Apr. 11, 1983. 
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ration. The events of the past few years have shown that technical and 
economic invulnerability is an important factor in resisting the aggres¬ 
sive policy of imperialism, which has been trying to bring back the cold 
war (lays. Life has confirmed the conclusion of the 26th Congress of the 
CPSU on the need “to conduct a well-considered and realistic policy in 
foreign economic relations”. 

As for the possibility of obtaining new credits and their terms, the 
only thing to say here is that there arc large amounts of money in the 
world looking for safe and profitable investment opportunities. The Uni¬ 
ted States does not and, apparently, will never have the .ascendancy in 
this area. The whole point, however, is the “price” of that money. The 
socialist countries arc naturally and understandably reluctant to borrow 
additional considerable funds in foreign markets at the current usurious 
rate of interest One can only say that 12.5 per cent per annum is not 
the “price” at which Western investors can e.xpect a sufficiently steady 
and considerable additional demand for funds on the part of their poten¬ 
tial borrowers in the Last. It is perfectly clear to Western financial circ¬ 
les. for instance, why the Soviet Union has preferred to pay France a 
large amount in cash for French equipment to fit out its long-projected 
Astrakhan liquid-gas plant, refusing a credit offered at an exhorbitant 
interest rate. 

On the whole, the economic ties between the socialist and the capital- 
isl countries have seen many different twists and turns in the decades 
of their development. One could recall, for instance, that the US Admini¬ 
stration’s present attempt to resurrect a massive economic blockade of 
world .socialism is the third one since the October Revolution. The first 
two attempts failed miserably, and there is every reason to believe, with 
confidence in mankind’s common .sense and instinct of self-preservation, 
that the present, third attempt will fail just as miserably. 


HONDORAS- 

THE JDMPING-OFF GROUND FOR AGGRESSION 

K. KRESTYANINOV, 
G. PETROV 


W ashington’s “anchor” in the Caribbean, tiic “keystone of the Ame¬ 
rican presence in the region”, the “linchpin of American military 
strategy” in the Western Hemisphere, the “advanced frontline”—these 
and other high-sounding epithets have been used of late by US politi¬ 
cians and the media with regard to Honduras, a small country in Cen¬ 
tral America, recently a little-known “banana republic”. 

The reason for this heightened attention to Honduras is not far 
to seek. 

The present US Administration, losing ground in Central America 
and unable to rely on tiie puppet regimes to secure its interests there, 
switched over to a policy of state terrorism, in the hope of reversing by 
military actions and subversions the process of social renovation in the 
region, which is reflected, above all, in the revolutionary changes in 
Cuba, Nicaragua and El Salvador. In this brigandage strategy a prime 
political and military strategic significance is attached to Ilonduras, 
which borders on El Salvador in the south and on Nicaragua in the east. 
While turning Honduras into its military va.ssal, Washington is testing 
out a kind of a “Honduran model” which it could subsequently use el¬ 
sewhere in the Western Hemisphere. 


T he US ruling circles are making a military vassal out of one of the 
poorest countries in Latin America, the second poorest country after 
Haiti. The average annual per capita income in ffonduras is $475. As 
was admitted by Deputy Minister of Labour Giovani Martinez, 700,000 
people, or nearly 60 per cent of the economically active population, 
arc unemployed—a record-high figure for tlie We.stern Hemisphere. The 
growth of its gross domestic product dropped from 7.5 per cent in the 
1976-1979 period to 1.5 per cent in 1982 E.xport has shrunk drastically 
in recent years with the simultaneously increasing capital drain caused 
by transfer of money by the local oligarchy abroad, primarily to the USA. 
The money is put into' circulation, as a rule, by US banks in Miami, 
granting credits and loans to the same Latin American countries at a re- 
cord-high interest. 

Already at the end of last century US monopolies gained control 
over agriculture, forestry and mining, gold mining above all, in Hon¬ 
duras. By 1925 Honduras became the world’s biggest banana producer, 
which led to its complete loss of economic and political independence. 
Monocrop farming dependent on US monopolies became an established 
trend during the 16-year rule of dictator Tiburcio Carlas Andino, a US 
stooge. 

According to a French weekly, almost 136,000 peasant families, that 
is, 46 per cent of the rural population, own a mere 12.4 per cent of the 
land, while 800 families of big landlords possess 27.4 per cent of the 
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land, or more than 1,000,000 hectares. The US Standard Fruit Company 
alone has 68,526 hectares in its hands.' 

The subsidiaries of the US transnational corporations (TNCs) keep 
a grip on the country’s banking, trade, the canneries and some other key 
sections of the economy. Naturally, Honduran industry cannot compete 
with the TNCs. A few hundred local companies went bankrupt and do¬ 
zens of factorie.s were closed down last year alone. The national debt 
exceeded $2,000 million, while new credits being received abroad are 
spent mainly on the payment of interest on the debts and on the main¬ 
tenance of the swelling military-administrative apparatus. The loans are 
provided by the World Bank, the International Monetary Fund, the Inter- 
American Development Bank, the US Agency for International Develop¬ 
ment, and now the Common Market which granted Honduras a loan 
of $78.5 million last year. 

When the present regime came to power in 1981 after many years 
of rule by the military, little has changed in the country’s situation. One 
of the reasons behind Washington’s decision to replace military rule by 
a civilian government was that the Pentagon was concerned over the 
spread of patriotic sentiments in the 12,000-strong Honduran army and 
thought it better to put military who support such sentiments “back into 
the barracks”. But the return to the barracks did not concern the reacti¬ 
onary sections ot the armed forces. Before staging the first “free” elec¬ 
tions in Honduras the military “on the retire list” outlawed all the left 
forces, including the Communist Party and the fairly influential Christi¬ 
an-Democratic Party. Only the National Party, which expresses the in¬ 
terests of the latifundists and is supported by the ultra-right sections of 
the armed forces, the Liberal Party of the trade and industrial bour¬ 
geoisie, and the hastily formed Renovation and National Unity grouping 
were allowed to take part in the “free” election. 

Most of the seats in the legislative assembly were seized by the Li¬ 
beral Party which, supported by the National Party, gave the Presiden¬ 
tial post to Roberto Suazo Cordova, one of the ten richest people in Hon¬ 
duras, a convinced anticommunist. “Behind the constitutional facade,” 
wrote the Afrique-Asie journal in this connection, “real power is wielded 
not so much by Suazo Cordova but by General Gustavo Alvarez, Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the armed forces.”^ According to Colonel T. Ariaz, 
former chief of the counter-intelligence service of the army and public 
security of Honduras, now in emigration, Alvarez is “the most zealous 
proponent of the idea of selling Honduras out to the United States in 
return for making the country a military base serving armed adven¬ 
tures” 

So the reactionary military did not abandon politics, with US bles¬ 
sing. To retain their privileges, the oligarchy and the military are build¬ 
ing up the punitive machinery, giving it a semblance of a non-official 
institution. New terroristic organizations have emerged in the country, 
like the Honduran Anticommunist Movement (Macho) and the Anticom¬ 
munist Liberation Army. The police, availing themselves of the state of 
siege declared in the country, hurst into houses under the guise of “ci¬ 
vilian patrol”, make raids and searches, arrest people, torture them, and 
kill the disagreeable. 

Ramon Custodio, President of the Human Rights Commission in Hon¬ 
duras, believes that reprisals are committed regularly and “the civilian 
government is equally involved in this together with -the army”. 


' Le Monde diplomatique, August 1983, 
“ Afrique-Asie, June 20, 1983. 

^ Le Monde diplomatique, August 1983. 
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U nder the Cdrdova-Alvarez regime Honduras is turning rapidly into 
a jumping-off ground for the implementation of Washington’s stra¬ 
tegy of state terrorism in Central America. The CIA is entrenched in 
the capital and in other cities of the country, having created a large in¬ 
telligence and sabotage centre, the biggest one in Latin America, ac¬ 
cording to the US press. On its part, the Pentagon is building up the 
military muscle in Honduras. The Honduran army, which was believed 
to be the weakest in Central America, is controlled by Pentagon advi¬ 
sers. Kept in permanent combat readiness, it is being used for raids 
against Nicaragua and Salvadorian guerrillas. 

Newsweek reports that “covert operatives are spending an estimated 
80 million dollars to direct a widespread war against the regime in Ni¬ 
caragua—helping to supply some 10,000 troops [Somoza men] in the 
field, conducting air strikes and espionage raids against installations 
within Nicaragua and masterminding a variety of propaganda activities 
to destabilize the Sandinislas”.^ 

The Pentagon’s operational centre is located at the Palmerola air 
base, north-west of Tegucigalpa. It is serviced by 1,600 military men 
and has a permanent space communication line with Washington. Be¬ 
sides, the numerous US military installations in Honduras are fitted out 
with up-to-date equipment and radars. The Pentagon is using about a 
di-/.en airfields in which landing strips are being modernized and depots 
and hospitals are being build nearby. When in the USA, Gustavo Alvarez 
signed an agreement with the Pentagon allowing the Americans to use 
the air and naval base in Puerto-Castilla on the Caribbean shore. Hund¬ 
reds of instructors from among the Green Berets are training Honduran 
and Salvadorian army units. It is supposed that servicemen of other 
reactionary regimes of the Western Hemisphere would be sent there in 
future to master sabotage and terrorist technique 

August last year marked the start of a new phase in the buildup of 
US presence m Honduras, when nearly 6,000 American and 10,000 Hon¬ 
duran servicemen conducted land and air military exercises codenamed 
Big Pine Two, the largest and longest (seven months) exercises in the 
history of Central America. The major element of Big Pine Two was the 
c'xcrcise of the US fleets (43 ships) in the Atlantic and Pacific waters 
at the Nicaraguan shores. 

Under the cover of the US naval armada the Honduran patrol laun¬ 
ches have stepped up provocative action.s in the Fonseca Bay along the 
Pacific coastline against Nicaraguan ships. Honduran warships support¬ 
ed by aviation attacked the Nicaraguan port of Potosi in the Gulf of 
Fonseca several times this January. 

Early in February six Honduran aircraft made a raid on a base of 
the Sandinist people’s army and a civilian communications centre of the 
Ministry of Agricultural Development and Agrarian Reform of Nicara¬ 
gua. Right after this American-made A-37 aircraft again made an incur¬ 
sion into Nicaragua’s air space. Referring to these and other raids car¬ 
ried out from Honduran territory, the Nicaraguan Foreign Ministry 
stated that the main fault for the casualties and destruction suffered by 
them lay with the United States. Top State Department officials 
admitted, stressed a commentator of the American NBC TV company, 
that the recent air raids on facilities in Nicaragua were completely the 
handiwork of CIA-supported counter-revolutionaries. 

An American journal wrote that the exercises in Honduras, judging 
by “their compexity, timing, and duration all emphasized that the ma¬ 
neuvers are far from ordinary’’. The purpose of Big Pine Two, in the 
opinion of the journal, is to “warn Cuba and the Sandinista regime in 


* Newsweek, Oct. 10, 1983, p. 31. 
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Nicaragua that President Reagan, as he demonstrated in Grenada, is 
willing to use military force to halt the spread of Communism in Cen¬ 
tral America ... to a.=siire jittery Honduras that the U. S. will come to 
its defense if Nicaragua launches an attack. To turn Honduras into an 
American military outpost in Central America”.® 

General Wallace Nutting, commander of the 6,000-strong corps which 
took part in the Big Pine Two exercise.s, was even more outspoken. ‘‘We 
consider the freedmn and security of Honduras”, he declared, “to be as 
important as our security and freedom, and their defense as our defen¬ 
se.” Addressing the graduates of the artillery school in Puerto-Castilla, 
General Nutting predicted “difficult days” for Central America in the 
near future, obviously meaning ttic possibility of expanding the military 
conflict. His words are understood still better when compared with a 
statement by US Secretary of Defense Caspar Weinberger who, speaking 
at a news conference in Washington, did not rule out a possible invasion 
of Nicaragua by American troops. There arc growing apprehension even 
in the US Congress that the j<dnt American-Honduran exercises are a 
step towards a permanent stationing of US military contingents in Cen¬ 
tral America and escalating the conflict. 

This can be seen also from the intention to conduct in the summer of 
1984 still more impressive exerci.ses, Grenadero 1, in which, apart from 
US and Honduran units, the troops of El Salvador and Guatemala 
would take part. 

The Soviet government statement stressed on this score: “The Pen¬ 
tagon has concentrated dozens of warships off the Pacific and Atlantic 
shores of Nicaragua, and the large US army units, shipped to neighbour¬ 
ing Honduras under the guise of exercises, are rendering direct support 
to the bandit units.”® These thousands of professional mercenaries kill 
civilians, commit acts of sabotage at national economic enterprises and 
do all they c.m to paralyze peaceful life in the country. 

Large contingents of US mercenaries from various countries of the 
Western Hemisphere, and, above all, the officers and men of the national 
guard of Sonu^za, former Washington satrap, who had been thrown away 
by the revolution in Nicaragua, and also Cuban counter-revolutionaries, 
are now concentrated in Honduras. The Somoza survivers have built 
17 camps in the country with the iiermission of the Honduran authori¬ 
ties and with the CIA money. According to various sources, there are 
over 10,000 mercenaries, or “contras”, in the camps; they make violent 
raids into the territory of revolutionary Nicaragua. This is being report¬ 
ed day after day by the U.S and world press, but General Gustavo Alva¬ 
rez comes up with repeated statements alleging he know's nothing abo'ut 
the presence of the Somoza men in Flonduras, thereby trying to conceal 
from the world public the fact that a still wider use of Honduras as a 
base for counterreveolutionary and anti-Sandinist forces is being con¬ 
templated. 

That such plans do exist can be seen, in particular, from the testi¬ 
mony of the captured Somoza pilots of the plane shot down over Nica¬ 
ragua. They have stated that they used the Aguacate air base in the Hon¬ 
duran department Olancho. The CIA supplies the base with weapons and 
ammunition which are then dropped from aircraft in the mountains of 
northern Nicaragua, where detachments of “contras” are smuggled in. 

Parallel with the rapid stepping up of the activities of the CIA, the 
Pentagon and the Somoza units, the Honduran armed forces are also 
being built up. The number of the personnel of the army and the “secu¬ 
rity forces” increased from 9,000 in 1979 to 33,000 in 1983. Of them, 


^ V S. News & World Report, Nov. 28, 1983, p 29. 
® Pruvda, Oct. 26, 1983. 
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7,000 had been trained in the USA. Another two naval bases have been 
built in addition to the two bases that already existed there, and the 
number of naval units increased from 9 to 14. Special attention is paid 
to the air force which, according to Western press reports, is already 
one of the biggest in Central America. The number of helicopter units 
alone has tripled over the past four years. Minister of the Interior and 
Justice Oscar Mejia Arellano declared recently that the Honduran army 
“constantly keeps a finger on the trigger”. 

The military budget of Honduras was $45,100,000 last year, accord¬ 
ing to General Alvarez. “It should be stressed,” wrote the Cuban new¬ 
spaper Granina, “that the Suazo Cordova government has not taken 
meaningful steps to solve the economic crisis in Honduras, because its 
economic policy is geared to a war economy.”^ 

The Honduran brass-hats expect to receive from the USA $300 mil¬ 
lion worth of military aid to modernize the armed forces in the coming 
four years. The Chief of Staff of the US Army, General Hdward C. Meyer, 
made it understood that Tegucigalpa would get all it wants. The USA 
must build up the strongholds it has in the region, said the General, 
meaning that Honduras was one such stronghold 

Israel, too, sends its military advisers, weapons and ammuuilion to 
Honduras (as well as to Guatemala and HI Salvador). As noted by the 
Latin American press, the action.s of imp,?rialism and Zionism in Central 
America arc well coordinated. Mauricio Cuadra, Ambassador of Nicara¬ 
gua to Mexico, said in this connection- “All that Israel can provide Cent¬ 
ral America witli is militarism, the genocida! practices m Lebanon, in¬ 
discriminate bombing and lessons on how Honduras should use the 
United States’ military might.”’’ 


lie diplomacy, too, has not overlooked Honduras. In the whole of 
vJ O Latin America the US Department of State has a larger embassy 
staff only in Brazil. US diplomats operate hand in glove with the Pen¬ 
tagon. It is beliexed in the LISA that one of their most successful joint 
actions of the State Department and the Pentagon was the meeting of 
the chiefs of stall of Honduras, Guatemala and El Salvador, members 
of the Central American Defense Council (CONDHCA), on October 22-23, 
1983, in Tegucigalpa. The meeting adopted “political” recommendations: 
to study the “lawfulness” of using the armed forces of the Council to 
“pacify Nicaragua”; and “military” recommcndaticms: to study the pos¬ 
sibility of “direct participation by the United States” ... “in case of ext¬ 
reme crisis” in “the pacification of Nicaragua”.® 

The diplomatic moves to prepare aggression include a plan codenam- 
ed Pegasus, devised by the Department of State and the Pentagon. This 
became known from a report issued by the Council of Hemispheric 
Affairs, a public organization in the USA, dealing with Latin American 
problems. The Pegasus Plan envisages a scries of attacks on Nicaragua 
from Honduran territory with the purpose of “provoking” strikes in res¬ 
ponse which would be presented by CONDHCA as evidence of a “military 
threat” to the whole of Central America coming from Managua. That 
would be followed by the “pacification of Nicaragua”. 

Extensive work is under way in the country to condition public opinion 
in favour of intervention. To that end, a “group of civil action” was set 
up. It is headed by selfsame General Gustavo Alvarez and businessman 
Miguel Facusse, his friend. The group addressed a letter to former Se¬ 
cretary of State Henry Kissinger, now- head of the national commission 


^ Granrna, Dec. 4, 1983. 

* Granma. Dec. 18, 1983. 

* The Washington Post, Nov. 12, 1983. 
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on Central America, calling for an immediate armed intervention of US 
troops in Nicaragua to overthrow the Sandinist government. This “ap¬ 
peal” was signed by related reactionary organizations of other Central 
American countries. The interventionist character of the US policy in 
Central America is “justified” by the Kissinger commission in a recently 
published report on its work. The report proclaims Washington’s “right” 
to interfere in the internal affairs of any country in the region in order 
to defend the “vital interests” of the United States. 

Basing itsell on recommendations of the Kissinger (commission, the 
White House has advanced an $8,000 million, five-year programme of “aid” 
to Central America. The report refers to increased military aid to Hon¬ 
duras, El Salvador and Guatemala. Although, as the Cuban newspaper 
Granrna pointed out, this is being done in a ratlier veiled form, the point 
of its advice is clear to the American public. Specifically, Senator Ed¬ 
ward Kennedy (Dem.) accused the Kissinger commission of pushing the 
United States into an intervention in Central America in disregard of 
the baleful lessons of former attempts at a “military settlement’ of 
problems. 

In other words, an attempt is being made to create a psychological 
climate lo turn the undeclared war against Nicaragua into a full-scale 
war. Mention should be made in this context of utterances by Jeane 
Kirkpatrick, US Representative to the United Nations, who said that 
Central America is confronted with “military problems” and they should 
be solved in a “military way”. Indulged in anticommunist verbiage, the 
Honduran leaders and their patrons hope to neutralize Central American 
public opinion and to prevent the governments of the Contadora Group 
from achieving a peaceful political settlement of the crisis in Central 
America What is more, the regimes of CONDECA cynically assert that 
they can get the Contadora Group’s consent to the “pacification of Ni¬ 
caragua” On the othci hand, in order to discredit the Contadora Group, 
the Washington Administration and its Central American allies are 
spreading rumours that “pro-Nicaraguan sentiments” prevail in that 
Group. 

Washington and Tegucigalpa are in fact rejecting both the proposals 
of the Contadora Group and the peace moves of the Sandinist govern¬ 
ment of Nicaragua, including the insistent call of Managua for an im¬ 
mediate signing of a non-aggression treaty between Nicaragua and Hon¬ 
duras. 

T he rulers of Honduras hope that it would be easier to quell any oppo¬ 
sition within the country while the tensions are maintained. 

For decades has the bourgeois landlord elite kept the country in eco¬ 
nomic and social backwardness, easily achieving “law and order” and 
political “tranquillity” which were characteristic for the whole of Central 
America. But at the turn of the 1980s Honduras found itself in a whirl¬ 
pool of class changes in the region. The sentiments of the popular mas¬ 
ses have been increasingly influenced by the developments in neighbour¬ 
ing Nicaragua, El Salvador and Guatemala. The pros and cons with 
regard to the opposed forces in these countries have speeded up polari¬ 
zation in Honduran society. 

In these extremely hard conditions the democratic forces of Honduras 
are coming out against the domination of imperialism and the oligarchy, 
for the freedom and independence of their country. In response to Wa¬ 
shington’s attempts to turn Tegucigalpa into an instrument of “interna¬ 
tionalizing” the conflict in Central America, the Honduran patriots are 
rising to fight against the puppet army, the US military “advisers” and 
the Somoza counter-revolutionaries. The Honduran revolutionaries com- 

(Continued on page 106) 




FOREIGN POLICY AND THE STRUGGLE OF IDEOLOGIES 


IDEOLOGICAL SABOTAGE- 
AN INSTRDMENT OF IMPERIALIST POLICIES 


G. Z I B 0 R 0 V 


I n recent years the US ruling circles have been trying to muster all 
the imperialist powers for pursuing a policy which, they expect, would 
help capitalism to take a social revenge on the forces of socialism and 
progress, peace and democracy. During the three years in office the US 
Administration has been openly declaring that its goal is to destroy 
socialism as a socio-political system; and early in 1984, faced with the 
negative response of the American and world public to such statements, 
it somewhat toned down its language and even began to talk about a 
“need for a dialogue” with the Soviet Union. But, everything considered, 
changes of this kind in the propaganda campaign are motivated, above 
all, by presidential election considerations and do not alter the essence 
of the US political course. 

Apart from economic, political and military means in the arsenal of 
the social revenge seekers, much prominence is given to ideological 
weapons which have been used increasingly, with crude violations of 
international law, the sovereignty of other states and general human 
norms and traditions. “Psychological warfare unprecedented in scope 
and shamelessness, is being conducted against the Soviet Union and 
other socialist countries,” noted the resolution of the June 1983 Plenary 
Meeting of the CPSU Central Committee. “Bourgeois propaganda, not 
stopping short of lies and slander, strives to smear the socialist system 
and to undermine the socio-political and ideological unity of our society.” 

The openly aggressive militaristic course of the present US Admini¬ 
stration has made the world situation much worse. Imperialism is again 
brandishing its weapons, committing acts of aggression against freedom- 
loving nations, pushing mankind to the brink of nuclear war. 

Employing the policy of state terrorism as the chief instrument of 
expansion and hegemonism, Washington has been making extensive use 
of ideological sabotage methods, seeing them as a major means of giv¬ 
ing propaganda backing to such a policy. In point of fact, the entire 
propaganda activity of the USA is an endless series of ideological sabo¬ 
tage actions,* big and small, closely associated with military, economic 
or political actions taken by the USA independently or in alliance with 
its partners. The adoption of these methods was caused by various reas¬ 
ons. Among these are the objective and subjective reasons placing ideo¬ 
logy in the forefront of the strategy and tactics of imperialism; the crea¬ 
tion of a huge arsenal of the imperialist media and means of commu¬ 
nication; and, last but not least, the conviction, which has recently be¬ 
come widespread in the influential quarters of the monopoly bourgeoisie, 
that sabotage methods in propaganda are the “optimum model” of ideo¬ 
logical warfare against socialism. 
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THE CAUSES BEHIND THE INCREASED AGGRESSIVENESS 
OF IMPERIALIST PROPAGANDA 

A ccording to American political analysts, the present Administration 
is the “most nieologi/od” one in almost the entire history of the 
country, and the gamut of ideas propounded by the government leaders 
ranges between conservatism and ultra-conservatism, with extremely 
reactionary and ultra-rightist coiicepts being clearly prevalent. 

The coming of the ultra-conservatives to the fore in high-level poli¬ 
tics is not accidental: it is a direct outcome of the mililartzation of every 
aspect in the life of IIS capitalist society. The US military-industrial 
comple.x needs an ideological situation in the United Slates and in other 
countries of the North Atlantic alliance w'hich would help it to fulfil the 
mad plans of achieving military supremacy in the world. The members 
of the “most ideologized” Administration have formulated a propaganda 
programme based on wild anticommunism, hegemoriism, chauvinism 
and the cult of state terrorism and international brigandage. 

One will not fail to see also that the use of ideology by the ultra- 
rcacli()nar\ monopolistic quarters as a major instrument of struggle 
against socialism is siipporteil by the groups which, as distinct from 
right-wing e.xtremists, fear a military confrontation with socialism and 
stake on economy and ideology—llie spheres in which they hope to 
“win” For all the differences betueen the two groupings, the fact that 
both are for the utmost use of ideology in realizing the foreign-policy 
course of the USA gives propaganda a status among the state priorities 
which it has never known before, even when the cold war was at its peak. 

.'\t the same time, the fact that the present US Administration and 
the monopolies behind it have turned to ideology as an instrument of 
foreign policy is regarded even in the USA as a sign of the weakening 
of its economic and political positions and as an attempt to hide the 
miscalculations in the international course pursued by the government 
and the ills of the capitalist system, which have been aggravated still 
more by these miscalculations, the propaganda uproar, in the opinion of 
the US ruling circles, should help them make the world public forget 
the “attainments” of the y\dministration, such as the multimillion army 
of the unernpkned, the $200-billion deficit of the federal budget, and the 
growing number of multimillionaires with the simultaneous impoverish¬ 
ment of the broad sections of the population. 

“As to the world of capitalism,” noted Yuri Andropov at the June 
1083 Plenary Meeting of the CPSU Central Committee “we are witnes¬ 
sing a substantial deepening of the general crisis of that social system. 
The methods, which helped capitalism to maintain relative stability in 
its development in the post-war period, are becoming less and less effec- 
ti\e. This is becoming increasingly clear: imperialism is unable to cope 
with the social consequences of the scientific and technological revolu¬ 
tion which is unprecedented in its profundity and scope, as millions upon 
millions of working people arc doomed to unemployment and misery.” 

American Marxists point out that unless the “triple economic crisis” 
of US imperialism (general, structural and cyclic) is taken into account, 
it is impossible to understand the ways and means used by Washington 
in the propaganda area. What is meant here is not only the raptures 
('.\aggcratcd by the Washington propaganda machine over an “upward 
movement” in some sections of American industry (mainly in its unpro¬ 
ductive and spendthrift sections working for the arms race), but the 
attempts to prove, despite the crises, that the USA is economically om¬ 
nipotent and is capable endlessly stockpiling weapons. 

“The Reagan Administration and Reagan himself,” says the main po¬ 
litical report of the Communist Party USA to the 23rd National Conven- 
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tion (November 1983, Cleveland), “have become the most insane, rabid 
warmongers, the most arrogant, chauvinistic, fanatical, imperialistic, 
big lie anti-Sovieteers in history. With Reagan, thb ideological offensive 
of U.S. imperialism takes the form of a ‘crusade against socialism’, 
against all progressive forces of the world.” 

As a result of all this, the 1980s have seen a sharp growth in the 
ideological confrontation between socialism and capitalism. The activa¬ 
tion of the official and non-official mass media in the capitalist count¬ 
ries and the elaboration of the joint strategy of “information imperia¬ 
lism” reflect, directly or otherwise, the grave concern in the US ruling 
quarters over the influence e.xcrted by the Soviet Union and the other 
countries of the socialist community on world development. The historic 
achievements of existing socialism, the growing prestige and influence 
of the world communist and working-class movement, the progressive de¬ 
velopment of the countries which have cast off the colonialist yoke, the 
upswing of the national liberation struggle and the immense growth of 
the antiwar movement -all this has an increasing effect on the minds 
of the people all over the w'orld. 

In the face of the indisputable achievements of the forces of socialism 
and social progress in their work for the radical transformation of social 
relations, the monopoly bourgeoisie is getting its powerful information 
and propaganda machine ready for a psychological w'arfare against the 
peoples building a new life. Its subversive propaganda methods are de¬ 
signed and perfected in the “brain trusts” to be consequently used in 
massive campaigns spearheaded at individual slates or groups of count¬ 
ries, at governments, political parties, and organizations. 

Most of the campaigns in the “age of ideological confrontation”, as 
the situation was described by Henry Kissinger when he was Secretary 
of State, are openly anticommunist. Their goal is to conduct subversion 
in individual socialist countries, and fo i)rcak the moral and political 
unity of the socialist community. Bourgeois ideologists expect that if 
this goal is achieved, communism would be discredited as a progressive 
scientific w'orld outlook, ideological confusion would be caused in the 
socialist countries and their positions in the internatonal arena w'ould 
be weakened. 


THE PROPAGANDA ARSENAL OF ANTICOMMUNISM 

T hus, the inherent ailments of the capitalist system, seen mainly in the 
crisis of its economy, the militarization of various aspects of the life 
of the exploiter society, and the use by the present US Administration 
of ultra-reactionary ideas—these were the main causes behind the in¬ 
creased aggressiveness of the imperialist ideological machinery. This 
process has been intensified largely because capitalism is losing the 
ideological struggle to socialism, which compels the leaders of impe¬ 
rialism, the USA above all, to replace the ideological struggle ever more 
with psychological W'arfare, increasingly resorting to ideological sa¬ 
botage. 

By some estimates the official and private mass media in the USA 
spend nearly $7 billion on foreign policy propaganda.' What are they 
trying to achieve at this immense cost? 

The ideologists and practical workers of Washington propaganda 
would like to change the course of events in their favour in Europe, in 
Africa, in the Caribbean, in Central America, in the Middle East and in 
Southwest Asia. They would like to impose on the peoples of the socia¬ 
list and developing countries their own version of the problems of re- 


' D. Volkogonov, Psychological Warfare, Moscow, 1983, p. 5 (in Russian). 
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volution and counter-revolution, of war and peace, the 
detente, the East-West and North-South relations, and the $700-billion 
debt of the developing states. “Reagan’s Drive to Win Over World Opi¬ 
nion’’—this headline in the U.S. News & World Report aptly describes 
the White House plans.^ 

To attain the set goals, “information imperialism’’ has covered the 
globe with a network of regional transnational centres spreading propa¬ 
ganda through the radio, TV, telegraph, newspapers, and magazines in 
dozens of languages. Simultaneously efforts are made to sell to the fo¬ 
reign audience the complete set of notorious “mass culture’’—films, vi¬ 
deotape cassettes, and paperbacks designed to lead people away from 
the reality. 

According to UNESCO, the USA now accounts for 75 per cent of the 
world TV time, 65 per cent of the entire volume of information, 50 per 
cent of the movies, 60 per cent of gramophone records and tape record¬ 
ings, 89 per cent of commercial information, and 65 per cent of commer¬ 
cial advertising in the Western countries. Despite these obvious dispro¬ 
portions, Scott Thompson, Associate Director of the US Information 
Agency, asserted that the US Administration considered “the basic hu¬ 
man right of every individual to receive and impart information freely’’ 
to be among its major principles. “The future of human liberty ... de¬ 
pends on information technologies that have recently appeared in such 
abundance that they are revolutionizing both our public and private li¬ 
festyles,’’^ Thompson declared. At present, the USIA has nearly 1,000 
news departments, sections, libraries and reading halls abroad. The staff 
of the USlA’s professional propagandists e.xceeds 8,000. In the 1983 fiscal 
year Congress, pressed hard by the White House, provided the USIA 
with a budget of $704 million, or 23 per cent more than in the previous 
year The Administration has asked $828 million for the USIA in the 
1984 fiscal year. 

But the main thing, of course, is not the allocations but the substance 
and thrust of the disseminated propaganda The spread of counter revo¬ 
lutionary ideas has been the USIA’s goal since its founding in the 1950s. 
The leaders of this propaganda agency have never thought of a “revolu¬ 
tionizing influence’’ on the world. USIA Director Charles Wick has said 
that “today, as never before, we arc engaged in a fierce competition of 
ideas Our adversary is the Soviet Union. It is time to take the initiative 
to make our case boldly and well.’’ 

Radio broadcasting is given a special role to play in anticommunist 
propaganda. The Voice of America, in particular, has a staff of 7,70Q^ per¬ 
sons and its 106 transmitters broadcast worldwide in 42 languages 
967 5 hours a week According to the “total propaganda’’ dogmas invent¬ 
ed way back by Goebbels, the Voice of America, as well as the Free 
Europe and Liberty radio stations echoing it, normally resort to lies and 
slander. The June 1983 Plenary Meeting of the CPSU Central Committee 
stressed in this connection: “The enemy is now engaged in radio bri¬ 
gandage. It attempts to organize a veritable information and propagan¬ 
da intervention and to turn radio and TV into instruments of interference 
in the internal affairs of states, of conducting subversive actions.’’ 

Analyzing the ideological activities of the USA abroad, one should 
remember that, apart from the agencies as, for instance, the Associated 
Press and United Press International, catering for thousands of news 
media in other countries, there are hundreds of private newspapers and 
TV stations, thousands of periodicals and radio stations having a con- 


2 U s & World Report, Aug 1, 1983, p. 39. 

’ Vital Speeches of the Day. Apr. 15. 1983, pp. 407-408 
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stant and commercially profitable access to foreign audiences. The Ame¬ 
rican Reader's Digest, for instance, which is sold abroad in many lan¬ 
guages and nearly 13 million copies, extols the American way of life, 
presents the US militaristic policy as a “guarantee of peace” and con¬ 
stantly carries slanderous articles about the USSR and its diplomacy 
of peace. 

In the past American "word monopolies” staked largely on “commer¬ 
cial” benefits, whereas now the ideological mission has been clearly given 
priority. For this reason US propaganda material is sold at ever lower 
prices or is even distributed free of charge. “The US ideological pressure 
in the capitalist countries is exerted in a multitude of forms,” said 
Pierre Juquin, Political Bureau Member of the French Communist Party, 
in a report to the Plenary Meeting of the FCP Central Committee. “The 
French news media devote so much attention to America, American go¬ 
ods and the American way of life that it is beyond the limits of decency... 
Professor Sorman, one of the best known importers of the patented Rea¬ 
gan model in France, even wrote the following; ‘We all are Americans 
and speak this language... which has become for the modern epoch so¬ 
mething like Latin in the old times’.”^ 

Such ideological “invasion” and the entire ideological strategy of im¬ 
perialism for that matter have various causes. In particular, capitalism, 
now in crisis, is very much concerned over the vast prospects that open 
up before new ideas and is alarmed by the crucial changes already tak¬ 
ing place in the economic and social life and in the minds and actions 
of millions of people. 

In an attempt to put up an ideological barrier in the way of the new 
world outlook, the US ruling circles arc building up a global imperialist 
information and propaganda complex. An important role in it is played 
by the NATO information service, or the commission on ideological 
struggle, as it is also called. It holds regular news conferences, issues 
press bulletins in more than 100,000 copies, puts out a multitude of 
books, pamphlets and other publications, such as NATO Review. The 
service receives instructions from the NATO political department on con¬ 
ducting propaganda campaigns in keeping with the rules of psycho¬ 
logical warfare. NATO finances various conferences anu seminars, all 
kinds of Atlantic associations and committees whose job is to brainwash 
young people, intellectuals and public opinion in the capitalist and the 
developing countries. 

In the USA itself, there functions hundreds of institutions, founda¬ 
tions, commissions and research departments receiving millions of dol¬ 
lars from the government and big business for training the personnel 
and drawing up of concepts and plans for the ideological offensive. Many 
of these establishments are considered to be “brain trusts” designed for 
devising the strategy and tactics of the political and ideological struggle 
against the Soviet Union and other socialist countries. Research centres 
of a similar kind function in Britain, the FRG, France, and other We¬ 
stern countries whose governments finance also extensive foreign-policy 
propaganda agencies. As it has been noted by Marxist scientists of We¬ 
stern Europe and the USA. these establishments arc dominated at pre¬ 
sent by most die-hard right-wingers. Their ideas are being spread by 
most powerful and up-to-date means of communication. 

Karl Marx wrote; “People still thought that the creation of Christian 
myths was possible in the Roman Empire only because books printing 
was not known yet. The opposite is more the case. The daily press and 
the telegraph, which instantaneously send their discoveries all over the 
globe, fabricate more myths (and bourgeois simpletons believe them and 
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circulate them) in one day than could in the past have been turned out 
in a century.” “ Marx wrote this about the situation which obtained af¬ 
ter the defeat of the Paris Commune, when bourgeois ideologists hoped 
to end with scientific socialism with the help of anticommunist myths. 
More than a hundred years have elapsed since then, during which com¬ 
munism has scored historic victories, and socialism has become a reality. 
But imperialism, feeling it is historically doomed, seeks to double its 
efforts in the ideological area and to build an anti-Soviet and anticom¬ 
munist propaganda industry, fitted out to the last word in science and 
technology. * 


HYPOCRICY AND CYNICISM COMBINED 

T he US Administration intends to use idelogical sabotage to detract 
US and world public opinion from the true causes of the sharp exca- 
lalion of world tensions, to prevent the peoples from properly under¬ 
standing the basic difference between the positions of the Soviet Union 
and the United States on international security issues, and to bring con¬ 
fusion in the antiwar movement. 

However, it is the socialist system that is the chief target of ideolo¬ 
gical sabotage. “Ideological sabotage,” noted Yuri Andropov, “is above 
all a form of the subversive activities of imperialism against socialism. 
Its goal is to weaken and erode the socialist system.” 

Ideological saboteurs are attacking the ruling Marxist-Leninist par¬ 
ties in a bid to discredit their home and foreign policies. The style of 
the imperialist propaganda agencies and secret services has long been 
known. They inspired and supported the counter-revolutionary mutiny in 
Hungary in 1956, organized the actions of right-wing opportunists in 
Czechoslovakia in 1968, and interfered in the internal affairs of socialist 
Poland in recent years. As all these events have shown, the system of 
ideological subversions, engineered in the headquarters of psychological 
warfare, gives much prominence to strategic propaganda operations in¬ 
tended for backing up counter-revolutionary elements in socialist 
countries. 

However, the ideological provocations of imperialism have invari¬ 
ably failed. “The enemy calculations that we shall retreat are unrealistic 
and nothing can push us away from the chosen path,” said Wojcicch Ja- 
ruzelski, First Secretary of the Central Committee, Polish United Wor¬ 
kers’ Party, addressing the Plenary Meeting of the Party’s Central Com¬ 
mittee last October. 

At the same time, American professional propagandists go out of 
their way to diminish the influence of the Communist and Workers’ Par¬ 
ties and other progressive organizations of the Western public. To that 
end, they distort the ideology of Marxism-Leninism, are trying to form 
right-wing and leftist “fifth columns” in the world communist movement, 
and encourage social-opportunism of a conciliatory nature in every way. 

The growth of world tensions has unveiled some new aspects of im¬ 
perialism’s ideological sabotage. This is borne out, first of all, by the 
fact that sabotage of this kind has been made part of state policy and 
involves top-ranking leaders of capitalist states ignoring the fact that 
subversive propaganda actions worsen interstate relations and destabi¬ 
lize the international situation as a whole. 

One form of ideological sabotage is the deliberate and systematic 
misinterpretation of the foreign-policy course of the Soviet Union and 
other socialist countries and their actions in the international arena, spe¬ 
cifically when it concerns the problems the solution of which is of vital 

* Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, Works, Vol. 33, p. 215 (in Russian). 
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concern to the peoples of the whole world. It is not without reason that 
over the past few months that have passed after the Geneva talks on 
nuclear armaments in Europe were disrupted through the fault of the 
USA, American official propaganda and the US Administration repeat 
like a litany its “declarations of a readiness to negotiate whenever the 
Soviets are willing to talk”.^ A big lie is being spread also about the 
five rounds of the Soviet-American talks on the limitation and reduction 
of strategic arms held in Geneva. The Soviet Union is again hypocriti¬ 
cally held responsible for the lack of progress at the talks, though it is 
well known that the USSR has put forward a series of proposals envi¬ 
saging a considerable reduction of the total amount of strategic carriers 
and the number of nuclear charges on the strategic carriers. Having re¬ 
jected these proposals, the White House styles itself a zealous champion 
of strategic arms reduction. There are numerous facts proving that this 
propaganda ploy is sheer hypocricy and political cynicism combined. 

Indeed, only a year ago Professor of Law Eugene Rostow, former 
Director of the US Anns Control and Disarmament Agency who read a 
lecture at the Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy called on the Ame¬ 
ricans to give up the idea that the Soviet-Arncrican disarmament talks 
in Geneva were “a form of magic guaranteeing peace” and that “a re¬ 
currence of arms control fever could be fatal now, not only to the Ge¬ 
neva negotiations, but to our foreign policy as a whole.”® 

The man who played no mean role in the elaboration of the US stand 
at the Geneva talks did not show any sober approach to disarmament 
problems. Instead, Rostow demagogically expatiated on the “Soviet cam¬ 
paign of territorial and ideological expansion” and a Soviet nuclear ad¬ 
vantage as an instrument of “nuclear coercion”. 

Another method of ideological sabotage aimed at disrupting disar¬ 
mament is the creation of psychological climate favourable for an in¬ 
creased arms race. The British conservative journal The Economist 
wrote that since the USA’s NATO allies did not very much believe that 
a notorious “Soviet threat” existed, the Pentagon is advertising in every¬ 
way its own plans to increase the US military spending in the 1985 fiscal 
year by $.50 billion, or 14 per cent. In this way it would like to induce 
the partners to fulfil their obligations to increase military spending by 
3 per cent annually. Simultaneously, the NATO countries are urged 
to acquire a new generation of conventional weapons to be bought in 
the USA.9 

The armetl intervention in Grenada, the US direct involvement, to¬ 
gether with Israel, in the war against Arab peoples, the undeclared wars 
against Afghanistan and Nicaragua, and military aid to the genocide 
regimes in El Salvador and Guatemala—all these and other acts of 
aggression posed before Washington the propaganda tasks similar to 
those which faced it during the Vietnam war. Those who shape public 
opinion have to justify state terrorism, the use of brute force, massacre 
of civilians, and the financing of counter-revolutiona'-y bands of cut¬ 
throats and hangmen. And this cannot be done without ideological sa¬ 
botage committed with the chief purpose of presenting the US armed 
forces and the" formation of mercenary units under the Pentagon and the 
CIA control as “saviours” of the peoples from “communist domination”, 
“revolutinary oppiession”, and so on. 

But the efficiency of this propaganda is low even m the United States 
itself. Public opinion polls have shown that the reports of the US papers 


’’ Time, Dec. 26, 1983, p. 9. 
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backing up the Administration’s version are believed by a mere 13.7 per 
cent of the readers, while the proportion of those who believe TV reports 
IS still smaller—12.7 per cent.’® 


A ll, however, indicates that the methods of ideological sabotage are 
not the means which the US imperial policy-makers would like to 
discard. Perhaps this is the reason why “peacemaking” notes and assu¬ 
rances of preparedness to “improve” relations with the USSR grew more 
frequent in the speeches of Washington leaders earlier tfiis year. Enlarg¬ 
ing upon the Administration’s oral exercises, Newsweek magazine writes 
that “Reagan realizes that taking a friendlier stance could help the 
United States in its public-relations contest with the Soviets, ease the 
fears of his nervous European allies and reassure American voters who 
are apprehensive about having his finger on the nuclear button”.” 

The United States is spending billions of dollars to achieve its hege- 
monistic ends and make Western public opinion believe that precisely 
the Americans are destined to rule the world. At the same time America 
lias lost confidence in its own future, as it was concluded by the editor- 
in-chief of Simon and Schuster.'^ The crisis of bourgeois ideology—the 
fact admitted by many outstanding scientists, writers and men of cul¬ 
ture in the United States--is being aggravated by the very efforts made 
by the extreme reactionaries to shift to the right the ideological-political 
pivot of American society. 

The acts of ideological subversion committed over the past few years 
(accusation of the socialist countries of “international terrorism”, at¬ 
tempts to form “fifth columns” in various countries under the guise of 
the “programme of democracy and public diplomacy”, invention of anti- 
Soviet myths in the framework of the Project Truth, etc.) proved futile 
m the long run. Even Washington’s decision to withdraw from UNESCO 
by the end of this year was motivated mostly by its failure to impose 
on UNESCO its own approach to problems of international information 
and communication and by the fact that it faced a sharp criticism of 
“information imperialism” on the part of the majority of UNESCO 
members The decision itself proved to be an act of self-exposure by 
the White House, for it is a clear reflection of the historic doom of the 
strategy of ideological sabotage and all subversive methods of impe¬ 
rialist propaganda. 

As they are trying to resolve the ideological differences between, so¬ 
cialism and capitalism by methods of sabotage, force, and pressure, the 
more aggressive circles of the imperialist powers would like to reverse 
the course of history and secure the dominating positions in the world 
for big monopolies. But all aggressive encroachments of imperialism, 
including those in the information and propaganda sphere, have in¬ 
variably been rebuffed. The exposure of the slanderous and subversive 
nature of the ideological strategy of imperialism greatly contributes 
to the struggle of nations for peace, disarmament, democracy and so¬ 
cial progress. 


■o Time, Dec 12, 1983, p 46. 

>' Newsweek, Jan. 23, 1984, p. 8 
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JAPAN: 

PLAGUED BY CONTRADICTIONS 

Professor L. TOLKUNOV, 

D. Sc. (Hist.) 

T he Japanese Prime Minister Yasuhiro Nakasone had not yet announced 
the dissolution of the House of Representatives of the Diet but Mr N, a 
pundit of the Japanese mass media, was already sharing his predictions 
with me: 

“The general parliamentary election will he held on December 18, 1983, 
and the Liberal Democrats will lose several dozen seats.” 

His prediction, as we now know, came true. Come to think of it, it was 
not difficult to be a prophet. The dissolution of the House of Representati¬ 
ves of the ruling Liberal Democratic Party (LDP) offered the only way 
out of the parliamentary crisis brought about by the acute confrontation 
between conservatives and the opposition; the last Sunday but one of the 
outgoing year was the only date for general election acceptable to all. 
As for the results of the voting, they were a foregone conclusion and one 
could only speculate on the number of votes but not the final outcome. 

It will be recalled that after the election the LDP, which had 
been in power for almost three decades, lost 36 seats in the House of Re¬ 
presentatives (almost 13 per cent of the seats it held before the election) 
and it also lost its absolute majority. The traditional manipulations with 
admitting to the LDP those deputies who won the election as “indepen¬ 
dents” and the hastily forged “coalition” with the conservative New Libe¬ 
ral Club improved the situation somewhat and restored the ruling party’s 
absolute majority. Nevertheless, the results of the voting were an indict¬ 
ment of the LDP and of the government headed by the party’s President, 
Yasuhiro Nakasone. 

The December elections marked the last and probably the most signi¬ 
ficant event of 1983 in Japan. They highlighted the fact that an ever-grow¬ 
ing number of Japanese are finding unacceptable the factors that over 
decades determined the essence and intage of the ruling party. 

It would be wrong to exaggerate the results of the elections: the LDP 
is still in the driver’s seat and commands absolute majority in the Diet. 
It received a hard but not a crushing blow. And that means, firstly, that 
the conservatives still have an opportunity to act in the same vein and by 
the same methpds as before, making surface changes in their rule as they 
go along. Secondly, it means that the demands of the masses are still un¬ 
satisfied and that the contradictions between the ruling elite and those 
who demand drastic change are accumulating. 

MOUNTING TROUBLES 

T O all appearances the contradictions are being aggravated by insidious 
forces deep in the processes taking place in Japan today. These forces 
have not surfaced but they have already produced tremors on the Japanese 
political life. 
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Perhaps not everyone in Japan is aware of these tremors. But they are 
too strong to be ignored by the people in power whose position in society’s 
hierarchy obliges them to anticipate the future. And in his conversation 
with me, Yoshihiro Inayama, President of the Federation of Economic 
Organizations—the “prime minister” of Japan’s business world—while 
paying tribute to the “advantages” of the capitalist system, nevertheless 
stressed; 

“The capitalist system is a system of free economy. But today we more 
and more often ask ourselves what that freedom means. Metaphorically 
speaking, the situation could be pictured as follows. Here everyone has 
the riglil to buy a car and rush towards his destination. But there will be 
a lot of accidents unless drivers have traffic lights to direct them. 
So, there is a need for traffic lights to direct the traffic in the free econo¬ 
my. Without them there can be no question of capitalist stability. The 
problem is how to do it. Our system, unlike the socialist system, is not 
geared to stability”. 

What strikes one about this statement is not so much the admission 
of the leader of the Japanese big business as the timing of this far from 
optimistic assessment. The Japanese economy is currently showing signs 
of recovering from a recession. While in 1982 it could barely muster an 
industrial growth of one per cent, the year 1983 registered a growth of 
about 1 per cent, according to the Organization for Economic Coopera¬ 
tion and Development. Isn’t that a promising sign? Isn’t that a good pre- 
te.xt for c.xtolling the virtues of capitalism in general and Japanese capita¬ 
lism in particular? And if in spite of all this the President of the Federa¬ 
tion of Economic Organizations is longing for stability he must have 
weighty reasons. 

One reason is that the present cyclical recovery is powered not by the 
domestic market--by neither the growing consumption inside the country 
nor increasing investment in plant and machinery but by the high compe¬ 
titiveness of Japan’s goods on the foreign markets. An analysis of the 
European forum of managers showed that in 1983 Japanese goods con¬ 
tinued to be the most competitive in the West while other countries lag 
behind; the IJS.4 in third place; West Germany, in fourth; Britain, in I4th; 
France, in 15th; and Italy, in 17th place (Switzerland ranks second). 

This is in itself a notable fact. And the Japanese economy might well 
have been proud of it but for one circumstance; the high competitiveness 
of Japan in the West today is seen not as an achievement of the country 
but as almost a heinous crime in the eyes of the rest of the “free wwrld”. 
At any rate the Western club blames Japan for a lot of the economic up¬ 
heavals that continued to bedevil the leading capitalist countries of the 
world. 

Another paradox tempering the optimism of the Japanese leaders is 
that the volume of industrial output has increased considerably; yet the 
unemployment level has reached a record high in the last three decades. 

During my visit to the Headquarters of the General Council of Trade 
Unions of Japan (SOHYO), the vanguard of the Japanese working people, 
Secretary-General Eikichi Magara remarked; 

“Every year we submit to the government and employers the same 
demands for higher wages, better medical service and pensions. But in 
recent years we have failed to bring about significant improvements and 
the present government, far from meeting us half way, is committed to 
making the conditions of the workers even worse. The dictatorship of the 
Liberal Democrats is becoming more and more of a burden to us, and we 
are determined to change the political situation in the country by oppos¬ 
ing the ruling party. This is no easy task. But we cannot resign oursel¬ 
ves to the present state of affairs.” 
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Socially, the position of the majority of Japanese in 1983 worsened 
rather than improved, despite the economic buoyancy, and that means 
that the objective situation in the country antagonizes not only those tra¬ 
ditionally opposed to conservative rule, notably the advanced contingents 
of the working class, but also the recent “staunch allies” of the LDP from 
among the petty bourgeoisie and even among the state employees. 

In spite of the outwardly favourable general economic situation, Japan 
is still in a state of an acute structural crisis, when not only people but 
the production capacity of many key industries become redundant. 

Today, 57 per cent of the capacity of the aluminium industry, about 
40 per cent of the equipment for the production of ethylene and polyethy¬ 
lene, more than 40 per cent of ammonia production equipment and more 
than 60 per cent of urea production equipment have been proclaimed “re¬ 
dundant”, i. e., consigned to be idle because of the absence of market 
outlets. Thirty-five per cent of the shipbuilding production capacity and 
40 per cent of the steelmaking production capacity have been pronounced 
“redundant”. 

For years the business tycoons in Japan have followed the principle 
“the hand of one who gives will never be poor”. And the government 
generously financed the private sector. For many years the state-monopoly 
mechanism seemed to run smoothly. But the motor propelling the mecha¬ 
nism has suffered some wear and tear. And today the government, that 
generous creditor, is the country’s biggest debtor: by the end of last year 
the treasury was 110,000,000 million yen in the red. That is equal to two 
annual state budgets. Yoshihiro Inayama, described the situation using 
a different image: 

“The biggest banknote circulating in Japan is 10,000 yen. If you make 
a stack of such banknotes equalling the government’s debt to the Japane¬ 
se it will rise 30 times higher than Fujiyama, our highest mountain.” 

Loans have to be defrayed and one has to pay interest on them. And 
the government has to allocate more and more to “service” the debts (in 
the ne.xt fiscal year these payments will amount to 20 per cent of the 
whole budget). 

Formerly all the government had to do to encourage investment in in¬ 
dustry was to lower the interest rate. But today that lever is inactive: the 
high interest rate in the USA is already draining capital from Japan 
to the United States, and lowering bank rates could only spur the flight 
of the yen across the ocean. On the other hand, raising the bank rate to 
prevent the outflow of the Japanese currency would make business less 
interested in costly credits and will consequently slow down economic 
recovery. What is the solution? A balance between the inflow and outflow 
of money could be ensured by making Washington lower its interest rates. 
But that is something that even the joint efforts of the West have so far 
failed to do. 

All these phenomena lead Akira Kudo, a noted Japanese economist, to 
the conclusioruthat the mechanism of state-monopoly manipulation of the 
economy that took shape in the postwar period is now paralyzed. The 
conclusion seems to be well grounded. But if it is correct, then it stands 
to reason that Japanese capitalism is today on the threshold of dramatic 
qualitative changes which the results of the 1983 parliamentary elections 
failed to reflect to any significant degree. 

Perhaps this accounts for the fact that the people in Tokyo’s corridors 
of power, having recovered from the electoral defeat, do not intend do 
make any noticeable alterations in their foreign and domestic policies. 
Perhaps they simply do not see an answer to the worrisome questions 
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that would suit the ruling elite. The Japanese leaders have entered 1984 
under the same banners that brought their defeat in the December elec¬ 
tions. 


PROFESSING "PEACEFULNESS" 

A t his very first press conference in 1984 after the Prime Minister’s tra¬ 
ditional visit to the Shinto shrine of Ise, Yasuhiro Nakasone declared: 
“Disarmament is the common task of mankind. And we jhall work hard 
towards that end. Japan will exert efforts as a member of the interna¬ 
tional community to bring a warm breath of air into the cooling East— 
West relations and help melt political ice.” The policy-making statements 
of the head of government were reaffirmed by Foreign Minister Shintaro 
Abe in an interview to the Asahi newspaper: “Japan’s role is to contribute 
to the strengthening of international peace.” 

Tile change of tone in statements on Tokyo’s foreign policy is even 
more striking if one remembers that about a year ago, in January 1983, 
Yasuhiro Nakasone openly proclaimed the intention to turn Japan into 
an “unsinkablc aircraft carrier” designed for operations against the USSR 
and other Asian Pacific countries However, the first days of the new year 
have proved that there is as much sincerity in the new cabinet’s “peace¬ 
ful assurances” as there is truth in Abe’s statement to the effect that 
"Japan will not become a military power” (it became one long before 
the Nakasone government came to office). 

The newly-formed cabinet of ministers lost no time m presenting the 
Japanese with examples of the “efforts” by which it intends to “contribute 
to disarmament, that common task of mankind”. 

One of the first economic reports of the new year in the Japanese press 
was “about the basic principles” of the new five-year plan developed by 
the country’s Defence Agency (DA) for 1986-1990. These “principles” en¬ 
visage a sharp increase in the military potential of the Japanese armed 
forces and their expanded operations to which end the DA has earmarked 
some 16,400,000 million yen. 

This, of course, is still a blueprint. But it is a blueprint for the not-too- 
distant future. As regards the current state of affairs, it was first addres¬ 
sed by the Japanese Foreign Minister who assumed the unusual role of 
spokesman for the DA: the champion of the “Japanese contribution to 
strengthening international peace” demanded “full satisfaction” of the 
DA’s budgetary requests which are to be increased in the 1984 fiscal >year, 
beginning on April 1, by a hefty 6 6 per cent to 2,900,000 million yen. 

The thousands of billions of yen spent on the arms race is the real 
price of Tokyo’s professed commitment to the ideas of peace and disarma¬ 
ment. And this price, of course, is not to be paid without the knowledge 
of the head of government. When the US Ambassador to Japan, Michael 
Mansfield, concerned over the consequences of the ruling party’s defeat 
in the December elections, called at the DA to renew his demands that 
Japan increase its military potential, new chief of the Defence Agency, 
Yuko Kurihara, assured him that he would seek higher military spending 
because “such were the instructions by the Prime Minister”. 

One does not have to be an expert to understand that the new Naka¬ 
sone Cabinet formed after the December elections continues its policy of 
involving the country in military preparations and this in spite of the 
tact that this policy was widely condemned during’’ the voting and cost 
the Liberal Democrats many seats in the Diet, while the Socialist Party 
which ran on the platform of unarmed neutrality for Japan gained 11 more 
seats in the House of Representatives. 

The first weeks of the new year have brought quite a few statements 
from the members of the Japanese government about Tokyo’s readiness 
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for dialogue with Moscow. One would like to hope that these statements 
are sincere. All the more so since the state of Soviet-Japanese relations 
today is worrisome. 

During my many talks in Tokyo the question of Soviet-Japanese rela¬ 
tions cropped up frequently. Two things stood out: first, the concern that 
the relations between the two neighbouring states have in recent years 
been steadily on the decline. Tokyo has introduced restrictions on poli¬ 
tical contacts, on new mutually beneficial trade and economic contracts 
and has suspended the scientific and technological cooperation agreement. 
By the same token, the last Session of the UN General Assembly saw 
Japan join the USA and its NATO allies in opposing the resolutions put 
forward by the USSR. 

If the present Japanese leaders are seriously concerned over peace for 
their country and other states, they could have responded to the appeal 
of the Warsaw Treaty states to the NATO member countries to conclude 
a Treaty on the Mutual Renunciation of the Use of Armed Force and the 
Maintenance of Relations of Peace to which any state in any region of 
the world could accede. Similarly, Tokyo could have supported the propo¬ 
sal of the Warsaw Treaty to the leading NATO bodies to make a joint 
statement on non-extension of the sphere of operations of the two mili¬ 
tary-political groupings to Asia, Africa and Latin America. Instead Japan 
reacted to that initiative by speeding its rapprochement with NATO, turn¬ 
ing the country into an unofficial member of this aggressive bloc. 

Against this background, when Japanese Foreign Minister Shin- 
taro Abe declares that promoting relations with the Soviet Union is one 
of Japan’s main diplomatic tasks for 1984, such a statement cannot pass 
unnoticed. The trouble is that there has never been a shortage of such 
statements from Japan before. But words remain words. In practice 
Tokyo’s measures in the field of Soviet-Japanese relations are leading 
them into a deadlock. This was highlighted by the indisputable fact that 
the Japanese government’s encouragement of militaristic trends goes hand 
in hand with an openly hostile stand with regard to the Soviet Union and 
the cloying allegations about a “Soviet threat’’ to Japan. 

There is not the slightest evidence of the presence of a Soviet threat 
for Japan, nor can there be any. The Resolution of the Supreme Soviet 
of the USSR on the International Situation and the Foreign Policy of the 
Soviet State adopted on the eve of 1984, has given a firm and convincing 
denial of the allegations by all those who are unable to face the truth. 
“The Supreme Soviet of the USSR solemnly declares that the Soviet Union 
does not encroach on the security of any country—be it in the West or in 
the East. It wishes to live in peace with all countries and carry into life 
the principle of peaceful coexistence between states with different socio¬ 
political systems.” The people of the planet value that course, which the 
USSR backs up by concrete deeds in the world, including relations with 
Japan. 

I cannot help recalling in this connection a talk I had with a promi¬ 
nent Japanese economist, Shigeto Tsuru, at the Asahi office. Smiling 
gently, he was thinking aloud: 

“In January 1960 when a new Japanese-American security treaty was 
signed in Washington, an Asahi editorial read: ‘That treaty cannot ensure 
Japanese security. The truth is that our country can only be guaranteed 
security if peace is ensured between East and West, between the USA and 
the USSR. In other words, in order to make Japanese security truly un- 
shakeable everything must be done to promote peace between the United 
States and the Soviet Union.’ 

“I believe that this conclusion holds good today. The best thing Japan 
could do to ensure its security is to contribute to a thaw in the relations bet¬ 
ween Washington and Moscow. Unfortunately, we have recently seen more 
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and more facts that are pushing events in tlie opposite direction. As for the 
so-called Soviet threat, I am sure that if Japan is not a forward base for 
the American army, the Soviet Union will have no need to turn its arms 
against Japan.” 

Not all the people 1 met in Japan shared this clear-cut point of view. 
Many of the people I talked to alleged that the SS-20 missiles in the 
Eastern parts of the USSR are a threat to Japan. A similar statement was 
made by Yasuhiro Nakasone as soon as he was reinstated as Japanese 
Prime Minister after the parliamentary elections. 

In raising all the hue and cry over the SS-20 missiffes, Tokyo passes 
over in silence Yuri Andropov’s statement in a Pravda interview last year 
that in the event of the achievement of agreement on the limitation of 
nuclear .irrns m Europe and its entry into force, from that moment on the 
deployment of SS-2() missiles in the Eastern areas of the USSR will also 
be discontinued. And he went on to stress: “... we will firmly adhere to 
this, provided no substantial changes take place in the strategic situation 
in the A.sian region. This implies, first of all, that the United States will 
not deploy new medium-range nuclear weapons in areas from which they 
could reach the Eastern part of the territory of the USSR.” 

IN THE COBWEB OF THE NUCLEAR STRATEGY 

T he proposal of the Soviet side, like many others put forward by the 
USSR during the Genc\ a talks on nuclear weapons in Europe, was 
rejected by Washington. The negotiations were broken of) by the US Ad¬ 
ministration and the entire blame for this lies on the United States. But 
is the Ijiiited States alone at fault? It was after all the Nakasone Cabinet 
that initiated (on its own or prodded on from across the ocean) turning 
the talks on nuclear weapons in F.urope into “global” talks. The position 
of the Soviet side was such that if the Geneva talks were successful it 
would have opened large possibilities for at least stabilizing the military 
strategic situation in the Asian-Pacific region. 

The “globalization” of the Geneva medium-range nuclear weapons 
talks uas geared entirely to give the United States an advantage over the 
USSR in medium-range missiles far greater than that envisaged by the 
“zero” and “interim” options proposed by Washington. Only someone 
without the slightest idea of the actual situation or else someone who 
meant all along to wreck the Geneva talks could hope that the Soviet 
Union would go along with that. , 

/Vt the Williamsburg meeting of Western leaders last May the Naka- 
-sone Cabinet stood solidly behind the proposed deployment of new Ame¬ 
rican missiles in Western Europe. In so doing, the Japanese government 
clearly preferred encouraging Washington in building up the nuclear 
danger to edorts to avert a nuclear catastrophe. 

It may seem incredible that the government of a country which still 
bears the scars of American atomic bombings should behave in that way: 
for in helping Washington to get its Pershings and cruise missiles to 
Europe, Tokyo as it were projects over Europe the shadows of Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki multiplied many times. The state which was the first victim 
of the nuclear age is pushing tons and hundreds of millions of Europeans 
towards a nuclear catastrophe. Is this not strange? 

Come to think of it, it isn’t. It is not hard to see that the Japanese 
government is committed to the same dangerous militaristic doctrines 
as are preached by Washington today. In contributing to the break-dov/n 
of the Geneva talks and the stuffing of Western Europe with new first 
strike weaponry Tokyo, it seems, hopes that the nuclear conflict envisaged 
by the American doctrine could be “limited” to the European continent 
and the “East-West” clash could be “localized” on the other end of the 
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world from the Japanese Islands. Meanwhile the role of Japan (and the 
USA) in this amateurish scenario will be one of an outside observer wait¬ 
ing—as soon as the “limited” or “protracted” nuclear war in Europe is 
over—to step onto the historical stage to decide the destinies of the “post¬ 
war world”. 

And this was the kind of happy future that President Reagan promis¬ 
ed to Japan addressing the Diet in Tokyo in November last year, when he 
called on the Far Eastern ally to “ensure peace with strength” and as¬ 
serted that Japan and America are at the head of all the free countries of 
the world, that both countries are not just friends but powerful partners 
and not just in the Pacific but on a world scale. If Japan and the USA 
pool their elTorts, he said, nothing would be impossible for them. 

As soon as the new year began fresh confirmation of the US commit¬ 
ment to turn Japan intcj a nuclear weapons base came in the shape of an 
official reference book published by the US Department of the Navy. 
It said that US submarines with nuclear missiles called at Japa¬ 
nese ports. The significance of the fact will be appreciated if one remem¬ 
bers that successive Japanese governments have invariably maintained 
that Japan is a kind of nuclear-free zone with no American weapons on 
its territory. The flimsy argument to prove that thesis ran as follows: the 
USA has to seek the consent of the Japanese government before bringing 
weapons to Japanese territory; inasmuch as the Pentagon has not been 
on record as making any such requests no weapons have been brought 
to Japan. In reply to the widespread demand in Japan to check how 
Washington observes its commitments, the government invariably replied: 
“We have no reason to disbelicxe the United States.” 

This is still the ploy Tokyo uses today to divert attention from the 
danger of Washington’s nuclear strategy. Prime Minister Yasuhiro Naka- 
sone and Foreign Minister Shintaro Abe and other members of the Cabi¬ 
net say in unison that they “do not believe” the official publication of the 
US Departincnl of the Navy. However, the facts show that the Pentagon 
ignores the policy of “unlimited trust” and assigns Japan the same place 
in its plans as the West European states which deliberately offer their ter¬ 
ritories as launching pads for American nuclear missiles. 

And it is not just a matter of the deployment of US nuclear weapons 
in Japan. The Japanese Islands already have one of the Pentagon’s six 
strategic nuclear submarine control centres in losama, and one of the 
14 strategic B-52 bomber control centres scattered all over the world is 
situated in Yokota. The Pentagon has bases at Kadena, Misawa, Atsugi 
and elsewhere in Japan for “electronic espionage” against Japan’s neigh¬ 
bours. At Djaina there is the headquarters of the 9th Corps of the US Army 
equipped with tactical nuclear weapons. On Okinawa there is a base for 
the KS-135 planes for refueling B-52 strategic bombers in flight (which 
gives them a range sufficient to reach targets in the Eastern parts of the 
USSR) and R-71 long-range reconnaissance planes for gathering infor¬ 
mation about strategic targets on “enemy territory”. 

These are just some of the facts that prompt the conclusion that Japan 
is already an important element in the USA nuclear strategy in the Asian- 
Pacific region. This is particularly valuable for the Pentagon precisely 
because it is situated close to the USSR, the KPDR and the PRC. And 
while Tokyo is helping Washington to prepare “limited” nuclear conflicts 
in other parts of the world Washington is quietly grooming Japan fur the 
role of an American “aircraft carrier” (there is no question of it being 
“unsinkable”; the Pentagon knows too well that there can be no “unsink- 
able” aircraft carriers in this day and age). And Washington has set a 
very tight schedule for these preparations: American submarines based 
In the Japanese ports of Yokosuka and Sasebo are to be provided with 
cruise nuclear missiles in June, and a year later American F-16 fighter 




bombers capable of carrying nuclear weapons are to begin arriving at the 
Misawa base. 

Meanwhile, Tokyo continues to pretend that there is complete calm 
in the Far East and that the Japanese government has no other wish than 
to “breathe warm air into the cool relations between East and West”. Who 
can believe this rhetoric if 70 per cent of the Japanese are afraid that the 
government’s policy could draw the country into international conflicts 
and 65 per cent are certain that contrary to the government’s assurances 
American nuclear weapons are secretly being brought to the Japanese 
Islands? » 


T his is not the kind of life desired by the Japanese people who have lived 
through the grim years of the military-fascist dictatorship, experienced 
the horror of Hiroshima and Nagasaki and sacrificed more than two and 
a half million lives at the altar of militarism. 

“We Workers do not need war. Only peace is acceptable for the work¬ 
ing people and we shall struggle for it,” declared SOHYO Secretary-Ge¬ 
neral Eikichi Magara. “Work for war needs cripples industry. Only by 
gearing industry to the needs of man is it possible to have a healthy and 
prosperous economy,” stated Dai Ibuka, Honorary President of the Board 
of Directors of the Sony Corporation, the father of modern Japanese elec¬ 
tronics. And Shigeto Tsuru, former Rector of Hitotsubashi University, 
sees his country as a world hospital equipped with the latest means of 
curing diseases, a focus of scientific centres. “The root of all evil in world 
economy,” said Takeo Fukuda, ex-Prime Minister of Japan and one of the 
leaders of the LDP, “lies in the deficits of government budgets. And there 
is only one cure for that—a cut in military spending and an end to the 
arms race.” “The only key to ensuring Japan’s security is to reduce nuc¬ 
lear armaments and destroy nuclear weapons There is no other way,” as¬ 
serted former chief of the Japanese Defence Agency Munenori Akagi, a 
veteran member of the ruling parly 

There are many such people There are many Japanese who want peace 
and only peace lor their country, for themselves and for their children. 
What they want is not peace at any price, not peace under a “nuclear urn- 
hrella”, but a peace achieved through reflections, sober assessment of 
realities, understandings between states and nations prompted by the 
only trustworthy adviser, reason The majority of the Japanese think along 
these lines. 

An opinion poll published by the newspaper Mainichi this Janliary 
shows that only tw'o per cent of the Japanese queried favour “building up 
military might and dealing with the USSR from positions of strength”. 
Only two per cent! It is very little but on the other hand it isn’t. For 
among them are those who have been given power over the 120-million- 
strong nation. And they have control over events in their hands. Will they 
exhibit wisdom in disposing of their power? That is the question. And 
time is running out for answering that question. 


Tokyo-Moscow 


RADIOLOGICAL WEAPONS 
MUST BE BANNED 


K. BORISOV 


T he Soviet Union and the other countries of the socialist community, 
invariably pursuing the policy of peace in the world arena, have been 
coming out consistently for ending the arms race and banning all types 
of mass destruction weapons, including radiological weapons. Thus, the 
Political Declaration of the Warsaw Treaty Member States adopted at the 
meeting of the Political Consultative Committee in Prague in January 
1983 stressed the urgent need to finalize as soon as possible an Interna¬ 
tional Convention on the Prohibition of Radiological Weapons. This call 
made by the socialist countries has become most pressing now that the 
USA is speeding up the development and deployment of ever more sophi¬ 
sticated means of mass destruction and has created a grave threat to 
peace by beginning to emplace new medium-range nuclear missiles on 
the territory of its West European allies. 

Washington is purposely blocking any serious disarmament negotia¬ 
tions in order to put through its militarist programmes. So as to divert 
world attention from its clearly obstructionist stand, the American Admi¬ 
nistration is muddying the water by ascribing spurious “sins” to the So¬ 
viet Union, accusing it of violating existing agreements and being relu¬ 
ctant to agree to radical accords on prohibiting various types of weapons 
of mass destruction. All of this is no more than a smokescreen, a crude 
US propaganda ploy to veil America’s true criminal intentions and acti¬ 
ons, which run counter to the interests of peaceloving peoples and states. 

As to the USSR, it is a well-known fact that it has long been working 
hard for agreements which would ban and eventually eliminate all types 
of mass-destruction weapons without exception. It is this stand which the 
USSR consistently abides by on the issue of a ban on radiological weapons 
as well. 


T he term “radiological weapon” and "radiological warfare” appeared in 
the late 1940s. The resolution of the UN commission on conventional 
weapons, adopted on August 12, 1948, mentioned four types of mass 
destruction weapons: “atomic explosive weapons, radioactive material 
weapons [my italics.—-/C. S.], lethal chemical and biological weapons.”' 

The idea of developing radiological weapons originated after the ex¬ 
plosions of the first US atomic bombs followed by the radioactive con¬ 
tamination of vast areas. In those years the atom bomb was called in 
the foreign press an indirect weapon of radiological warfare, because its 

' UN Doc. S/C. 3l32IRev. t. 
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main purpose was believed to be destruction while radioactive contamina* 
tion was considered of a secondary importance. At the same time the 
USA believed that specially manufactured radioactive materials placed 
in conventional means of destruction could be used as weapons. Precisely 
they made up the basis of radiological weapons. 

The raw material used for the production of radioactive substance is 
the waste of nuclear power reactors. Usually this is a mixture of several 
isotopes differing in activity and the half-life period. Here the isotopes 
most suitable for military purposes are to be isolated. But there is 
another way when the necessary combination of isotopes is obtained by 
a neutron irradiation of a specially selected material in a reactor. 

The practice has shown, however, that the production and use of ra¬ 
diological weapons arc no easy matter because, apart from very sophisti¬ 
cated technology, there is the difficulty of ensuring the security of the 
personnel during the production, assembly and use of radiological am¬ 
munition. Besides, the stock of radioactive substances must be conti¬ 
nuously replenished, since their activity is petering out with time quite 
rapidly. Furthermore, radiological weapons cannot be used for tactical 
purposes because the biological action of radioactive radiation is not in¬ 
stant but begins at least in a few hours or even days. 

For these reasons radiological weapons have not been widely accep¬ 
ted and developed. It was believed also that radioactive contamination on 
large areas can be achieved easier and with greater effect with the use 
of nuclear explosive devices. 

In recent years, however, foreign military experts began to speak 
about new possibilities of using radiological weapons and increasing their 
combat efficiency, because the intensive development of nuclear power 
generation has resulted in the accumulation of a large stock of radioac¬ 
tive material, which makes it easier to produce components of radiologi¬ 
cal weapons in many countries. At present, according to the Western 
press, more than 50 countries having nuclear reactors are capable of 
producing radioactive substances for military purposes. 

The interest in radiological weapons was revived after the emergence 
of improved weapons and means of their delivery. Modern air bombs, 
missile warheads, mines, shells and all kinds of sprayers are believed 
now to be more effective for the combat use of radioactive substances 
than before. According to the US press, an explosion of radiological air 
bomb weighing 100 to 200 kilograms at a height of 300-400 metres 
heavily contaminates an area within the radius of 300-450 metres. Par¬ 
ticular hopes are pinned abroad on the use of guided missiles, bruise 
missiles in the first place. US experts have estimated that with the use 
of 10 cruise missiles it is possible, by spraying one ton of radioactive 
substance, to contaminate an area of 100 square kilometres, where people 
would receive heavy injuries from radiation. 

Radioactive contamination cannot be detected by organs of the sen¬ 
ses. It can be done only by radiation dosimeters. The extent of people’s 
destruction in the contamination zone depends on the density of con¬ 
tamination, the time of exposure to it and means of protection. Hence in 
the event of the use of radiological weapons the civilian population will 
be in greater danger than the troops. In this sense radiological weapons 
practically do not differ from chemical ones, the use of which is banned 
under the 1925 Geneva Protocol for the Prohibition of the Use in War 
of Asphyxiating, Poisonous or Other Gases, and of Bacteriological Me¬ 
thods of Warfare. 


WfAPONS BAtmm' .. V 


T he radiological weapons ban issue was first put on the agenda of in* 
ternational disarmament meetings in the early 1960s, on the initiative 
of the Soviet Union. In March 1962, the USSR presented the Draft Treaty 
on General and Complete Disarmament for consideration of the Eighteen- 
Nations Committee on Disarmament. Article 1 of the draft envisages 
“the prohibition and destruction of all stockpiles and cessation of the 
production of all kinds of weapons of mass destruction, including atomic, 
hydrogen, chemical, biological and radiological weapons”. ^ 

The 24th UN General Assembly Session adopted a resolution in De¬ 
cember 1969, on the initiative of Malta, requesting the Committee on 
Disarmament to consider “effective methods of control against the use 
of radiological methods of warfare conducted independently of nuclear 
explosions”.® However, representatives of many UN member states ab¬ 
stained when the relevant resolution was put to vote on the plea of hav¬ 
ing been given too little time to study the matter. The proposal did not 
evoke any objections, though. 

At the 30th UN General Assembly Session in 1975 the Soviet Union 
came up with a major proposal on banning the development and ma¬ 
nufacture of new types of mass destruction weapons and new systems of 
such weapons. The Soviet government proceeded from the fact that mo¬ 
dern science and technology had reached a level at which new types of 
weapons, even more dangerous than nuclear arms, can be produced. To 
prevent the use of scientific and technological achievements for military 
purposes and the development of still more destructive weapons, the 
USSR proposed the signing of a relevant international agreement bann¬ 
ing the development and manufacture of new types of mass destruction 
weapons and new systems of such weapons. The Soviet Union regarded 
the prohibition of radiological weapons as part of a universal ban on 
new types and systems of mass destruction weapons. 

In elaboration of this Soviet proposal the UN General Assembly 
passed a resolution declaring the need “to take effective steps, by con¬ 
cluding an appropriate international treaty or agreement, for the pro¬ 
hibition of the development and manufacture of new types of weapons 
of mass destruction and new systems of such weapons.” “ The resolution 
requested the Committee on Disarmament to start as soon as possible a 
discussion of the wording of such an agreement, enlisting the services 
of competent government experts for the purpose. Since then the question 
of banning new types of mass destruction weapons has been on the 
agenda of the General Assembly sessions. 

Beginning with 1976 this issue has been discussed also in the Com¬ 
mittee on Disarmament. In August that year the Soviet delegation tabled 
for the consideration of the Committee a draft agreement on the prohibi¬ 
tion of new types of mass destruction weapons,® and a year later it 
submitted an updated draft of the agreement. ® The draft was supplemen¬ 
ted with the list of types and systems of mass destruction weapons to 
be banned under the agreement. “Radiological means of the non-ex¬ 
plosive type acting with the aid of radioactive materials” top that list. ^ 
This idea was further elaborated in the reports and speeches by the So¬ 
viet delegation at the Committee in the subsequent years as well. The 


* Doc. ENDCI2. 
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document of the USSR delegation Negotiations on the Question of the 
Prohibition of New Types of Weapons of Mass Destruction and New Sys¬ 
tems of Such Weapons submitted to the Committee on Disarmament in 
July 1979,» which again stressed the need to ban radiological weapons, 
can be cited as an example. 

In November 1976, Fred Ikle, who was at the time Director of the 
US Arms Control and Disarmament Agency, proposed at the 31st Ses¬ 
sion of the UN General Assembly that the Committee on Disarmament 
should study an agreement which would prohibit the usg of radioactive 
substances as radiological weapons. ® 

In 1977-1979, bilateral talks were held in Geneva between the USSR 
and the USA on banning the development, manufacture, stockpiling and 
use of new types of mass destruction weapons. In the context of these 
talks the main elements of a treaty banning radiological weapons 
were formulated and agreed upon. 

During the Soviet-American summit meeting in Vienna in June 1979 
the sides confirmed that bilateral understanding had been reached on the 
prohibition of radiological weapons, and on July 9 that year the Soviet 
Union and the United States proposed at the Committee on Disarmament 
the main elements of a treaty banning the development, production, stock¬ 
piling and use of this type of weapons. 

The joint Soviet-American proposal was the result of a long period 
of bilateral talks with the participation of competent government experts 
from both sides. It had been drawn up with due account of compromise 
decisions pertaining to the specific aspects of the problem of banning 
radiological weapons and to a number of other relevant questions. 

The first element of the Joint initiative concerns the scope of prohibi¬ 
tion and suggests that the states signatories to the future treaty assume 
an obligation to refrain from the development, manufacture and stock¬ 
piling of radiological weapons; not to acquire them by any other way; 
not to possess them and not to use them. In other words, the treaty is 
to envisage an all-round prohibition of radiological weapons, covering 
all possible activities of states related to this type of weapons. 

The second element deals with the object of prohibition and gives 
a definition of the radiological weapon. According to the definition, this 
is any technical means, including any weapon or equipment, which is 
not a nuclear explosive device, and is specially designed for using 
radioactive material by spreading it for the purpose of destroying, in¬ 
flicting damage or causing harm by radioactive radiation resulting from 
the fission of such material. Besides, any radioactive material which is 
not produced by a nuclear explosive device and is used for the purposes 
mentioned above is also considered to be a radiological weapon. 

Under the treaty the states are not to help or encourage other count¬ 
ries, international organizations and individuals to perform any activity 
contradicting the goals of the treaty. 

It is stipulated further that the provisions of the future treaty should 
in no way prevent or hinder the peaceful uses of the sources of radio¬ 
active radiation produced by radioactive decay; nor should they affect the 
generally recognized principles and norms of international law pertain¬ 
ing to such uses. 

The proposal gives a detailed elaboration of the control problem, 
which should reliably guarantee that all states should strictly fulfil their 
commitments. It is suggested that all the signatories to the treaty 
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should consult each other and cooperate in solving any problems which 
may arise during its implementation. Any of the signatories which has 
grounds to believe that another state is acting in violation of the 
treaty, may lodge a complaint with the UN Security Council which would 
make a required investigation. The states arc to commit themselves to 
cooperating in such investigation. To find about the actual circumstances 
of such a case and present an expert opinion on the matter, a consulta¬ 
tive committee, to which any state can send its delegates, is being set up. 
It has been suggested that the treaty should have no time limit. 
However, provisions have been made allowing any signatory state exer¬ 
cising its sovereignty to cease to be a signatory if it decides that extra¬ 
ordinary circumstances associated with the content of the treaty jeopar¬ 
dize the supreme interests of the given country. 

Beginning with 1979 the question of banning radiological weapons 
has been a separate item on the agenda of the UN General Assembly 
sessions. On the initiative of the socialist countries at every session the 
General Assembly adopts resolutions by concensus, requesting the Com¬ 
mittee on Disarmament to continue the talks in order to achieve the 
earliest drawing up of the treaty banning the development, production, 
accumulation and use of radiological weapons. ” 

• 

H owever the discussion of the wording of the treaty in the Committee 
on Disarmament has been going on too long, though a special working 
group was set up for the purpose in 1980 and two sub-groups have been 
at work since 1983. During the discussion, as at any negotiations, certain 
differences have naturally arisen over a number of issues. 

But the main reason for the delay is that a number of the non-aligned 
and neutral states, primarily Pakistan and Sweden, insist on the inclu¬ 
sion in the treaty of a provision prohibiting attacks on nuclear reactors. 
The Soviet Union, which itself proposed at the 37th UN General Assem¬ 
bly Session in 1982 that a safe development of nuclear power generation 
be safeguarded and attacks on civilian nuclear reactors be banned, sup¬ 
ports this idea in principle, but it cannot agree to such a prohibition 
being included in a treaty on radiological weapons. The Soviet Union 
considers that the presence of two essentially different provisions in one 
and the same international agreement can only complicate and delay 
its conclusion. In 1983, it was decided at the Committee on Disarma¬ 
ment that the discussion of the prohibition of radiological weapons and 
of the banning of attacks on nuclear reactors would go parallel. It will 
not be decided for the time being whether these two problems should 
be connected, and if they should, then in what juridical form (in one 
agreement, in the form of a protocol to it, or in some other way). 

The question of prohibiting attacks on nuclear installations is also 
associated with great difficulties. The point is that a number of states 
(socialist and some West European) insist that such a prohibition should 
concern only civilian nuclear installations, while some of the non-aligned 
countries want a ban on all nuclear facilities, including military ones. 
The Soviet delegation at the Committee explained that the simultaneous 
protection of civilian and military nuclear installations would immediate¬ 
ly pose the problem of banning the use of these military installations 
for military purposes, which would turn the whole problem in an en¬ 
tirely new direction and thus greatly complicate its solution. This 
would probably be followed by many years of negotiations and, conse¬ 
quently, result in a long delay of the prohibition of radiological weapons. 

" See for example UN Doc. AIRESI38II88D of Dec. 20, 1983. 
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REGIME OF APARTHEID- 
BULWARK OF REACTION 


MOSES MAiHlOA, GENERAL SECRETARY OF THE SOUTH AFRICAN COMMU¬ 
NIST PARTY |SACP|. VISITED THE SOVIET UNION RECENTLY. INTERNATIONAL 
AFFAIRS ASKED HIM A NUMBER OF QUESTIONS CONCERNING THE POLITICAL 
SITUATION IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


Last Hovember, a referendum was held among South Africa's white po¬ 
pulation, and constitutional change were passed by a majority vote. What 
were the aims pursued by the racist authorities when they conceived and car¬ 
ried out the so-called constitutional reform! 

To give a fuller answer to this question I would like to retrospect briefly 
and call to mind another act—the Act of Union which was passed by the 
British Parliament in 1909 and brought the Union of South Africa into being. 

The Act of Union was a great fraud; it was a trick that was played on 
the dispossessed natives who had long been subjected to plunder and vio¬ 
lence. The Act of Union meant the ceding of this people's freedom and in¬ 
dependence to a group of colonialists who had no right of land ownership 
of other people. They were and are thieves who have divided stolen loot. 

The history of the Act is well known to many people in the world—the 
Act was meant to deprive South Africa's indigenous population of 87 per 
cent of the best lands to be worked as farmlands, of gold and diamonds 
which had been found a few decades before, and of many other mineral 
resources which were to be found. 

By violating the basic human rights and dignity of the Africans, the colo¬ 
nialists doomed them to poverty, to steady impoverishment, to death from 
hunger and disease. This was the result of a consistent policy of exploitation 
and oppression of the African people who had already been living in in¬ 
human conditions. In passing the Act of Union and ceding political power to 
the white minority the British imperialists were guided primarily by the inte¬ 
rests of the British Empire. 

Besides, the Act of Union was an expression of fear of the white minority 
which was experiencing severe strains because of the struggle of the people 
against ruthless methods of exploitation and oppression. This struggle later 
developed into the national liberation struggle. 

It was this struggle of our people that brought about alliances of diffe¬ 
rent kinds—alliances of different racial groups and alliances of varied poli¬ 
tical shades that kept the enemy on his toes all the time. To suppress this 
bitter struggle the enemy resorted to methods of repression: first, in the 
1950s, the Communist Party was banned, then, in the 1960s, the African Na¬ 
tional Congress (ANC) and most of the trade unions were prohibited; then 
the leadership of these organizations was incarcerated. At that time the ra¬ 
cists felt that they were riding on the crest of the wave and that nothing 
would disturb them. It was precisely this feeling that made the Boer auto¬ 
cracy think that it had succeeded in its victory. 




The beginning of fhe 1970s was marked by a new rise in the liberation 
movement. First, there was student unrest at African universities, and when 
the working class entered fhe arena the whole situation and character of 
the struggle changed radically. The workers demanded not only higher wa¬ 
ges and better working conditions, they focused on problems of racial dis¬ 
crimination and demanded to lift fhe ban on trade unions. 

It was the rise of the strike movement that freed the Africans from their 
fear of the regime. The workers' movement forced the racists to recognize 
African trade unions, which had been rejected and ignored by the em¬ 
ployers and their organizations, and by the successive white minority re¬ 
gimes that ruled the country. 

The wave of strikes continues to create tensions throughout the country. 
Strikes have awakened our people; political activity is growing all over the 
country; people from all walks of life have supported actions of boycotting 
transport services which have raised fares; they have rejected rent hikes; the 
students are continuously fighting for better education; and African women, 
who are groaning under the double yoke of exploitation are up in arms 
against the atrocities perpetrated by the regime against their children. 

In order to preserve the racist rule and thwart the growing resistance of 
the people, the regime is using violent methods; the use of the gun has al¬ 
ways been the simplest thing, the use of baton is no problem for the regi¬ 
me's police; dogs are set on demonstrators and strikers. The present situa¬ 
tion is characterized by increased terror; death sentences are frequently 
meted out for "political" offences. All this is meant as a deterrent to all 

those who dare to oppose the regime's oppressive measures. Among all 

the people in South Africa, however, there are symptoms that the spirit of 
defiance and upsurge is growing. 

This upsurge in the country is affecting political life in fhe white commu¬ 
nity: there has been unrest within its ruling National Party—it is split; the 
Dutch Reformed Church, which has always been one of the strongest bas¬ 
tions of apartheid, is disjoined; the monolithic mainstay of Africanerdom, the 
Broaderbond is being shaken to its foundation. 

The September 1983 statement of our Party's Central Committee reads: 
"South Africa is in the grip of the longest recession in its history. Apart 

from a short period in 1980, the downward slide has per.,isted since 1975. 

Even the most optimistic among the establishment economists are unable to 
forecast an early reversal of the current trends." 

South Africa is fully integrated into the capitalist world's economic sys¬ 
tem, therefore, when the capitalist world is in the throes of economic prob¬ 
lems, South Africa also is affected. But in South Africa's present situation the 
troubles are inextricably linked with its internal situation arising out of po¬ 
litical unrest. South Africa's ruling class is facing the mounting challenge from 
the national and working-class movement and the restless landless peasantry; 
these forces are demanding no less than the dismantling of fhe whole of 
the racist edifice. 

Added to white South Africa's problems is the increasing intensity of the 
armed actions of the Liberation Army Umkhonto we S'zwe [the ANC mili¬ 
tary branch.—Ed.J; this aspect is beginning to erode fhe confidence of po¬ 
werful sections of international capital of the white ruling class' ability to re¬ 
tain power. The influential business organization Business Environment Risk 
Information in its recent survey advised businessmen to avoid long-term in¬ 
vestments in South Africa. This organization is of the opinion that South Af¬ 
rica is falling within the category oif "prohibitive". 

Although the Western imperialist states have thrown a protective mantle 
around South Africa and refuse to implement the UN-declared mandatory 
sanctions against the racist regime of South Africa, the mounting revolutio¬ 
nary challenge is dictating its own solution to the problem. It is this challeng¬ 
ing situation, resulting from the working-class struggles, the struggle of stu- 






dents, and the armed actions by the national liberation movement that is 
isolating the racist regime within the borders of South Africa itself. 

If is for this reason that white South Africans who have always disdained 
the African people, have been compelled to recognize the African trade 
unions. The regime is attempting to create an African middle class: the racist 
regime is looking for collaborators. 

Therefore, the recent whites-only referendum means that the Boer auto¬ 
cracy is guided by the same spirit of plunder which prompted the British go¬ 
vernment to pass the Act of Union in 1909. It was a result of the fear of uni¬ 
ty of the African people, which was then gathering momentum. Presently, 
the white-minority regime fears the unity of all the oppressed peoples of 
South Africa under the leadership of the African National Congress. Toget¬ 
her with their imperialist allies, the rulers of the country see the ANC/SACP 
alliance as the greatest threat to their survival. The white autocracy, there¬ 
fore, wants to incorporate the Indian and Coloured communities in its rep¬ 
ressions against the African people. 

Progressive mankind is challenging racism everywhere, and racist South 
Africa is attempting to bluff the world. The white-minority regime wants to 
say in future that they—the whites, Indians, and Coloureds—^form the majo¬ 
rity in what they call the "white portion" of South Africa. When it comes to 
the demands of the oppressed peoples of South Africa, even the Liberals, 
are ready to man the "white fortress" and defend white supremacy, whate¬ 
ver name it assumed. 


What is. in your opinion, the alignment of class and political forces at the 
present stage of the liberation struggle in southern Africa! 

The alignment of class and political forces inside South Africa is as fol¬ 
lows: the big-business community is represented by the Progressive Federal 
Party (PFP) and the New Republican Party (NRP); they express the interests 
of the English big capital. Then, the ruling National Party, which represents 
the Boer farmers and Africaner capitalists. The white workers are led by the 
Trade Union Council of South Africa and have taken a stand against the libe¬ 
ration movement defending the white-minority regime. 

The racist regime has recruited the Bantustan puppets to fight against the 
liberation movement. The classical examples are Lennox Sebe of the Ciskei 
and Mphephu of Venda. Both these puppets are perpetrating terror in the ter¬ 
ritories they occupy. 

Besides, the racist regime enjoys the support of the imperialist states, 
the USA above ail, which are the beneficiaries of the superprofits that 
accrue from apartheid. 

On the other hand, there is the liberation movement led by the ANC 
and its ally, the South African Communist Party; the main force in this alli¬ 
ance is the working class which has been waging a bitter struggle against 
the white autocracy. The liberation movement enjoys the support of the pro¬ 
gressive forces in the world and the socialist countries in particular led by 
the Soviet Union, and of the working class in the capitalist countries. 

What do you think is the cause of the growing aggressiveness of the 
racist regime! 


For a very long time Africa had only known two independent countri¬ 
es—Ethiopia and Liberia; that was the case until the end of the Second 
World War. A radical change came in the 1950s. The process of freedom 
and independence continued rapidly through the 1960s; it was then that a 
large number of African states gained their independence. 

At that time. South Africa thought that this avalanche would never reach 
its borders. In fact it was even demanding the incorporation of the countries 
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which were fhen known as protectorates-—Botswana, Lesotho, and Swazi¬ 
land. South Africa was assured by the fact that the then Portuguese colonies 
offered a protective cover of sorts from any attack. The South African racists 
thought that Rhodesia could cope with its situation; and they participated in 
fighting the liberation movement there. 

In the early 1970s, Henry Kissinger, the then US Secretary of State, pre¬ 
pared a document known as Memorandum 39, which assured the Western 
world that independence had come to a stop on the Zambezi River, and that 
the Portuguese colonies would never be free from Portugal. 

And when in the middle of the 1970s, this protective barrier collapsed. 
South Africa began to shake and imagine Umkhonto we Sizwe revolutiona¬ 
ries knocking at their door. 

The 1980s have dealt yet another shattering blow to South Africa, when 
Rhodesia collapsed and in its stead appeared Zimbabwe. All the barriers had 
crumbled, and South Africa began to construct its own economic hopes of 
a "constellation" of states, trying to woo the southern African independent 
countries into the vortex of the South African economic web. The front-line 
states did not fall for the trick. Instead, they formed SADCC, which would 
free African countries from the clutches of racist South Africa. The front-line 
countries fully support the liberation movement in Namibia, led by SWAPO, 
and the struggle of the people of South Africa, led by the ANC. The cam¬ 
paign to isolate the regime internationally has been intensified. 

The regime is gripped by fear. All the dreams of South Africa being a 
white man's land are collapsing; in order to reassure its supporters abroad 
and inside the country, the government has launched a campaign of inti¬ 
midation against the ^dependent African countries. 

Therefore, the intensification of the struggle inside and outside South 
Africa is sowing fears in the camp of oppressors. What might have sounded 
like distant rumblings in the north is becoming the threatening thunders in 
the backyard. 


It Is well known that South Africa has intensified its contacts with the USA. 
How does this alliance between Washington and Pretoria affect the situation 
in the region! 


There are many areas in which the US Administration has common poli¬ 
cies with South Africa. The latter, for example, has constitutionally legitima¬ 
tized racist policy, the United States practices racial discrimination; the racist 
regime of South Africa pursues rabid anticommunist policy on the same le¬ 
vel as Hitler did, and the present US Administration has formulated as the 
main creed of its policy the elimination of socialism as a socio-political sys¬ 
tem. Besides the US Administration considers South Africa to be in the sphere 
of its influence. 

In 1982, William Casey, CIA Director, visited South Africa. Later it trans¬ 
pired that plans were afoot on how to expel the ANC from the front-line 
states. Indeed, it was after his visit that there was a spate of assassinations 
of the ANC and trade union officials. There are grounds to believe that this 
alliance between the USA and South Africa paved the way to the massacres 
in Maseru (the capital of Lesotho) in 1982. 

The situation in southern Africa is tense. Washington supports South Af¬ 
rica in the latter's occupation of Namibia. It is with America's blessing that 
South Africa continues its aggression against Angola in the south of the co¬ 
untry enabling Savimbi to be still active in Angola. 

South Africa is presently receiving military equipment to strengthen the 
regime of apartheid, in Latin America and in other regions, the United Sta«. 
tes is propping up all fascist regimes like the South African racist regime. 
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How do you assess the socialist countries' assistance to the struggle 
against apartheid and racism! 

When people involved in a struggle feel estranged and isolated, their 
spirit to fight wanes. Our people in South Africa had for a long tinne waged 
their struggle alone: they were victims of colonialists and were subjected to 
worst humiliations and suffering. 

In this dark situation that prevails in South Africa it is a great relief 
when one feels a helping hand. The assistance to the struggle of the people of 
South Africa by the USSR and other socialist countries instills*hope and beliefs 
in our victory. 

This contribution comes in many forms, and the racist regime particu¬ 
larly fears this assistance, for the socialist countries have been persistently 
combatting all forms of the capitalist exploitation of man by man. 

What are the objectives and tasks of the SACP at the present stage! 

A mass struggle has erupted in South Africa; it involves all categories of 
our people. The workers are engaged in a protracted battle of strikes. The 
strikes are not just economic, but involve political questions. The workers 
being either commuters or migrant workers come face to face with cons¬ 
tant violations of civil liberties and come up against economic ailments which 
the regime would like to place on the shoulders of the working people. 

In these circumstances the Party has the task of guiding the workers po¬ 
litically—it must be with the masses. There are many young people who 
joined the struggle and who may not always understand the objectives. The 
Party must be in a position to point the right way. The mounting trade uni¬ 
on movement is making its appearance after a long absence and the Party 
must help mobilize the trade unions into one powerful federation capable 
of dealing with both the employers and the regime. 

In its programme the Party proclaims that one of its primary tasks is the 
liberation of the African people who suffer from the double yoke of being 
exploited as workers and oppressed as a nation. This task is being carried 
out by the national liberation movement of which our Party is a component 
part. 

Our Party is part and parcel of the international working-class movement. 
Presently, this movement is engaged in a bitter struggle to save humanity 
peace. Our Party cannot postpone its participation in this noble task. 


HONDURAS: BRIDGEHEAD FOR AGGRESSION 


(Continued from p. 80) 

bine the struggle for national liberation, against oppression by the oli¬ 
garchy and the dominance of US capital with the efforts to foil Washing¬ 
ton’s dangerous plans of kindling the armed conflict in Central America. 

The Soviet Union fully supports the constructive proposals of Nicara¬ 
gua and Cuba, offering a sound basis for understanding among the peo¬ 
ples of Central America. 

It is in the interest of world peace that the aggressive plans of Wa¬ 
shington and its stooges in the Caribbean should be foiled, that Central 
America should not be made a bridgehead of state terrorism in the We¬ 
stern Hemisphere. 



UNESCO: Problems and Prospects 


G. U R A N 0 V 


T he United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization 
(UNESCO) which will be marking its 40th anniversary in 1986 is 
pursuing its activities today against a complicated international back¬ 
ground. The general deterioration of the world political climate brought 
about by the aggressive policies of the imperialist circles has not spared 
this international organization, either. 

It is even more gratifying to note therefore that under the influence 
of the peaceful fcTreign policy followed by the USSR and the other so¬ 
cialist community countries and with the active support of the developing 
nations, UNESCO in recent years has begun to make a more tangible 
contribution to the search for solutions to such grave and urgent pro¬ 
blems of today as the prevention of nuclear war, the curbing of the 
arms race, and the overall improvement of the international situation in 
the interests of peace and progress. Such policy has gained for UNESCO 
broad international recognition accompanied by a noticeable growth in 
the Organizationls prestige in the world arena. The six-year plan of 
UNESCO activities for 1984-1989 adopted at the end of the last year 
has solidified this course: the plan also envisions a certain restructur¬ 
ing of UNESCO activities taking into account, above all, the problems 
of today and new requirements of humanity in the fields of education, 
science, culture, and communication.' It can be safely said that the need 
to ensure peace on earth and the task of expanding and deepening in¬ 
ternational cooperation on the multilateral, regional and global levels 
have become the guidelines for UNESCO activities in the 1980s. 


T he year 1984 opens up a new significant stage in the Organization’s 
activities, for it initiates UNESCO’s six-year plan. The draft program¬ 
me and budget of UNESCO for 1984-1985 have been worked out in the 
context of that document. The consideration and approval of these drafts 
was a primary task of the 22nd Session of the UNESCO General Con¬ 
ference, held in Paris from October 25 to November 26, 1983. That was 
a highly representative and prestigious forum which attracted delega¬ 
tions from 157 states (the total UNESCO’s membership comprises 
161 states), including 114 at a ministerial level, and representatives of 
four national liberation movements, 12 organizations of the UN system, 
as well as 35 intergovernmental and 131 nongovernmental international 
organizations. The Session was addressed by President Mitterrand of 
France, King Juan Carlos I of Spain, and some other statesmen. A mes¬ 
sage of greetings to the Session was sent by Indira Gandhi. The pro- 

See International Affairs, 1983, Na 6, pp. 37-45, 
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ceedings and the outcome of the Session attracted much attention on 
the part of the world mass media. 

The Session took place amidst a further sharp deterioration of the 
international situation. It will be recalled that precisely at that time the 
United States set about the deployment of its new first-strike nuclear 
missiles in Britain, Italy and FRG contrary to the powerful movement 
of protest evolving not only in those countries but throughout Western 
Europe and beyond its borders. The Soviet-US talks on nuclear arms 
were broken through the fault of the Reagan Administration. On the eve 
of the Session, the US launched its piratical interverrtion against Gre¬ 
nada. The strategic alliance between the United States and Israel bro¬ 
ught about a new aggravation of the situation in the Middle East. In 
short, the Paris Session coincided with a number of actions perpetrated 
by the White House, which tended to testify in an increasingly graphic 
fashion that Washington’s aggressive militaristic policy posed a threat 
to all the peoples of the world, that the US Administration was trying 
to transfer ideological controversies into the sphere of interstate rela¬ 
tions and to transform the confrontation of ideas into a military con¬ 
frontation, and that it was ever more often resorting to diktat and black¬ 
mail in international relations. As is known, that course of the USA was 
lirmly condemned by the 38th Session of the UN General Assembly. In 
response, the United States levelled gross verbal attacks at the United 
Nations and its entire system, including UNESCO which over recent 
)ears has been more than once subjected to overt pressure on the part 
of Washington and has been the target of many a slanderous campaign 
by the bourgeois mass media. 

This is precisely the kind of a campaign that proceeded the 22nd 
Session of the UNESCO General Conference, too. Its objective was to 
deprive, to the greatest possible degree, the Organization’s programme 
for 1984-1985 of the progressive political content which was prescribed 
for it under the si.x->ear plan, and to transform the programme into a 
purely technical and strictly specialized document. Certain Western quar¬ 
ters attempted, figuratively speaking, to shift to the right the axis of 
UNESCO activities and to force the Organization to abandon its cur¬ 
rent active role in the search for a solution to the most pressing global 
issues. Those attacks were hidden behind slogans about the need to 
“streamline” UNESCO activities, to overcome its “excessive politiciza¬ 
tion”, and to refrain from “e.xceeding” its terms of competence. 

The complexity of the international situation and the acute ideologi¬ 
cal and political struggle around and within UNESCO, certainly,**could 
not but affect the Session of the General Conference. Yet, its outcome 
which was positive on the whole, and in particular the adoption of the 
Organization’s programme and budget for 1984-1985 have reconfirmed 
once again that UNESCO remains a major and most efficient forum for 
cooperation on a global scale. 

The 22nd Session of the General Conference started with a vigorous 
general political debate. It is noteworthy that the pride of place in that 
debate belonged to issues of peace, cooperation, disarmament, and pre¬ 
vention of a nuclear disaster. An overwhelming majority of the speakers, 
no matter whether they represented socialist or developing or, in certain 
cases. Western countries, indicated a direct dependence of the effective¬ 
ness of UNESCO activities upon the political climate on our planet. 

For instance, the Algerian delegate stated that the international en¬ 
vironment in which the Session began its proceedings was very alarming. 
There was hardly a man seeking peace and progress who failed to see 
dark thunderclouds overcharged with nuclear terror that were threaten¬ 
ing the climate of cooperation between the peoples. The deterioration and 
aggravation of the international situation has negative and paralizing 
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effects on UNESCO activities by substantially restricting its possibili¬ 
ties. 2 In her statement, the Greek Minister of Culture and famous movie 
star, Melina Mercouri noted that UNESCO ought to participate in the 
worldwide struggle for peace and called upon the Session to adopt a re¬ 
solution to prevent mankind from reaching “the boundaries of the irre- 
parability”, a point of no return. ^ 

Pronouncements of this kind prevailed in the course of the debate. 
The United States and some of its allies failed in their attempts to depo- 
liticize the debate and consequently to sidetrack the Organization from 
the tasks of the struggle for peace, against the menace of a nuclear 
ipocalypse and against whipping up the arms race. On the initiative of 
the USSR and other socialist countries and with the support of a majo- 
ity of the developing nations, the General Conference adopted a number 
of resolutions consonant with the tasks facing UNESCO. 

Among them is a resolution entitled “Role of UNESCO in Generat¬ 
ing a Climate of Public Opinion Conducive to the Halting of the Arms 
Race and the Transition to Disarmament” which stresses “the vital in¬ 
terest of all nations m the attainment of effective measures of disarma¬ 
ment, which could release considerable financial and material resources 
to be used for the economic and social development of all states”. Anoth¬ 
er important resolution entitled “UNESCO’s Contribution to Peace and 
Its Tasks with Respect to the Promotion of Human Rights and the Eli¬ 
mination of Colonialism and Racism” reaffirmed that “the three inter¬ 
related fields of UNESCO’s activities., are; the strengthening of inter¬ 
national peace and security: the protection of human rights and funda¬ 
mental freedoms, especially the elimination of the massive, systematic 
or flagrant violation of these rights and freedoms; and the struggle aga¬ 
inst colonialism, neo-colonialism, aggression, occupation of foreign ter¬ 
ritories m violation of the Charter of United Nations, apartheid, racism 
and racial discrimination” 

The General Conference also adopted a resolution on “Participation 
of UNESCO in the Celebration of the Fortieth Anniversary of the End 
of the Second World War” which noted that in keeping with the pro¬ 
visions of its Constitution, UNESCO would be building up efforts to 
strengthen peace and the security of the peoples 

Those resolutions just like the major programmes endorsed by the 
Session, namely “Reflection on World Problems and Future-Oriented 
Studies”, “The Elimination of Prejudice, Intolerance, Racism, and Apar¬ 
theid”, and “Peace, International Understanding, Human Rights and the 
Rights of Peoples”, meet the goals of further stepping up UNESCO’s 
participation in the struggle for peace and mutual understanding be¬ 
tween the peoples. They also define specific tasks and forms of that par¬ 
ticipation for 1984-1985, in particular through respective conferences, 
symposia, studies, and publications on those subject-matters. 

Another positive result of the Session was the unambiguous acknow¬ 
ledgement of the fact that human rights should not be artificially sepa¬ 
rated from the problem of safeguarding the rights of peoples, and that 
peace, the elimination of any manifestations of racism, colonialism, and 
apartheid are a sine qua non for a genuine realization of individual 
rights and rights of peoples. 

Western delegations, above all that of the United States, vehemently 
fought against the endorsement of those concepts by the Session. They 
kept advancing far-fetched claims to UNESCO and attempted to detract 
from its role in the present-day world and to justify their attacks with 
a thesis about an alleged discordance between certain programmes and 


* General Conference doc. 22 CA^R. 6, (prov.), p. 22. 
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the Organization’s objectives and tasks. It is symptomatic that precisely 
in this very context some Western delegations dwelt upon financial dif¬ 
ficulties and a need to cut down UNESCO’s expenses. The US represen¬ 
tative resorted even to the financial blackmail of the Organization. In 
this respect, UNESCO Director-General Amadou-Mahtar M’Bow was 
justified in noting the existence of a certain political will aimed at im¬ 
peding multilateral cooperation and restricting the scope of activities 
carried out by UNESCO in the world. 

A significant place both at the general debate and ifi various working 
bodies of the General Conference belonged to issues of development 
(major programme: “Principles, Methods and Strategies of Action for 
Development’’) and the elaboration of principles of a new international 
economic order (NIEO). This subject-matter most intimately concerns 
an overwhelming majority of UNESCO member states forming part 
both of the Group of 77 and the non-aligned movement. A resolution 
on a “New International Economic Order’’ adopted by the General Con¬ 
ference is, on the one hand, an outcome of the acute struggle against 
the concepts promoted by Western countries and, on the other, a serious 
claim to an in-depth elaboration of the NIEO principles with a close 
linkage to the solution of the issues related to peace, curbing the arms 
race, and restructuring international relations on a democratic and equi¬ 
table basis. The USSR and other socialist countries stood up for that 
resolution and, on the whole, for the above-mentioned major programme 
and supported the demands of the developing states to put an end to 
the TNC dominance in the non-socialist world and to work out new socio¬ 
economic concepts of development as a substitution to the doctrines he¬ 
retofore promoted by the West. 

The discussion of issues related to communication and mass infor¬ 
mation® and a new international information order (NIIO) provoked 
a particularly sharp face-off at the Session. Notwithstanding the fierce 
opposition reaching at times the lengths of crude pressure and financial 
blackmail on the part of the United States and some other Western coun¬ 
tries as well as the TNCs hiding behind their backs, the Session reaffir¬ 
med UNESCO’s leading role in this regard and its course towards a 
radical, albeit gradual, restructuring of international information rela¬ 
tions and the establishment of a NIIO on a just and democratic basis 
in the interests of progress, the elimination of “information imperialism 
and colonialism”, the consolidation of peace, mutual understanding and 
progress on the planet. The Session reiterated the relevance of the 1978 
UNESCO Declaration on Fundamental Principles Concerning the Contri¬ 
bution of the Mass Media to Strengthening Peace and International Un¬ 
derstanding, to the Promotion of Human Rights and to Countering Ra¬ 
cialism, Apartheid and Incitement to War and advocated the intensifica¬ 
tion of the International Programme for the Development of Communica¬ 
tion (IPDC) in the context of UNESCO’s efforts to establish a NIIO. 
The Session adopted a specific plan of action in the communication field 
for the forthcoming biennium. 

UNESCO documents on a NIIO are playing an increasingly noticeable 
part in the world. Thus, the first conference of journalists from the non- 
aligned countries on mass information held last December in New Delhi 
adopted a resolution on cooperation with UNESCO and the IPDC. Ad¬ 
dressing the conference, Indira Gandhi said: “We support the idea of a 
new international information and communication order because we be¬ 
lieve that information strengthens the individual and gives greater so¬ 
cial equality within and amongst nations. ...some groups and nations 

* General Conference doc. 22 C/INF, 19 (prov.), p. 20. 
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attack the very concept alleging that it is an infringement of freedom. 
But why should an information order be mistaken for ordered informa¬ 
tion? UNESCO and many of us have had to try hard to counter this 
propaganda barrage against this idea.” 

The Session paid much attention to the problems of informatics, that 
is technical backstopping, collection, handling and storage of informa¬ 
tion using the most sophisticated technologies and scientific accomplish¬ 
ments for these purposes. This problem gives room for the most exten¬ 
sive international cooperation. Its solution is important both for techni¬ 
cally advanced and developing countries. The Session decided to set up 
a provisional intergovernmental committee on informatics comprising 
33 states, including the USSR, with a view to preparing the ground 
for the establishment of an international informatics programme, probab¬ 
ly along the IPDC lines. It is stipulated that UNESCO will participate 
in the preparatory work for a conference on informatics slated to be 
held in Cuba. 

The Session’s deliberation of major programmes on education, science 
and culture was generally characterized by a businesslike and construc¬ 
tive spirit. All those programmes take account of the experience accumulat¬ 
ed in the USSR and other socialist countries and are intended, above all 
to render assistance to developing states, they also provide for exchanges 
in the latest achievements within the framework of multilateral inter¬ 
state cooperation. Their execution is to help expand mutual understand¬ 
ing between peoples and intensify the action by men of education, science 
and culture for peace and di.'^armament. 

All the programmes are designed to contribute to scientific, technical, 
cultural, economic and social progress on the planet. A new step has 
been made in mapping out, within UNESCO, the prospects of the deve¬ 
lopment of science and the strategies for training scientific and technical 
personnel. Intergovernmental programmes on oceanology, geology, 
and hydrology and the Man and Biosphere (MAB) programme, which 
are in fact of global significance, are being further developed: activities 
in the fields of biotechnology and energy production have been acquir¬ 
ing new dimensions. 

UNESCO’s cultural activities are aimed, on the one hand, at a compre¬ 
hensive expansion of international cooperation and, on the other, at 
safeguarding the cultural identities of all the peoples and preserving 
their cultural heritage. In particular, the Session adopted a decision to 
mark, on an international scale, the 800th anniversary of The Lay of the 
Warfare Waged by Igor. It also decided to examine the establishment 
of a subregional centre for the preservation and popularizations of the 
cultural heritage of the East European countries. 

Many delegates emphasized that culture and peace were unseparable 
and that the role of culture in the modern civilization was growing, just 
like its contribution to the cause of peace and enhancing mutual under¬ 
standing between peoples. Noteworthy in this respect was the discussion 
of UNESCO’s activities to help preserve the Palestinian cultural heritage. 
Participants in the debate firmly denounced Israel for its aggression in 
the Middle East, its policy of the “Judaization and annexation of the city 
of Jerusalem”, and its refusal to comply with UN and UNESCO deci¬ 
sions on Jerusalem. 

The Session’s agenda included about 100 major items. The Session 
considered and approved a major programme on the “Status of Women” 
which seemed to have a sort of an all-embracing or “run-the-gamut” 
character since its activities were included in virtually all the rest major 
programmes for 1984-1985. The Session also adopted a special resolution 
on the basic directions of UNESCO’s activities, which was addressed 
to the youth and entitled “UNESCO’s Role in Improving the Situation 
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of the Youth and UNESCO’s Contribution to the International Year of 
the Youth” (the United Nations declared the year 1985 the International 
Year of the Youth). 

An important place in the work of the Session belonged to UNESCO’s 
norm-laying activities, this reflecting the fact that since its inception, the 
Organization has produced and subsequently adopted many international 
documents (nowadays their number e.vceeds 60) which gained the adhe¬ 
rence of a good many states. Those documents are important instruments 
for solidifying international cooperation and promoting, mutual under¬ 
standing: they reflect and consolidate the positive processes of inter¬ 
national communication within UNESCO’s fields of competence. 

The Session also debated the participation of international non-go- 
vernmcntal organizations in UNESCO’s activities. The number of such 
organizations establishing contacts with UNESCO has been on the rise 
year after year, amounting today to 481 against 368 at the end of 1975. 
More diversified are the forms of those organizations’ participation in 
the activities of UNESCO which, in turn, has on a number of occasions 
provided them with financial support, as well. Thus, UNESCO’s appro¬ 
priations for those purposes in 1982 totalled about $2 million. A roughly 
equal sum of money has been laid out by UNESCO for contracts with 
those organizations dealing with all sorts of studies and consultations. 
In recent years, however, UNESCO has severed relations with nine or¬ 
ganizations which practise racial discrimination or segregation or coo¬ 
perate with the government of South Africa in the policies of apartheid. 

The Session considered and approved measures to enlarge the use of 
the Russian language within UNESCO, in particular by issuing some pe¬ 
riodical publications and editions in Russian, improving the Russian 
interpretation service, and increasing the volume of official documentation 
in Russian. 

Of major importance among the decisions adopted by the Session is, 
undoubtedly, its resolution to hold the next, 23rd Session of the General 
Conference in the capital of socialist Bulgaria—Sofia. This decision 
marks the recognition by the Organization of the constructive and ever 
weightier contribution made by the socialist countries to the activities 
of UNESCO. 


O n the whole, the Session passed fruitfully and established good pre¬ 
requisites for UNESCO’s successful work in the coming biennium on 
the basis of its overall strategy for the 1980s. Yet, the United States 
seemed to have no taste for this strategy. Therefore, in late December 
1983 the White House announced its decision to withdraw from UNESCO 
on December 31, 1984, reproving the Organization for its “politicization”, 
a “departure” from its stated objectives, and a divergence from such 
“lofty goals as individual human rights, and the free flow of information”. 

There is no novelty in US accusations against UNESCO, just like 
there is nothing new in its practices of pressure in respect of other or¬ 
ganizations within the UN system. It will be recalled that as early as 
in 1975-1976 the United States suspended its payments to the UNESCO 
budget because the Organization vigorously denounced Israel’s aggressive 
policies in the Middle East. Last October, US representative to the UN, Jeane 
Kirkpatrick, explicitly called for a US withdrawal frgm UNESCO on the 
grounds that, according to the State Department’s thinking, UNESCO had 
digressed far from (he objectives for the attainment of which it had been 
founded. The US delegation at the Session was the only one to vote 
against the new UNESCO budget for 1984-1985. 

Yet, this is not only a question of US relationship with UNESCO. 
What is involved here is a new move by the Washington Administration 
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designed to bring pressure to bear on the entire UN system and on that 
part of the international community which has resisted Washington’s 
diktat. The Indian daily National Herald has been correct in noting in 
this context that the United States has made repeated attempts to erode 
the UN prestige and influence: the USA already withdrew once from the 
ILO and now it is going to extract itself out of UNESCO. All these facts 
bespeak a growing desire of the USA to arrogate to itself a right to shape 
unilaterally the destinies of the entire world. 

The latest action by the US Administration, hostile to the cause of 
international cooperation and mutual understanding, has provoked sharp 
criticism throughout the world. Even within the United States itself, 
broad sections of the American public have opposed that decision. It is 
symbolic that the US Commission for UNESCO has come out for a fur¬ 
ther US participation in the Organization Even some Western govern¬ 
ments and an overwhelming majority of the developing states have pro¬ 
tested against that move by the White House. 

US actions with regard to UNESCO have been unanimously rated 
by virtually the entire world as a new manifestation of the armstwisting 
policy on the part of the most aggressive imperialist quarters. The Li¬ 
byan news agency JANA has had every reason to stress that the US de¬ 
sire to force UNESCO to forsake its participation in the solution of 
global problems of today is yet another attempt to impose its own will 
on international organizations and, by the same token, a demonstration 
of the US hostile posture regarding other, primarily developing, states 
which desperately need to have their science and culture developing 
The Cuban Granma, for its part, has noted that Washington’s step has 
been viewed as an attempt to blackmail the entire United Nations, many 
members of which have refused to yield to the US diktat. 

The growing isolation of the USA and its closest allies within the 
UN system is a direct response by the world’s peoples to the Washington 
Administration’s dictatorial policy in international affairs and its un¬ 
willingness to take into consideration mankind’s striving for progress, 
for a life without wars and violence. Precisely such an interpretation of 
the demands of our era is characteristic of UNESCO, yet this is what 
goes against the White House’s grain. 

The latter has been persistently discoursing upon UNESCO’s “politi¬ 
cization” as if this were something contrary to the Organization’s nature. 
On these grounds, the US delegation to the 22nd Session of the UNESCO 
General Conference demanded that the issues of peace and struggle for 
disarmament and detente be totally excluded from the Organization’s ac¬ 
tivities. According to American representatives, by tackling those matters 
today, UNESCO goes beyond its field of competence. “Arguments” of 
this kind have nothing in common with the realities. 

Like all organizations of the UN system, UNESCO’s primary task 
is to contribute to safeguarding and strengthening peace. This has been 
enshrined in its Constitution which concurrently defines the Organiza¬ 
tion’s fields of competence, namely education, science, culture, and com¬ 
munication. Activities undertaken in any of these spheres necessarily 
tend to confront the Organization with the global problems of mankind 
.since, as long as they remain unresolved, a genuine progress of the hu¬ 
man civilization in line with the requirements and potentials of our 
epoch would be impossible. 

Contrary to the assertions by the US Administration, by participating 
in the discussion of those problems UNESCO is in no way substituting 
for the UN or other specialized fora. Let us take, for example, the pro¬ 
blem of disarmament. UNESCO has never discussed this subject-matter 
in terms of searching of any practical or technical solutions since this 
comes within the purview of the UN, the Geneva Conference on Disar- 
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mament, and some other bilateral and multilateral international fora. By 
means of its own studies, publications, symposia and conferences, howe¬ 
ver, UNHSCO demonstrates that the diversion of mankind’s spiritual 
and material resources to the arms race impedes or renders wholly im¬ 
possible the settlement of many overdue problems in education (today, 
over 800 million people in the world are illiterate!), science, culture, and 
mass information Being in principle in favour of disarmament and peace, 
UNESCO has been working to generate a world public opinion conducive 
to peace, disarmament, and mutual understanding between peoples. 

It is true that many angry words have been heard within UNESCO, 
condemning the aggression committed by Israel and the USA in the Mid¬ 
dle East. Yet, the reasons for that lie in the fact that, by grossly trampl¬ 
ing upon international law and UN and UNESCO decisions, Israel has 
been inflicting an irreparable damage to the material and spiritual trea- 
Mires of the Arab peoples and to the historical relics of humanity on 
Palestinian soil. In denouncing, above all, the pernicious effects of the 
Israeli brigandage for the cause of education, science and culture on the 
Arab lands (incidentally, the bourgeois propaganda hushes this up), 
UNESCO cannot dissociate itself from origins of such consequences, that 
is the Israeli aggression encouraged and of late overtly supported by 
the US military. This also goes for UNESCO’s condemnation of the 
South African regime. While not looking for a political solution to that 
problem, UNESCO has been persistently engaged, in keeping with its 
terms of competence, in unmasking the true nature of racism and its 
most repulsive form—apartheid which has been elevated by South Africa 
to the level of state policy. For the racist regime of South Africa has been 
officially pursuing a policy of the most ruthless and humiliating discri¬ 
mination against many a million of the indigenous population in the 
spheres of education, culture and mass information. 

Thus, this is not a question of the “politicization” of UNESCO, en¬ 
tailing any transgression of its purview. This is, indeed, a question of 
a deliberate distortion of the very nature of the Organization’s activities 
by the bourgeois mass media and the White House. This makes itself 
particularly clear in the case of US accusations against UNESCO in 
connection with its activities in the sphere of communication. The bour¬ 
geois mass media have resorted to brazen-faced aspersions to distort the 
meaning of UNESCO’s efforts in combatting “information colonialism”. 
For UNESCO, reflecting the desire of the developing world to get down 
to the “decolonization” of information, has vigorously advocated*-the es¬ 
tablishment of a new international information order. So, it has become 
the primary target for the wrath of the White House. And indeed, since 
the IPDC has become a reality, Washington has been particularly outspo¬ 
ken in expressing its dissatisfaction with UNESCO, seeking to have the 
Organization, in point of fact, also give up the realization of its 1978 
Declaration on the contribution of the mass media to peace and mutual 
understanding and forsake the elaboration of NIIO principles. As early 
as in September 1981 the House of Representatives of US Congress cal¬ 
led for discontinuing the financial backing of UNESCO, should any 
steps be taken to execute the plans related to controlling and adminis¬ 
tering the dissemination of information and ideas. 

Opposing the interests of the developing countries in the field of com¬ 
munication, US leaders have been generously larding their propaganda 
campaigns and attacks at UNESCO with all sorts of twaddle about a 
“crusade” against socialism and communism. In this context Indian Ex¬ 
press has judiciously stated that UNESCO cannot satisfy all countries 
and certain disagreements are therefore inevitable. It would be wrong 
to assume that most of the Organization’s members have pro-Soviet lean¬ 
ings or are guided by the Kremlin’s viewpoints. The truth is that quit® 
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often actions by the Reagan Administration do not meet the hopes and 
aspirations of the young states. 

The decision to withdraw from UNfISCO affects the principle 
of universality of the UN and its system as a whole which has been es¬ 
tablished precisely for the purpose of ensuring broad and mutually bene¬ 
ficial cooperation of states and peoples of our planet. The statement sub¬ 
mitted to UNESCO by 50 African countries in connection with the US 
decision has stressed the following: “African nations are resolutely con¬ 
vinced UNESCO has fulfilled and will continue to fulfill its noble mis¬ 
sion in the world in a spirit of independence, equity and justice... Ame¬ 
rica itself has always said no nation should be excluded from the UN or 
any of its agencies in keeping with the principle of universality. By pul¬ 
ling out, they will be undermining this principle in reverse.” 


T he Soviet Union sets high store by UNESCO’s activity as a whole 
and by its efforts aimed at developing equal and mutually beneficial 
cultural and scientific cooperation between peoples, safeguarding peace 
on earth, averting a thermonuclear disaster, oveicoming racism and 
apartheid, and resolving other most topical problems facing mankind. 
The Soviet Union has been active participating in all of the Organiza¬ 
tion’s major activities. 

At the 22nd Session of the General Conference the USSR endorsed 
the basic thrust of all major programmes and introduced a number of 
proposals intended to solidify UNESCO’s contribution to peace and dis¬ 
armament and to enhance the effectiveness of the UNESCO’s programme- 
oriented activities in all fields of its competence. 

Soviet scholars, men of education and culture, and journalists have 
been actively participating in all major conferences and meetings under 
UNESCO’s auspices, in the work of the Executive Council and intergo¬ 
vernmental boards, and in scientific research: they travel to foreign 
countries in the capacity of UNESCO consultants and experts. A grow¬ 
ing number of activities held by UNESCO or with its support take place 
in the Soviet Union itself. Thus, only in the course of 198.3 the USSR 
hosted the Fourth Session of the IPDC Intergovernmental Council (Tash¬ 
kent), the Eighth International Conference on the Magnetohydrodynami- 
cal Power Production (Moscow), the First International Congress on 
Biosphere Reserves (Minsk), the Ninth International Congress of the 
Slavists (Kiev), the Meeting of UNESCO Experts on the Quality of Life 
(Moscow), and the International Symposium on the Global Monitoring 
of the World Ocean (Tallinn). 

The USSR’s constructive and growing contribution to UNESCO’s 
activities reflects the will of the Soviet people to work for stronger peace 
and broader cooperation the fruits of which will be of benefit to all the 
peoples of the planet and will consolidate international security. “Toge¬ 
ther with the overwhelming majority of UNESCO member states,” read 
Yuri Andropov’s letter to Amadou Mahtar M’Bow, “we support the acti¬ 
vities of the organization you head in the cause of peace and international 
cooperation. The strengthening and developing of such cooperation as¬ 
sumes particular importance in the conditions of growing tensions. 
UNESCO can do a great deal in the struggle for ensuring reliable 
peace.”® The Soviet people believe that UNESCO will continue to make 
significant contribution to the solution of present-day cardinal problems. 


* Pravda, Feb. 1, 1984. 
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In Defiance of National Interests 

(IRAN—IRAQ CONFLICTI 


V. G U R E V 


T he bloody armed conflict which erupted between Iran and Iraq in 
the autumn of 1980 is still going on, and the seeds of contention are 
scattered far outside the two countries jeopardizing the cause of peace 
and security in the whole region and complicating the situation in the 
Arab and Moslem world and in the non-aligned movement. 

This conflict is between countries which have a good deal in common 
in their fate and in the political, economic and social tasks facing their 
peoples. For a long time both countries had been the object of rapacious 
exploitation by the international monopolies which had exerted a great 
effort to retain these states, rich in mineral resources, oil above all, 
within the orbit of imperialist policy. Both figured prominently in Wa¬ 
shington’s strategic plans, including the plans for undermining the se¬ 
curity of the Soviet Union on its southern borders and containing the na¬ 
tional liberation movement in the Middle East. The aggressive alliance 
formed in the region in the 1950s by imperialist powers, with Iran and 
Iraq among its members, was named after the Iraqi capital—the Baghdad 
Pact. 

The 1958 revolution, which toppled the moribund monarchy, and 
then the 1968 revolution, which brought the Arab Baath Socialist Party 
to power, led Iraq onto the path of national development and independent 
control over its natural resources. The Iraqi leadership set about effecting 
progressive social and economic reforms, and cemented its relations with 
the socialist countries. In 1972 Iraq and the Soviet Union signed the 
Treaty of Friendship and Cooperation. 

The long struggle of the Iranian people against the dictatorship of 
the shah and the dominance of US imperialism culminated in the victo¬ 
rious revolution in 1979, which aroused to political activities millions 
of oppressed Iranians who now received the opportunity of using the 
fruits of real, and not illusory, independence. A host of US advisers and 
experts were expelled from the country in disgrace and the military and 
other agreements with Washington, which had turned the shah’s Iran 
into its military-political appendage in the Middle East, were cancelled. 

This course of events offered the two countries favourable conditions 
for drawing closer together on the basis of common goals in the strug¬ 
gle against the imperialist threat, for achieving social and economic pro¬ 
gress. All the more so since both countries declared their adherence to 
the principles of non-alignment, protection of national interests within 
the OPEC framework, and came out resolutely against Israeli aggression 
and the Camp David deal between Washington and Tel Aviv with regard 
to the Arab peoples. 



This prospect did not suit the US-led imperialists, who feared the 
Iranian revolution and the wide scope of anti-American sentiments in the 
Middle East. Washington and its allies resorted to every possible means, 
from diplomacy to actions by secret services, to sow enmity and distrust 
between the two neighbouring countries and to channel the differences 
between them, which had originated in the remote past, towards direct 
confrontation. Special importance was attached to fanning territorial dis¬ 
putes; the imperialists were aware of their age-old history and knew that 
a number of frontier agreements, drawn up in colonial times, had sown 
the seeds of deep-going contradictions for years to come. These states 
have failed, as the record has shown, fully to implement the 1975 under¬ 
standings on Iranian-Iraqi land and river frontiers. 

The hostilities between them broke out in September 1980, when the 
Iraqi leadership accused Iran of failing to meet its commitments on 
handing over some areas of land to Iraq under the 1975 Algiers Agree¬ 
ments and ordered its troops to cross the frontier. At first the Iraqi 
army managed to advance deep into Iranian territory and seize several 
big settlements, including cities. But then their advance was stopped 
and the war became positional. Beginning with 1982, the initiative was 
taken by the Iranians who liberated a large part of their territory. After 
the offensive operations in 1982 and 1983 in the southern and central 
directions and also in Kurdistan, they entered the frontier regions of 
Iraq. The fighting is going on practically all along the 1,200-kilometres 
of the Iran-Iraq border on land and also in the Persian Gulf area. Navi¬ 
gation on the border river Shatt al Arab is paralyzed. 

The protracted hostilities have clearly exposed the senselessness of 
the war, which brings immense hardships and losses to both countries. 
They have taken a toll of tens of thousands of human lives, and are des¬ 
troying material values which had been created during many years of 
work by the Iranian and Iraqi peoples. The socio-economic development 
of both countries has been dealt a setback. 

Having concentrated their efforts on the war, Iran and Iraq are not 
making full use of the anti-imperialist potential which has been accumu¬ 
lated by their peoples in the struggle against the encroachments of the 
colonialist and imperialist forces, and those of the USA in the first 
place. Iraq, which used to play a notable role in building up the unity 
of Arab countries on the anti-imperialist basis has, in fact, skirted the 
all-Arab task of resisting the Israeli aggression. Because of the on-going 
conflict, the Seventh Conference of Heads of State or Government of 
Non-Aligned Countries was moved from Baghdad to New Delhi. 

In the context of religious fanaticism and nationalistic frenzy fanned 
by the ruling circles in Iran around the war with Iraq, the persecutions 
of the democratic forces in the country have been intensified. The repres¬ 
sions hit the Tudeh Party the hardest. Such a policy is eroding the 
principles and goals of the antimonarchic revolution in Iran and is 
being exploited by the pro-imperialist elements, still enjoying influence 
in Teheran, for a rapprochement with those who only recently were pro¬ 
claimed enemy number one of the Iranian people. 

The prolongation of the war benefits only the forces interested in 
weakening both states and undermining the unity of the anti-imperialist 
forces in the Middle East, those who would like to submit this region to 
their military-political diktat and to restore outposts of imperialism there. 
All this refers, in the first place, to the United States. 

When the Americans say they want an end to the conflict, this is a 
grandstand play. In actual fact, Washington has long been contemplat¬ 
ing an interference in the events; it is escalating its military presence 
in the adjacent region and is building up the Rapid Deployment Force, 
ready to be transferred there on an order from the Central Military Com- 
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mand. With Washington’s blessing hundreds of millions of dollars’ worth 
of US-made weapons are being poured into Iran. By its actions, motivat¬ 
ed by the intention again to station its military in that part of the world, 
the USA is adding fuel to the flames of the Iran-Iraq conflict, hampering 
its peaceful settlement. 

The greater tensions over the conflict, the more zealous the US Admi¬ 
nistration becomes in offering all kinds of pretexts for stepping up its 
military-political activity in the region. To that end, the question con¬ 
cerning the possibility of closing the Strait of Hormuz as a result of 
intensified hostilities is used most insistently. The US* President did not 
fail to state in this context that the “free world” cannot just sit idly and 
wait and will not allow anyone to hamper oil deliveries. To back up the 
President’s threats, fresh naval forces were sent to the Persian Gulf, in 
particular, the aircraft carrier Ranger and 2,000 Marines. 

All this goes to show that measures are being taken to prepare ano¬ 
ther act of intersention. Its purpose is to exploit the Iranian-Iraqi conflict 
and place under US military control the international waterways runn¬ 
ing through the Persian Gulf, and pose a serious threat to the indepen¬ 
dence of the coastal nations. But nobody has the right to interfere in the 
affairs of these states under any pretext, including that of protecting the 
freedom of navigation or, still worse, to assume the role of a watchdog. 
The Persian Gulf is a sphere of vital interests of the states situated 
there, and the way to provide their security lies in refraining from 
creating military bases there, from putting up barriers to normal 
trade and the use of sea communications; in refraining from 
the use or threat of force and in respecting the non-aligned status of 
the states in the region and their sovereign right to use their natural 
resources. This has been repeatedly proposed by the Soviet Union and 
other socialist countries. 

Washington’s unscrupulous threats are causing serious alarm in the 
region. “Gunboat diplomacy was unwanted and unneeded on the shores 
of the Gulf.... The Gulf... did not need ‘uncharitable volunteers’ from for¬ 
ces alien to the region, helping in its protection,” said Abdullah Bishara, 
Secretary-General of Persian Gulf Cooperation Council. Issa Ghanim al- 
Kawari, Minister of Information of Qatar, stated that the Persian Gulf 
countries would never request a foreign power to intrude in its waters, 
since it is up to the peoples living in the region to defend it. 

Much has been done since the outbreak of the conflict to end the blood¬ 
shed and persuade both sides to sit down at the negotiating table. Spe¬ 
cial “good service” missions have been established within the'"frame¬ 
work of the non-aligned movement, the Organization of the Islamic 
Conference, and other international organizations. The missions made 
repeated visits to the capitals of Iran and Iraq in search for mutually 
acceptable solutions. Their proposals envisaged the adoption by Iran and 
Iraq of such principles as full respect for each other’s national sovereignty 
and territorial integrity; non-interference in the internal affairs and re¬ 
nunciation of the use of force; and settlement of any differences by pea¬ 
ceful means. 

The mission of the Organization of the Islamic Conference brought 
its settlement plan to Baghdad and Teheran in the autumn of 1982. It 
proposed that the following elements should make up the basis of the 
plan: immediate cease-fire; troop withdrawal within the internationally 
recognized borders under the Algiers Agreement of 1975; the forming of 
a committee for settling border disputes and a commission to determine 
the aggressor. 

The efforts to make peace between Iran and Iraq have been actively 
joined by a number of Arab states. On instructions from the Persian 
Gulf Cooperation Council, Foreign Ministers of Kuwait and the United 



Arab Emirates raised the question in Baghdad and Teheran of the need 
to reach understanding on cease-fire in the area of the Nourouz oilfields 
in Iran, from where oil is leaking into the Persian Gulf, as a first step 
to a cease-fire along the entire frontline. 

The situation around the Iran-Iraq conflict has on many occasions 
been discussed at the UN General Assembly and the Security Council. 
The resolutions on this issue called for an end to all the hostilities and 
a withdrawal of troops within the internationally-recognized borders, and 
pointed out the need to continue mediatory efforts to achieve a settle¬ 
ment acceptable to both sides on principles of the Charter of the United 
Nations. Resolution 540 of the Security Council, passed on October 31, 
1983, also confirmed the right to free navigation and trade in the inter¬ 
national waters of the Persian Gulf. 

The call for the immediate cessation of the conflict has been evoking 
an increasingly favourable response of late in Baghdad, which announced 
m the summer of 1982 the unilateral withdrawal of its troops from the 
part of Iranian territory still under their control. During the contacts 
with representatives of the mediatory missions the Iraqi leadership ag¬ 
reed with the basic principles of a peaceful settlement proposed by the 
mission and also with the resolutions of the UN Security Council on this 
problem. 

At the Seventh Non-Aligned Conference in New Delhi, Iraq proposed 
the setting up of an arbitration commission composed of the chairmen of 
all the earliest non-aligned summit conferences, or only the last three 
ones, whose decisions would be obligatory for both sides. The commis¬ 
sion could also scive as an arbitrator in all questions relevant to the 
conflict, including the drawing up of a final settlement formula. The 
Islamic conferences held in late 1983 and early 1984 which considered 
the question of the Iran-Iraq conflict were followed by the confirmation 
by Iraqi President Saddam Hussein of his country’s preparedness to use 
arbitration for ending the war with Iran and to establish goodncighbourly 
relations with it. 

The Iranian side is rejecting the peace moves of the intermediary 
missions and the relevant UN resolutions, advancing, instead, such de- 
rnands as “punishment of the aggressor’’ and payment of large repara¬ 
tions to make up for the los.ses caused. It is also putting forward slogan 
of “war until victory’’, which is tantamount to a demand for changing 
the existing regime in Iraq. In fact, this is not even concealed by the 
Iranian religious leaders. Not long ago Ayatolla Khomeini expressed the 
hope that “the armed forces, just like the people of Iraq, will no longer 
tolerate the rule of the Arab Baath Socialist Party and get rid of it’’. 

At the same time, the Iranian leaders have said more than once that 
Iran, respecting international treaties, “docs not claim an inch of foreign 
land’’, and emphasized that Iran and Iraq should observe the principles 
of non-interference in each other’s internal affairs and non-seizure of ter¬ 
ritories by force. 

These principles can and must underlie relations between neighbour¬ 
ing states, whatever political, ideological or other disputes between them 
may exist, which would be in the interest of safeguarding peace and se¬ 
curity in the region and observing the fundamental international legal 
norms and the provisions of the UN Charter. This would also be in keep¬ 
ing with the principles of the non-alignment and the Organization of 
Islamic Conference, of which both countries are members. To take a 
different road means deliberately to deadlock the efforts to end the blood¬ 
shed and heap a still greater burden of war on the people. 


(Continued on page 124) 
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POLITICAL TOYING 

WITH THE SUFFERINGS OF MILLIONS 

A ll assertions that hunger exists in the United States are an absurd 
he invented by those who want to shake confidence in the present 
Republican Administration, declared Attorney General Edwin Meese late 
last year when he was counsellor to the US President. To back up his 
words he alluded to the lack of convincing data on hunger in the USA. 
I he revealing information leaking to the press now and again, in parti¬ 
cular about hungry children in America, looks to the former counsellor 
more like an “anecdotal stuff”.' 

The US President himself came out in support of the allegations by 
his former counsellor: "if there is one person in this country 
hungry, that is one too many.”^ In this way the President wanted to 
draw the line under the widespread debate in the USA on whether there 
is hunger in the biggest and richest capitalist country. In the heat of 
polemics, however, the President blurted out that it was by far not a 
single person suffering from hunger in the United States. “We are doing 
more to feed the hungry in this country today than has ever been done 
by an> Administration,” he declared. It should he noted that “anecdotal 
stuff” are vogue words among the US Administration members when 
they want to neutralize information tiiat does not suit them. Last sum¬ 
mer, for instance, when the story of the disappearance of Jimmy Carter’s 
documents from the White House during the 1980 Presidential election 
campaign got into the papers, Reagan’s assistants brushed it aside as 
an “anecdotal stuff”. Now the very thought of hunger in the USA is 
rejected by Meese as an “anecdotal stuff”. 

The White House stance on the hunger issue is attacked by those 
who know well the situation in the USA and are convinced that the Re¬ 
publican Administration has reduced to the minimum the aid to |[he re¬ 
gions where vast outbreaks of hunger were registered after the closure of 
enterprises, the growth of unemployment, economic stagnation and other 
negative developments. It was this circumstance that made Democratic 
Senator Edward Kennedy organize an investigation of the actual state 
of affairs. At a press conference held last December he presented a re¬ 
port on hunger in America. 

In the first place, Kennedy rejected the allegations of the Republican 
Administration that it was combatting hunger in earnest. The epidemic 
of this despicable social phenomenon, in his words, was a direct result 
of Reagan’s socio-economic policy, this inhuman policy. The Admini¬ 
stration, the Senator went on, has been using the money “saved” on so¬ 
cial programmes for the further buildup of the overinflated military bud¬ 
get, planning, in particular, to increase military appropriations by 
$50,000 million in the 1985 fiscal year. Edward Kennedy spoke in fa¬ 
vour of cutting down military spending and using the money thus saved 
for combatting hunger. 

' U. S. News & World Report. Dec. 19, 1983, p. 12. 

* International Herald Tribune, Dec, 15, 1983. 
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Hunger is raging in America for the first time since the Great De¬ 
pression of the 1930s, says the report. In 1982 alone the number of 
people in the USA unable to support themselves doubled, and in some 
regions even quadrupled. Furthermore, 35 million Americans registered 
below the official poverty line, 20 million people fully or partially unem¬ 
ployed, and those not registered at an unemployment office also suffer 
from malnutrition. 

But it is children, of course, who suffer most. To prove this point, 
Kennedy declared that over the past two years malnutrition caused a 
sharp increase of disease among American children and affected their 
physical development in general. 

As could well be expected. Kennedy’s report caused dissatisfaction in 
the White House. Administration spokesmen immediately explained it 
away as a “purely political action” motivated by the election considera¬ 
tions of the Democratic Party. But the Republican Party leaders, too, give 
priority to election goals in all their political and other actions. Besides, 
Edward Kennedy is not running for presidency this year, and his report 
did not evoke enthusiasm among the presidential aspirants from his De¬ 
mocratic Party who, although they criticize this phenomenon, evidently 
believe that, in general, discussion of hunger in the United States harms 
its international prestige. 

All this is true. The U.S. News & World Report weekly said that 
900,000 hungry people have been registered in Detroit, this auto industry 
centre. The meagre sums doled out by the government or charity estab¬ 
lishments are obviously not enough for their subsistence. One of them, 
Ivonna Johnson, 26, an unemployed mother of three, says her family 
can afford to eat meat three or four days a year. In Texas, the weekly 
says, every fourth person docs not have the means of subsistence, and 
in California 450,000 schoolchildren were left without lunch, the only hot 
meal a day they received, as a result of heavy cuts in social spending. ® 
And this is in Texas and California which are regarded among the “pro¬ 
sperous” states! 

In New York the situation is no better. Nancy Amidei, director of 
the organization Food Research and Action, told a Daily World corres¬ 
pondent that a study of the conditions of hundreds of New Yorkers who 
regularly stand in bread lines has shown that none of them receive the 
daily amount of calories required for the normal functioning of the body. * 

Randolph Frew, a minister of a New York episcopal church, told a 
Daily World correspondent his opinion on the utterances by Edwin Mee- 
se: “I don’t know how Mr. Meese would interpret such things as finding 
people living in doorways. Or what he thinks of people that he would 
see if he rode the New York subway who obviously are not going to 
work or coming home from work, who are riding the subway because 
they don’t have anything else to do and because they were trying to 
get out of the cold.” ® 

Hunger and cold are the lot of the homeless. In the past two winters 
at least 29 people died of cold during the frosty nights in New York alone, 
while 200 people died of cold this last winter in 44 US states. 

The total number of homeless registered at the end of 1983 was two 
million, more than any time since the Great Depression. In the daytime 
they wander aimlessly about the streets, searching for refuge, and leftov¬ 
ers in garbage cans; at night they sleep on benches in city parks, or, 
with good luck, in the subway, or right on the pavement. ® 

* U.S. News <6 World Report, Dec. 19, 1983, p. 12. 

♦ Daily World, Dec. 21, 1983. 

» Daily World, Dec. 22, 1983. 

• See Time, Dec. 19, 1983, pp. 32-33. 
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The homeless in America today arc not only old people. In San Fran¬ 
cisco, for instance, the average age of hoboes is 35 years, and many of 
them are illiterate. The opinion polls conducted in New York and San 
Francisco al.so revealed that there are as many jobless college gradua¬ 
tes among them. 

At least oue-third of the homeless arc mentally sick, reports Time 
magazine. Loneliness, laek of hope for a better future, and frustration 
arc what the homeless feel constantly. 

During the 1980 election the current President often asked his audi¬ 
ences: “Are you better off now than you were four years ago?” Today, 
on the eve of the next elections, this question has boomeranged at him. 
“Reaganomics has hurt many poor people, and badly,” wrote The New 
York Tinu’S. “The people near the poverty line, who have been denied 
federal aid and taxed more heavily, have been devastated by the Admi¬ 
nistration’s policies.” ' 

At the turn of 1984 the American people received a clear-cut reply 
to the question of whether there arc hungry and homeless people in the 
country. To avoid another conflict with public opinion, the President set 
up a presidential commission on hunger in the USA. This is a favourite 
trick of the US political system—to “solve” a problem with a help of a 
broadly advertized commission. The point is however, that neither the 
government nor the military-industrial complex so much as think about 
transferring money from the military into the social programmes. And all 
the consoling assurances of Administration’s officials are nothing more 
than political toying with the sufferings of millions. 

S. BELENIN 


Quoted from Inlernulional Herald Tribune, Dec. 15, 1983. 


RADIOLOGICAL WEAPONS MUST BE BANNED 


(Continued from p. 101) 

Meanwhile there is every possibility to achieve an early completion of 
the work on the draft treaty. The conclusion of such a treaty would out¬ 
law yet another type of mass destruction weapons, after the ban on 
bacteriological means of warfare. The reaching of agreement on this 
issue would facilitate the solution of the problem of a universal prohibi¬ 
tion of new types and systems of mass destruction weapons, because 
precisely radiological means of destruction show that qualitatively new 
and most dc.structive weapons can now be created. The coming into 
force of this treaty would be of paramount importance in the sense that 
it would demonstrate that in the present world situation, extremely 
complex as it is, problems related to arms race limitation and disarma¬ 
ment can be resolved, provided all sides display political will. 
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WHO IS OBSTRUCTING 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF SOVIET-CANADIAN TRADE 

T rade between the USSR and Canada has long-standing traditions 
both positive and—legrcttably—negative. The latter include, among 
others, a significant imbalance in the volume of trade in favour of Ca¬ 
nada. Guided by the aim of rectifying this imbalance, last June’s third 
session of the Soviet-Canadian Mixed Economic Commission stressed in 
its protocol signed on behalf of Canada by Gerald Regan, Minister of 
State for International Trade, that a broadening of Soviet exports would 
have favourable effect for a further development of mutual trade. In the 
protocol, the Canadian government expressed its readiness to assist in 
the development of Soviet exports. 

Senator Hazen Argue, Minister of State responsible for the Canadian 
Wheat Board, aiso acted within the spirit of that agreement, when, add¬ 
ressing late last year farmer organizations in Alberta, he called on Cana- 
ilian farmers to make broader purchases of Soviet-made machinery, in 
the first place agricultural. Some specialists pointed out that Belarus trac¬ 
tors and Lada cars have performed well in Canada and that their price 
makes them more accessible than comparable Canadian and US products. 

The stand taken by Argue and experts alarmed some people in Otta¬ 
wa. Minister of Industry, Trade and Commerce Edw'ard Immley was the 
first to speak up. “I think,” Lmmley said in parliament, "that he [mean¬ 
ing Argue] was speaking in his capacity as the Minister responsible 
for selling Canadian wheat products abroad, and it was not Govern¬ 
ment policy.” ' To all appearances. Minister Lumley decided to neglect 
Talleyrand’s advice to diplomats to use their tongue to conceal their 
thoughts. Going against this advice, he proceeded to spill the beans, and 
his message was the ultimate in straightforwardness: his colleague must 
forthwith discontinue making it plain to Canadian farmers why it is so 
important for the country to buy more agricultural machinery in the 
Soviet Union. 

Lumley’s example was emulated by a certain high ranking represen¬ 
tative of his ministry who told the press that Argue’s statement was, 
allegedly, “completely without sanction by the government” and that it 
was “not the way Canada does business” to rely on an understanding 
reached in a “trade context” The press was swift to amplify these 
pronouncements, predicting that Senator Argue’s “knuckles would be rap¬ 
ped for making such statements”. ® 

Despite, however, Lumley’s and his official’s frankness, one is entitled 
to ask whether they speak up on behalf of the government or on their 
own initiative. For the fact is that if the signature of the Canadian Mini¬ 
ster of State under the Soviet-Canadian protocol is still valid, then Se¬ 
nator and Minister Argue is much closer to the government line than 
Lumley. Of course, no Canadian newsman would propose that the Mini¬ 
ster of Industry’s knuckles be rapped. And as regards his official’s state¬ 
ment concerning “the way Canada does business”, it got an instant re- 

' Globe and Mail. Nov. 26. 1983. 

* Financial Post, Nov 26, 1983. 

* Globe and Mail, Nov. 26, 1983. 
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sponse from the United States. Commenting, among other things, on the 
Argue-Lumley "duel”, U.S. News & World Report commented without 
much ceremony that Argue’s appeal to Canadian farmers was a “ridicu¬ 
lous idea”. 

The weekly said that Canada was a huge market and that thanks to 
the onslaught of US companies on that market, other countries do not 
have as much as a chance. The first signs of the outcome of the debate 
around Soviet-Canadian trade are such, U.S. News & World Report 
wrote, that "... the plea for the Soviets will not affect U. S. farm-ma¬ 
chinery exports to Canada”. At the same time the weekly betrayed 
signs of anxiety for the future of the huge market, implying it did not 
know the shape of the eventual outcome of the "tempest” over Soviet- 
Canadian trade “Canadian farmers are caught up in”.^ 

The political yoke that the Canadian Minister of Industry and his 
likeminded officials tried to put on those advocating the development of 
Soviet-Canadian trade can, in the present-day conditions, benefit only 
the US monopolies. It would clearly be shortsighted on the part of Ca¬ 
nada’s business community not to take this into account. 

I. OLGIN 


‘ U S New6 & World Report, Dec. 12, 1983, p. 51. 


IN DEFIANCE OF NATIONAL INTERESTS 


(Continued from p 119) 

The Soviet Union is convinced that the national interests of Iran and 
Iraq, of all the states in the region, insistently demand that the Iran-Iraq 
conflict be ended and that the sides sit down at the negotiating table. 
And the sooner the better. All the more so since this will benefit the cause 
of the freedom and independence of the peoples, the cause of world 
peace and stability. The main thing here is to display goodwill and real¬ 
ism and turn to the pressing problems of their peoples who are tired of 
war and privation, and to create a political climate conducive to a start 
of a peaceful dialogue. 

On the other hand, a continuation of the armed confrontation be¬ 
tween Iran and Iraq would only escalate tensions in the Middle East 
and divert the peoples’ attention from the main danger threatening the 
region—the expansionist policy of the USA and Israel and their brazen 
brigandage encroachments on the sovereignty, independence and free 
development of the countries in the region. 



HOLLAND TODAY 



V. D R 0 B K O V 


F or years people have linked different countries with concrete symbols. 

Egypt, for instance, is inconceivable without its ancient pyramids, 
Britain without its Big Ben, Brazil without the Amazon jungles. The 
Netherlands in its turn is inseparable from its world famous tulips, wind¬ 
mills and wooden shoes. Today, however, these traditional symbols give 
pride of place to features that arc more in tune with the spirit of the 
times. The radioelectronic works in Eindhoven; endless quays, docks, 
warehouses and shops of Rotterdam, the world’s biggest port; the vast 
agroindustrial complexes; the gas derricks stretching way out into the 
sea—these are what the present-day Netherlands is all about. 


T he year 1983 was a historical landmark in the persistent struggle of 
the Dutch to protect the land from the encroachments of the sea. The 
construction of a ramified system of dams, dikes and polders—reclaimed 
parts of the sea-bed—has entered its final stage. This system will serve 
as reliable protection from the sea for the low-lying south-western coast. 
Work was begun here following the fierce storm and flood of 1953 which 
took a toll of nearly 2,000 lives and caused tremendous damage. Today 
the indented coastline has already become several hundred kilometres 
“shorter”. At the final stage of the work two artificial islands will be 
constructed in the mouth of the Eastern Shelde. They will be linked by 
a dam consisting of 66 steel and concrete structures weighing 18,000 tons 
apiece. The five-metre-thick gate joining the two man-made islands will 
regulate the access of sea water into the river delta and the flow of the 
Shelde waters into the sea. 

In their fight against the attacks of the elements the Dutch have 
achieved truly impressive results. Not so in their efforts against the eco¬ 
nomic crisis that hit the Netherlands along with other Western countries. 
As admitted by Dutch economists, political and public figures, and TU 
leaders, the effects of the crisis on the country’s economy have been the 
strongest in all the preceding decades. 

According to Common Market agencies, in the summer of 1983 the 
Netherlands had 810,400 officially registered unemployed men and wo¬ 
men, i. e., nearly 15 per cent of the country’s gainfully employed popula¬ 
tion, which totals nearly 14 million. From July 1982 to July 1983 unem¬ 
ployment increased by 21.8 per cent. By the end of 1983, according to 
government experts, short of 18 per cent of the able-bodied population 
were jobless. In 1983 the country’s gross national product fell by 0.5 per 
cent as against 1982. The steadily growing deficit of the state budget ex¬ 
ceeded 11 per cent of the GNP (in 1982 it was 9.4 per cent of the GNP). 
Investments in industry, transport and communications have decreased 
from 1980 by 20 per cent. 
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Inflation is eating up the people’s real incomes on a growing scale. 
According to OECD data, the level of private consumption, falling as it 
did in the last four years, dropped by another 3.5 per cent in 198^3. Yet 
not long ago the Netherlands was distinguished for its high indices of 
per capita national income and a well-developed social security system, 
advertised by Western propaganda as an ideal model of the so-called 
consumer society. 

The coalition government of Christian Democrats and, right-wing Li¬ 
berals that had come into power in September 1982 failed to offer an 
effective anticrisis programme. All the leading trade unions and oppo¬ 
sition parties sharply criticized government tough measures to reduce 
social benefits and payments and state expenses for social needs. Con¬ 
trary to the forecasts of the right-of-centre politicians, business activity 
remained at a standstill; threats of new crises loomed large on the ho¬ 
rizon. 

The state budget for 1984 outlined by the Lubbers cabinet makes no 
secret of the continuing government policy of belt tightening. The bud¬ 
get envisages a further sharp reduction of state expenses, this time by 
nothing less than 14,000 million guldens. The right-wing centrists intend 
to achieve this economizing by encroaching broadly on working peo¬ 
ple’s rights and interests, on the social gains that they had won from 
the monopoly bosses through a long and persistent struggle. The social 
security budget is to be cut by 3,400 million guldens, the wages of state 
employees and additional payments received by them by 3,000 million, 
and hospital funds, which compensated for workers’ medical expenses, 
by 1,200 million. 

To increase the treasury and cover budget expenses the budget is 
planned with a deficit of 35,800 million guldens; another tax increase 
affecting broad population layers has been envisaged. Besides bringing 
down the working people’s real incomes, these measures threaten to 
lower the purchasing power of state employees, by another 5.5 per cent, 
and that of workers and employees in the private sector by 4 per cent. 
The authorities make no secret of this fact. As for the proprietors’ 
profits, here the government was as generous as ever, promising to 
slice income taxes on corporations by 5 per cent. 

In the light of these facts it is not surprising that in the Netherlands 
the social atmosphere is growing more heated and class conflicts are 
sharpening. In many parts of the country there is a mounting, wave 
of mass demonstrations directed not only against the arbitrariness of 
individual proprietors but also against the entire government policy. 
The increasing strikes, street demonstrations and other forms of labour 
protest against the monopoly diktat have all become typical features of 
a country that was long considered by big capital as reliable and pro¬ 
sperous. 


B ut the most characteristic features of the present-day Netherlands is 
the unprecedented scope of the peace movement that has embraced 
the country and which is directed against the ominous schemes of the 
US and NATO militarists to turn Europe into a theatre of war in a 
nuclear conflict. Throughout the country, from the capital to the smal¬ 
lest provincial towns, one feels the unabating energy of the participants 
in this mass movement. 

An expressive monument has been erected in Amsterdam in front of 
the famous Rijksmuseum, a treasure-trove of art works representing 
different times and peoples. Depicting a missile and two human figures 
huddled in terror, the monument serves as a grim warning: ‘‘People, 
stop the missiles or the missiles will bring the course of human history 
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to a standstill!” In ancient Zaandam, where Peter the Great once learn¬ 
ed to build vessels from the local shipbuilders, posters calling for rid¬ 
ding Europe, beginning with the Netherlands, of nuclear weapons are 
observed even in the windows of small suburban houses. One comes 
across antimissile appeals in every Dutch town and village. 

In northern Groningen I happened to attend a conference where 
scientists and political leaders from many countries warned of the 
danger that was looming over Europe with the deployment of the US 
Pershing-2 and cruise missiles. In Noordwijkerhout, a resort township, 
the Congress of the International Physicians Against Nuclear War was 
held in June 1983. Its participants declared a resolute protest against 
the “final epidemic” that would be fatal to all of humankind. 

Near Woensdrccht, in the south close to the border with Belgium, 
the opponents of the deployment of Tomahawk cruise missiles in the 
nearby military base have set up a camp. Entering scores of Dutch cities 
and towns one observes bright signs notifying that the territory is closed 
for the transportation, storage or deployment of nuclear weapons. This 
means that on the decision of their municipal councils these territories 
have been proclaimed nuclear-free zones. 

In keeping with the NATO plan adopted in December 1979, 48 To¬ 
mahawk cruise missiles are to be deployed in the densely populated 
Netherlands, ft is true that the government has not yet given its formal 
consent and has several times suspended its judgement on this point, 
alluding to the fact that its decision would depend on the results of the 
Geneva talks between the USSR and the USA. According to government 
spokesmen, the question will be discussed at the earliest in the summer 
(}f 1984 and even then the decision may again be put off. 

In September 1983 Prime Minister Rudolph Lubbers made it clear 
that the Netherlands’ decision on the deployment of Tomahawk missiles 
could be put off until 1986, NATO’s final date for the bloc’s nuclear 
“rearmament”. 

This position of the country’s government is highly resented in Wa¬ 
shington and NATO. The NATO nuclear-missile supporters are bringing 
ever more pressure to bear on Amsterdam (the seat of the Cabinet of 
•Ministers) and The Hague (royal residential quarters where parliamen¬ 
tary sessions are held). Alluding to “Atlantic solidarity”, they are de¬ 
manding that an immediate decision be taken on the deployment of 
cruise missiles and are calling for its quickest implementation. 

Typically, upon his return from the United Slates, where Prime Mi¬ 
nister Rudolph Lubbers had made an official visit this January, he stated 
that the deployment of new American missiles on the territory of Hol¬ 
land “is deemed inevitable”. However, Lubbers’ failure to submit to 
Parliament a detailed report on this trip was viewed in local political 
circles as proof of Washington’s unceremonious pressure on the head of 
the Dutch government for the purpose of forcing it to agree to the 
deployment of the new missiles. 

Meanwhile, the opponents of building up nuclear arms of which much 
has already been stockpiled on Dutch soil demand from the authorities 
a definite “Nol” to the importunities of the USA and its We.st European 
yes-men from among NATO militarists. Parliament’s most numerous 
Labour Party voted again.st the deployment of US missiles. Identical 
protests came from the biggest trade unions, many opposition parties 
and peace organizations. Representatives of these public forces openly 
accuse the government that under the cover of the aforementioned “de¬ 
lays” it is actually getting ready to yield, at the appropriate moment, 
to Washington’s and NATO’s demands. 

The authorities are deliberately marking time in order to take the 
edge off the missile problem, to get the people accustomed to the threat 
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of nuclear war—I heard this view made by many leaders of the Nether¬ 
lands antiwar movements. Labour Party leader J. M. den Uyl openly 
declared that the road taken by the government was inevitably leading 
to the deployment of missiles. The same warning came from Nico Schou- 
tcn, Secretary-General of the United Committee “Stop the Neutron 
Bomb, Stop the Nuclear Arms Race!” He said that the authorities were 
out to dampen the missile discussion, to postpone it for as long a pe¬ 
riod as possible, so as to place the public before a fait accompli. 

The United Committee was founded at a time vjhen the Pentagon 
decided to deploy neutron weapons in Western Europe. For several 
years now peaceloving forces in the Netherlands and other West Euro¬ 
pean countries fought to keep out of Europe this new inhuman weapon 
of mass destruction which does away with people leaving intact build¬ 
ings, roads, plants, mines and other constructions. Through the efforts 
of activists of the Committee, which united many organizations and 
groups, and those of other antiwar forces, the movement in the Nether¬ 
lands against the deployment of neutron weapons received unprecedented 
scope, forcing the government of this NATO country to reject the dan¬ 
gerous Washington venture. 

In its work the Committee relies on a vast network of local branches 
which has been set up in all of the country’s, regions. It maintains per¬ 
manent contacts with its activists, sent them letters, pamphlets, posters 
and propaganda materials, and takes part in preparing and realizing 
antiwar actions. People of all ages and from different social groups take 
part in its work. 

Despite the persecution, penalties and punishments that await every 
Dutch serviceman taking part in antiwar manifestations, organizations 
of peace champions have begun to function in the army as well. Among 
the participants are officers and men, whose representatives come out 
with weighty arguments proving that the use of any nuclear weapons 
whatsoever would be suicidal for the Netherlands. They stress that in 
this country, whose population density is even higher than in Japan 
(343 against 309 people per square kilometre respectively), with its high 
concentration of industry, and where the destruction of canals and dikes 
is fraught with the flooding of vast areas, any use of nuclear armaments 
is inadmissible. 

That is why they demand not only a ban on the deployment of new 
nuclear missiles in Holland but also the withdrawal of all weapons of 
mass destruction emplaced on its territory. Only thus the country could 
be prevented from being turned into a recipient of a retaliatory blow 
fraught with the total destruction of all that had been created in the 
course of centuries by generations of Dutchmen. 

The Soviet Union’s declaration that it was prepared to pledge not to 
use nuclear weapons against countries whose territories were free of 
such weapons received a wide response in the Netherlands. Not only 
representatives of public peace forces and various pacifist organizations 
but many sober-minded politicians from bourgeois parties demand that 
their country should reject nuclear weapons or at least free itself of 
some of the “nuclear tasks” which it has to fulfil as a NATO member. 

These “tasks”, it should be noted, are far from few, beginning with 
the servicing of squadrons of nuclear-capable aircraft down to maintain¬ 
ing control over nuclear charges emplaced by NATO strategists in We¬ 
stern Europe in case of an alleged “Red invasion”. “Tasks” of this kind 
are not only a threat to the country’s security but are at the same time 
a financial burden that is far too heavy for its economy which is going 
through a grave crisis. That is why participants in the antiwar move¬ 
ments, political and TU leaders and MP’s are coming out ever more 
often alongside peace champions with demands to cut down on military 




expenses, limit the country’s “nuclear tasks” within the NATO frame¬ 
work and refuse to deploy the US missiles on its territory. 

They underline that the existing nuclear armaments are already di¬ 
rectly detrimental to the Dutch economy; they swallow up the resources 
that could be used to step up business activity, create new jobs and 
make investments in productive branches. A study published by the local 
trade unions proving the expediency of diverting finances from military 
branches for the development of civilian industries was received with 
attention by many people. 


T he movement of Dutch peace champions gained particular momentum 
last autumn. The country was swept by a wave of meetings, peace 
marches, manifestations and mass discussions, among them those orga¬ 
nized within the framework of the Weeks of Peace which have been held 
several years now under the auspices of the Inter-Church Peace Council 
and other antiwar movements in the last week of September. 

A grand demonstration against the nuclear arms race, for disarma¬ 
ment, peace and security was held on October 29, 1983, in The Hague. 
Hundreds of thousands of people from The Hague and other cities re¬ 
solutely came out in defence of detente and peace and against the build¬ 
up of nuclear weapons. 

In those days the Dutch Parliament was expected to hold a debate 
on whether or not 48 Tomahawk missiles would be deployed in the 
country. The demonstration, as the strongest expression of public oppo¬ 
sition to NATO’s missile plans, w'as to be held in front of the Par¬ 
liament where they intended to hold a nationwide discussion between 
the opponents and proponents of the deployment of cruise missiles in 
the Netherlands. However, the government, has again put off its decision 
as well as the discussion in the Parliament. 

Among the opposition many evaluated this step as another attempt 
of the authorities to evade the discussion of the missile issue and the 
need to give a final answer to the demands of the majority of the Dutch 
population. But these political manoeuvres do not take the edge off the 
peace movements. As confirmed by representatives of antiwar movement, 
mass protests by all those who are against the deployment will continue 
until the authorities take heed of the voice of the majority of the count¬ 
ry’s population. 

Mass peace manifestations are held near military bases, above all 
in Woensdrecht. This base, secluded as it is among the monotonous 
plains of Zeeland Province, has until now been listed as mothballed. 
A few months ago, however, the country’s “sleeping” bases began to 
give cause for alarm. The public learned of the existence of documents 
endorsed by the US Congress to the effect that Washington had allo¬ 
cated tens of millions of dollars for modernizing one of the Dutch bases 
in preparation for the deployment of its cruise missiles there. Thus ex¬ 
posure was followed by a sensational political scandal. 

When the De Peel base, listed among the mothballed bases, was 
chosen as the possible site for deploying Tomahawk missiles, several de¬ 
monstrations and meetings of protest were held near the base. Its parti¬ 
cipants set up a camp next to the base. Mass manifestations were held 
at the air base in Soesterberg. Dutch women set up a peace camp there 
after the example of the camps in Greenham Common and Comiso. 
Despite police interference, trials and the destruction of the marchers’ 
camps, the wave of protests did not abate. Soesterberg and De Peel 
turned into centres of Dutch opposition, symbols of the broad antimis¬ 
sile movement. 
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New exposures in the press showed that a place was already singled 
out as the future site for the Tomahawks. It is the Woensdrecht base 
near which representatives of the country’s peaceloving forces pitched 
their tents. 


T he Dutch landscape is not rich in colour. Flat plains are inter¬ 
sected by a network of canals glittering like a web of silver in 
the sunlight. Monotonous groves with their precise squares of trees. 
Towns and villages with their peaked tiled roofs topped by the spires 
and domes of cathedrals. Sometimes the canals are confined into dikes 
lying well above the surrounding fields. This means that the road is 
laid on the former sea-bed and the area lies below sea-level. At times 
the highway dives down into a tunnel running under one of the canals, 
and one sees barges and vessels slowly moving high above the motor 
traffic.' One of the concrete landing strips of Schiphol Airport also over¬ 
steps a highway, and it is an eerie sight to see a huge air liner taking 
off right over the car passengers’ heads. 

The famous windmills are still an indelible feature of the landscape 
although they arc steadily becoming museum rarities. Only a few hundr¬ 
ed of them have remained in the country and many of them have already 
been turned into ethnographic curiosities, restaurants and other places 
of interest for tourists. Only in the valley near the town of Kinderdijk 
not far from Rotterdam a conglomeration of windmills has been pre¬ 
served; nearly a score of them spin their sails on a relatively small ter¬ 
ritory interspersed with canals. 

Kinderdijk lies at an odd angle on a broad dike running along the 
Maas River. Most of its small picturesque houses were built decades 
and even centuries ago. But the huge concrete structures of docks girdl¬ 
ing the town bring one back into the present. For centuries Kinderdijk 
and its neighbouring townships produced generations of shipbuilders, 
but only in the last few decades have there appeared huge shipyards. 

The size of these shipyards can be observed from afar, especially from 
the lacework suspension bridge spanning the Maas River near Rotter¬ 
dam. There one never fails to see dozens of vessels of all size and shape 
which arc either in the process of construction or undergoing repairs. 
True, the mounting crisis has caused a certain slump in the country’s 
key industry; thousands of dockers and shipbuilders were left jobless, 
and orders for new vessels have drastically fallen. v 

The protracted slump has had a grave effect on IHC-Holland, one 
of Kinderdijk’s big shipbuilding companies. Nevertheless its manage¬ 
ment has been able to lessen the results of the crisis by developing active 
business ties with other countries, including the Soviet Union. We were 
told by management spokesmen that the firm had built its first vessels 
for our country at the end of the last century. Since then its shipbuil¬ 
ders have supplied us with more than a hundred vessels of many types 
and above all dredgers. 

Quite recently a new large self-propelled dredge pump was completed 
for the USSR. It is capable of breaking up the hardest bottom at a 
depth of up to 25 metres. Company representatives said: “Our long¬ 
standing and productive cooperation with the Soviet Union is highly 
satisfactory and we expect our business contacts to grow stronger.” 

Trade and economic contacts between the Netherlands and the Soviet 
Union have considerably expanded of late. From 1978 to 1982 the volume 
of trade increased by more than 170 per cent. In the Netherlands the 
Soviet Union buys different chemical goods, certain foodstuffs, machines 
and mechanisms and electrotechnical equipment, exporting in turn oil 
and timber, tractors, automobiles, instruments and chemical goods. The 
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increasing amount of cargoes is handled chiefly by Soviet merchant 
vessels. In 1982, they carried some 20 million tons of cargo designated 
for the Netherlands and several other countries. 

In our talks with local economists and businessmen we often heard 
that stable mutually advantageous ties with the USSR and other so¬ 
cialist countries met the vital interests of the Dutch economy and could 
help overcome the difficulties it was e.xperiencing due to the crisis. 
They said: “Our country owes its wealth largely to the gumption and 
resourcefulness of the Dutch merchants. And we should not forget our 
good and mutually useful traditions. Today, too, trade is the basis of 
our national economy and its unhindered development is the guarantee 
of our country’s well-being.” 

Rotterdam has turned into a huge economic conglomerate. Its docks 
and wharves, container terminals, granaries, oil refineries and ship re¬ 
pair facilities stretch for dozens of kilometres along the riverbank. In 
1944 the port was fully destroyed by the retreating Nazi troops. Before 
that, the Nazis had razed the city itself. This explains its distinction 
from other Dutch cities where the new is closely linked with the tradi¬ 
tional past, where medieval architecture is an integral part of their old 
central districts. Rotterdam boasts only a few remaining rarities which 
are carefully preserved by its people. The city centre is a modern ensemble 
of steel, glass and concrete. 

The port with its total area of 10,000 hectares has also been built 
anew. Its annual cargo turnover just falls short of 300 million tons. Of 
this amount eight per cent falls to Soviet shipments. Oil 
is the chief item on Rotterdam’s cargo list. Coming here from all parts 
of the world, it is then shipped to other countries. Rotterdam handles 
nearly half of the EEC’s annual oil consumption. 

In a wide square a few blocks away from the city centre there stands 
a sculpture of bronze: a human figure, arms raised in a paroxysm of hor¬ 
ror towards the sky. The mutilated forms of the sculpture, expressive as 
they are, remind one of the broken contours of Picasso’s “Guernica”. 
This is a monument to the victims of the Nazi air raids on Rotterdam, 
a symbol of the tragedy suffered by the city and its people in the Se¬ 
cond World War. 

Its silhouette is often drawn on posters and banners carried by Dutch 
peace champions. The bronze statue of a Rotterdam dweller, which is 
the fullest expression of the people’s abhorrence of war and destruction, 
calls its compatriots to give a resolute rebuff to those who are out to 
kindle a new holocaust, much more dangerous than the one that had 
destroyed the city 40-odd years ago. 

...The political life of the present-day Netherlands prc.sents a motley 
and contradictory picture. For all this, however, it has one distinctive 
feature—its people’s indefatigable urge to protect their country, its pea¬ 
ceful present and future from a nuclear catastrophe. The industrious 
people of that country resolutely oppose the prospect of its rich plains 
being turned into a launching pad for the US Tomahawks, and refuse 
to play the role of Washington’s nuclear hostage. 


Amsterdam 
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The Chronicle of Struggle for Peace, 
Freedom and Security of the Peoples 


For Peace, Disarmament and Security of the Peoples. The Chronicle of the 
Foreign Policy of the USSR, Politizdat, 1983, 432 pp. (in Russian). 


The history of the Soviet state’s foreign 
policy—from the Great October Socialist 
Revolution to our day—is one of a consistent 
and purposeful struggle for peace, the bridl¬ 
ing of the arms race, for the freedom and 
independence of the peoples. 

Published by Politizdat the book under 
review provides, albeit in a concise and con¬ 
centrated manner, a broad and diverse pa¬ 
norama of the Soviet state’s foreign policy 
activities since its founding through the end 
of June 1983 Naturally, the book lays no 
claim to exhaustive coverage of facts and 
documents The authors, who arc prominent 
Soviet historians specializing in international 
relations, concentrated on the most impor¬ 
tant, fundamental aspects of the USSR’s 
foreign policy, which, considering the im¬ 
mense scope of facts and events that occur¬ 
red in the period at issue, was by no means 
a simple undertaking. 

The book opens with an article “V. I. Le¬ 
nin and the Foreign Policy of the Soviet 
Stale” by member of the Polilburcau of the 
CPSU Central Comimllce, First Deputy Cha¬ 
irman of the USSR Council of Ministers and 
Foreign Minister of the USSR Andrei Gro¬ 
myko. The article gives a profound analysis 
of Lenin’s role in developing the scientific, 
theoretical foundations of Soviet foreign po¬ 
licy, its strategy and tactics, and in the 
emergence and development of the Soviet 
diplomatic service. In stressing the role of 
Lenin who stood at the helm of the Soviet 
state, Andrei Gromyko says: “His foreign- 
policy activity has been and remains the 
brightest and ever-lasting example of adhe¬ 
rence to the Party’s high principles, and of 
an ability to assess the social, economic and 
political processes and phenomena in their 


organic and contradictory relationships, and 
to respond timely to changes in the inter¬ 
national situation” (p. 9). 

It is widely known that Lenin attached 
much importance to a scientific, objective, 
class-oriented analysis in approaching any 
events of international life and world poli¬ 
tics. This approach has been inherited in full 
by the Communist Parly of the Soviet Union 
which, by the decisions of its congresses and 
Central Committee plenums, determined, at 
each historical stage of the country’s deve¬ 
lopment, the principal directions and objecti¬ 
ves of the state’s foreign policy, firmly and 
consistently implementing Lenin’s ideas and 
creatively developing them to meet the 
challenges of a changing reality. The Le¬ 
ninist heritage has been an inexhaustible 
source of the Soviet foreign policy’s strength, 
and a reliable guide helping to chart a cor¬ 
rect course for our country in tlje present 
international situation characterized by 
extraordinary complexity. “In their interna¬ 
tional activity, the CPSU and the Soviet 
state rely on the same priceless gift handed 
down to us by Lenin,—that of drawing the 
necessary lessons from the past, knowing 
one’s bearings in the present and adopting 
a scientifically substantiated approach to 
what is seen as the revolutionary goals for 
the iuture” (p. 38). 

Reading the chronicle of the foreign po¬ 
licy of the Soviet Union, one tangibly per¬ 
ceives the vast changes brought in the in¬ 
ternational relations by the emergence of 
the world’s first socialist state on the in¬ 
ternational scene. With its advent, mankind 
for the first time In its history acquired a 
real material force which has become a re¬ 
liable guarantor of peace and the bulwark 
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of all the progressive forces on the planet. 
The key problems of international affairs-tho- 
se of war and peace, bridling the arms race 
and of combatting the imperialist policies 
of aggression and diktat—emerged in a new 
light and began to be tackled on a practi¬ 
cal basis. As socialism grew stronger in the 
USSR, and then in other countries that 
embarked upon the road of building a new 
society, mankind’s potential for achieving 
peace also grew steadily since the peoples of 
the world tended to regard the socialist 
roniinunity as a force capable of effectively 
countering and defeating imperialism’s sche¬ 
mes, and of dictating peace where the 
aggressive quarters were out to impose war 
and violence on the peoples. In brief, the 
Soviet foreign policy became a factor which 
brought drastic changes in international re¬ 
lations. 

The documents and facts cited in the book 
reveal a picture of truly gigantic efforts 
made by our country to prevent the un¬ 
leashing of the Second World War. The au¬ 
thors give comprehensive coverage to the 
Soviet state’s activities aimed at creating an 
anti-Hitlcr coalition and routing fascist Ger¬ 
many and militarist Japan. The reader is 
introduced to Soviet diplomacy’s consistent 
line of laying reliable groundwork for a 
just and democratic peace in the post-war 
period. 

The brief chronology accurately mirrors 
the two clearly opposed courses in world 
politics: the course of the Soviet Union and 
the fraternal socialist countries aimed at 
bridling war and the arms race, and the 
course of the imperialist powers led by the 
United States of America, which continued 
to step up their military potential in the 
hope of eventually resolving the historical 
contradiction with socialism by plunging 
mankind into the abyss of an armed con¬ 
frontation. 

The foreign policy chronicle introduces the 
reader into the origins and development of 
the process of detente in the 1970s when, 
thanks above all tq the efforts of the Soviet 
Union and other countries of the socialist 
community, there was a positive change in 
the development of both the multilateral and 
bilateral relations between countries with 
different social systems in the world at lar¬ 
ge, and especially in Europe. Detente brought 
mankind tangible and positive results, and 
was reflected in many international docu¬ 
ments adopted over that period. 

This course of events, however, clearly did 


not suit imperialism’s most bellicose forces 
which embarked on an onslaught against 
detente in a bid to throw mankind back¬ 
wards, to the times of the cold war. This 
resulted in a notable complication of the in¬ 
ternational situation, an increase in the 
threat of nuclear war and a further boost to 
an onerous arms race in the world. Respon¬ 
sibility for this deterioration of the world 
situation lies squarely with the imperialist 
forces of the USA and its closest NATO 
allies. 

The book under review quotes many do¬ 
cuments and facts reflecting the consistent 
and constructive policy of the Soviet Union 
which makes every possible effort to halt 
the slide towards a nuclear holocaust. Pro¬ 
minent among these are the USSR’s recent 
initiatives aimed at curbing the arms race 
and preventing the international situation 
from developing in a direction detrimental 
to the cause of universal peace. The Soviet 
Union, the fraternal socialist countries and 
all the peace forces are doing everything 
possible to defeat the man-hating designs 
of those bent on unleashing a new world 
war. 

The documents contained in the book un¬ 
der review make it possible to trace how 
the lundamental principles of socialist fo¬ 
reign policy—proletarian internationalism and 
peaceful coexistence—imbuing all the fore¬ 
ign-policy activities of the Soviet state, as¬ 
serted themselves in the practice of the in¬ 
ternational relations. Lenin scientifically 
substantiated the objective nature of the 
principles underlying socialism’s foreign po¬ 
licy and defined their contents in the con¬ 
ditions ,of the confrontation between the two 
opposed social systems. As the book under 
review notes, Lenin also predicted the prin¬ 
cipal features of the future relations between 
the socialist countries. The decree of the 
All-Russia Central Executive Committee of 
November 13, 1918, signed by Lenin, said 
that these relations could only be based on 
the principles which corresponded to the 
fraternal ties among the working people of 
all countries and nations, and that relations 
among the peoples built along such lines 
would not only be those of peace but of 
alliance of the working people of all na¬ 
tions in their struggle to establish and 
strengthen the socialist system on the ruins 
of imperialism, militarism and economic sla¬ 
very (p. 16). 

The foreign policy chronicle assigns an 
important place to the Soviet state’s policy 
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vis-a-vis the peoples and countries that have 
won their independence in arduous struggles 
against imperialism and colonialism. The 
assistance and support of the Soviet Union 
and other socialist countries had vastly 
contributed to their liberation. In its foreign 
policy the USSR proceeds from the objecti¬ 
vely existing commonality of its basic in¬ 
terests with the basic interests of these 
countries and peoples, which opens up broad 
opportunities tor cooperation and interaction 
in the struggle for peace, removal of the 
vestiges of colonialism, and genuine politi¬ 
cal independence and economic self-reliance 
of the newly-frce countries. 

Running through the whole of the book is 
the idea that the Soviet Union has always 
tirelessly worked for the assertion in in¬ 
ternational relations of the principles of 
peaceful coexistence of states with dilTerent 
socio-political systems. It was thanks to the 
foreign-policy activity of our country that 
these principles have gained broad interna¬ 
tional recognition and have been included 
in scores of international documents, in- 
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eluding the Final Act of the. Conference on 
Security and Cooperation in Europe. The 
practice of international relations provides 
convincing indication that observance of the 
principles of peaceful coexistence has as¬ 
sumed especial importance in our day, for 
peaceful coexistence between the socialist 
and capitalist states constitutes the only 
reasonable alternative to nuclear madness. 

Graphically and convincingly, albeit la¬ 
conically, the foreign-policy record descri¬ 
bes the Soviet Union’s foreign policy activi¬ 
ties over more than six and a half decades. 
It has been a period of changes both pro¬ 
found and historic, reflected in the book by 
the objective language of facts and docu¬ 
ments. The book under review will be of 
good help to both experts in international 
affairs and the broad reader. The book’s 
value lies in its thoughtful choice of facts 
and an inner coherence in the presentation 
of material. One can state with confidence 
that this book will be a valuable addition 
to the foreign-policy library. 

N. KAPCHENKO 


The Origin of the US-Latin American Conflict 


Economic Issues and Political Conflict: U.S.-Latin American Relations, Ed. by 
Jorge I. Dominguez, Boston, "Butterworth Scientific", 1982, 246 pp. 


The collection under review examines the 
impact of economic contradictions between 
the USA and Latin American countries on 
the political conflict between them. Except 
for Janet Kelly Escobar from Simon Bolivar 
University (Venezuela), all the other au¬ 
thors represent major US research centres 
which has influenced the contents of the 
book. The latter deals at length with an 
“investment climate" in the leading Latin 
American countries and provides informati¬ 
on on what opportunities US transnational 
corporations (TNG) may find, what they 
have already achieved there, what forces 
their local rivals dispose of. 

But the work under review is not merely 
a reference book for US businessmen who 
would like to seek more paying places 
south of Rio Grande to invest in. It is an 
appeal to the US state-monopoly elite “to 
wake up" and realize the grave shifts in 
the approach of the influential Latin Ameri¬ 


can circles towards relations with the 
“northern colossus”. 

This idea runs through the introduction 
to Chapter I entitled “Business Nationalism: 
Latin American National Business Attitudes 
and Behavior Toward Multinational Enter¬ 
prises”. Their author is Jorge Dominguez, 
a Harvard University professor. In his view, 
“business nationalism” embraces those capi¬ 
talist circles in Latin American countries 
which, while maintaining business contacts 
with US transnationals often oppose the 
most aggressive among them. 

He writes that during the 1950s and early 
1960s they had undergone a process of 
stratification which brought to the fore the 
“national coalition” seeking state protection 
against the assault of North American mo¬ 
nopolies. The government of Brazil respon¬ 
ded positively to those demands. However, 
that process was disrupted by the 1964 
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.military coup inspired by the CIA and US 
TNCs. A new government headed by General 
Castelo Branco ‘‘modified the rules of the 
game in favor of foreign capital, despite 
the protests formulated by members of the 
national business community" (p. 54). 

Brazil is just one of many examples of 
how US imperialism either creates or pro¬ 
motes subservient dictatorial “authoritarian 
regimes” which protect its interests m the 
struggle against “national coalitions" or 
against the monopolies of Western Europe, 
Japan and Canada penetrating deeper into 
the most promising, from their point of view, 
Latin American countries. However Domin¬ 
guez asserts that it was allegedly a “night¬ 
mare" for the US ruling circles to “estab¬ 
lish authoritarian regimes”, which they 
would like to avoid (p. 3). The history of 
Chile, Haiti, Paraguay, Guatemala El Salva¬ 
dor and Uruguay proves the oppositc--a 
steady imposition of bloody antipopiilar 
regimes which watch over US hegcmonistic 
ambitions. As a result, these regimes have 
become a “nightmare” for the peoples of 
the above countries, but they remain in 
power primarily owing to US aid. 

On the whole, the author thinks, the “be¬ 
haviour" of the national bourgeoisie in Latin 
American countries has considerably changed 
over the last decades. The formerly prevail¬ 
ing cooperation with the TNCs has lost its 
previous significance. One of the reasons for 
this is the fact that Brazil, Mexico, Argen¬ 
tina and some other countries have overcome 
“economic backwardness” and evolved into 
exporters of manufactured goods, and that 
influential economic and political forces 
have emerged there which demand that the 
governments introduce new reforms for the 
protection of national economic interests 

Venezuela has become one of the countries 
reducing foreign investments. Janet Kelly 
Escobar, explains this by Venezuela’s striv¬ 
ing independently to control the utilization 
of its resources, solve more rapidly its in¬ 
ternal problems, neutralize the influence of 
foreign capital on its foreign policy. At the 
same time, she points out that although the 
nationalization of Venezuela’s oil industry 
and its take-over by the state affect US in¬ 
terests, American TNCs have adapted them¬ 
selves to a new situation. For example, 
Exxon has entrenched in Venezuela and 
switched to oil marketing and delivering up- 
to-date equipment. Eventually, US TNCs 
have left to stay. 

ft is evident from the collection that the 


TNCs are trying to frustrate the consolida¬ 
tion of unity of Latin American countries 
striving to get rid of US diktat. 

Here is, for example, a list of “claims” 
laid to Venezuela: steps tp normalize rela¬ 
tions with Cuba, to return Cuba to the in¬ 
ter-American system; the participation in 
“anticartels” which uphold the interests of 
the developing nations on the world com¬ 
modity markets; the membership in the An¬ 
dean Pact; an active involvement in the 
Latin American Economic System (LAES); 
the support given to Panama’s position on 
a status of the interoccanic canal; a nega¬ 
tive altitude to the Pinochet junta in Chile. 

A number of articles repeat an idea that 
it would be in the interests of the Latin 
American national bourgeoisie to join the 
anticommunist struggle. To what it leads can 
be seen in the same countries where power 
was seized by Washington-backed authori¬ 
tarian regimes. US-imposed anticommunism 
has brought incalculable misfortunes to the 
peoples of the Western Hemisphere. 

At present, latter-day Washington “cru¬ 
saders”, possessed with licgemonistic ideas, 
camouflage their dangerous schemes in La¬ 
tin America with an alleged need to oppose 
the “designs of Moscow and Havana” there. 
But “most of the South American countries”, 
the collection says, “...declined to be en¬ 
listed in an ‘anti-Soviet crusade’ over El 
Salvador... In contrast to the Reagan admi¬ 
nistration, both Venezjela and Mexico con¬ 
tinued to assist the Nicaraguan revolutiona¬ 
ry government” (p. 4). 

Robert L. Paarlbcrg, of Harvard Univer¬ 
sity rightly notes that “anxieties about 
Cuba and the Soviet Union” whipped up by 
US official propaganda were used as a pre¬ 
text “to increase its [US| military presence 
in the region” and to rai.se “military assis¬ 
tance” to the pro-American regimes (p. 232). 

The events that took place after the book’s 
release have supported the authors’ view 
that the current L'S Administration aggra¬ 
vates the conflict between the USA and La¬ 
tin America. The aggression against Grena¬ 
da has graphically demonstrated the main 
idea of the collection: the US.A will resort 
to any means, including brigandage, to ma¬ 
intain its positions in Latin America. This 
dangerous course is opposed by an ever 
growing anti-imperialist movement in the 
region which had once been totally depen¬ 
dent on the USA. 


I. KULKOV 
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A Book on French Foreign Policy 


A. A. Kovalyov, France at the Crossroads of World Politics, Moscow, Mezh- 
dunarodniye otnosheniya Publishers, 1983, 184 pp. (in Russian), 


Today, with the international situation 
having worsened through the fault of the 
aggressive circles of the United States and 
NATO, serious studies of the foreign policy 
of the leading capitalist states, the foreign 
policy tasks which they set themselves, and 
their approaches to the vital problems of 
the day arc becoming increasingly impor¬ 
tant from a practical and scholarly stand¬ 
point. Of definite interest in this respect is 
the study of the foreign policy stand of 
France and the country’s specific political 
and military characteristics. 

In the past France took the lead, among 
the capitalist countries in embarking on the 
road of detente, overcoming the cold war 
and promoting mutually advantageous co¬ 
operation with the socialist .states. The au¬ 
thor of the book under review justly links 
the diplomatic actions taken by the govern¬ 
ments of the Fifth Republic with such pre¬ 
valent trends in French foreign policy as 
Gaullisni and post-Gaullism, on which his 
book focuses. 

As is known, the cornerstone of Gaullist 
foreign policy was the pre-eminence of 
France’s national interests, its grandeur and 
independence. The idea reflected the convic¬ 
tion of the nationalistic part of French 
bourgeoisie that no alliance involving the 
country’s dependence on its partners and 
restricting its freedom in adopting major 
foreign policy decisions could ensure France 
a proper role in world affairs. France’s fle¬ 
xible diplomacy and its balancing between 
the imperialist powers, between the indust¬ 
rialized capitalist countries and Third World, 
as well as between East and West, were 
aimed at gaining maximum advantage from 
this “freedom of action”. 

The antibloc course proclaimed by the 
Fifth Republic was an organic part of its 
policy. It was fully expressed in France’s 
decision in 1966 to withdraw from NATO’s 
military organization, its tenacious resistan¬ 
ce to attempts to foist supranational princi¬ 
ples on the West-European integrationist 
grouping and especially in its approach to 
the problems of European security. Europe¬ 


an security, as seen by President Charles 
de Gaulle, meant the need to overcome the 
splitting of the European continent into 
opposed military blocs—a legacy of the cold 
war, and to involve all European states in 
cooperation in the interests of peace in the 
region. This French position, objectively simi¬ 
lar in the approach of the USSR and the 
other socialist community countries to Eu¬ 
ropean security, opened up prospects for po¬ 
litical, economic, scientific and technological 
as well as cultural cooperation between 
states with different social systems. , 

The author thoroughly analyzes the objec¬ 
tive and subjective factors behind the stepp¬ 
ing up, beginning in the mid-1960s, of So¬ 
viet-French cooperation, which has not only 
served as a certain counterbalance to the 
growing expansionism of US monopolies but 
consolidated detente. For its part, the re¬ 
cord has convincingly shown that detente 
has been and remains the indispensable pre¬ 
requisite for pursuing an independent French 
foreign policy. As the book points out, 
“already the first decade of the policy of 
detente and independence pursued by France 
in the international arena provided graphic 
proof that a consistent pursuit of this two- 
track course is the indispensable condition 
for France to remain, in the wtords of 
Charles de Gaulle, in the ‘first ranks’ of 
European and world politics” (pp. 35-36). 

Of course, detente and cooperation with 
the USSR and the other socialist countries 
did not by far constitute the whole of 
France’s policies. These policies have deter¬ 
mined France’s participation in the North 
Atlantic Alliance, and in the political, eco¬ 
nomic and military integration of the ten 
West European countries, as well as diffe¬ 
rent forms of relations with the developing 
countries, and so on. 

Analyzing the theory and practice of 
France’s foreign poiicy, the author concludes 
that interaction between its various concepts 
and trends has been indirect, with the con¬ 
cepts sometimes contradicting one another. 
He proves his point by citing an example 
from the French military policy of “deter- 
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rence”, which, combined with the policy of 
detente, was, under the GauIIist doctrine, to 
ensure France’s national security. 

In the late 1950s and early 1960s France 
embarked on the development of its own 
nuclear potential under the national control 
and independent of the USA. The French 
leaders asserted that that would enhance 
the country’s international prestige and its 
autonomous role within the NATO frame¬ 
work. In the subsequent period, however, 
especially beginning in the late 1970s, the 
French military policy, both doctrinewise and 
in the buildup of the French armed forces, 
began increasingly to enter into conflict with 
the policy of detente. 

This is cleariy exemplified by the latest 
French military programme for 1984-1988, 
providing for a further buildup of the French 
military potential and thus objectively up¬ 
setting the military balance exi.stmg in Eu¬ 
rope The piogramrne, for the first tune, 
openly refers to the USSR as a potential 
military adversary of the French armed 
forces. 

The ambivalence and contradictoriness of 
France’s foreign policy concepts, and the in¬ 
consistency of its course seen in many Pa¬ 
ris’s international actions, can be explained, 
according to the author, by many factors. 
One of them is that "the foreign policy con¬ 
cepts of Gaullisin, like any reflection of 
reality seen through the prism of the class 
interests of bourgeoisie, cannot rely on a 
totally adequate understanding of. and ac¬ 
count for, the realities of the present-day 
world” (p 11). Another, no less important 
reason is that “the very imperialist nature 
of the French state restricts the scope for 
the pursuit of an independent foreign policy 
in the international arena within the fra¬ 


mework of class solidarity with the USA 
and other capitalist countries” (p. 4). 

This has manifested itself most clearly in 
the early 1980s when detente became secon¬ 
dary in the French foreign policy priorities, 
while “Atlantic solidarity” and cooperation 
were moved upstage, revealing itself, among 
other things, in the unqualified support by 
Paris of the US and NATO’s line towards 
achieving military superiority over the so¬ 
cialist community. Narrowing the vistas 
open to French diplomacy, this course may 
restrict Paris’s independence in foreign po¬ 
licy, and dimmish its weight in resolving 
international problems. 

The fundamental long-term interests of 
France, the author writes in conclusion, are 
linked with a betterment of the political 
climate and a consistent pursuit of a course 
for casing tensions These objective interests, 
breaking through the difficulties and twists 
and turns of the international situation and 
the class narrowness of the French bour¬ 
geoisie, arc urgently dictating to France 
the need for rapprochement with the Soviet 
Union, for miiltilarious Soviet-French coope¬ 
ration Even though the study under review 
was being prepared and published at a time 
when meanders began to appear in the po¬ 
licy of the French government and in its 
relations with the Soviet Union, the record 
has convincingly corroborated this well- 
grounded conclusion of the author’s. Fran¬ 
ce’s continued progress along the road of 
detente and of stable and constructive rela¬ 
tions with the Soviet Union could, in our 
day too, contribute to strengthening univer¬ 
sal peace and security and enhancing Fran¬ 
ce’s prestige and its role in world politics. 

I. TYULIN, 
Cand. Sc. (Philos.) 


Washington's Militaristic Ambitions 


R. Bogdandv, The USA: The War Machine and Polities, Moscow, Nauka Pub¬ 
lishers, 1983, 221 pp. (in Russian). 


The monograph under review examines the 
problems of the functioning of the war ma¬ 
chine and shaping the US military policy. 
The author undertakes to examine compre¬ 
hensively their important aspects such as 
the traditions of US hegemonism, an evolu¬ 


tion of the buildup of a US military machine 
and the elevation of a nuclear strategy to 
the plane of a government policy of black¬ 
mail. 

Making use of a wealth of material and 
resorting to a great number of the original 
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sources, the author has anived at the conclu¬ 
sion that “the US ruling class had been 
permanently regarding peace as just a tem¬ 
porary absence of war and a transient phase 
to another war" (p. 35) 

The book convincingly sliows that the 
build-up and perfection of the US war ma¬ 
chine had been going on Ihioughout the 
entire histoiy of the existence of the country, 
during llie wars and conflicts unleashed by 
US capitalism and imperialism with other 
countries, progressive and national liberati¬ 
on movements I'rorn 1798 to 1972 only 
without formally declaring war the US 
armed forces had been used 199 times 
As a result, a powerful war machine has 
come into being and developed in the USA, 
and the country’s iiiling class used to re¬ 
gard it as a decisive tool of its domestic 
and foreign policies. In recent years, after 
a usual shift in the US political affairs to 
the right when the most aggressive reactio¬ 
nary circles of monopoly capital, who had 
been brought up by the traditions of US 
hegemomsm, had come to power, the mili¬ 
tary force has become to play an ever in¬ 
creasing role in Washington’s expansionist 
schemes. 

The author’s examination of the relation¬ 
ships of US militarism and moralist phra¬ 
seology, now widely used by the US official 
propaganda, presents a certain interest It 
is no secret that the country's ruling class 
has always resorted to hypocritical prea¬ 
chings to justify its hegemonistic course. 

The book notes that US imperialism’s he- 
gemonist policy is based on a kind of ideo¬ 
logical “common denominator” the essence 
of which is a myth of “American c.xclusive- 
ness” and the concept that the USA has an 
alleged moral right to dominate the other 
nations. The author supports this conclusion 
by rcferencc.s to American scholars. Modern 
moralism is by no means new, and moral 
in it is not the main point at all, Petras 
assert.s when he dwells on the ideological 
foundations of President Carter's foreign 
policy. Its goal is to restore US hegemony 
(P 15). 

Proceeding from Marxist propositions, the 
monograph examines the US policy with 
respect to the USSR throughout the entire 
existence of the two different socio-political 
systems. From the very first days of emer¬ 
gence of the Soviet state, the USA has made 
attempts to destroy it militarily. These at¬ 
tempts has never stopped at later periods 
including the years when the USA had 
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been the USSR’s ally in the fight against 
Nazi Germany. In particular, following the 
Soviet Army’s victory at Stalingrad and, 
notably at the Kursk Bulge, the US ruling 
circles felt “growing concern" with what 
“Russia’s military success may bring about”. 
The things went so far that, as noted in the 
collection Americans: 1976 cited in the mo¬ 
nograph, in the summw of 1943 the strate¬ 
gic services agency made an analysis with 
the purpose of finding out whether it is 
advisable, instead of starting a second front, 
to undertake to turn the entire might of 
Germany, which was then still strong, 
against the Soviet Union. It was in those 
years, the monograph points out, that the 
ideological basis of the cold war had been 
laid down (p. 59). 

This policy with respect to its war ally 
had been fully revealed during the first 
postwar years when the US leadership be¬ 
gan regarding the USSR as the No. 1 oppo¬ 
nent. The author provides many examples 
of how the USA had been carrying out pre¬ 
parations for an atomic war against the 
USSR and some other countries He de¬ 
monstrates that the creation of nuclear 
weapons has, from the very beginning, been 
regarded by Washington as a means for 
conducting blackmail and diktat with respect 
to the USSR. , 

On the one hand, the USA intended to in¬ 
timidate its opponents in such a way, and, 
on the other hand, to obtain opportunities 
for conducting with impunity its hegemonist 
foreign policy. The analysis of the schemes 
of conducting nuclear warfare against the 
USSR contained in the monograph under 
review is an indisputable indication‘*that the 
elaboration of the USA’s nuclear strategy 
was accompanied by the elaboration of a 
policy of nuclear blackmail. The monograph 
notes that all the American schemes of con¬ 
ducting nuclear warfare against the USSR 
pursued the goal of “creating and main¬ 
taining a permanent menace of unleashing 
a nuclear war to gain the hegemonistic 
ends” (p. 152). 

The work examines the role of the coun¬ 
try’s President and Secretary of Defense in 
war policy-making Legally and historically, 
the US President bears a particular respon¬ 
sibility for elaborating a nuclear strategy 
and for making a decision on the use of 
nuclear weapons. The author convincingly 
shows that such a situation is fraught with 
a grave risk both for the security of the 
USA itself and the other countries including 
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its allies. It is common knowledge that 
during the postwar period the USA was pre¬ 
pared several times to unleash a nuclear war 
to gain its hegemonist aggressive ends. And 
only when encountered with a consistent, 
peaceable and at the same time firm policy 
pursued by the USSR and other socialist 
countries, the USA had to abandon its dan¬ 
gerous ambitions. 

Despite the fact that by the early 1970s 
there had been a military-strategic parity 
between the USA and the USSR, the US 
ruling circles started, from the latter half 
of the 1970s, to do their utmost to secure 
a military superiority over the USSR and 
thus to break the parity. The current US 


Administration is especially zealous in this 
respect. The nuclear blackmail policy pursu¬ 
ed by it in recent years is based on a myth 
of the possibility of achieving such military- 
strategic superiority. As before, the way 
out of a regular foreign-policy deadlock the 
USA sees in stepping up the race of con¬ 
ventional and nuclear weapons. 

The monograph under review is not tree 
from some shortcomings. It contains unjus¬ 
tifiable repetitions and at the same time 
some sections arc quite overburdened with 
information. However, these shortcomings 
do not spoil a general impression on it as 
being quite timely. 

A. PODBERYOZKIN 


US Anti-Arab Policy 


^VAA/NAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA/NA/WW>/>AAAAAAA/NAAAAAAAiAAA/VVV\A/'yNAA/WVWV\AA/VNAAA^\AAA#. 

A. Osipov, The USA and Arab Countries. The 1970s-Early 1980s, 

Nauka Publishers, 1983, 230 pp. (in Russian). 



The monograph under review analyzes the 
policy of US imperialism of preserving and 
strengthening its positions in the Middle 
East and North Africa. Drawing on nume¬ 
rous Soviet and foreign sources the author 
sets himself the task of showing the forms 
and methods of Washington’s subversive 
activities by which US state-monopoly capi¬ 
tal seeks to keep the Arab peoples within 
the orbit of its neo-colonialist influence and 
hinder their just struggle for independence 
and socio-economic progress. 

The author notes that in the period under 
review, as in the past, Washington's policy 
in the Middle East and North Africa 
stemmed from the general foreign policy 
course of the USA and its internal political 
development. It was naturally affected by 
changes in the alignment of world forces in 
favour of socialism, the beginning of de¬ 
tente and the balance that was established 
in the military sphere between the capitalist 
and socialist systems, the aggravation of 
inter-imperialist contradictions, and the ups¬ 
wing of the liberation movement in Asian, 
African and Latin American countries. 

In the present situation the US Arab po¬ 
licy began to pursue the following basic 
goals: every possible hindering of revolu¬ 
tionary processes in the Arab world; re¬ 


gaining of former and securing of new po¬ 
sitions, especially in the sphere of oil pur¬ 
chases, undermining of cooperation between 
the Middle East countries and the socialist 
community, primarily the Soviet Union. 

The failure of schemes to deal a crushing 
blow to the Arab national liberation move¬ 
ment with the help of Israeli expansionists, 
the upsurge of the Arab peoples’ fight for 
achieving a just settlement in the Middle 
East, and the mounting support of and 
growing solidarity with this struggle on the 
part of the socialist community and all 
progressive mankind are forcing the US 
leaders to resort to fraudulent manoeuvres 
and false promises in order to conceal their 
true expansionist ambitions. For instance, 
they have repeatedly officially declared their 
“sincere endeavour’’ to achieve a just and 
lasting peace in the Middle East and their 
readiness to cooperate to this effect with the 
Soviet Union and other states. 

The author writes that a study of US 
policy shows its frequent attempts, often by 
bringing direct pressure to bear, to involve 
America’s NATO allies and Japan in its neo- 
colonialist undertakings. It must be noted 
in this connection that in the 1970s the 
NATO countries had been less willing to 
cooperate in this sphere than they are to- 
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day, which was evidenced by the vigorous 
participation of several Western states in the 
‘‘multinational force” stationed in Sinai and 
Lebanon, showing their consent to accept 
this role and give increasing support to US 
neocolonialist policy. 

At the same time, Washington is out to 
use the right-wing reactionary circles in the 
Arab countries as a “fifth column” in the 
struggle against the Arab liberation move¬ 
ment and progressive regimes in the Middle 
East and North Africa. The chief instruments 
of achieving this aim are the economic 
expansion of US capital in the Arab countri¬ 
es and their close dependence on the capi¬ 
talist economy. “Penetration into the econo¬ 
mies of Arab countries enabled the state- 
monopoly circles in the West, especially in 
the USA, to take the edge off the anti-im¬ 
perialist struggle in these countries both in 
the political and economic spheres, which 
had gained momentum in the 1970s” 

(p. 166). 

The USA devotes particular attention to 
the wealthy Persian Gulf stales. Here US 
capital has set itself the ta.sk of extracting 
maximum profits from Arab petro-dollars 
and recycling them into Western economy, 
i. e., pumping them back into US monopoly 
vaults, resorting to this effect to capital in¬ 
vestment, trade, building contracts, state 
“aid” and the giowmg operations of banks. 
“The drive for high profits and desire to 
retain Arab countries in the orbit of eco¬ 
nomic exploitation were among the chief 
factors for intensifying US imperialism’s ex¬ 
pansionist, aggressive ambitions in the 
Middle East and in North Africa” (p. 201). 

The increasing ideological sabotage aga¬ 
inst the Arab countries has become an in¬ 
tegral element of US imperialism's general 
strategy. The author singles out the fol¬ 
lowing basic trends of this strategy: the 
use of undisguised slander against the po¬ 
licy of the USSR and the other socialist 
countries to sow mistrust for this policy on 
the part of the Arab countries, break them 
away from fheir natural ally and make them 
easy prey for imperialist and reactionary 
forces; to speculate on the nationalistic sta¬ 
tements made by several Arab leaders on 
the eve of the 1967 aggression and directly 
after it, and on the terrorist acts of some 


Palestinian groups in order to distort the 
general character of the Arab peoples’ anti¬ 
imperialist national liberation struggle and 
deprive it of international support; by 
fanning enmity between separate Arab 
countries to divert their attention from the 
task of strengthening their political and eco¬ 
nomic independence and fighting against 
reactionary and imperialist schemes, to 
aggravate political and class contradictions 
among the Arab states and discredit the 
policy of progressive regimes. 

However, the US propaganda machine has 
failed to drive a wedge into Soviet-Arab 
relations. The Arab peoples have repeatedly 
convinced themselves that it is not the 
USSR but the USA and Israel that are 
threatening their vital national interests. It 
is common knowledge that US-Israeli rela¬ 
tions have been raised to the level of 
“strategic cojoperation”, and US aid to 
the Tel Aviv expansionists in 1984 alone 
will amount to $2,610 million, including 
$1,700 million in the form of military cre¬ 
dits Such is the truth about the “unbias¬ 
sed” and “neutral” Middle East policy of 
the USA which is reiterated at length by 
US propaganda agencies. 

Naturally, the monograph, which covers a 
wide range of complex problems, has a num¬ 
ber of shortcomings. The book would have 
made a greater impact if the author had 
described in greater detail the general in¬ 
ternational situation and its direct influence 
on a Middle East settlement. Moreover, in 
our opinion, it would have been useful to 
analyze the reasons accounting for the di¬ 
sunity of Arab countries in the Middle East 
and North Africa and even direc^ rivalry 
between them, which eventually allows US 
imperialism to encourage Israel’s anti-Arab 
policy and, what is more, to often resort to 
brigandage and arbitrary rule against these 
states and liberation movements, having 
no fear of a collective rebuff on the part of 
the Arab world. 

In appraising tlie book as a whole it 
should be noted that it is of interest both 
to specialists and the reader at large. 
Among its merits is its thorough analysis 
both of the methods of US Middle East po¬ 
licy and oi its overall mechanism 

V. MIKHJN 
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The Difficult Road to Truth 


H. Wiberg, Forhandlinger og frygt; B. Heurlin, Krigens ABC; M. Naur, Oprus- 
tning for fredf "Dansk sikkerhed—en debatbog", Allingabro, *'Samtid''. 
1903, pp. 58, 58, 60, 60. 


With the support for the antiwar movement 
on the rise, the ideological struggle, with its 
conflicts of views and opinions on the 
problems of war and peace, is assuming in¬ 
creasing importance. Denmark's antiwar mo¬ 
vement activists decided to counter the offi¬ 
cial militarist propaganda, denigrating the 
socialist countries and whitewashing the US 
and NATO's policies, with arguments of 
their own in favour of arms reductions and 
ending the arms race. At their initiative, a 
group of scholars prepared a number of po¬ 
pular-science booklets to explain the topical 
problems of peace and disarmament. The 
booklets were published by “Samtid” ("Mo¬ 
dernity”), a democratic publishing house 
specializing on manuals for teachers of 
higher educational establishments and high 
schools. Four such booklets were published 
last year, including three by researchers 
from Danish and Swedish universities, Hikan 
Wiberg, Maja Naur and Bertel Heurlin, who 
specialize in the sociological and economic 
aspects of the arms race and disarmament. 
The fourth booklet Dansk sikkerhed—en de¬ 
batbog unites articles by the country's politi¬ 
cal and public figures. 

The first three explain the characteristics 
of the advanced weapons systems, the mecha¬ 
nism of the arms race, and its socio-psycho- 
logical aspects, and the history of the inter¬ 
national disarmaments talks. The authors are 
unanimous in advocating the policy of de¬ 
tente and the need to look for effective di¬ 
sarmament measures to make detente a 
viable alternative. They reject NATO propa¬ 
ganda’s slanderous ploy alleging the existence 
of “aggressive hegemonist aspirations” on 
the part of the Soviet Union. 

In the process, Wiberg justly refers to the 
historical experience which shows that inter¬ 
national negotiations proved meaningful only 
when the USSR was recognised as an equal 
participant (I, p. 34). Naur adduces con¬ 
vincing arguments that NATO is far from 
being a “peaceable” organisation and has 
tnany times got itself involved in armed 
conflicts (III, p. 50). In describing the Soviet- 


US Geneva talks on nuclear arms in Europe, 
the authors conclude that Reagan’s “zero 
option” lacks any justification whatsoever 
(I, p. 45). They consider it indispensable for 
the success of these talks to take into 
account the British and French nuclear arms 
as part of NATO’s military potential spear¬ 
headed against the USSR (II, p. 41). 

Filled as they are, however, with anti-mili¬ 
tarist pathos, the booklets are at the same 
time a reflection of the variegated and at 
times contradictory nature of the present an¬ 
tiwar movement which has awakened pre¬ 
viously passive segments of population to 
active political involvement. It is therefore 
all the more lamentable to have to note the 
fact that the authors mislead the antiwar 
movement participants on a number of major 
issues. Their objectivist and ostensibly impar¬ 
tial approach hampers the full understanding 
of the underlying causes of the arms race, 
and distorts the prospects of the antiwar 
struggle. 

Such, for instance, is the thesis of ‘‘equal 
responsibility of the two superpowers” for 
the arms race. Taken as the basis for discus¬ 
sion, this thesis leads the authors far away 
from reality, making them unwitting priso¬ 
ners of the NATO logic. Thus, Heurlin sug¬ 
gests that the USA and the USSR allegedly 
follow a similar “deterrence strategy” (II, 
p. 43), and that both powers strive to act 
from "positions of strength”, although both 
suggestions do not square with the actual 
state of affairs. Advocation of a false thesis 
leads the author, on the one hand, to con¬ 
veniently forget about the US concept of a 
“limited nuclear war” and the NATO inten¬ 
tion to make resort to the strategy of the 
first “disarming” blow, and, on the other, to 
omit mentioning the major Soviet peace ini¬ 
tiatives which have brought a broad response 
from peaceloving public, including in Den¬ 
mark. Adopting a similar approach, Wiberg 
arrives at a very pessimistic assessment of 
all the previous arms reduction talks, mecha¬ 
nically allocating responsibility for the re¬ 
latively meagre results achieved equally 
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among “all" the participants. Realizing, ho¬ 
wever, that there is no alternative to talks, 
he underscores the role of the world public 
in pressurizing the talks participants into 
producing tangible results 
Another misleading ploy, supplied by the 
NATO propaganda, is the assertion that the 
very existence of such a powerful nuclear 
arsenal prevents unleashing a nuclear war 
(11, p 13). From here, it is only one step 
to a posture of justifying the nuclear arms 
race, which, albeit apparently contrary the 
authors’ intentions, nevertheless logically 
stems from their jiistificaticn of the “balance 
of terror” concept. These and other similar 
deficiencies would hardly make these publi¬ 
cations good reference material for the anti¬ 
war movement, most of whose participants 
do not have the exhaustive information or a 
political experience of their own, and thus 
inclined to rely on the authority of scientists 
and politicians. 

Much more weighty in this sense appears 
to be the booklet Dansk sikkerhed—en debat- 
hog. It represents different viewpoints on the 
problems of war and peace, presented in the 
lorm of answers to questions about the causes 
of the arms build-up, the ways of safeguard¬ 
ing detente, and about Denmark’s security. 
Answers by representatives of four antiwar 
organizations, four political parties (the 
communists, the social-democrats, the liberals 
and the conservatives) as well as of a repre¬ 
sentative of the Danish army provide abun¬ 
dant material for comparison. 

While the representatives of left-wing 
forces and antiwar organizations see the 
chief cause of the arms race in the activi¬ 
ties of the militarist circles of the West, the 
representatives of the bourgeois parties as 
well as of the Danish army, following the 
NATO stereotypes, pronounce the USSR to 
be the guilty party responsible for interna¬ 
tional tensions. Lars Poulsen, one of the 
leaders of Danish conservatives even went as 
far as accusing the antiwar movement of 
allegedly stimulating the danger of war by 
working for a “unilateral disarmament by the 
West” (IV, p 28). This charge can only be 
described as self-exposure, since it demon¬ 
strates to the antiwar movement the lengths 
to which the right-wing forces in Denmark 
are prepared to go to defame the movement 
to please NATO. And so it comes as no 
surprise that, pronouncing themselves on the 
whole in favour of international disarma¬ 
ment talks, the right-wing forces give priori¬ 
ty to "beefing up defence” so as to engage 


in talks “from positions of strength” (IV, 
p. 17) thus turning the talks into an exercise 
in futility. 

Most other answers reject the right-wing 
tendency to put all stakes on force, and 
tend to view disarmament talks as a mea¬ 
ningful dialogue of equal partners, accommo¬ 
dating the security interests of the parties. 
Representing, as they do, a motley collection, 
the basically positive ideas on ways of se¬ 
curing detente and disarmament agree on 
such topical issues as the need to oppose the 
deployment of new US nuclear missiles in 
Western Furopc and to establish a nuclear- 
free zone in northern Europe In the booklet, 
the most consistent substantiation of the idea 
is provided by Chairman of the Communist 
Parly of Denmark Jurgen Jensen. 

One is aware of the increasingly construc¬ 
tive approach of the Danish social-democrats 
to the problems m question, as compared to 
a recent past In the course of 1983, as is 
known, the Danish Folketing adopted, at 
their initiative, a number of decisions fa¬ 
vouring an active search for ways leading to 
international detente, and opposing the dep¬ 
loyment of US nuclear missiles in Europe. 
The book cites arguments m support of this 
position. The social-democrats’ departure 
from their previous posture of supporting the 
upgrading of NATO’s armaments is indica¬ 
tive of the growing influence on the party’s 
leadership by the mass antiwar struggle. 

As a result of the diversified activities of 
Denmark’s peace forces in recent years, the 
antiwar movement has come to be regarded 
not only as an important factor in the 
country’s political life, but also as a school 
for political experience for thousands of 
Danes prompted by their concern for the 
destinies of peace to join the peace move¬ 
ment. The booklets provide the basis for 
a broad debate on the topical questions of 
the struggle for peace, while the anti-Soviet 
ploys, now and then repeated in those publi¬ 
cations, only serve to demonstrate that the 
anticommunist bias inculcated in popular 
mentality by the steamroller techniques of 
bourgeois propaganda still runs deep. And 
yet the very publication of the booklets 
testifies to the desire of Danish public to 
contribute to peace and security in order to 
preserve life on earth. 

A.-V. KARLSEN 
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MONGOLIA: STAGES OF GROWTH ★ DOLLAR "AGGRESSION" ★ A NEW 
VARIETY OF DEPENDENCE ★ DARK DAYS OF "GREEN" EUROPE ★ 
INTERNATIONAL FINANCE CENTRES ★ A COUNTRY OF TWO OCEANS 


Mongolia: Stages of Growth 


Tins year marks 60 years since the procla¬ 
mation of the Mongolian People’s Republic. 
On the eve of this milestone the Mongolian 
people have scored considerable success in 
all the fields of socio-economic construction. 
Relying on the all-round cooperation and 
assistance of the CMEA member-countries, of 
the Soviet Union in particular, the working 
people of the MPR are successfully imple¬ 
menting the programme adopted by the 
18th Congress of the Mongolian People’s Re¬ 
volutionary Party and have taken yet another 
step forward along the road of building the 
material and technical base of socialism. 

The first three years of the MPR’s seventh 
Five-Year Plan period witnessed high rates 
in the development of social production and 
enhanced efficiency. For example, the average 
annual growth rates for 1981-1983 were the 
following: the national income—7 5 per cent, 
gross industrial product—9.6 per cent, capital 
investment—10.0 per cent, retail goods tur¬ 
nover—4.5 per cent, foreign trade turnover— 
14 0 per cent. The average annual volume of 
agricultural produce has risen in this period, 
too. 

The consistent tackling of the industriali¬ 
zation tasks in the country has resulted in 
noticeable structural improvements in the na¬ 
tional economy. In 1981 industry accounted 
for over 40 per cent of the aggregate social 
product and for over 70 per cent of the 
summary net agricultural and industrial pro¬ 
duct. It should be emphasized that the rapid 
development in Mongolia of the fuel, power 
and mining industries is accompanied by the 


development of the light and food industries 
using raw materials of agricultural origin, 
mainly the livestock-breeding products. 

Despite unfavourable weather conditions in 
1981-1983, certain progress was made in 
agriculture, the leading branch of the MPR’s 
social production. The agricultural share ave¬ 
raged 15 per cent m the produced national 
income, 40 per cent in the aggregate social 
product, and 20 per cent in the capital fund 
of the national economy. In 1983 approxima¬ 
tely 800,000 tons of cereals were harvested, 
as against 425,900 tons in 1975. The live¬ 
stock population stabilized. The average an¬ 
nual live-stock population growth was about 
2 per cent during 1981-1983 period. The 
technological provision of agriculture was 
improved. Over the first three years of the 
Five-Year Plan period agriculture received 
about 3,000 tractors, as many as 1,000 grain 
combines, and over 700 trucks, live-stock 
barns were built for about 4 million head, 
etc. The state purchases of agricultural pro¬ 
duce have grown considerably. 

The achievements in social production 
create favourable prerequisites for raising the 
living standard of the Mongolian working 
people. The average annual per capita growth 
of the real income was 8.7 per cent in 1981- 
1983, that of the money income of the popu¬ 
lation was 640 million tugriks, and the 
growth of the retail goods turnover was 
500 million tugriks. The population was bet¬ 
ter supplied with durables and foodstuffs. 
Much has been done during the three years 
in the field of social security. Starting in 
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1982, the members of the agricultural asso¬ 
ciations have the right, on a par footing 
with other population categories, to state 
pensions, their pension age being the same 
as for the workers of the state enterprises 
and offices. The monthly benefits for mothers 
of many children were increased. 

The housing construction programme is be¬ 
ing successfully implemented. The increase 
in the dwelling space was 430,000 sq. m. in 
1981-1983. Measures were taken for the de¬ 
velopment of education, health protection, 
culture, science and the arts. The MPR has 
now 2,730 people who study per 10,000 of the 
population, including 141 college students. 
There are 109 hospital beds and 23 doctors 
per 10,000 of the population. Mongolia has 
26 stationary cinema theatres, 400 clubs and 
over 1,300 recreation and reading rooms. 

The solution of many of MPR’s important 
national economic tasks is closely linked to 
its foreign economic relations with the CMEA 
countries, with the USSR in particular. The 
multifaceted cooperation between the USSR 
and the MPR, which is based on the prin¬ 
ciples of socialist internationalism, encom¬ 
passes now virtually ail aspects in the social- 
political, economic, cultural and scientific life 
of the two countries. In the current five-year 
period, Soviet labour and capital are being 
used for the construction in the MPR of 
over 340 industrial, cultural and service 
projects, and 150,000 hectares of virgin soil 
have been developed. 

The CMEA countries figure most prominent¬ 
ly in the MPR’s foreign trade. They acco¬ 
unted for about 97 per cent in the foreign 
trade turnover of the MPR in 1981-1983. The 
Soviet Union is the chief trading partner, 
whose share in Mongolia’s foreign trade 
turnover is 85 per cent, accounting for some 
85 per cent of its exports and almost 90 per 
cent in its imports. 

Such a form of cooperation between the 
two countries is being developed as the build¬ 
ing and operation of joint industrial en¬ 
terprises and economic associations. October 


1983 saw the early commissioning of 
Soviet-Mongolian copper-molybdenum Erde- 
net integrated dressing works. The works 
will process as much as 16 million tons of 
ore per year. In 1983 it yielded 130 million 
tugriks in net profit, and its output is to 
exceed 30 per cent of the Mongolian ex¬ 
port. 

Taking part in the* construction of the 
Erdenet integrated works were over 400 en¬ 
terprises and organizations located in 170 So¬ 
viet cities. The works include a pit, a dress¬ 
ing mill, a supply centre, an engineering 
repair works, a powerful thermal power plant, 
a 64-km-long water conduit from the Selen- 
ge River, a 407-km-long highvoltagc power 
transmission line between Darkhan and Gu- 
sinoozersk, USSR, the Darhan-Erdenet mo¬ 
tor road, the Salhit-Erdenet railway and 
other production facilities. 

A vivid example of the internationalist 
friendship between the Mongolian and the 
Soviet peoples is the gift from the Soviet 
Union to Mongolia of the integrated house¬ 
building factory No. 2 in Ulan Bator with 
a capacity of 140,000 square metres of dwell¬ 
ing space a year (20 to 25 9-storey build¬ 
ings). It was built by the Soviet side and 
handed over to Mongolia in November, 1983. 
It should be noted that over half of the en¬ 
tire housing construction volume in the MPR 
is done by Soviet builders. Residential areas 
have been put up in the towns of Ulan Ba¬ 
tor, Darhan, Erdenet, Choybalsan, Baganur, 
Khutul, Sharyngol, and elsewhere. 

The MPR pursues vigorous foreign policy, 
steadily advocating preservation of peace and 
stability in Asia. A concrete manifestation of 
the peaceloving foreign policy on Hhe part 
of the MPR is its proposal to conclude a 
convention of mutual non-aggression and 
non-use of force in the relations of the Asian 
and Pacific countries, a proposal that is 
finding support in Asia and other regions 
of the world. This MPR proposal was fully 
backed by the Soviet Union. 

T. YAKIMOVA 
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Dollar "Aggression" 


The early 1980s saw another wave of 
currency upheavals swamp the capitalist 
world. This is vividly demonstrated by the 
frantic fluctuations of the currency and in¬ 
terest rates, giant movement of short-term 
capital, malfunctioning of the payment me¬ 
chanism and the unceasing currency war. 
The difficulties are considerably exacerbated 
by the fact that the system of the capitalist 
currency relations depends on the state of 
one currency, the US dollar, which, as it is 
known, was made the basis of the capitalist 
currency system at the 1944 Brctton Woods 
Conference. 

However, by the early 1970s the dollar 
had been considerably weakened, having 
gone through two devaluations, and it lost 
its halo of exclusiveness. The galloping in¬ 
flation fuelled by US military expenditure 
exhausted the purchasing power of US cur¬ 
rency, while the inordinate pumping of dol¬ 
lars to the international payment channels 
undermined trust in it on the part of other 
countries. 

When at the turn of the 1980s the United 
States attempted to alter the course of the 
inter-imperialist rivalry in its own favour 
and to put some life into the limping dollar, 
it started a sweeping offensive against its 
partners’ positions, including the currency 
domain. American banks’ excessive interest 
rates became the chief weapon of this offen¬ 
sive. This line of the present US Administ¬ 
ration was qualified in the Western press 
as the ill-intentioned neglect of the partners’ 
interests. For the dollar’s stronger position 
is not substantiated by healthier US econo¬ 
my and finances, this being achieved artifi¬ 
cially through raising the loan rates. 

It is common knowledge that capital knows 
no state boundaries. It flows first of all to 
where it expects high profits. 

Why should one, for example, make depo¬ 
sits in West European currencies and receive 
an average of 5 to 8 per cent interest, if 
one can convert the money into dollars and 
earn 9 to 11 per cent. It is natural there¬ 
fore that giant masses of monetary capital 
started to be transferred overseas, while the 
US currency rate began a steep climb. 

The dollar’s aggression was particularly 
stepped up in late 1983, when its rate on 
the currency market reached its highest post¬ 


war level in relation to the French and Bel¬ 
gian francs, Italian lira and pound sterling. 
Also caught up in the whirlpool of currency 
upheavals was the West German mark, whose 
value dropped to its lowest level since 1973. 
The positions of the Swiss franc and the 
Dutch gulden weakened considerably, being 
unable to withstand the pressure of dollars. 
As a result, the rate of the dollar was 
boosted by approximately 20 per cent in rela¬ 
tion to the other top capitalist currencies. 

Foreign economists have estimated that 
every $ 1,000 million invested in industrial 
production result in the appearance of tens 
of thousands of jobs. This means that the 
hundreds of billions of dollars that were 
transferred across the Atlantic over the past 
three years deprived West European countries 
of several million jobs in the stales from 
which they were exported. And this at a time 
when West European countries cannot reco¬ 
ver from the most devastating postwar crisis 
and the number of unemployed is over 
15 million. In this way, by siphoning capita] 
and bleeding other countries’ economies, the 
USA actually exports its own unemployment 
and brings more deprivation and suffering to 
other peoples. 

It should also be added that the raising 
of the dollar rate is accompanied by a mal¬ 
functioning in the mechanism of the capita¬ 
list international account settlement, an ever 
growing number of countries being involved 
in the so-called "interest rate race’’. This is 
explained by the fact that, in order to pre¬ 
vent a massive outflow of capital overseas, 
the USA’s partners are forced to keep their 
interest rates at a higher level than this is 
often necessitated by the national economy 
development requirements. Meanwhile the 
more expensive loans affect the state of those 
countries’ economies, limit the growth of new 
capital investments and prevent the multi¬ 
million army of the unemployed from dis¬ 
sipating. 

This is not all, however; the weakening of 
the West European and Japanese currencies 
entails costlier imports of dollar-bought 
fuels and raw materials in the first place. 
This in turn creates difficulties for them in 
covering the payments deficit, causing more 
soaring prices. France alone spent additio¬ 
nally 40,000-50,000 min francs in 1983 to 
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pay for imports because of higher dollar 
rates. 

The leaders of the lop Western countries 
insisted at their 1983 summit in Williams¬ 
burg that llie USA .should acti\ely contribute 
towards stabilizing the currencies, the US 
dollar first of all. But llie US Administrati¬ 
on, which was foiced to accept the demand 
formally, is actually doing everything in 
order to prevent its implementation. As the 
French newspaper I'HurnanUr wrote, no one 
doubts now the fact that the US currency 
policy is part of the economic war strategy 
designed by Washington against Western 
Europe. 

The high interest rates in the USA and 
the soaring dollar rate produced a negative 
effect on the currency situation of the de¬ 
veloping countries many of which virtually 
find themselves on the verge of bankruptcy 
now. When loan interest rates are raised 
by only 1 per cent, this results in the young 
newly-free states having to switch additio¬ 
nally more than $ 3,000 million to service 
their debts. Besides, the rising of the dollar 
c,xchange rate means that the developing 
countries have to export more goods to buy 
the more expensive US currency which they 
need so badly to pay for their liabilities In 
1982 alone the emergent states paid about 


$ 300,000 million to their Western creditors 
to cover their foreign debts. For many of 
these stales the total foreign debt servicing 
exceeded the export receipts which are vir¬ 
tually the sole source of the needed cur¬ 
rency. 

The aggressive line of the financial and 
currency policy of the USA is causing ever 
growing anxiety and dissatisfaction in the 
government and business circles of many 
countries. “The USA’s actions undermine our 
country’s economy, endangering the prospe¬ 
rity of our enterprises and the life of our 
people,” declared ihe French Prime Minister 
Pierre Mauroy. The US Administration’s line 
of artificially raising the dollar rate was 
sharply criticized by the former British Prime 
Minister Edw'ard Heath who compared the 
modern capitalist currency system to a giant 
casino where professional swindlers are ihe 
only ones making a profit 

The events of the past few months amply 
prove that the USA pursues a narrow, selfish 
policy, completely alienated from the “Atlan¬ 
tic solidarity” to which it permanently sum¬ 
mons the Western states. Embedded in this 
policy is yet one more clement of instability 
for the currency domain of the capitalist 
economy. 

Y. SMIRNOV 


A New Variety of Dependence 


In recent years the bourgeois mass media 
have been actively pushing the “experience” 
of the development of the states and territo¬ 
ries generically dubbed in the West as the 
“new industrial nations”. These comprise such 
countries as Brazil, Mexico, Argentina, Sin¬ 
gapore, Malaysia, Thailand, the Philippines, 
Kenya and Egypt, the regimes in South Ko¬ 
rea and in Taiwan, and Hong Kong. 

Bourgeois analysts extol the achievements 
of the “new industrial nations”, qualifying 
them as a model for all the developing co¬ 
untries, But what are the economic and poli¬ 
tical realities of the “new industrial nations”? 

The group of “new industrial countries” is 
indeed noted for their rather high economic 
growth rates and considerable development 
of the manufacturing industries accompanied 
by the establishment in them of capitalist 
production and social relations. Thus, South 
Korea’s annual growth rate of the gross na¬ 


tional product amounted in 1970-82 to 
8.6 per cent. In South Korea, Hong Kong 
and Singapore, one-fourth of the GNP is 
accounted for by output of the manufactur¬ 
ing industries, and in Taiwan the figure is 
close to 40 per cent. 

The “new industrial nations” rather high 
rales of industrial development have resulted 
in a substantial change in the structure of 
their foreign trade and in a rise of the 
share of finished goods in exports, which for 
the Asian group of the “new industrial count¬ 
ries” exceeds 40 per cent. Thus, in shipbuild¬ 
ing South Korea is second in the world and 
controls eight per cent of the world ship 
market. Singapore, Taiwan and South Korea 
account for nearly half of the industrial 
goods imported by the Common Market from 
developing countries. 

By manipulating these data, the West 
widely publicizes the "experience” of the 
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"new industrial nations”, pushing it as a 
promising development model for young in¬ 
dependent states. However, the question is 
what social price has been paid for these 
indicators. What have these given the toiling 
ma.sses? In answering this question, the Lon¬ 
don journal South wrote that in “new in¬ 
dustrial nations” development was based on 
the following factors: rather low wages, 
peace in industrial relations often achieved 
by rather unseemly means, competition for 
the rather glutted market of the North, great 
dependence upon multinational corporations. 

The “new industrialization” resolves a stra¬ 
tegic task important for present-day impe¬ 
rialism, that of incorporating the economy of 
developing countries into the system of the 
world capitalist economy. The creation of 
■'peripheral” or “dependent” capitalism in 
developing countries is designed to secure 
the domination of the imperialist powers over 
the Third World states under new historical 
conditions. The “raw materials” periphery is 
to be replaced with "dependent industrial 
capitalism” and to secure not only the fur¬ 
ther exploitation of the developing countries 
but also their attachment to imperialist 
policy. 

The “new industrialization” is based on 
the capital of the imperialist stales invested 
by transnationals. The dependence of- the 
“new industrial nations” on the TNCs is 
very great. In 1962-82 alone, foreign mono¬ 
polies invested in South Korea $ 1,436.4 mil¬ 
lion. Ninety per cent of Singapore’s industrial 
exports are accounted for by foreign compa¬ 
nies, and half of the exports is realized 
within the framework of TNG intracompany 
deliveries. Foreign capital controls 60 per 
cent of the private sector in Malaysia, and 
50 per cent in Thailand and the Philippines. 

It is clear that TNCs take root in the eco¬ 
nomy of the “new industrial nations” not 
with some philanthropic aims, that of deve¬ 
loping them economically or raising the 
living standard of their population. Mono¬ 
poly capital comes there in pursuit of maxi¬ 
mum profits obtainable through ruthless ex¬ 
ploitation of the working class and the whole 
of the working people. 

Wages in “new industrial countries” are 
many times lower than in industrialized ca¬ 
pitalist countries, and the working day is 
much longer. In South Korea, for instance, 
more than one-third of the labour force work 
15 and more hours a day, strikes are pro¬ 
hibited; labour contracts and agreements are 
virtually nonexistent. The actual absence of 


control over the observance of safety engi¬ 
neering engenders the following sad statis¬ 
tics; owing to job-related accidents five per¬ 
sons die and 425 persons sustain serious 
injuries daily. According to the French 
journal Le Monde diplomatique, workers in 
Malaysia are formally put on the staff for 
six-day periods: they are dismissed on Satur¬ 
day to be taken on Monday. The advantages 
gained thus by employers are evident: they 
do not need to pay the workers on days off, 
during holidays and when they are out sick. 

Profiting by the absence of labour legisla¬ 
tion or by its inadequacies in the "new in¬ 
dustrial nations”, employers widely use child 
labour. According to available data, in Thai¬ 
land alone there are 3.5 million children and 
adolescents employed. 

Many “new industrial nations” openly pur¬ 
sue an antilabour policy. Not infrequently 
trade unions are outlawed, or else their 
rights are greatly reduced. In Indonesia, for 
instance, trade unions are in existence at 
only one-tenth of the enterprises. In Singa¬ 
pore, a mere 25 per cent of the work force 
are united into trade unions, which often 
assume a conciliatory stand. What is more, 
the general secretary of Singapore’s Trade 
Union Congress is a minister without port¬ 
folio in the bourgeois government. 

The ever increasing incorporation of the 
“new industrial nations” in the world capi¬ 
talist economy, which is experiencing an 
acute crisis, inevitably engenders crisis phe¬ 
nomena in them. Output drop in the deve¬ 
loped capitalist countries is inducing the 
West to reject as many goods as possible 
from the “new industrial nations”. And this 
greatly hinders the economy of the latter. 
For instance, in Singapore during just the 
first half of 1983 industrial output fell by 
eight per cent against the corresponding 
period of the previous year. Such dependency 
on the West creates a climate of uncertainty 
and prevents these countries from mapping 
out prospects. The first deputy prime minister 
of Singapore, Goh Keng Swee, said that the 
future of Singapore depends greatly upon 
the economic development prospects of 
the industrialized developed countries. He 
stated that he did not know what would 
happen to them in a year and a half or even 
in half a year. 

The crisis in the West has led to a reduc¬ 
tion in the exports of the “new industrial 
countries”, which is accompanied by a sharp 
exacerbation of monetary and financial 
problems. As of mid-1983, the volume of 
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external debt amounted to: in Brazil, 
$90,000 million; in Mexico, $85,000 million; 
in Argentina, $40,000 million; in South Ko¬ 
rea, $37,000 million and in the Philippines, 
$17,000 million. The growing payments de¬ 
ficit leads to devaluation and engenders in¬ 
flation. In the January-October 1983 period 
alone the exchange rate of the Philippine 
peso in relation to the US dollar, as a result 
of numerous devaluations, fell by 34 per cent, 
and the official level of inflation in Mexico 
in 1982 amounted to 98 8 per cent. Rising 
prices, decreased purchasing power and lo¬ 
wered real incomes—such is the result of 
the TNCs’ domination in these countries: 
such is the price for “new industrialization” 
to be paid by the toiling masses of the “new 
industrial nations”. The unemployment prob¬ 
lem is extremely acute in many "new in¬ 
dustrial nations”. Disguised overpopulation 
in the agrarian sector is being exacerbated 
by the collapse of the traditional patterns of 
employment in urban areas. Peasants who 
have lost their land and artisans who have 
gone bankrupt supplement the army of unem¬ 
ployed, aggravating the social tensions in 

Dark Days of * 

During the last few weeks of 1983 mi¬ 
nisters, officials and MPs of the Common 
Market countries were groping for a way 
out of the blind alley in which Western Eu¬ 
rope had found itself. The Athens crisis, 
although by far not the first one in the 
community, proved to be one of the most 
serious. “We failed to reach agreement across 
the board," said Andreas Papandreou, Prime 
Minister of Greece, and the Athens meeting’s 
chairman. 

The Western press raised the spectre of 
the community’s disintegration. The break¬ 
down of the summit, wrote the Paris new¬ 
spaper Liberation, may jeopardize European 
cooperation in politics and defence which at 
first seemed promising. 

The linchpin of the EEC mechanism for 
the regulation of agricultural production and 
marketing is the system of guaranteed pri¬ 
ces which are artificially maintained at a 
level higher than in other capitalist countri¬ 
es. These high prices were instrumental in 
boosting production. However, they also re¬ 
sulted in difficulties in the marketing of 
agricultural products within the Common 
Market. Surpluses of certain foods which 
accumulated as a result are not a sign of 


urban areas. Thus, in Sao Paulo, one of the 
largest cities of the world and an industrial 
centre of Brazil, the unemployed accounted 
in April 1983 for 31 per cent of the able- 
bodied population. In the Philippines, nearly 
a fourth of the able-bodied population are 
jobless. To lower the unemployment level, 
the government has set up a special body, 
the Board for Obtaining Employment Abroad. 
Thousands of Philippine people have to leave 
their native land in search of employment, 
either officially or illegally. About one mil¬ 
lion Philippine citizens are employed in the 
USA alone. 

The facts mentioned above prompt the 
conclusion that the “new industrial nations” 
are a fresh showcase of capitalism in the 
developing world concealing the unrestrain¬ 
ed exploitation of working people. This path 
leads to a qualitatively new stage in the en¬ 
slavement of the developing countries and 
to the accelerated spread in them of capi¬ 
talism with all its organic contradictions and 

1. MATSITSKY 

Green" Europe 

prosperity however, for many working people 
in Western Europe cannot afford them. 

These “surpluses” have spawned several 
other problems, for their storage is quite 
expensive. The problem was further exacer¬ 
bated by the fact that agricultural produce 
cannot be stored forever—sooner or later it 
must be marketed. This called for new ex¬ 
penses, this time for the subsidizing of their 
export. In 1982 alone planned subdidies for 
the sale on foreign markets of agricultural 
produce at prices lower than those in the 
EEC countries were 800 million ecus for 
sugar, 1,000 million ecus for beef, veal and 
other meat products, 1,400 and 2,300 milli¬ 
on ecus for cereal and dairy products respec¬ 
tively. All in all, approximately two-thirds 
of the EEC budget goes for the agricultural 
subsidies programme. According to Christop¬ 
her Tugendhat, in charge of the EEC’s 
budget, the principal cause of the imminent 
financial bankruptcy of the community is 
precisely the Ten’s agricultural activities. 

The high price policy has spawned a lot 
of problems. Is it justified? Has it, for 
example, improved the condition of the Com¬ 
mon Market farmer? 

Let us examine the facts. The net average 
income of a farmer in practically all EEC 
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countries in 1982 was below the mid*70s 
level. Average figures, however, frequently 
present a distorted picture. The situation of 
small farmers is much worse, for their pro¬ 
fits are much less or nonexistent. For 
example, in France the largest farms, which 
account for one-tenth of the country’s total, 
receive 45 per cent of the aggregate profits 
in the country’s agricultural sector. 

The situation is similar in most EEC 
countries. In Britain, in the early 1980s the 
25,000 big farms out of the total number 
of 154,000 accounted for moie than 50 per 
cent of the total sales in agricultural sec¬ 
tor. The incomes of 82 per cent of farms 
in West Germany and Luxemburg, 70 per 
cent of Danish farms and 63 per cent of 
Italian farms, are less than 80 per cent of 
the mean rate of profitability in these 
countries’ agriculture. During the 1960s and 
1970s up to 100,000 French farmers a year 
left their farms in search of jobs in urban 
areas. In 1982 alone, 23,000 small- and 
medium-sized farms went bankiupt in the 
FRG. Unemployment in other Common Mar¬ 
ket agricultures has bden steadily growing. 
In the early 1980s the number of unemployed 
m agriculture exceeded the number of workers 
with full-time employment. 

Why have annual price rises for agricul- 
ural products failed to guarantee stable 
ncomes for farmers? The answer is that 
Jgricultural costs increase at an even higher 
ate owing to the skyrocketing prices of 
ertilisers, agricultural implements, construc- 
ion materials, etc. Since the mid-70s the 
nflation rate has been higher than the rate 
)f growth of agricultural prices. The process 
lenefited only big agricultural operators 
who had lower production costs, as well as 
large monopolies which bought up agricul- 
ural produce cheap and resold it at a 
ronsiderable mark-up. 

The differences over EEC’s agricultural 
jolicy have had a centrifugal effect on the 
-ommunity’s members, sparking off "poultry”, 
“lamb”, “wine” and other wars, with each 
EEC member wantjng to protect its interests 
3t the expense of the others. No EEC 
ountry wants to discontinue the production 
3f traditional crops, and many seek self- 
sufficiency in agricultural products. The 
participants in the agricultural programme 
ire plagued by growing mistrust. They are 
10 longer sure that they will be able to 
icaceably resolve the community’s problems, 
^roof of this is the fact that every member 
>f the community firmly upholds its right 


of veto in discussions on the most impor¬ 
tant agricultural problems. 

In the early 80s the differences involved 
in agricultural integration became even 
more apparent. Many of integration's direc¬ 
tions proved to be dead ends. This provoked 
numerous proposals at all levels about 
restructuring the EEC agricultural policy, 
with long conferences devoted to the sub¬ 
ject However, as the Athens summit sho¬ 
wed, the interested parties failed to find a 
way out of the crisis. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the 
working people in Western Europe are 
sceptical about these proposals. The pro¬ 
posals of the Commission of Eu¬ 
ropean Communities on changes in the 
agricultural policy published in late July 
1983 contain, among other things, a pa¬ 
ragraph on the abolition of subsidies for 
consumers of butter as well as on the aboli¬ 
tion of a number of cash disbursements to 
meat producers. For British consumers of 
butter, beef and lamb alone these measures 
will mean additional expense of f 90 million 
annually. 

The planned entry of Spain and Portugal 
into the EEC will add new problems for 
the EEC’s agriculture and agricultural po¬ 
licy. According to estimates of the Commis¬ 
sion of European Communities, the inclu¬ 
sion of Spanish olive oil into the com¬ 
munity’s agricultural programme alone will 
add 800 million ecus annually to the com¬ 
munity’s storage and marketing bills. As a 
consequence, the EEC leadership has decided 
to put off the solution of the community’s 
most acute problems. It is expected that 
Spain’s main agricultural products such as 
olive oil, wine, vegetables and fruit will be 
phased into the community’s regulatory 
system over a transitional period of 10-12 
years, while during the first four or six 
years they will not be covered by the gener¬ 
al trading regime altogether. Spanish olive 
oil, which seems to be a thorn in the side 
of certain community members, will be 
excluded from the general system for 
10 years 

The above considerations testify to the 
inability of the EEC leadership to cope with 
the most urgent problems of integration. 
Therefore, they have been shelved for the 
time being. The record has shown, however, 
that time only adds to the EEC’s problems. 


V. ZUYEV 
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International Finance Centres 

(Singapore) 


During the 1970s and early 1980s new 
world finance cenlns emerged at the inter¬ 
national inleiest-beai mg capital market, 
specifically in Singapore, Hong Kong and 
Bahrein. Singapore, for example, has become 
one ol the live largest finance centres of 
the world in volume of international cur¬ 
rency credit operations, while Bahrein is 
successfully competing with such a recog¬ 
nized finance centre of the capitalist world 
as Frankfurt (FRG) 

Underlying this rapid development of the 
Asian finance centres are objective processes 
taking place in the world capitalist eco¬ 
nomy, primarily its growing internationali¬ 
zation. To serve their custoiiK-rs better, in¬ 
ternational banks opened in Southeast Asia 
and in the Middle East a network of their 
branches, affiliates and offices m ideal loca¬ 
tions for their activities Such conditions 
were created precisely in Singapore, Hong 
Kong and Bahrein by the local authorities 

Here foreign banks enjoy ta.x, legal 
and other privileges. For one, they are 
exempt compielcly or almost completely 
from paying taxes, which makes their ope¬ 
rations in these centres particularly profi¬ 
table and also allows them to conceal huge 
profits from taxation. The foreign banks arc 
also attracted here by the stability of the 
bourgeois political regimes in these count¬ 
ries. Against the background of the growing 
military tension in the Middle East and of 
the social-political instability in Soulheast 
Asia, Singapore, Hong Kong and Bahrein 
are seen by the international banking mono¬ 
polies as sanctuaries protecting them from 
the ravaging political and social conflicts 
in Asia. 

The principal lenders and borrowers in 
the new finance centres are the big West 
European, US and Japanese industrial and 
banking monopolies, while the object of 
their dealing is international capital, or 
rather the European currency credit resour¬ 
ces During the past few years however, the 
fast maturing local banking institutions arc 
increasingly crowding the foreign banks on 
these promising international credit markets. 
Some of them have become dominant in 
many spheres of banking and even created 
a developed network of their branches 


abroad, including finance centres of in¬ 
dustrialized countries. 

In Singapore international banking ac¬ 
tivity began to develop *n 1968, when the 
local authorities cancelled taxes on nonresi¬ 
dents' accounts and allowed coded accounts, 
as is the practice in Switzerland. During the 
subsequent years the government of Singa¬ 
pore undertook further steps to give the 
banks more rights to carry on their busi¬ 
ness. This is why in 1970 some 40 branches 
and affiliates of large international banks 
were opened here, while by 1982 the number 
of foreign and local financial institutions 
reached 304. Seventy out of the world’s 
100 largest banks are represented in Sin¬ 
gapore. 

The banking community is dominated 
mainly by foreign banks. For example, 
87 out of the 100 commercial banks operat¬ 
ing here are foreign. Besides the commerci¬ 
al banks which make up the backbone of 
this finance centre, Singapore has 43 trad¬ 
ing banks and 34 finance companies. Most 
banks specialize in financing the foreign 
trade of Singapore and other Southeast 
Asian countries and in serving credits to 
international and large national monopolies 
which operate in the countries of the region; 
the banks also carry out international credit 
operations. In 1981 foreign borrowers recei¬ 
ved in Singapore $962 million in credits. 

The main distinctive feature of the in¬ 
ternational finance centre in Singapore is 
its key position in the market of the Asian 
currencies of which it is the chief hub. From 
1969 to early 1983 the market volume has 
grown from $123 million to over $100,000 
million The growth of the market is furthe¬ 
red by the fact that it is better suited, by 
comparison to the European currency mar¬ 
ket, to its region’s demands. For example, 
it concentrates the currency reserves of the 
small holders and satisfies the demands for 
foreign currency of even comparatively 
small firms. 

A currency market is quite active in Sin¬ 
gapore serving the needs of customers not 
only from Singapore as such but also of 
those from other Southeast Asian countries. 
In 1982 the daily turnover of the market 
was $8,000-9,000 million against $350 mil- 
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lion in 1974. In the estimate of The Finan¬ 
cial Times, over half of the foreign currency 
which circulates in Asia passes through Sin¬ 
gapore banks. 

An important structural link of the Sin¬ 
gapore finance centre is the gold market 
established here in 1969, which is considered 
the second largest on the Asian continent 
after Hong Kong. In 1982 the volume of 
the daily operations in gold fluctuated bet¬ 
ween $8 and 12 million on the average. 

Singapore is mainly a market of short- 
and medium-term capital. The currency 
administration of Singapore is taking efforts 
to develop a long-term capital market in 
that country. With this aim in view, the 
Stock E.xchange of Singapore was set up 

A Country of 

When in October 1968 there occurred in 
Panama a military coup mounted by the 
leaders of the Panamanian Guardia Nacion- 
al, many people took it for one of the usual 
“pronunciamientos" that abound in the 
history of Latin America in general and in 
that of Panama in particular. However, 
General Omar Torrijos, who led the coup, 
“did not justify” the expectations of North 
.\merican experts on Latin America. He 
managed to rally patriotically-minded young 
officers and to create a military government 
that won popular support. 

The Torrijos government embarked wi¬ 
thout a fuss on comprehensive transforma¬ 
tions. realistically appraising the socio-eco¬ 
nomic situation in the country The main 
ciTorts were directed towards modernizing 
agriculture: a decree was issued on effecting 
an agrarian reform; the government expro¬ 
priated and nationalized part of the lands 
possessed by foreign companies and local 
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there in 1973 (replacing the joint Malaysia* 
Singapore stock exchange) which strongly 
stimulated the growth of that market. At 
the present time the securities of 261 com¬ 
panies are in demand in it, their market 
value being $26,700 million. 

A distinctive feature in the operation of 
the most finance institutions in Singapore 
is their specialization in attracting and ac¬ 
cumulating foreign capital the bulk of which 
is not used in Singapore but is transferred 
to other finance centres, mainly to Hong 
Kong, where it finds its final borrowers. 
This IS why Singapore is considered the 
most important capital finance accumulat¬ 
ing centre in Southeast Asia. 

V. KARPUNIN 

Two Oceans 

latifundium owners and established control 
over the production and sale of agricultural 
produce; initial steps were taken to create 
and develop the state sector of the eco¬ 
nomy; measures were taken to improve the 
socio-economic situation of the country’s 
working masses. 

The most resolute attitude w'as assumed 
by the Torrijos government towards the 
question about the Canal Zone that divides 
the country in two and links the Pacific 
and Atlantic. The canal runs within the so- 
called Panama Canal Zone (area 1,432 
square kilometres), which under the fetter¬ 
ing Aincrican-Panamanian treaty of No¬ 
vember 18, 1903, was “turned over” to the 
USA “permanently” as a concession. 

The Panamanian people could not accept 
a situation in which a part of their national 
territory was under foreign jurisdiction. 
“The problem of the canal,” said Torrijos, 
“has above all bearing on the national 
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^ntiments and only we, the Panamanians, 
ean solve this problem. We will make 
efforts to attain absolute sovereignty over 
the Panama Canal Zone.” Under pressure 
of massive actions by the working people 
of Panama supported by world public opi¬ 
nion, the USA had to begin negotiations 
After long talks plagued by numerous 
breaks, September 1977 saw the signing of 
new treaties on the Panama Canal; of 
exploitation and defence of the canal and 
both parties’ guarantees on its permanent 
neutrality. The treaties provide for restora¬ 
tion of Panama’s national jurisdiction over 
the Canal Zone, an increase in the revenues 
from the canal’s exploitation for Panama, 
withdrawal of Americans from Panamanian 
territory after 1999 and the turning over 
of control of the waterway to Panama. 

Despite their imperfection the new treaties 
do represent a step forward in the struggle 
of the Panamanian people for national libe¬ 
ration. That is why in the course of a 
plebiscite, on October 23, 1977, the over¬ 
whelming majority of the Panamanians 
voted in favour of the treaties. 

Panama has attained important conces¬ 
sions from the US Administration in the 
Panama Canal Commission that was set 
up under the 1977 treaties. The administra¬ 
tive council of the Commission (comprising 
five American and four Panamanian repre¬ 
sentatives) has announced the phasing out, 
by October 1985, of the "dual scale of 
wages" under which Americans are paid 
better than Panamanians for equal work. 
The elimination of the discriminatory scale 
introduced by the Americans in violation of 
the Panama Canal treaties and infringing 
on the interests of local manual and office 
workers, said Panama’s President Ricardo 
de la Espriella, is a major success of the 
Panamanian people in its struggle for 
establishing the Republic’s sovereignty over 
the whole of its territory. In economic terms 
it means that up to the year 2000, when 
the Panama Canal treaties terminate, the 
economy of Panama will get an additional 
$500 million in the form of wages paid to 
Panamanian workers. 

At the present juncture, however, many 
of the political and economic benefits which 
Panama expected to get from the new trea¬ 
ties haVe not yet materialized. The USA is 
continually violating the Canal treaties, 
obstructing their realization in every way 
possible. The reactionary and chauvinistic 
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circles in the USA who did not manage to 
prevent, the conclusion and ratification of 
the treaties managed nonetheless to force 
through Congress a number of amendments 
running counter to the spirit and letter of 
these documents. For instance, one of them 
gives exclusive rights to US naval ships 
for passage through the canal in an "emer¬ 
gency”. Another allows the USA to use 
armed forces to interfere in Panama’s in¬ 
ternal affairs. Boasted US Senator Jacob 
Javits that this amendment has provided 
the USA with the right to do in Panama 
whatever it wants to. 

Indeed in the Canal Zone at present there 
arc 14 US military bases with troop con¬ 
tingents of many thousands. At Fort Davis 
there is a school training policemen for 
Latin American countries. “Riot-control” 
squads are trained at Fort Gulick. The lat¬ 
ter IS also the headquarters of the Green 
Berets, troops trained to combat patriots. 
Thousands of US servicemen at Fort Ama¬ 
dor, Fort Cleilon and at other sites are 
constantly kept on the alert so that they 
could be dispatched at any moment to a 
region in Latin America where the interests 
of North American imperialism are “threa¬ 
tened”. Green Berets from the Canal Zone 
were sent to Guatemala in 1954 and to the 
Dominican Republic in 1965. At present 
they train there cut-throats from the troops 
of the repressive regime in El Salvador. 

The Pentagon uses these bases not only 
for training military specialists but also as 
direct beachheads for mounting aggression 
against the peoples of Central American 
states, including Nicaragua and the patriots 
of El Salvador ^ 

As a result of provocative actions on the 
part of the USA the situation in Central 
America has become extremely complicated. 
The government of Panama is active in the 
work of the Contadora Group (Mexico, Ve¬ 
nezuela, Colombia, Panama) which is taking 
efforts to help settle at the negotiating table 
the acute crisis that has engulfed the Centr¬ 
al American region. 

In its foreign policy activities, the present 
leadership of Panama is seeking to adhere 
to the UN principles, which in particular 
provide for self-determination of nations, 
non-interference in the internal affairs of 
other countries and withdrawal of foreign 
troops from all countries. 

A. KARPOVA 




KONSTANTIN CHERNENKO’S 

ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 
PUT BY “PRAVOA” 


Question: What is your assessment of the situation in the world at the 
present moment? In pai^icular, are there any signs of changes for the better 
in the policy of the United States of America? 

Answer: Regrettably, the situation In the world is not improving. It re¬ 
mains very dangerous, and this is due to the US Administration's continued 
reliance on armed force, on a policy of seeking military superiority and im¬ 
posing its order on other peoples. This was confirmed once again by Presi¬ 
dent Reagan's recent speech at Georgetown University. 

Even if sometimes peace rhetoric is heard from Washington, it is impos¬ 
sible, however hard one tries, to discern behind it any sign whatsoever of 
readiness to back up these words with deeds. To put it another way, new 
words do not mean a new policy. 

Let us turn to such a cardinal issue as ending the nuclear arms race. 

Perhaps the men in the White House have realized the danger and futi¬ 
lity of this race and begun to show restraint? Nothing of the sort. On the 
contrary, more and more new programmes for creating and deploying nuc¬ 
lear weapons are being pushed through in the United States. The deploy¬ 
ment of American nuclear missiles in Western Europe is continuing. All this 
is being done to break in one way or another the existing parity of forces. 

Such actions do not tally in any way with the task of ending the arms 
race. And it is not at all by chance that the United States has deliberately 
frustrated the very process of limiting and reducing nuclear arms and bro¬ 
ken off the talks both on strategic arms and on nuclear arms in Europe. 

Our contacts with the American side also show that no positive changes 
have taken place in the position of the United States on these cardinal is¬ 
sues. 

While persisting in its former line, the line that led to the collapse of the 
Geneva talks, and continuing to deploy its missiles in Western Europe, Wa¬ 
shington holds forth about its readiness to resume the talks. But, may one 
ask, talks on what? On how many and exactly what missiles targeted against 
the Soviet Union and our allies the United States can deploy in Europe? Such 
talks are not for us. 

There is no need to convince us of the usefulness of dialogue, the use¬ 
fulness of talks. The moment the United States and the other NATO countries 
who are acting at one with it take measures to restore the situation which 
existed before the deployment of the new American missiles in Western 
Europe began, the Soviet Union will not be found wanting. Such is the real 
road to negotiations. 

Question: What is the situation in the other fields of arms limitation and 
disarmament? 

I* 
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Answer: Progress on the other questions is also being blocked by the 
United States. I shall dwell on two or three areas. 

First of all, outer space. This is not the first year that the Soviet Union 
has been pressing for an accord directed at preventing the arms race from 
spreading to outer space. We are constantly raising this issue with the lea¬ 
ders of the United States. We do so because we clearly realize the dire con¬ 
sequences the militarization of outer space would entail. 

Meanwhile, the American President officially informed the'US Congress 
a few days ago that the government is launching a broad arms build-up 
programme in space and has no intention of reaching agreement with the 
Soviet Union on preventing the militarization of space supposedly because 
of the difficulties of verification. 

Quite bluntly and frankly—they do not want to negotiate. But in veritab'< 
le mockery'of common sense they express readiness to talk to us for the 
sole purpose of agreeing that accord on this issue is impossible. That is how 
the people in Washington treat pKjlitical dialogue and talks in general. 

Let us take another key issue—the prohibition of chemical weapons. 

As far back as 1972 the USSR and other socialist countries proposed at 
the Geneva Disarmament Committee to conclude a convention on the pro¬ 
hibition of the development, production and stockpiling of chemical wea¬ 
pons and on their destruction. They submitted a draft of such a convention 
at that time. 

Since then we have returned to this matter on many occasions, clarifying 
our proposals and making them more detailed. But all these years the Uni¬ 
ted States has impeded the conclusion of a convention on the total prohi¬ 
bition of chemical weapons. It has simply engaged in obstruction. 

Now the men in Washington have decided to pose as the champions of 
a ban on chemical weapons. For several months now the American leaders 
have been promising to table some proposals on this score in Geneva. But 
promises are only promises and how they are going to pan out is not known, 
and meantime, as follows from the President's remarks, a programme of 
building up and modernizing chemical weapons, stationed both on US ter¬ 
ritory and outside it, is being accelerated in the United States. 

Yet another example. Two Soviet-American treaties on limiting under¬ 
ground nuclear explosions have not been put info effect so far. They were 
signed almost ten years ago and we have proposed many times to the Uni¬ 
ted Sfates that they be ratified. However, to this day it refuses to do so. 

There is no end to the subterfuges that are being resorted to on^this 
question. At first it was said that the ratification of these treaties would hin¬ 
der talks on general and complete prohibition of nuclear weapon tests. Then, 
when these talks too were frustrated, difficulties of verification were invoked. 

Of course, the issue here has nothing to do with verification—the signed 
treaties contain thoroughly worked out provisions on this score. It is a mat¬ 
ter of something else—Washington's refusal to bind its hands with any limi¬ 
tations that would impede the building-up and sophistication of nuclear 
arms. 

I have touched on the question of verification also because the United 
States trots it out whenever it does not want agreement. When there is a 
real desire to reach agreement on measures relating to arms reduction and 
disarmament, verification is not and cannot be an obstjacle. This is borne out 
by past experience. 

Incidentally, considering the policy and practices of the United States, 
we are interested no less and probably more than the US in reliable verifica¬ 
tion adequate to concrete measures of arms limitation and disarmament. 

Question: It is sometimes said in the West that the Soviet Union does 
not wish to reach agreement with the United States because the USSR is 
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awaiting the outcome of the presidential elections there. How would yo« 
comment on this? 

Answer: I will say this. Those who circulate such ideas either do not 
know or, what is more likely, deliberately distort our policy, it is a princip¬ 
led policy and is not subject to transient vacillations. 

Over the years of Soviet-American relations we have dealt with various 
administrations in Washington. Whenever realism and a responsible ap¬ 
proach to relations with the Soviet Union were shown by US leaders, it can 
be said that things proceeded normally. This also had a favourable effect 
on the general situation in the world. In the absence of such a realistic ap¬ 
proach our relations worsened accordingly. 

Today, too, we are for normal, stable relations with the United States, 
relations based on equality, equal security and non-interference in each ot¬ 
her's internal affairs. 

Insinuations of some "calculations" on our part in connection with the 
elections in the United States are, it would seem, an attempt by some pe¬ 
ople to conceal their own reluctance to negotiate with the Soviet Union on 
issues that demand solution. As to how things stand in this respect, some 
idea is provided by comparison of the positions of the two sides if only on 
the issues I have just mentioned. 

Question: What in your opinion should be done so that people should 
no longer have to live in constant anxiety for peace? 


Answer: First and foremost, it is essential that the policy of states, espe¬ 
cially of states possessing nuclear weapons, be geared to eliminating the war 
danger, to strengthening peace. 

Efforts should be directed first of all at stopping and reversing the arms 
race. It is time to move from general discussions of the usefulness of talks to 
eliminating the serious obstacles that have been erected in the way of the 
limitation and reduction of armaments, the development of trust and mutu¬ 
ally advantageous cooperation. 

I have already mentioned a number of the Soviet Union's far-reaching 
proposals on definite issues in these areas. There are also other major ques¬ 
tions which require the concentration of concerted efforts. 

There is no doubt that a resolute turn for the better in the world would 
be facilitated if all the nuclear states were to assume the commitment not 
to be the first to use nuclear weapons and also on a quantitative and quali¬ 
tative freeze in nuclear arsenals. This does not require complex negotiations. 
Political resolve is what is needed here. The result would clearly be of im¬ 
mense significance in every respect. The main thing is that there would be 
an unequivocal demonstration of readiness to abandon attempts to achieve 
military superiority over others. Our country does not seek such superiority 
but neither will it.^allow such superiority to be gained over itself. 

It is extremely important in general that certain norms as regards the 
pursuance of peaceful aims be introduced in relations between states pos¬ 
sessing nuclear arms. I have spoken on this in detail before. 

The task of creating an atmosphere of trust in international relations is 
urgent. This calls for a responsible and balanced policy on the part of all 
states and the adoption of relevant practical measures to this end. The com¬ 
bination of major steps of significance both politically and in international 
law with measures in the field of military technology, as is advocated by 
the Soviet Union and the other socialist countries, would ensure the success 
of the Stockholm Conference, and make its results a major contribution to 
the strengthening of European and international security. 
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The most vigorous efforts should be made to eliminate existing seats of 
tension and military conflicts in various parts of the world and to prevent 
the appearance of new ones. 

In other words, there are no few possibilities for facilitating by definite 
actions the strengthening of peace and international security. 

The Soviet Union is prepared to cooperate with all states in the attain¬ 
ment of these aims. 

(Reprinted from New Times, No. 16, 1984). 


THE INVARIABILITY OF THE FOREIGN POLICY 
OF THE CPSU AND THE SOVIET STATE 


T he foreign policy of the CPSU and the Soviet state is rightfully called Le¬ 
ninist. It rests on the well-laid foundations of the Marxist-Leninist teaching 
and reflects the aspirations of the broad masses the world over and their vi¬ 
tal interests in safeguarding and strengthening peace, in averting a world 
nuclear war, and in promoting cooperation among the peoples in the name 
of progress for the entire humanity. Today, the foreign policy pursued by 
the Soviet state plays a particularly prominent role in solving the crucial 
problems facing the peoples and, above all, the prime question of war and 
peace. If we were to define the principal feature of Soviet foreign policy, 
this would be its peaceful character which is due to the class nature of the 
social system, the essence of the objectives it pursues, and its underlying 
principles themselves. It is precisely this distinctive feature of Soviet foreign 
policy that has been determining, since the very inception of the USSR, its 
class nature and securing active support for it not only by the peoples of 
this country but also by the broadest popular masses throughout the world. 


T he firmness of the Leninist course followed by the Communist Party and 
the country was demonstrated once again by the Extraordinary Plenary 
Meeting of the CPSU Central Committee, by the outcome of the election to 
the USSR Supreme Soviet, and by statements delivered by the leaders of 
the CPSU and the Soviet state during the election campaign. Under the lead¬ 
ership of the CPSU, the USSR has been consistent in pursuing the Leninist 
foreign policy, a course aimed at eliminating the threat of a nuclear war, at 
giving a firm rebuff to the aggressive designs of imperialism, and at conso¬ 
lidating peace and security for the peoples. The continuity of that course 
was borne out by the Extraordinary Plenary Meeting of the CPSU Central 
Committee, finding its most vivid reflection in the speech by Konstantin 
Chernenko, General Secretary of the CPSU Central Committee, who stressed 
the firm resolve of the Party and state to vigorously pursue "the policy aimed 
at removing the threat of a world nuclear war hanging over mankind. This 
Leninist policy of peace, the main features of which at the present historical 
stage were determined by the decisions of the latest Congresses of the 
CPSU, accords with the fundamental interests of the Soviet people, and ac¬ 
tually also of the other peoples of the world. And we firmly declare: we 
shall not deviate by an inch from that policy." 

The Extraordinary Plenary Meeting of the CPSU Central Committee, which 
gathered at an important period in the country's life, noted that the Commu¬ 
nist Party and the entire Soviet people suffered a grave loss with the death 
of Yuri Andropov, an outstanding figure in the Communist Party and the 
Soviet state, an impassioned patriot, Leninist and indomitable fighter for 
peace and communism. The positive processes which have been taking pla¬ 
ce of late in all spheres of the life of the Soviet people are connected with 
Yuri Andropov and his work. 

The Plenary Meeting of the CPSU Central Committee unanimously elec¬ 
ted as General Secretary of the CPSU Central Committee Konstantin Cher¬ 
nenko, whom the Party and the people know as an indefatigable fighter for 
implementing the Leninist policy of the Party, for the triumph of the ideas of 
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communism. In his speech at the Plenary Meeting Konstantin Chern^ko ga¬ 
ve a profound Marxist-Leninist analysis of the key problems of the domestic 
and foreign policy of the CPSU and Sovief state. The decisions of the Ple¬ 
nary Meeting of the CPSU Central Committee have received the unanimous 
approval and support of all Communists, of the entire Soviet people. They 
again showed the whole world that the Leninist course of the CPSU is in¬ 
variable and that it will be implemented consistently and unswervingly. 

The consistency and continuity of the foreign policy followed by the 
CPSU and the Soviet state hinge on the unswerving loyalty to Lenin's behests 
and on the steady realization of the tasks and objectives formulated by the 
great Lenin. The intrinsic significance of the Marxist-Leninist ideas consists in 
reflecting in the most comprehensive and profound manner the objective 
laws governing historical development, in accurately expressing the interests 
of the working class and of all working people and the demands of the 
global social progress, in making it possible to frame correct answers to the 
most burning and vital issues of today, in teaching one to look for bold and 
creative solutions to urgent problems, and in furnishing one with insight into 
the prospects of social development. The consistency and continuity of the 
foreign policy of the CPSU and the Soviet state rest on the class nature of 
the socialist system and on the fact that this policy is scientifically well- 
grounded, for it is worked out and implemented on the basis of an in-depth 
and comprehensive analysis of the objective trends in the development of 
international relations, taking into account the tremendous experience ac¬ 
quired by the Party and country in the struggle for the formation of a new 
social system. The Communist Party of the Soviet Union is the time-tested 
guarantor for the consistency and continuity of that policy. 

The continuity of the domestic and foreign policies of the CPSU and the 
Soviet state is capsulized in decisions taken by the CPSU Congresses and 
Plenary Meetings of its Central Committee which give a profound and all¬ 
round evaluation to the most important trends in international developments, 
sum up the results of the work accomplished, theoretically generalize new 
phenomena in the world politics, and define both current and long-term 
tasks and objectives of the country. In the sphere of foreign policy, the 
CPSU has mapped out a sweeping programme of practical action whose gist 
amounts to safeguarding peace on Earth and creating favourable conditions 
for the creative work of the Soviet people in the name of communism. Wit¬ 
hin the fraternal unity and interaction with other socialist countries, the So¬ 
viet Union has focussed its efforts on laying a solid foundation for the pea¬ 
ceful development of mankind on the basis of respect for the generally re¬ 
cognized rules and principles of international law. 

With a sense of tremendous responsibility to the Party and the people, 
the Extraordinary Plenary Meeting of the CPSU Central Committee has resol¬ 
ved the issues pertaining to the continuity of leadership and has precisely 
defined the fundamental directions of the foreign policy course at the con¬ 
temporary stage. The Plenary Meeting has stressed that continuity is not an 
abstract notion, but, a living, real thing. Essentially, it lies in the need to go 
forward without stopping, to go forward drawing on everything achieved 
previously, enriching it creatively, and concentrating the collective thought 
and energy of the Communists, the working class and all the people on 
unresolved tasks and the key problems of the present and future. 

The indissoluble interconnection and interdependence of domestic and 
foreign policies, of internal and external factors of building a new social 
system are becoming especially vivid in today's world. Lenin repeatedly 
pointed to the fact that it is imperative to view domestic and foreign policy 
problems as a single entity, proceeding from the belief that they are indis¬ 
solubly intertwined. "No idea," he wrote, "could be more erroneous or 
harmful than to separate foreign from home policy." 
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Life supplies conclusive evidence of the correctness and full scien¬ 
tific validity of Lenin's provisions concerning the internal and foreign poli¬ 
cies. A tremendous increase, both in depth and scope, in the impact of the 
peaceable foreign policy of the Soviet Union on the course and prospects 
of international development and on the character of processes transpiring 
in the international arena Is a direct and natural result of the achievements 
by the Soviet people in the building of communist society, in the develop¬ 
ment of the national economy, in the enhancement of its defence potential, 
and in the advancement of science, technology and culture. Its successes 
in all these spheres constitute a basis for the active and purposeful foreign 
policy of the Soviet state again bearing out the words of Lenin that "we are 
now exercising our main influence on the international revolution through 
our economic policy". 

In drawing up plans for the further development of the country, the 
Communist Party gives due regard to the complex and tense situation 
evolving at present in the world. The effectiveness of Soviet foreign policy 
is closely and inseparably linked with the development of the economy. 
The growing economic and defence might of the USSR also enhances the 
country's foreign policy potential. In the present-day conditions when the 
Soviet people are engaged in solving major economic tasks, the Party pays 
special attention to raising the effectiveness of production and its intensifica¬ 
tion, introducing the latest achievements of science and technology, imple¬ 
menting the food, energy and other comprehensive programmes, and im¬ 
proving the economic management system and the entire economic mechan¬ 
ism. The economic strategy of the Party is aimed at a comprehensive em¬ 
ployment of all the advantages inherent in the socialist economic system. 
In order to achieve this goal, the Party focusses on outstanding problems 
and difficulties and mobilizes the efforts of the entire people with a view to 
eliminating these problems entirely. In advancing a scientifically valid strategy 
for the further economic and social development of the Soviet state and in 
taking effective practical measures to translate it into life, the CPSU is seek¬ 
ing a confident and stable development of the economy, reliably meeting 
the requirements of the country. 


S oviet foreign policy exercises a powerful and multifaceted influence on 
the destinies of the present-day world and on historical development 
on the whole. The Great October Socialist Revolution has given rise to a 
fundamentally and intrinsically new state and, by the same token, has mar¬ 
ked the beginning of a new stage in the world historical evolution, the be¬ 
ginning of an overall restructuring of international relations. The key prob¬ 
lems of world politics are no longer settled exclusively in ministerial offices 
of major imperialist powers or within the walls of corporations and banks, 
but they have been transferred to the arena in which the true makers of 
history, i. e., the popular masses, can participate in their solution. It is due 
to the daily practice of Soviet foreign policy and a new and genuinely pe¬ 
ople's diplomacy originated by Lenin, that truly democratic principles and 
methods have been inaugurated in the sphere of international relations and 
the international politics has largely become a central point of activities for 
broad popular masses. This has signified a genuine revolution in internatio¬ 
nal relations. 

The role of the popular masses has acquired a particularly significant di¬ 
mension in the present-day conditions when the problem of averting a world 
War of annihilation has become the prime condition for the very survival of 
mankind and a crucial prerequisite for social progress. The steadily growing 
scope of the fight for peace, involving more and more forces, convincingly 
testifies that the peoples become aware of the overwhelming dependence 
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of fhe resolufion of ihe cardinal problems of foday upon their efforts and 
activity. The CPSU believes that broad popular masses are called upon to 
play a crucial part in curbing the designs of the imperialist warmongers. The 
Soviet people have always been in the vanguard of peace fighters on the 
planet. 

The historical record has abundantly demonstrated that success in safe¬ 
guarding and strengthening peace largely hinges on how strong the in¬ 
fluence of the socialist countries is in the world arena and how intense, per¬ 
severing and harmonious their activities are. Events have furnished ever new 
proof that the world socialist community which represents a new type of an 
international union never before known by history is gaining in strength and 
evolving with every passing year. 

That union rests on the common character of the social system and a pro¬ 
found commitment to the cause of peace, socialism and national indepen¬ 
dence, democracy and genuine freedom of the individual. The policies of 
the socialist community states embody the ideas of the international solida¬ 
rity of working people, respect for equality in rights and sovereignty of 
every state, non-interference in the internal affairs, and comradely mutual 
assistance. This provides a good basis for the successful development of 
their political and economic cooperation, relations in the fields of culture, 
science, and so on. Of tremendous significance in the present-day condi¬ 
tions is the coordination of the foreign policy activities of the fraternal coun¬ 
tries. A major part in this respect is played by the Warsaw Treaty Organi¬ 
zation which over the past years of its existence has proven that it is an 
efficient tool for working out a concerted foreign policy strategy and reach¬ 
ing agreement on practical actions by the socialist community countries in 
the interest of peace, detente and disarmament. 

The comprehensive strengthening of the cohesion of and the develop¬ 
ment of cooperation with the socialist countries in all spheres constitute a 
major area of foreign policy pursued by the CPSU and the Soviet state. The 
Soviet Union has always been and will continue to be a reliable friend and 
faithful ally of the peoples of the fraternal socialist countries. The peoples of 
the world pin on the Soviet Union and the socialist community countries 
their hopes and aspirations, their profound conviction that it is possible to 
avert a dangerous course of events and to safeguard a lasting peace and 
security on the planet. 

The Peace Programme advanced by the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union brilliantly reflects the peaceable thrust of the Soviet state's foreign 
policy. This Programme has elicited large-scale and active support pn the 
part of the fraternal socialist countries and other forces of peace and has 
become a broad platform for the powerful struggle for curbing the aggres¬ 
sive designs of imperialism, for ensuring a peaceful and equitable resolution 
of the urgent international problems of today, and in support of the national 
liberation movement of the peoples. 

Solidarity with the peoples which have cast off the yoke of colonial 
dependence and entered the road of independent development has always 
been a distinctive feature of Soviet foreign policy, reflecting its internatio¬ 
nalist nature. That course has been consistently pursued by the CPSU. Its 
unswerving realization in the present-day conditions is seen as an essential 
and important direction of the struggle for a durable peace on Earth. The 
peoples which have to repel the attacks by the aggressive forces of impe¬ 
rialism establishing seats of bloody violence and war conflagration are awa¬ 
re that they have a solid support in the person of the USSR. 

The steadily developing relations of fhe Soviet Union with the newly- 
free states symbolize the community of the vital interests of the world of 
socialism and the present-day national liberation movement. Close contacts 
are maintained with many of these countries in most diverse spheres. The 
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Soviet Union is bound to some newly-free states by treaties of friendship and 
cooperation. 

We are witnessing profound changes and complex processes transpiring 
in the developing world. All those phenomena can hardly be evaluated in 
a simple manner. Yet, there is no doubt that the newly-free states exercise 
an ever-increasing influence on the world politics. The generally anti-impe¬ 
rialist thrust of their policies is motivated by objective factors. At the same 
time, one cannot disregard the fact that the positions of imperialism are still 
powerful in many of those countries and that imperialism strongly influences 
their policies. This is why the struggle against imperialism, against old and 
new forms of colonial dependence continues to retain its urgency. 

The successes gained by the peoples in the struggle for their freedom, 
independence, and for the right to determine their socio-economic develop¬ 
ment freely and without outside interference encounter the most fierce oppo¬ 
sition on the part of the imperialist and reactionary forces. Here again, just 
as in the past, US imperialism is acting as the chief enemy of the national 
liberation movement. 

The most aggressive imperialist quarters in the United States have lately 
launched a series of direct attacks against the forces of national liberation 
in a bid to foist their will on the peoples and to prevent social transforma¬ 
tions. The most flagrant cases are the US aggression against Grenada, large- 
scale subversive activities against Nicaragua, the direct armed intervention 
by US imperialism in the internal affairs of Lebanon, threats directed against 
Syria, an economic blockade, and military threats against socialist Cuba. The 
Soviet Union, other socialist countries and all true forces of peace have firmly 
and resolutely denounced those actions undertaken by the militaristic quar¬ 
ters. 

The dangers inherent in such a course in international affairs are self- 
evident, for it enhances the threat of armed clash and undermines stability 
in various regions of the globe. Yet, no less evident is the futility of reliance 
on terror, violence and the war threat as a means of attaining global strate¬ 
gic goals of US imperialism. The realities of our era have placed a lid on the 
capabilities of the imperialist policy of international brigandage, and impe¬ 
rialism nowadays is no longer able to secure a radical change in the world 
correlation of forces in its favour. 

To imagine just for a moment what would have occurred if the Soviet sta¬ 
te and the socialist community had not existed would be more than enough 
for realizing the colossal influence exercised by the socialist countries on the 
deveiopment of international relations in the present-day world. For it is 
their might and the consistent course towards curtailing the imperialist po¬ 
licies that have been decisively containing the aggressive schemes of US 
imperialism. Although the US ruling quarters never stop resorting to blatant 
methods of pressure and diktat in their relations with other states, those 
methods by no means produce the effect hoped for by the tycoons of US 
capital. 

The peoples of the globe oppose the adventurist policies of the milita¬ 
ristic quarters of the USA and NATO with their own inexorable resolve to 
safeguard peace and to foil the aggressive designs of the newly-brought-to- 
light aspirants to world domination. 


I n its policy regarding capitalist countries, the Soviet Union has been gui- 
' ded by the time-tested Leninist principles of peaceful coexistence. The vi¬ 
ability of this policy has stood the trial of history itself. The principles of 
peaceful coexistence have become particularly relevant at present, in the era 
of nuclear weapons and highly accurate missiles. Guided by these principles, 
the Soviet Union stands for the development of peaceful and mutually ad« 
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vantageous cooperation with the states on all continents and for the peace¬ 
ful settlement of all controversial international problems through serious, 
equal and constructive negotiations. 

A key problem is the curtailment of the arms race and a real alleviation 
of the war threat hanging over humanity. Andrei Gromyko has stressed that 
the USSR "has advanced a series of major initiatives of principled signifi¬ 
cance. They boil down to the consolidation of peace. To this end, it is ne¬ 
cessary above all, to renounce attempts to upset the existing military and 
strategic equilibrium, to discontinue the nuclear arms buildup, and to exert 
efforts to limit and reduce these arms". • 

Soviet proposals on these matters are imbued with the true spirit of rea¬ 
lism and constructiveness, and they open up clear prospects for achieving 
practical accords. The Soviet Union proceeds from the belief that the existing 
military and strategic equilibrium must not be upset. The USSR does not 
seek military superiority over others, nor will it ever permit this balance to 
be tipped in the favour of imperialist forces. The Soviet Union combines its 
course towards the comprehensive enhancement of its own defence capabi¬ 
lity and security and that of its allies with constructive efforts aimed at lo¬ 
wering the war threat and improving the international situation. That course 
is fully in keeping with the security interests of the USSR and with the In¬ 
terests of universal peace, and it will be consistently and invariably pursued 
by the CPSU and the state. 

The main road to confidence among states and to averting nuclear war 
lies through the cessation of the arms race which places a heavy burden on 
the peoples and through a comeback to tranquil and correct relations among 
countries and to detente. The Soviet Union and the fraternal socialist count¬ 
ries put forward a clear-cut, concrete and realistic programme for curbing 
the arms race and reducing both nuclear and conventional armaments. This 
line counterbalances the militaristic strategy of imperialist forces that bear 
the burden of the responsibility for the unbridled arms race which they are 
resorting to with a view to their bygone world supremacy. It is precisely 
from this perspective that the peoples rate the militaristic course of the USA 
and NATO which have taken a new perilous step by setting about the dep¬ 
loyment of the first-strike nuclear weapons in several West European coun¬ 
tries. 

The Soviet Union has more than once accentuated the dangers inherent 
in such actions and pointed out that they bring about strained relations 
among states and a serious aggravation of the international situation both 
in Europe and throughout the world. Despite the appeals by this country to 
give up that policy and to replace it with a policy of peace and cooplera- 
tion, the policy-makers in the Western powers persist in stubbornly ignoring 
the will of their peoples to achieve peace and cooperation. This course has 
resulted in jeopardizing many positive accomplishments in relations between 
states with different social systems. Such a course of events evokes profound 
anxiety on the part of the international community and justified concern of 
the whole of mankind. 

The prime imperative of our times is to do away with these dangerous 
trends in world relations, to revive the spirit of detente and to reduce the 
threat of military clash. A powerful and invincible front of peace forces, 
with the Soviet Union in its vanguard, has been forged in the crucible of 
the struggle for the implementation of those pressing tasks. The mainstream 
of the realization of those tasks is constituted by the well-known Soviet pro¬ 
posals aimed at lowering the level of the nuclear missile confrontation in 
Europe. Those proposals fully retain their relevance and importance in the 
current international situation, and their validity has been reaffirmed by the 
Soviet side. 

At various international forums, including the United Nations, the Confe¬ 
rence on Confidence- and Security-Building Measures and Disarmament in 
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Europe, ihe Soviet Union has been consistently proposing specific actions 
aimed at a radical improvement of the political climate on the planet. This 
would be greatly facilitated by a pledge by all nuclear powers not to be 
the first to use nuclear weapons, and an international accord on the non-use 
of armed force in general. As is known, the USSR has assumed a unilateral 
obligation not to initiate a nuclear exchange, this convincingly demonstrating 
the sincere interest of this country in peace and in the prevention of nuclear 
war. The USSR is not only speaking in favour of peace but also doing its 
utmost to consolidate it with practical steps and to ward off the war threat. 
The Soviet Union's words have never conflicted with the deeds. This is a 
distinctive feature of the Leninist foreign policy of the Soviet state. 

The important initiatives of basic significance in key areas of in¬ 
ternational politics advanced by the USSR include the Soviet proposal to 
freeze nuclear weapons. This could be done by the Soviet Union and the 
United States for starters. However, the American side is not showing a rea¬ 
diness to agree to this step. The Soviet Union has also tabled specific pro¬ 
posals to eliminate the threat of force from and in outer space. This co¬ 
untry urgently calls upon the United States to begin negotiations on this issue 
without delay. The socialist countries have also put forward a proposal on 
ridding Europe of chemical weapons and a detailed draft agreement on a 
mutual reduction of armed forces and armaments in Central Europe. 

Even this incomplete list of initiatives by the Soviet Union and other so¬ 
cialist countries, undertaken in order to reach mutually acceptable accords, 
shows their sincere interest in attaining a favourable turnabout in internatio¬ 
nal affairs. For the time being, however, these steps are encountering an 
obstructionist stand on the part of Washington and its NATO allies. 

A new extremely important and timely initiative of the Soviet Union is 
this country's proposal that the nuclear powers be guided by specific norms, 
which was advanced in a speech made by Konstantin Chernenko before 
voters in Moscow on March 2, 1984. Making these norms the underpinnings 
of its policy, the USSR has declared itself willing at any time to negotiate 
with the other nuclear powers joint acknowledgement of such norms and 
their legal formalization. As viewed by the Soviet Union, these norms can 
be summed up as follows: 

To regard the prevention of a nuclear war as the foremost aim of foreign 
policy. And to preclude situations that would be fraught with the danger of 
a nuclear conflict. If such a danger arises, to hold urgent consultations wit¬ 
hout delay in order to prevent a nuclear conflagration. 

To renounce propaganda of nuclear war in any of its variants—global or 
limited. 

To pledge not to be the first to use nuclear weapons. 

Under no circumstances to use nuclear weapons against non-nuclear 
countries on whose territory there are no such weapons. To respect the sta¬ 
tus of an already established nuclear-free zone and to encourage the crea¬ 
tion of new such zones in various parts of the world. 

To prevent the proliferation of nuclear weapons in any form: not to 
transfer such weapons or control over them to anyone; not to deploy them 
on the territory of countries where they do not exist; not to extend the 
nuclear arms raccj^ to new spheres, outer space included. 

To work step by step, on the basis of the principle of equal security, for 
a reduction in nuclear weapons up to and including their complete elimina¬ 
tion in all varieties. 

These Soviet proposals, which accord with the vital interests of the whole 
of humanity, have evoked a broad international response, which has shown 
again that the foreign policy of the Soviet Union enjoys tremendous pres¬ 
tige in the world arena. 

Amidst the heightening international tensions the adoption of measures 
not to increase and to reduce military expenditures would be an important 
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step. Proceeding from the fact that the arms race is fed by rapidly growing 
allocations for military purposes, the member states of the Warsaw Treaty 
have addressed themselves to the NATO member states regarding negotia¬ 
tions on the issue of a non-increase and reduction of military expenditures. 
These proposals are aimed at reaching specific accords immediately on their 
non-increase and subsequent reduction in order to further the cessation of 
the arms race and pass over to disarmament, and to use the funds released 
for economic and social development needs, including those needs in the 
developing countries. The socialist countries have advanced concrete mea¬ 
sures aimed at resolving the question of a reduction in military spending, 
underscoring the fact that these talks should be conducted with the direct 
participation of all the member countries of the two alliances. The holding 
of the above-mentioned talks would help improve the political climate in 
Europe and the rest of the world and would meet the vital interests of the 
peoples, who are deeply concerned over the arms race. 

Positions of principle govern the approach of the Soviet state to the de¬ 
velopment of its relations with the leading capitalist countries, primarily 
with the United States. The readiness to develop those relations has been 
repeatedly expressed by the Soviet Union at the highest level; moreover, 
it has been s^essed that Soviet-American relations should be built on the 
basis of equality and equal security, mutual regard for legitimate interests, 
and non-interference in each other's internal affairs. If the USA displayed a 
practical readiness to abide by those principles, this would make it possible 
to set about normalizing relations between the two countries. 

The peaceloving declarations heard of late from Washington contrast 
sharply with the American Administration's practical actions. It is completely 
obvious that such declarations can be taken seriously only in the event they 
are backed up by real actions. The Soviet Union believes that the United 
States has numerous opportunities to prove its peaceableness with practical 
deeds. A favourable stand on specific Soviet proposals, and the achieve¬ 
ment of accords on them could become the start of a real turnabout in So¬ 
viet-American relations and would help improve the international situation 
overall. It is for this goal that the USSR is striving, buttressing its readiness 
with real actions. 

The development of the Soviet Union's relations with Western powers is 
a process which depends not only on this country. The USSR is in favour of 
their fruitful development in the interests of peace and stands for ensuring a 
turn for the better in the existing international situation. It is essential that 
not only the USSR and its allies but the Western powers, too, exert efforts 
to achieve that goal. The road to peace has never run the rails of an^ arms 
race or heated confrontation in relations between states belonging to the 
two opposite social systems. What is needed here is a genuine yearning for 
mutual understanding and cooperation and a realistic and constructive 
approach, which has been invariably demonstrated by the Soviet Union's 
policy. 


T he foreign policy of the CPSU and the Soviet state fully reflects the res¬ 
ponsibility to the peoples, borne by the Soviet Union as a great socialist 
power, regarding the maintenance and consolidation of peace. The USSR 
places its entire enormous potential on the scales of peace and international 
cooperation, it devotes all its energies to the struggle for peace, making it 
the centrepiece of ail its creative plans and aspirations. The CPSU has been 
of the view that the historical dispute between socialism and capitalism 
should be settled not by force of arms, not by a military means but through 
a peaceful competition of the two systems. It is from the perspective of that 
fundamental provision that the CPSU and the Soviet state have approached 
the practical resolution of the specific international problems of today. 
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The foreign policy of the CPSU and the Soviet state at the present stage, 
like the entire history of Soviet foreign policy, amply testifies to the inva¬ 
riability of the foreign policy course of the Soviet Union and to fidelity to 
the behests of Lenin, who pointed out that "the foreign policy of Soviet 
power should in no way be variable". 

Soviet foreign policy is imbued with the spirit of historical optimism. We 
know that the world has been developing according to laws discovered by 
the great teaching of Marxism-Leninism, and no forces can abrogate them. 
Imperialism is not able to stop the forward march of human society along 
the road of social progress. The current crucial stage in the development of 
the world situation abundantly shows that the peoples of the world are able 
to frustrate the plans for pushing mankind nearer to a nuclear catastrophe, 
to constrain the aggressive militaristic quarters, and to pave the way to¬ 
wards a radical improvement of the international political climate. 

The entire foreign policy activities of the CPSU and the Soviet state are 
subordinated to those objectives. The Soviet people firmly support and 
approve those activities because they see therein a reflection of their pro¬ 
found aspirations and vital interests. The unanimous support of the internal 
and foreign policy of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union has been 
most conclusively borne out by the elections to the USSR Supreme Soviet, 
which have demonstrated the indissoluble unity of the Party and the people 
and the cohesion of Soviet people around their tried-and-tested vanguard— 
the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 



LENIN’S CONCEPT 
OF PEACEFUL COEXISTENCE, 

AND PRESENT-DAY WORLD 

A. LEBEDEV. S. GRIBANOV 


T he early 1980s have witnessed a sharp deterioration of the interna¬ 
tional situation. The US imperialist reactionary quarters and their 
NATO allies are more openly banking on deciding the historical rivalry 
with socialism through military confrontation; they have put the bourgeois 
propaganda machine into high gear to accustom mankind to the idea 
that a global nuclear conflict is inevitable. 

This complex situation created by imperialism, US imperialism first 
and foremost, poses the vital question: Can mankind avoid an all- 
devastating nuclear conflagration? The answer is to be found in Lenin’s 
concept of peaceful coexistence of states belonging to different social 
systems which is one of the key elements of Soviet foreign policy. “The 
great Lenin,” stressed Konstantin Chernenko, General Secretary of the 
CPSU Central Committee, at the Extraordinary February 1984 Plenary 
Meeting of the CPSU Central Committee, “bequeathed to us the principle 
of peaceful coexistence of states with different social systems. Our fidelity 
to this principle is unchanging. Nowadays, in the age of nuclear weapons 
and super-accurate missiles, people need it as ever before.” 


T he greatness of Lenin’s genius consists in the fact that he not only 
showed the masses the road towards new life, he also translated into 
reality the centuries-old aspirations of the working people for genuine 
freedom, social equality and justice. The echo of the Great October 
Socialist Revolution reverberated all over the planet and produced 
radical transformations in the pattern of social development. It heralded 
in an epoch of transition from capitalism to socialism on a global scale. 
In international relations it posed a question: On what principles should 
relations between a socialist state and the capitalist countries be based? 

Lenin saw the main task of the victorious socialist revolution to lie 
in the organization of economic construction and in practical moves 
towards socialism. “The struggle in this field,” he emphasized, “has now 
become global. Once we solve this problem, we shall have certainly and 
finally won on international scale.” * 

The creation of the most favourable international conditions for the 
building of a new society, for the realization of the vast potential of 
socialist relations of production has been and remains the principle 
objective of socialist foreign policy. 

It is obvious that these most favourable conditions can be attained 
only in conditions of peace. From the inception of the USSR the struggle 
for the preservation and consolidation of peace has been the main thrust 


' V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 32, p. 437. 
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of its socialist foreign policy, which embodies the genuinely peaceful 
character of the new social system and the indissoluble organic link 
between its domestic and foreign policies. 

In its very first foreign policy document—Decree on Peace—the young 
Soviet Republic appealed to all peoples and governments of the belligerent 
countries to stop the bloodshed and to sign a just peace without annexa¬ 
tions and indemnities on the basis of self-determination for all nations 
and peoples. The world historic significance of this Lenin’s Decree lies 
in the fact that in effect it proclaimed the key principles of Soviet 
foreign policy: the struggle for peace and peaceful coexistence between 
states with different social and economic systems, proletarian interna¬ 
tionalism, recognition of complete equality of all peoples, respect for 
sovereignty and independence and finally, non-interference in their 
internal affairs. It is the purposeful and consistent implementation of 
these Leninist principles, which has been determining the strategy of 
struggle of the Soviet state, and then of the socialist community as a 
whole for peace and cooperation among the peoples of all the countries 
that conditions the revolutionary and transformative character of socialist 
foreign policy. 

The concepts of peace and socialism are indivisible. It is precisely 
the building of socialism and the consolidation of its international 
positions that have permitted putting on the agenda the goal of outlawing 
war for all times. In its turn, the struggle for stable peace on Earth is 
an indispensable condition of mankind’s social progress. The dialectical 
relationship between these objectives was brilliantly demonstrated by 
Lenin. 

The experience of the first few post-revolutionary years showed 
convincingly that the road to peace is not strewn with roses. Lenin 
stressed: “It is highly naive to think that peace can be easily attained, and 
that the bourgeoisie will hand it to us on a platter as soon as we mention 
it.” 2 

This conclusion is of intransient significance. For a long time 
capitalist countries rejected the Soviet state’s proposals of peaceful coo¬ 
peration. Furthermore, encircled by enemies, it had to fight back the 
military intervention of the imperialist powers’ united forces. The heroic 
efforts of the Soviet people foiled the attempts to strangle the young 
Republic of the Soviets. 

Peaceful coexistence between states with different social systems, 
which essentially means renunciation of the use of military force in the 
historic competition of the two systems, was in fact imposed on 
imperialism which has lost none of its aggressiveness. It would be an 
unforgivable illusion to believe that after the socialist state entered a 
period of peaceful coexistence with the capitalist world the imperialist 
bourgeoisie would abandon its plans to take a social revenge. 

Consistently advocating peaceful coexistence with capitalist countries 
whose expediency and practicability he never tired of demonstrating, and 
guiding the country’s breakaway from diplomatic isolation, Lenin never 
thought that peaceful coexistence would henceforth be secured 
automatically. 

The threat of a breach of peace stems not from the fact of simultaneous 
existence of states belonging to different social systems but from the 
aggressive, anti-Soviet designs of imperialism which has not abandoned 
hopes of turning back the wheel of history and deciding the historical 
rivalry with socialism on the battlefield. It follows that peace will not 
come of itself, one must struggle for it, one must win it, isolating 


* V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol 26, p. 345. 
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those who are prepared to throw mankind into a bloodbath for the sake 
of their ambitious plans. 

As the socialist state grew stronger, the first five-year plans gained 
momentum and the broad masses of working people abroad extended 
increasing support to the Soviet Union’s foreign policy of peace, the ranks 
of proponents of adventurist policies shrank but did not disappear 
altogether. The Soviet Union’s efforts to build collective security in 
Europe in the 1930s found no understanding in the West and it became 
impossible to avoid the Second World War, However, the war’s course 
and results graphically demonstrated the might of the 'Soviet Union 
and its resolve and capability of beating back all attempts to destroy 
socialism militarily. Moreover, the possibility was convincingly confirmed 
of cooperation between a socialist country and capitalist countries—allies 
in the anti-Hitler coalition—based on a certain concurrence of foreign 
policy interests. Lenin’s concept of peaceful coexistence was thus amply 
proven onee again. 

After the Second World War the scope of peaceful coexistence in 
relations between states of the two social systems broadened considerably 
as a result of a radical change in the alignment of class and political 
forces in favour of socialism. The appearance of the socialist community, 
the growth of its economic and defensive might, the emergence in the 
world arena of young newly-free states having a stake in peace for 
consolidating their political independence, and the stronger positions of 
the antiwar movement combined to have a restraining effect on imperialism 
and put up a formidable barrier in the way of its aggressive designs. 
The capitalist powers had to accept the principles of peaceful coexistence 
as a basis of their relations with the socialist countries and to start to 
build broader economic and cultural tics with them. 

The concept of peaceful coexistence drew increasing support not only 
because nowadays peace is a favourable prerequisite for social progress. 
The appearance of deadly mass destruction weapons in countries’ arsenals 
created a situation when their use could spell the end of human civiliza¬ 
tion. This threat of self-destruction was foreseen by Lenin who wrote in 
1918, that “not only would a war between advanced countries be an 
enormous crime” but it might “undermine the very foundations of human 
society”.^ Nowadays peace is not just a preferred state of international 
relations, it is a categorical imperative, a sine qua non of mankind’s 
steady short-term and long-term progress; it is a concrete practical 
problem which calls for its early and definitive resolution already 
within the lifetime of this generation. *- 

Given the existing military-strategic parity between the two opposing 
social systems which was attained at great cost to the Soviet people and 
is therefore its historic gain, all attempts of certain reckless imperialist 
politicians to cut the Gordian knot of the existing international differences 
by a single stroke of a nuclear sword are truly suicidal and can have 
no moral or rational justification. Peaceful coexistence which from the 
moment of its implementation through the efforts of Soviet state 
contributed to the establishment of healthier norms of international 
relations is not simply desirable or expedient for mankind’s social 
progress. It has become an absolute necessity because it alone can secure 
the foremost human right—the right to life. Prevention of nuclear war 
and the creation of conditions in which the clear skies of the planet 
could never be marred by the ominous mushroom clouds of nuclear 
explosions—this is a problem where the interests of all social strata 
merge into one common, universal interest. The policy of peaceful 
coexistence consistently pursued by the USSR and the other socialist 


^ V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 27, p. 422, 
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community countries is thus a realization of class-oriented and general 
democratic tasks in their organic unity. 

Peaceful coexistence between states with opposite social systems is, 
naturally, a complicated process directly bound up with the overall world 
situation at each historical stage. It is a known fact that relations 
between the socialist and capitalist states have gone through different 
periods—both of sharp confrontation and of extensive mutually beneficial 
cooperation. Undoubtedly, the best conditions for stable peaceful 
coexistence take shape amidst an casing of international tensions. It is 
detente that makes it possible to do away with brinkmanship and to use 
the achievements of human civilization for the benefit of all peoples. 

The record has shown that declines and upswings are possible in 
interstate relations that are based on peaceful coexistence. Life itself 
demands, however, that international relations be free of such wild 
concepts as a “crusade” against, and “rolling back” communism, and 
that ideological confrontation not undermine the foundations of peace¬ 
ful coexistence. There are rather specific rules and norms which the 
states of the two systems must abide by with particular stringence in the 
nuclear age. The importance of observing these norms was clearly stated 
by Konstantin Chernenko in his election speech. 

Today the relationship between the policy of peaceful coexistence in 
all its multi-faceted aspects—normalization of interstate relations, political 
detente, economic cooperation and military detente—and mankind’s 
overall progress is clear as never before. This background throws into a 
specially bold relief the oiuinous, profoundly inhuman character of the 
designs of reactionary imperialist quarters which are preparing for 
military confrontation with socialism, having tried to torpedo detente 
and having thrown the world into a morass of instability. 


hat impelled the imperialist quarters of the leading capitalist states 
to accept detente in the early 1970s and what caused the volte-face at 
the turn of the 1980s? 

The success of the postwar programmes of socio-economic and 
political development in the USSR and the other socialist countries 
considerably heightened socialism’s prestige and influence on the course 
of international developments. The sphere of imperialism’s domination 
correspondingly shrank, its internal contradictions exacerbated, and 
capitalist society completely and irrevocably lost historical initiatives and 
suffered repeated setbacks in the competition with socialism. 

US leaders are still fond of claiming that when America had a 
monopoly on atomic weapons in the 1940s it was “generous enough” not 
to use the A-bomb to impose its rule on the world. Washington’s declara¬ 
tions of “generosity” and “goodwill” are not serious to say the least. The 
explanation is that the White House did not have sufficiently effective 
nuclear weapons delivery vehicles; furthermore, the majority of American 
leaders at the time, in spite of the rampant anti-communist hysteria, were 
compelled to view the situation soberly and realised the sheer madness of 
plans to attack a country which had just broken the back of Hitler’s war 
machine. 

Atomic blackmail is a different matter altogether. It was repeatedly 
resorted to by US diplomacy to the ear-splitting accompaniment of cold 
war chants. However, all hopes to influence the Soviet system and to 
undermine socialism through threats and pressure were dashed. 

Bourgeois ideologists and politicians at the time were engaged in a 
painful process of reappraisal of values. Part of them concluded that in 
the context of military-strategic parity it is necessary to change tactics. 
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to ease international tensions and after patching up the facade of 
bourgeois society to try and bolster capitalism’s positions while doing 
everything possible to weaken socialism. In other words, they saw in 
detente as a form of peaceful coexistence an opportunity of maintaining 
the social status quo and a well-nigh legitimate avenue for interfering 
in the socialist countries’ internal affairs with a view to imposing on them 
Western values and undermining the existing social system. 

It is obvious that such designs were built on sand. Revolutions, class 
struggle and national liberation movements cannot be abolished by any 
international agreements. It is not the Soviet Union that is to blame for 
mounting social tensions in the capitalist world. It is the course of 
history itself, its objective laws which inexorably bring about the aggrava¬ 
tion of the general crisis of capitalism which reproduces its inherent 
antagonisms on an ever growing scale. Plans to “soften up’’ the socialist 
community also ended in a complete fiasco. 

Detente clearly did not prove equal to the hopes of imperialism’s 
reactionary quarters to slow down social progress, to give a second 
breath to capitalism; it did not save it from crushing defeats. And then 
followed a series of clumsy attempts to push the blame on the USSR and 
other socialist countries for violating “the code of detente’’; myths of a 
“Soviet threat” were reactivated, and all sorts of inventions about the 
Soviet Union breaking military-strategic parity were launched into the 
ideological orbit. However, it was impossible to conceal from the world 
public at large the true objective of this unbridled anti-Soviet campaign 
which according to the Western press marked the beginning of the 
second cold war. 

Official Washington cannot camouflage the strong ideological slant on 
its approach to interstate relations, and it seems that it does not want to 
any longer. They have taken out of mothballs their old demands in the 
spirit of the 1940s and the 1950s to do away with socialism, both in 
countries where it has firmly taken root during the last few decades and 
in the newly-free states where it is still young. Undisguised anti¬ 
communism and anti-Sovietism are now the underpinnings of Washing¬ 
ton’s foreign policy. 

“The Reagan Administration sees the world through the prism not of 
history but of ideology,” writes Arthur Schlesingcr in Foreign Affairs, 
adding that this perspective means that “the United States is infinitely 
virtuous and that the Soviet Union is infinitely wicked”. This prominent 
US historian goes on to warn about the great danger of Washington 
transferring this ideological approach to the sphere of the nuclear arms 
race. He points out that the concept of the present US leaders precludes 
the very idea of a reconciliation or compromise. It precludes the idea of 
coexistence, for how can one compromise or coexist with evil? It does not 
offer any other perspective except opposing the enemy by every means, by 
war to the last breath. 

The world’s slipping into the nuclear abyss today can be prevented 
only through strict observance of the principles of peaceful coexistence 
and the treaties signed on their basis. Unquestionably, detente facilitates 
the pursuit of this policy; it is more reliable as it brings greater benefits 
to peoples because it promotes cooperation in a variety of fields. In the 
1970s detente took root in the consciousness of peoples. It brought them 
to the realization that the struggle for the implementation of the principles 
of peaceful coexistence is the sacred duty of every honest man and 
woman, because peace on Earth is man’s supreme possession. 

Certain Western politicians asked prophetically; What is better—to 
be red or dead? American and West European reactionaries have long 
tried to use this provocative question to intimidate their own peoples. 
However, history has given the lie to this propaganda trick about 
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“communist enslavement”. Socialism’s ideas are inexorably spreading in 
the world despite attempts of world imperialist reaction to block this 
objective process. 

As for ideological differences, the Soviet Union is opposed as a matter 
of principle to transferring them to the sphere of international relations. 


T he adventurist foreign policy of the USA and its NATO allies must be 
countered by the mounting efforts of the socialist community in the 
struggle to establish the principles of peaceful coexistence in the interna¬ 
tional relations. Important as it is, it is still not sufficient Just to write 
them into international documents, since it is well known that imperialist 
states violate with impunity the Charter of the United Nations and other 
multilateral and bilateral agreements. Therefore, undeviating 
observance of these principles by all states, regardless of their ideological 
differences, should be sought in practice. 

A great deal depends here on the actual balance and alignment of 
political and military forces in the world. Hence the importance of 
preserving the military-strategic parity between the Warsaw Treaty 
Organization and NATO and of blocking all attempts by the USA and 
its allies to upset the approximate parity and to achieve military 
superiority. 

The socialist countries arc not alone in wishing to preserve this parity. 
This wish is shared by many Western governments and non-aligned 
countries. Washington’s claims to military superiority provoke alarm and 
rebuff on the part of ever-growing public forces in the capitalist world. 
Evidence of this is the upsurge of the nuclear freeze campaign and the 
mounting movement in Western Europe against the deployment of new 
■American missiles. 

In its struggle for peaceful coexistence the Soviet Union combines 
flexibility and firmness; it is consistently upholding the interest of peace, 
and, consequently, the interests of all the peoples on Earth. The USSR 
does not offer one-sided solutions of international political problems, 
including those of disarmament. Soviet foreign policy initiatives invariably 
take into account the Western point of view. The USSR is always 
prepared to discuss contentious problems at the negotiating table and to 
search jointly for positive and compromise solutions. This was the Soviet 
Union’s policy at the Geneva talks both on nuclear weapons in Europe 
and on strategic ones, and the talks’ break down is squarely the 
responsibility of the USA and its most zealous NATO allies. This still 
remains the Soviet Union’s policy at the Stockholm Conference, the 
Vienna talks and the Geneva Conference on Disarmament, in short, at 
all international forums which search for solutions that would strengthen 
the material basis of peaceful coexistence. The USSR’s stand at all talks 
is honest and consistent, as is this country’s compliance with agreements 
to which it is a signatory. 

At all stages of the struggle for the assertion of the principles of 
peaceful coexistence in international relations the socialist countries have 
never shown a lack of goodwill and preparedness for compromise. The 
only condition they put forwad is respect for the principle of equality and 
equal security. 

When in the early 1970s this understanding of peaceful coexistence 
was laid down in Soviet-American documents, this marked a victory of 
the politics of common sense, the politics of realism. The subsequent 
enshrinement of the 10 principles of peaceful coexistence in the Helsinki 
Final Act was a triumph of Lenin’s idea of the need for peaceful 
coexistence between states of the two social systems, and graphic proof 
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of the soundness of policy based on these ideas. The specified norms of 
international law wh’ch the socialist and capitalist countries pledged to 
respect in their mutual relations became an important practical 
achievement. 

The USSR’s struggle for the implementation of the principles of 
peaceful coc.xistcncc won the broadest recognition of the peoples and 
gained enormous international prestige for the country. It is relevant 
here to recall Lenin’s words at the Ninth All-Russia Congress of the 
Soviets: “We shall do our utmost to preserve peace in the future, ... we 
shall not shrink from great sacrifices and concessions in order to safeguard 
this peace. 

“There are, however, limits beyond which one cannot go. We shall not 
permit peace treaties to be flouted. We shall not permit attempts to interfere 
with our peaceful work. On no account shall we permit this, and we shall 
rise to a man to defend our existence.”Adventurers from the imperialist 
camp would do well to remember that these words will remain topical 
as long as there are forces which try to encroach on socialism. 

Helmut Schmidt, former Chancellor of West Germany, once noted that 
military parity is not enough for peaceful coexistence. This can hardly be 
disagreed with. But if Schmidt says that military parity is not enough he 
would have to agree that attempts to upset it or attain military superiority 
constitute a direct challenge to the principles of peaceful coexistence. 

Peaceful coexistence with the USSR on a positions-of-strength basis, 
in other words military superiority, is an unsound policy. The Soviet 
Union did not beg and is not begging for peace from the capitalist 
countries. Their coexistence on the same planet is a reality: “We,” wrote 
Lenin, “are in a position of having won conditions enabling us to exist 
side by side with capitalist powers.”® 

What was proclaimed by the Bolsheviks led by Lenin after the 
victory of the October Revolution is being reaffirmed now by their 
successors. They offer honest and just peaceful coexistence for the long 
historical perspective until in Lenin’s words the tw'o systems of property 
equally coexist on Earth. 


L enin said that in the struggle for securing peaceful conditions for 
building socialism one must know how to take advantage of the 
differences between the imperialist states. This has always been openly 
done by Soviet diplomacy. Howa'ver, this has been done not to pit some 
Western countries against others, as the Western propaganda machine 
would like to represent it. The USSR took into account and tried to use 
certain differences in the interests of capitalist countries which are 
always present alongside their class solidarity and hatred to existing 
socialism. Initially the Soviet Union sought to take advantage of these 
contradictions in order to break aw'ay from international isolation and to 
breach the united front of hostile imperialist powers. Subsequently, it 
tried to do so in order to attract realistic-thinking Western ruling quarters 
to peaceful coexistence and cooperation with socialism. This is not 
equivalent to capitalizing on the political differences in the world of 
capital. This is a policy designed to find such solutions of international 
problems which would meet the interests of all peoples, as this is a policy 
of preserving peace for the whole of mankind. 

It is only too natural that the Soviet Union easily finds a common 
language primarily with those capitalist states and those political forces 


* V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 33, p. 149. 
» V, L Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 31. p. 412. 
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which take an interest in the development of reliable process of peaceful 
coexistence and mutually beneficial cooperation free from time-serving 
considerations. Historically, the principles of peaceful coexistence have 
made very deep inroads in Western Europe. According to David Calleo, 
director of the European studies programme at Johns Hopkins University, 
in European countries a slow but, by all indications, an irreversible 
process is under way in favour of coexistence with the Russians. It is 
worth adding that the process began more that 60 years ago. 

Today when the positive climate of the 1970s has been sharply 
aggravated by Washington and some of its allies, even amidst the sharp 
international “cold spell” no one in Western Europe dares openly chall¬ 
enge peaceful coexistence. Whereas some people on the other side of 
the Atlantic still cherish illusions of surviving a nuclear conflict, hoping 
to limit it to Europe, West Europeans themselves have realized that the 
conflict is likely to become the closing page in the long history of 
European peoples. 

Besides, West Europeans are reluctant to renounce the benefits of 
economic cooperation with the USSR and other CMEA countries. Despite 
all efforts to the contrary, the US Administration has failed in destroying 
this major component of peaceful coexistence between the two systems. 
Barriers put up by Washington are being successfully surmounted, and 
the cooperation is on the upswing. 

The danger of the US policy of fanning up international tensions, 
which goes far beyond the rolling back of detente, has become clear to 
many influential political quarters, to say nothing of the public at largei 
in Western Euro.pe and the USA. Recently British Premier Margaret 
Thatcher, who is no more pro-communist than President Reagan, warned 
that if the USA intends to overthrow regimes it dislikes like the one in 
Grenada, this may trigger truly terrible wars. 

Even former President Richard Nixon who largely supports the 
current US Administration’s military policy has become impatient with 
the superhawks. Incidentally, Richard Nixon is the author of an 
unsuccessful but highly symptomatic attempt to come up with a definition 
of peaceful coexistence. "We can call this peaceful competition. We can 
call it waging a struggle by non-military means. We can cal! it detente. 
Whatever we call it, it is better than the alternatives of either sterile 
confrontation or nuclear conflict.” Richard Nixon calls on the USA and 
the USSR to build their relations in areas where there are insurmountable 
differences between them on the basis of a code of conduct. 

Such a code of conduct already exists. It is the principles of peaceful 
coexistence written into international documents to which the USA is a 
signatory. What is needed is for Washington to give them practical 
implementation and to strictly observe them in its policies. 

In this presidential election year the White House seems to have 
decided to try to change the ingrained image of the President as a 
warmonger. The US President has gone on record as saying that in 
spite of the ‘‘differences between our two societies and our philosophies” 
there are “common interests and the foremost among them is to avoid 
war and reduce the level of arms”. Ronald Reagan exclaimed pathetically 
that this has no rational alternative. 

This is all very well, but the rhetoric of the US President about the 
importance of dialogue between East and West conceals a complete 
absence of any real desire to reach agreements which would result in 
checking the nuclear arms race and reducing the great risk of a 
catastrophe. Evidence of this is the huge US military budget for the next 
fiscal year, a record one for peace-time and more than 20 per cent higher 
than last year’s. 
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The essence of the White House’s foreign policy course is not chang¬ 
ing in the least. “The Reagan Administration,” noted The New York 
Times, “has a strange style in handling olive branches.” Today assertions 
of good intentions arc clearly not enough. If Washington is, indeed, 
concerned over the future of the globe, the United States must back up 
its peaceloving assertions with concrete proposals and actions. Such 
measures will always elicit a positive response from the USSR. 


T he imperialist camp is torn apart by the strugfgie between political 
forces which have in one way or other reconciled themselves to the 
existence of the world socialist system and accepted peaceful coexistence 
as a forced but the only rational policy, on the one hand, and those 
quarters which continue to proceed from the inevitability of an armed 
conflict with the socialist community, on the other. These circles view the 
period of peaceful coexistence as a prelude to the decisive battle with 
existing socialism, and are doing their utmost to bring about a long new 
ice-age in the world. In an atmosphere of cold war and anticommunist 
hysteria they think they can weaken the socialist community, split it, 
bring about the international isolation of the Soviet Union and undermine 
its economy. However, the Soviet Union and other socialist countries 
have repeatedly proved that they arc capable of withstanding any 
economic and financial blockades and any sanctions. Therefore, hopes for 
the international political isolation of socialism today are simply ludicrous. 

One might visualize a situation when the two systems coexist on the 
planet, maintaining only a minimum of contacts; however, at the present 
state of human civilization such “coexistence” would be unnatural. Life 
itself dictates the need for multi-faceted cooperation, joint efforts and a 
certain division of the spheres not of influence but of responsibility in 
combatting hunger, disease, environmental pollution, in exploring outer 
space for peaceful purposes, sea-bed, the Antarctic and deserts, in short, 
in resolving global problems for the benefit of the whole of mankind. 

All people on Earth have a stake in this. The only exception is the 
handful of monopoly bourgeoisie which cares only about the preservation 
and multiplication of its wealth at the expense of the vast majority of 
mankind. This handful of the super-rich has powerful military and 
political mechanisms at its disposal and ramified secret services at its 
beck and call. However, the masses arc increasingly aware of the ejass 
egotism and self-seeking of these forces. 

The peoples of all continents arc aware of the danger of the US 
adventurist foreign policy. Dwelling on the serious threat to peace posed 
by the deployment of the new American nuclear weapons in Europe, 
Indian Prime Minister Indira Gandhi stated: We are against militarism 
and any forms of domination. We are in favour of a peaceful resolution 
of disagreements and uphold the cause of cooperation in the interests 
of the whole of humanity. We believe in coexistence. The world is large 
enough for all of us to exist, irrespective of our political convictions, 
religious and racial affiliations. But it is not large enough for us to 
survive in a war involving nuclear weapons. 

The policy of peaceful coexistence of states with different social systems 
now enjoys the support of virtually all the peoples, and this is a guarantee 
of its viability and the main prerequisite for triumph of its principles. The 
irreversible assertion of these principles in international relations bears 
a promise of life to mankind and an opportunity of using the fruits of 
the scientific and technological revolution for the benefit of all. Their 
rejection is fraught not only with terrible hardships but also with the end 
of civilization. The peoples choice is certain, it is life and progress. 



Afgliaiiistao 

OD the Path of Rerolutionary Change 


V. STEPANOV 


T he Afghan national-democratic revolution, the sixth anniversary of 
which was celebrated on April 27, was a milestone in the past few 
decades of Asian history. Having toppled the moribund feudal regime 
with the help of patriotic-minded segment of the army, the Afghan people, 
led by the People’s Democratic Party of Afghanistan, set about effecting 
social and economic reforms designed to eliminate the age-old backward¬ 
ness of the country and turn its development onto the path of progress 
and prosperity. 

The revolutionary reforms in Afghanistan came up against a violent 
resistance on the part of the deposed exploiter classes which were given 
extensive support by international reaction and imperialism. For six years 
now Afghanistan has been the object of immense pressure by the 
imperialist forces which, in fact, are waging an undeclared war against 
it, interfering in its internal affairs on a wide scale, committing acts of 
armed aggression and carrying on a hostile slander campaign against it. 


T he lie which is most persistently spread by imperialist propaganda is 
that the revolutionary events in Afghanistan had been imposed from 
without and come as a result of a foreign interference, and not of the 
objective processes within Afghan society. An analysis of the situation in 
Afghanistan on the eve of the revolution leaves no doubt, that the need 
for a radical restructuring of social relations in the country became 
urgent, and there existed preconditions, objective and subjective, for a 
revolutionary change. 

The glaring contradictions in Afghan society insistently demanded a 
revolutionary change, the elimination of the antiquated feudal-bureaucratic 
system that doomed the country to backwardness and poverty. On the eve 
of the revolution Afghanistan, by all indicators, was among the most 
backward developing states. Its national per capita income was a mere 
$160, which ranked it 108th among the 129 countries covered by a UN 
statistical survey. Almost 85 per cent of the population lived in the rural 
areas. The greater part of the GNP was produced in the natural and 
small-commodity sectors of agriculture, while the extracting and 
manufacturing industries accounted for only 3.3 per cent of the GNP. 

The country had only several modern industrial enterprises, and the 
workers were small in number. Almost 2.5 million people lived a nomadic 
or semi-nomadic life; 88 per cent of the population could neither read 
nor write. Less than 20 per cent of school-age children had an opportunity 
to go to school. Besides, the overwhelming majority of the Afghan popula¬ 
tion was under the spiritual oppression of the Islamic religion and Moslem 
theologians. The Moslem elite was closely connected with the feudal- 
bureaucratic quarters and the big commercial bourgeoisie. 

This is how an Afghan publication, put out in Kabul in 1981, describes 
the situation before the revolution: “The intolerable inequalities existing 
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between different nationalities, between exploited and exploiting classes 
and between men and women, as well as the obsolete feudal relations 
prevailing in the country, kept Afghanistan one of the world’s most 
backward and least developed countries, despite its great natural and 
human resources and its vast potentialities for social and economic 
development.” ' 

The peasant leaseholders in the Afghan countryside were severely 
exploited; they had to give from 50 to 90 per cent of their harvest to 
the feudal lords. The position of workers, craftsmen and small traders was 
none the easier. Hard work, poverty and illiteracy Wfere their lot. 
Deprived of elementary civil and political rights, some categories of the 
working people were subjected also to ethnic and racial discrimination. 
The country had no labour legislation. 

Thus, there existed the explosive situation that demanded radical 
revolutionary measures. The palace coup staged by Mohammed Daud in 
1973, when Afghanistan was proclaimed a republic, could not remedy the 
situation but only delayed the outbreak of the revolution. 

The subjective preconditions for the revolution, too, had matured 
rapidly. As Afghanistan was being drawn into the system of international 
economic relations, capitalist relations were developing in the country, 
class differentiation in Afghan society was growing, and the working 
class, democratic revolutionary intellectuals, students and other patriotic 
segments of society became ever more active in the country’s political life. 

The People’s Democratic Party of Afghanistan, founded in 1965, was 
the most consistent spokesman of the working people and progressive 
intellectuals. By the start of the revolution the PDPA had accumulated an 
experience of legal and illegal struggle, enjoyed influence among the 
masses, in the state apparatus, among the intelligentsia and, most impor¬ 
tantly, had its organization in the Afghan army. 

The radical change in the balance of world forces, too, offered 
favourable conditions for a revolution. The Afghan revolution immediately 
acquired a powerful and reliable ally—the world socialist system. Also 
of no mean importance is the fact that the Afghan people, despite the 
feudal and religious fetters, has long-established traditions in the struggle 
for independence and national sovereignty. Speaking on March 14, 1982 
at the national PDPA conference, Babrak Karmal, General Secretary of 
the PDPA’s Central Committee and President of the Revolutionary 
Council of the Democratic Republic of Afghanistan, stressed that the 
Afgh.an revolution “is the historical successor of the protracted struggle 
by the patriots of Afghanistan for a happy future”. 


T he People’s Democratic Party of Afghanistan set itself the task of 
breaking the grip of age-old backwardness and steering the country 
along the path of progressive socio-economic transformations, and build¬ 
ing a society free from the exploitation of man by man. 

At the very first stage of the revolution in 1978-1979 radical social 
and economic reforms were being effected for the benefit of the broad 
popular masses. The land reform was under way giving the landless 
and land-hungry peasants (about 300,000 families) over 660,000 hectares 
of land. The usury system was abolished and the people were relieved of 
the heavy burden of interest payments and debts to the usurers to the 
tune of over 30,000 million afghanis. Women were given equal rights with 
men in every sphere of life. Measures were taken to introduce universal 

' Undeclared War. Armed Intervention and Other Forms of Interference in the Internal 
Affairs of the Democratic Repubiic of Afghanistan, Kabul, 1981, p. 3. 
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primary education and to wipe out illiteracy among the adult population. 

The carrying out of progressive socio-economic reforms was slowed 
down as a result of the criminal activities of the Amin clique which in 
1979 seized all power in the Party and in the state. Amin and his men 
annihilated a considerable part of the cadres devoted to the revolution and 
launched a large campaign of unjustified reprisals, which created a 
situation of fear and insecurity in the country. Some of Amin’s reforms 
were being carried out without regard for the local specifics and the 
customs and traditions of the various nationalities populating 
Afghanistan, which caused popular discontent. The removal of Amin from 
power on December 27, 1979, by a decision of the Revolutionary Council 
gave the truly revolutionary forces within the PDPA an opportunity to 
overcome the negative phenomena and initiated a new phase of the Afghan 
revolution. The social base of the revolutionary regime was expanded, 
people’s power was strengthened, various classes and segments of the 
population were united in the National Fatherland Front, (NFF), which 
had been formed in mid-1981. 

The NFF includes the PDPA (the Party’s membership exceeded 100,000 
early in 1984), the Confederation of Afghan Trade Unions (162,000 
members), the Democratic Women’s Organization of Afghanistan 
(16,000), the Democratic Youth Organization of Afghanistan (136,000), 
the Union of Writers and Journalists, the Union of Cultural Workers, 
elders and representatives of various tribes and nationalities of the 
country. At its founding congress the NFF declared its support for the goals 
and principles of the Afghan revolution and for the main lines in the 
home and foreign policies pursued by the government. By the start of 
1984 NFF councils were set up in all provinces and in dozens of regions 
and districts. 

In 1982-1983 a series of measures was taken to rally various segments 
of the Afghan people around the National Fatherland Front. A major 
landmark on this path was the convocation in November 1983 of the 
national jirgha (meeting) of more than 400 statesmen and public figures 
who had played an outstanding role before the April revolution. The. meet¬ 
ing, sponsored by the NFF, was attended by former ministers, members 
of parliament, military commanders, tribal elders and religious leaders. 
The results of that representative assembly clearly demonstrated the 
absurdity of the false assertions of imperialist propaganda that the 
democratic changes taking place in Afghanistan are imposed from without 
and find no support in Afghan society. The participants in the jirgha 
appealed to members of parliament and public figures in other countries 
to support the just struggle of the Afghan people for peace, happiness and 
social progress. 

Backed by the working people and other patriotic-minded strata of the 
population, the PDPA is taking measures to develop the national economy 
and raise the living standards of the working masses. Despite the 
difficulties caused by the struggle against the counter-revolutionary 
bands, industrial production is growing. 

The industrial development plan for the first three quarters of the past 
Afghan year (starting in March 1983) has been fulfilled by 101 per cent. 
In the public and mixed sectors this index was 102.2 per cent. The amount 
of goods produced over and above plan is estimated at 248,800,000 afgha¬ 
nis. ^ The production of gas, carbamide, cement, woolen cloth and 
other produce has increased. The work of transport has greatly improved. 
Transport companies have fulfilled the plans for cargo carriage. The state 
budget in regard to income has been fulfilled by 105 per cent 


* Hewad, Feb. 14, 1984 
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Measures to promote the implementation of the land and water reform 
are of paramount economic and political significance. To win over to 
cause of the revolution patriotic-minded members of the former exploiter 
classes, the Revolutionary Council of the republic passed a decision, in 
addition to Decree 8 on the land reform, not to expropriate a land surplus 
from theologians and tribal chiefs and elders who had helped in the 
struggle against counter-revolution, from officers in military service, and 
from landowners whose farms produce a high marketable surplus. 

Parallel with land distribution, new landowners are provided with 
water, farm implements and credits. To improve the well-being of the 
peasants the purchasing prices of food and industrial crops are being 
regularly increased; the peasants are supplied with fertilizers, herbicides 
and pesticides at acceptable prices. A network of farm machinery pools 
is being built. 

The implementation and improvement of the land and water reform 
IS supervised by an ad hoc commission of the NDPA Central Committee 
and the Council of Ministers of Afghanistan chaired by Babrak Karmal. 
The main practical tasks in this area arc: to make a detailed assessment 
of the results of the first phase of the land reform; to find out the actual 
state of affairs in landowncrship, and in land and water tenure; to 
correct the mistakes made in the past; to solve disputes between peasants 
over land and water problems; to give every landowner a paper certifying 
his right to own land within the limits fixed by law. Coordinating 
commissions and operational groups have been set up in the provinces 
to estimate the results of the first phase (1979-1981) of the land reform. 

At the second phase the distribution of land among landless peasants 
continues. Thus, over 6,000 families received land during 1982/83 Afghan 
year; within the first three months of past Afghan year land was received 
by over 10,000 peasants in 12 provinces; upwards of 557 hectares of first- 
category land was distributed during the first six months.® All in all. 
during the first and second phases of the land and water reform over 
350,000 peasant families received land. 

The Ministry of Agriculture and Land Reform is providing the peasants 
with seeds of improved grades, mineral fertilizers and herbicides. The 
peasants are granted credits on easy terms for purchasing farm imple¬ 
ments. Last Afghan year it had been planned to distribute among the 
peasants, state farms and cooperatives 110,000 tons of chemical fertilizers, 
70.5 tons of cotton seed, and 70 tons of sugar beet seed.'* 

The cooperative movement is gaining momentum. In mid-1983 Hhere 
functioned 236 peasant cooperatives uniting 52,000 farms; ® and 54 state- 
run farms were using 40,000 hectares of land. State farms are active in 
Kabul, Kunduz, Balkh, Herat, Jawzjan and Neemroze provinces. 

The government is doing all in its power to improve the living 
standards of the people. Every year it allocates considerable sums from 
the state budget to stabilize prices on necessities and accumulates a 
sufficient amount of consumer goods to eliminate shortages on the home 
market. Last Afghan year, for instance, the government allocated for 
these purposes over 4,000 million afghanis, and 2,500 million afghanis 
were earmarked for providing the population with sugar and fuel at 
reduced prices.® 

State-financed housing construction is apace on a large scale in the 
cities, with new flats given primarily to the families of the working people. 
Free education has been introduced, thousands of courses have been set 


* Hewad, Nov. 10. 1983 and Dec. 8, 1983. 
‘ Ibid., Aug. 15. 1983. 

‘ Kabul New Times, Aug. 16. 1983. 

* Hewad, Sept. 6. 1983. 
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up to eliminate illiteracy among the adult population, and a free public 
health service is functioning in the country. 

The basis of the Afghan economy consists of state-owned industrial, 
power generating, transport and agricultural enterprises built with the 
economic and technical assistance of the Soviet Union. More than 
30 years ago—in January 1954—the first Soviet-Afghan intergovernmental 
agreement on economic and technical cooperation was signed in Kabul. 
The agreements signed between the two countries since then provide for 
help in the construction of 190 various projects in Afghanistan. Of them, 
more than 90 have been commissioned, including the country’s largest 
hydroelectric power station, the Naglii, with a capacity of 100,000 kW, a 
nitric fertilizer plant in Mazar-i-Sharif, gas enterprises Hoja-Gugerdak 
and Jar Kuduk, the Jangalak auto-repair works, the irrigation complex in 
the Jalalabad region and dozens of other projects. The enterprises built 
with Soviet assistance account for 70 per cent of the total industrial 
output of the public sector, while the income gained from marketing their 
output accounts for 40 per cent of the entire income of the state budget. 

Afghanistan also receives economic and technical help from other 
countries of the socialist community. Under a contract with the Afghan 
Ministry of Pow'cr Engineering the GDR is rendering fiec aid in building 
the fourth stage of an electric network in Kabul. The GDR also has 
helped to fit out the country’s radio stations, and to build a telephone 
exchange linking Kabul with six provinces; and electric networks are 
being constructed in Herat and Kandahar. The GDR also helps with 
higher and secondary educational establishments. 

Bulgarian experts assist m establishing cattle-breeding and poultry 
farms and in drawing up and implementing the plans of planting forests 
on mountain slopes. Czechoslovakia helps to develop coal and cement 
industries and delivers equipment foi water management projects. 
Agreements on cooperation with Afghanistan in various fields have like¬ 
wise been signed by Poland, Cuba and Vietnam. 

The internationalist aid rendered by the Soviet Union and other 
socialist countries helps the Afghan people to overcome difficulties and 
to build a new life. 


T he successes in carrying out progressive socio-economic transforma¬ 
tions could have been still greater if the government of Afghanistan 
did not have to use considerable material and manpower resources for 
combatting the counter-revolutionary forces widely supported by 
imperialism and reaction. All sorts of anti-Afghan counter-revolutionary 
organizations entrenched in the territories of the neighbouring states are 
conducting a fierce armed struggle against people’s power and are dally 
smuggling in heavily armed units dealing death and destruction to the 
Afghan people. 

These organizations and their bands receive lavish aid in arms and 
money from the imperialist quarters, from Pakistan and reactionary 
Moslem regimes for the armed struggle against people’s power in 
Afghanistan. According to the government of Afghanistan, over 100 bases, 
camps and training centres of Afghan counter-revolutionaries are 
operating in the Pakistan regions bordering on Afghanistan, mainly near 
the cities of Peshawar, Chitral, Bannu, Quetta and the Badjaur-Momand 
region. In those camps and training centres tens of thousands of bandits 
and terrorists are trained by American, Chinese, Pakistani and other 
instructors, to be later grouped in sabotage detachments and sent to 
Afghanistan. 

Providing the Afghan counter-revolutionary rabble with unlimited 
opportunities for waging an undeclared war against the DRA, Pakistan 
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is in effect taking an active part in this war itself. The ruling quarters in 
Islamabad ought to be aware of the fact that they bear the brunt of the 
responsibility for the ongoing bloodshed on Afghan soil. The Afghan 
armed forces which arc fighting the armed detachments that have made 
incursions from Pakistani territory cannot but take this circumstance into 
account. 

Islamabad should also realize that the Soviet Union will continue to 
furnish aid to the revolutionary Afghanistan—the victim of the aggression 
perpetrated from Pakistani territory. Konstantin Chernenko has stated 
that the CPSU and the Soviet Union will continue to side with peoples 
who “lia\c to repel the attacks of the aggressive forces of imperialism”. 
This applies in full to the Afghan people. The limited Soviet military 
contingent stationed in the DRA at the request of its government to 
assist the Afghan aimy in repulsing the armed aggression from without 
will remain there until the armed interference in Afghan affairs from 
without' comes to an end. By waging an undeclared war against the 
DRA, Pakistan in effect puts itself in a position of confrontation with 
the Soviet Union. 

A direct part in organizing the armed aggression against Afghanistan 
is played by the CIA and the secret agencies of other Western countries 
and Pakistan. Chinese advisers and instructors supervise practically the 
entire training of the terrorist and sabotage groups in the regions at 
the north-eastern sector of the Afghano-Pakistani border. Tbe weapons, 
ammunition and equipment are delivered to the bandits from China to 
Pakistan by sea from Tianjin to Karachi and then along the Karakoram 
highway to the Pakistani border. 

After the present US Administration came to power the armed 
aggression against the Democratic Republic of Afghanistan has become 
part of US official policy. The President himself and members of his 
Cabinet from time to time address provocative messages to Afghan 
counter-revolutionaries, whose leaders are received in the White House 
with pomp, and during official visits to Pakistan Secretary of Defense 
Caspar Weinberger, Secretary of State George Shultz and other US 
officials invariably call on the camps near Peshawar, where they speak 
before Afghan counter-revolutionary rabble urging them to step up the 
struggle against the people’s regime in Afghanistan, promising them all 
manner of aid and support. Statesmen from some other Western countries 
display just as “warm” solidarity with the bandits during their trips to 
Pakistan. 

0\er the five years after the revolution the USA has rendered the 
Afghan counter-revolutionaries $218 million worth of aid and is planning 
to grant $105 millon more in 1983-1984. Britain and the FRG have 
extended to the counter-revolutionaries aid to the tune of £18 million and 
60 million marks respectively.^ 

A large portion of this money is spent on the maintenance of the 
military camps on the territory of Pakistan where the terrorists are 
trained and on the equipment and armament of the bands and their 
infiltration into Afghanistan. There are more than 300 American instructors 
alone in these camps. As has been demonstrated on many occasions at 
news conferences and at displays of captured weapons held regularly in 
Kabul, the bandits receive weapons of American, West European and 
Egyptian make. The Pakistani government hands over to the bandits a 
part of the military equipment received from the U$A as military aid to 
Islamabad. The Bakhtar News Agency of Kabul reported that under a 
secret agreement signed between the CIA and the Israeli intelligence 
service Mossad, Afghan counter-revolutionaries are to receive the 

’ Kabul New Times, Feb. 27, 1983. 
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weapons captured by Israeli invaders during the aggression against 
Lebanon. 

Early in 1984 the Afghan Bakhtar News Agency published a 
Memorandum on the Situation in Afghanistan which had been written in 
September 1983 by the CIA. It is obvious from the memorandum that one 
of the chief goals of US policy is to destabilize the situation in 
Afghanistan, paralyze the activity of its government, isolate it on the 
international scene and support Afghan counterrevolution. To that end, 
the USA and its allies are conducting a broad programme of subversive 
political, propaganda, economic, military and other actions. “The CIA 
document,” wrote Bakhtar, “not only demonstrates the decisive role 
played by the USA in preparing and conducting the undeclared war 
against the free and independent Afghanistan, but also sheds light on the 
essence of the US imperialist strategy with regard to the Democratic 
Republic of Afghanistan and points to the US interest in maintaining the 
tensions in the region.”* 

The undeclared war being waged by imperialism and reaction against 
Afghanistan has already caused heavy damage to the country. It was 
reported by Sultan Ah Keshtmand, President of the Council of Ministers 
of the DRA at a news conference on April 11, 1983, that in the post 
revolutionary years the bandits had destroyed or put out of operation 
50 per cent of schools, half of all hospitals, 14 per cent of state transport, 
three quarters of all communication lines and several power stations. 
The damage is estimated at 24,000 million afgtianis, which equals half 
of all capital investments m economy during the 20 years preceding the 
revolution.* 

However, no matter how fiercely the Afghan counter-revolutionaries 
and their imperialist patrons might act and whatever sophisticated cruel 
methods of fighting against people’s power they may use, their criminal 
cause is doomed. The Afghan army, whose combat efficiency is growing 
constantly, the people’s militia, and the voluntary self-defence units are 
dealing ever more tolling blows at the enemy. The Afghan press carries 
daily reports on the successful operations of the Afghan armed forces 
against the counter-revolutionary bands m various provinces. Many of 
the bandits surrender and go over to the side of the govcinment. 

Former leaders of counter-revolutionary gangs, who had taken the 
side of revolutionary power, met at a jirgha in Kabul in March 1983. The 
meeting was attended by over 260 persons who a short time before had 
taken an active part in an armed struggle against the Afghan republic. 
In their speeches they exposed the actions of emigre groupings and 
centres operating in Pakistan and their imperialist patrons and spoke of 
the reasons why they broke with the counter-revolutionaries and took the 
side of the people’s power. They offered the Afghan government assistance 
in guarding many districts and villages. The jirgha clearly demonstrated 
that the enemies of the Afghan revolution had entered a period of crisis 
and demoralization. 


W hile organizing a fitting rebuff to the schemings of the counter-revolu¬ 
tionaries and the imperialist reaction supporting them, the government 
of Afghanistan is exerting persistent efforts to achieve a political settle¬ 
ment of the situation around Afghanistan and to normalize relations 
with the neighbouring states on the basis of generally recognized norms 
of international law and the UN Charter. The realistic basis of such a 
settlement is expressed in the proposals put forward by the government 


• Haqiqat Enqelab Saur, Jan. 16, 1984. 

• Hewad, Apr. 12, 1983, Anis, Apr. 12, 1983. 
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of Afghanistan in May 1980 and August 1981. Both proposals stress that 
the purpose of a settlement should be a complete, guaranteed and final 
cessation of the armed aggression and of other forms of interference in 
the internal affairs of the Democratic Republic of Afghanistan. 

The new Afghanistan expresses a preparedness to promote relations 
with the neighbouring states on the principles of full equality, mutual 
respect, sovereignty, territorial integrity and goodneighbourliness. The 
political settlement formula provides for the solution of the problem of 
the Afghans who for various reasons are at present on the territories of 
neighbouring states. ' 

It is only natural that a political settlement and normalization of 
relations can be achieved only through negotiations among the sides 
concerned, that is, among the governments of Afghanistan, Pakistan and 
Iran. The “settlement plans” occasionally proposed in the West, which 
ignore the legitimate government of the revolutionary Afghanistan, are 
aimed at interference in the country’s internal affairs and therefore are 
doomed.'On the other hand, the proposals of the DRA display a sincere 
desire to ease the tensions in the region and in Southwest Asia in general. 
No wonder then, that they enjoy the growing support and understanding 
of world public opinion, including in the countries of the region. 

A positive fact in this context is that contacts are gradually being 
established among the parties concerned through the mediation of Diego 
Cordovez, an envoy of the UN Secretary-General. An exchange of views 
on political settlement between Minister of Foreign Affairs of Afghanistan 
Shah Mohammad Dost and his Pakistani counterpart Yakoub Khan took 
place in Geneva in June 1982. According to the report by UN Secretary- 
General Perez de Cuellar published late in September 1982, the Geneva 
talks included a broad range of problems and were conducted on a 
constructive basis. The exchange of views made it possible to determine 
more precisely the positions of the sides, to ascertain the questions on 
which the sides agreed and to formulate ideas pertaining to the structure 
and content of an overall settlement. Addressing the 37th Session of the 
UN General Assembly Andrei Gromyko stated that the beginning of the 
talks between representatives of Afghanistan and Pakistan were regarded 
in the Soviet Union as “a step in the right direction”. 

In January—February 1983, the envoy of the UN Secretary-General, 
continuing his mission, paid visits to Kabul and Islamabad. In 
Kabul he was received by Babrak Karmal and had a discussion with 
Shan Mohammad Dost, Minister of Foreign Affairs of Afghanistan. The 
Afghan-Pakistani talks continued in Geneva in April and June *1983, 
through the mediation of Cordovez, on a political settlement of the 
situation around Afghanistan. 

The UN Secretary-General noted in a report late in September 1983 
that during the talks, which were held in a constructive spirit, substantial 
progress had been reached in determining the content of a political settle¬ 
ment, and its principles and goals. At the same time he mentioned the 
difficulties involved in effecting the “diplomatic proces.s”, and expressed 
his concern over the slow process of the talks. 

In his report to the Council of Ministers of Afghanistan on the out¬ 
come of the second round of the Afghan-Pakistani talks. Dost noted that 
the Afghan delegation had made every effort to achieve greater under¬ 
standing and that that round could be regarded as one more step for¬ 
ward. If the other side, he said, had shown the requisite realism and 
goodwill, there would be hope that the mission of the Secretary-General 
would help, in the near future, to go over to direct talks between the two 
sides. In Geneva. Dost said, an understanding was reached that the 
envoy of the Secretary-General would at an appropriate time make 
another visit to Kabul and Islamabad. 
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The Afghan-Pakistani negotiations, it seems now, would have been 
more successful and would possibly have already resulted in reaching 
agreement, if it were not for the forces impeding the talks. It is quite 
obvious that the USA, seeking to retain tensions in the region, is doing 
all it can to torpedo the process of a political settlement of the issue 
around Afghanistan. In doing so, it pursues its own ends of strengthening 
its positions in the areas of the Indian Ocean and the Persian Gulf, goals 
which have nothing to do with the interests of the countries in the region. 
Unfortunately, the ruling quarters of Pakistan are toeing the line of the 
aggressive imperialist circles on this issue. By all indications, they do 
not want a settlement that would lake account of the existing realities, 
a-, well as the legitimate interests of both neighbouring states. They are 
attempting under the guise of a settlement to impose on the DRA 
conditions bordering on direct interference in the internal affairs of this 
sovereign state. 

The question has therefore arisen as to whether Pakistan wants a 
settlement or intends to continue the undeclared war against the DRA, 
using it as a pretext to receive additional military aid from the United 
States and new consignments of American weapons It is completely 
obxious that the national interests of Pakistan call for normal relations 
with its neighbours rather than tension. 

It is baldly in the interest of Pakistan that huge mounts of weapons 
arc being amassed on its territory with the help of the USA, which cannot 
but evoke concern on the part of its other neighbour— India. 

This is what American journalist Selig S Harrison had to say about 
ihe cynicism and indiffeience with which the US ruling (juarters regard 
the fate of the Afghan people and political settlement. In an item in 
U ashington Post of December 29, 1983 he reviews his conversation with 
.1 high-ranking miinber of the US intelligence .service who in effect told 
him the following: “Afghanistan is ‘gone’ but we will make the Russians 
pay by encoiiraging Afghan resistance indefinitely”. The USA, he said, 
Lvuieiitly cannot accept the “flaky” settlement now being negotiated by 
the United Nations, lor this, allegedly, would lead to Pakistan’s recog¬ 
nition in some form of the regime in Kabul. But when Harrison pointed 
out to his interlocutor that such a position meant “fighting to the last 
■Atghan”, he replied that “the Afghans love to fight.” 

As for the Soviet Union, its attitude to the problem is dictated by a 
desire to ensure peace and security in Southwest Asia. “The Soviet 
I nion fully supports the programme of political .settlement proposed 
l>> the Democratic Republic of Afghanistan,’’ said Andrei Gromyko in his 
speech at the session of the USSR Supreme Soviet on June 16, 1983. “On 
lU basis it is possible to reach agreement on a solution of questions 
I elated to the external aspect of the Afghan problem. And precisely to 
tile external aspect since internal matters must be solved only by the 
\fgluins themselves”. 

Possibly the sides wMIl have to cover a long and hard path before 
they reach a comprehensive .solution to the problems confronting them. 
Hut, provided there is goodwill and a desire to solve all these problems 
on a mutually aqceptable basis, on principles of goodneighbourliness and 
tion-intcrference, they can and must be solved. The government of the 
DRA has stated more than once, and also at the highest level, that it is 
prepared to meet the other side halfw'ay in order to reach a fair settle¬ 
ment of the situation around Afghanistan. 


Washington Post, Dec. 29, 1983. 
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REALITIES OF MODERN EUROPE 
AND “ATLANTICISM" 


V. NEKRASOV 


A fter having set about the deployment of new first-strike nuclear 
missiles in Western Europe, the United States, with the support of its 
most faithful NAIO allies, has launched a strident propaganda campaign 
about its supposed ‘‘peace-making role”, trying to prove that nothing out 
of the ordinary has happened in the international situation, but that 
there have even appeared possibilities for strengthening world security. 
However, the facts attest that this propaganda campaign is unable to take 
the edge off the alarm the US actions have evoked among European and 
world public opinion. The world is increasingly coming to realise that the 
USy\ by its action has in clTect inaugurated a new dangerous period in 
international relations, a period of markedly exacerbated tensions and 
a sharply heightened war threat. This is precisely how the situation tak¬ 
ing shape in the world has been evaluated by the Soviet leadership. It has 
been assessed similarly by all the peace forces on the planet. 

The true essence of the present US Administration’s foreign policy has 
now been starkly revealed to the whole of mankind. It expresses the desire 
of the reactionary circles of American monopoly capital to regain 
dominant positions in the world and bears witness to their contempt for 
other peoples’ legitimate interests, social systems and way of life. The 
ultimate goal of this policy is to “undo” the history of the 20th century, 
to eliminate .socialism as a .social system and to deal a mortal blow to 
all the liberation movements today. Reflecting the yearning of all the 
monopolists for the long-gone time when relations of private property 
reigned unchallenged in the world and their concern about the very future 
of capitalism, this policy is fraught with the dangxT of a nuclear holo¬ 
caust and represents a mortal peril for the future of all nations. 

That is why it must be resolutely and uncompromisingly opposed. All 
this makes more relevant than ever Lenin’s warning to the effect that the 
working people “imisl watch the international crisis with extreme care 
and be prepared for any eventuality”.' 


A nyone concerned with the developmemts in the world, any sober-think- 
^ ing politician is sure to ask himself the question, is it possible to reverse 
the dangerous situation created by the actions of American leaders and 
their West European backers? 

The Soviet Union’s an.swer to that quc.stion is clear and unequivocal. 
Yes, it can he reversed. It .states wdth all certainly and firmness that it 
continues to adhere to the basic course for ending the arms race, in 
particular the nuclear arms race, for reducing and ultimately eliminating 
the threat of nuclear war. The Soviet Union is firmly committed to the 
solution of outstanding international problems through negotiations. It 
believes negotiations to be the only way to resolve the question of nuclear 


‘ V. 1. Lenin, CoTlecied Works, Vol. 30, p. 452. 
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arms in Euroipe as well. And these negotiations should be based on the 
princif§>le of e<i,uality and equal security. Only a return to the situation 
that existed before the start of the deployment of new Amenlcan nuclear 
missiles in Western Europe could pave the way for a serious dialogue on 
nuclear armaments in Europe. 

Unfortunately, there has been no sign in the US position so far that 
it might realistically reappraise its actions. And one could hardly expect 
it considering the thinking that pervails in Washington today. The “peace¬ 
making” rhetoric of the President and some of his entourage could 
deceive no one because it is in contrast with the Administration’s actions. 

The whofle course of the Geneva talks on limiting nuclear arinanients 
111 Europe, the dragging out of fruitless discussions until the moment new 
,'\iiierican missiles were tested and put into full-scale production (and 
NATO's 1979 decisio-n on the deadline for the start of complementary 
nuclear armament of the bloc was clearly limed to coincide with that 
dale)- all this leaves no doubt of the specious nature of the pkretext for 
deploying American missiles in Europe and the lack of seriousness in the 
proposals the White House made at the negotiations. 

(Consider this: neither established practice nor the Soviet-American 
iindei standings existing on that score posed an obstacle to the moderniza¬ 
tion of the Soviet medium-range nuclear missile potential without upsett¬ 
ing the overall balance of forces and did not give the USA any grounds 
for raising a propaganda balUibaloo over an alleged excessive “buildup” 
ol Soviet military might. Not so in the case of the Pershings and cruise 
missiles which, according to N.\TO Supreme Allied Commander, Europe, 
Bernard Rogers, the USA was determined to deploy come what may in 
order to upset the military-strategic parity in that part of the world. 

There is no doubt that the I'SA intends its missiles to be permanently 
stationed on this side of the Atlantic, for it sees the European continent 
as a theatre of possible hostilities lying close to the vital centres of the 
Soviet Union. The Pentagon believes it is a bridgehead that may witness 
the first exchange of nuclear strikes that would make the tfSSR capitulate 
Kills saving the USA from a crushing retaliatory blow by Soviet strategic 
lorees. This is a cocksure and untenable altitude reminiscent of Nazi 
Germany’s plans of blitzkrieg against the Soviet Union. 

In the complex global military-political equation We.stern Europe is 
lh(' most variable element, containing many imponderables. Obviously in 
(lie modern world that took shape after the Second World War the policy 
of the ruling circles of capitalist states, iueludirig those of Western 
Europe, has been determined, first and foremost, by the shared class goal 
of op])osing world socialism and other liberation movements. As a result, 
interstate relations within the capitalist world have relied heavily on a 
->vstem of military-political alliances, with the North Atlantic bloc 
occupying the central place. 

Backed by the right-wing reactionary force's in West European count¬ 
ries the USA has for several decades tried to tether still closer its allies 
to its policy of global expansion and establishing its world dominance. 
The determining factor in all the actions aimed at uniting capitalist 
countries under, the US leadership is the common interest oE the ruling 
circles of those countries in having military might either as a means of 
putting pressure on the states witli the opposite social system to gain 
political concessions or for a military showdown with these states which 
they still consider a possibility in principle. 

And today the reactionary forces in the countries that arc the USA’s 
allies in spite of the apparent serious threat posed for the future of many 
peoples by the adventurist actions of American imperialism are ready 
to toe the American line in foreign policy following all its zigzags and 
pinnine their hopes on the illusory but loudly touted ability to reverse 
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the course of world developments. The military-political mechanism of 
NATO geared to serve the common strategic goals of imperialism enables 
the IIS ruling circles to subjugate the national interests of other members 
of the bloc (o llie goals of its hegenionistic policy, to prevent or delay 
their nidependeiil aclions although interstate contradictions within the 
bloc Hare up again and again at every turn in international developments. 

It is pei fi'( tl> obvious that the deployment of new American nuclear 
missiles iii.ikts liie West Ciiropean states which allow them on their 
terntoru s \irltial hostages of US foreign policy. The threat to the very 
existi nee oi West Ltiropean peoples is <-omplicated tty the fact that a 
catastrophe could be brought on by events that have nothing to do with 
these peopk's. The notorious unpredictability of the actions of American 
leach'is, soiiiethnig, that has been recognised in Europe, could result in 
an ariikd eonllict they may start in any part of the planet spilling over 
to the l.iiiopean continent in keeping with the concept of “horizontal 
('scalation”. 

(kmsidering this possibility, the West German publicist Rudolf 
Aiigstem writes with good reason m a /Yew York Times article; “Docs it 
not at the very least imply that America is willing to roll out its Pershing 
and cruise missiles and threaten the Russians with limited nuclear strikes 
whenever Washington feels its ‘vital interests’ are endangered anywhere 
on the globe by Moscow or its ‘surrogates’.” 

Many .sober-minded West Europeans who are giving serious thought 
to the consequences of what is taking place already see that the deploy¬ 
ment of US medium-range nuclear missiles m Europe is a new and 
essential infringement upon the so\ereignty of these countries, notably in 
the area of national security decisions. The US nuclear-missile systems, 
under the NATO-endorsed deplo>ment plans, will bo controlled 
exclusively by the US command and not by the governments of the 
countries in which they are stationed. 

Thus it IS Washington and not London or Bonn that will have the 
right to take the fateful decision on starting a nuclear wuir in Europe. It 
is fateful because as things stand now for the I'RG or Italy, for example, 
a retaliatory nuclear strike by the opposite side will be targeted above 
all at their territories. Similarly, Britain’s possession of nuclear forces 
would make no dilTerence. Moreover, as Anthony Wedgwood Bonn, a 
prominent Labour Party leader, has noted, the US behaviour shows that 
America would stop at no destabilizing actions against Britain as well 
should the latter try to oppose Washington’s wilful and dangerous 
decisions. 

The lesson of the criminal invasion of Grenada launched without any 
consultation with the NATO allies makes it evident that the USA takes 
crucial decisions without considering the interests of other countries, 
even the countries that arc as close to the USA as Britain. According to 
the West German magazine Der Spiegel the example of Grenada gives 
other countries fresh proof that the USA can only tailor its actions to the 
requirenu'nts of allied foreign policy in exceptional cases while belief in 
the imperial messianic role of those who run the show' in Washington 
is the rule. 

Not surprisingly, even the ruling circles of many NATO countries have 
recently come to doubt the existence of a common approach to world 
affairs and the readiness of the USA to consult with its West European 
allies. One propaganda assertion assiduously current in the West that 
Washington has never consulted with its allies so widely and so 
thoroughly as in the course of the Soviet-American talks on nuclear arms 
limitation in Europe and in making its final decision on the deployment 
of its missiles runs counter to the facts. 
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It is true that formal consultations did take place. But in practice 
Washington only heeded the opinion expressed by its allies when it 
coincided with its own intentions. And as has become known, American 
representatives at these consultations deliberately distorted the state of 
affairs at the talks and the details of Soviet proposals. And no wonder, 
as this line of behaviour fully corresponds to the general attitude of 
the American ruling elite to its West European allies. 

Recently West European countries have got further proof that 
Washington sees them as mere pawns in the risky chess game it is 
playing in world politics and that their genuine interests are hardly taken 
into account at all. The facts show that the deployment of Pershing-2 and 
cruise missiles in the f"R(j, Britain and Italy is only the starting point of 
a large-.scale American military-political operation designed to turn 
Western Europe into a transatlantic bridgehead in the battle to establish 
US world hegemony. 

Having started the deployment of medium-range nuclear systems 
contrary to the clearly expressed will of the majority of Europeans to stop 
a new dangerous round of the arms race on the continent, the American 
political strategists clearly demand that the allies strictly follow the 
.schedule for further deployment of the missiles. The tough tone of the 
statements by US representatives at (he December 1983 Brussels meetings 
of NATO leaders leaves no doubt on that score. US Defense Secretary 
Caspaj Weinberger, for example, said in an interview to the West German 
newspaper Neue Osnabrurker Zeitung that the USA hoped that its allies 
would contribute more to joint defence, and that it would demand this of 
them. Demand—this is the tone assumed by the Pentagon which 
apparently feels that it is fully in control of the situation. 

The first-.strike nuclear weapon.s deployed on the doorstep of the USSR 
and the other socialist countries can merely whet the appetites of those 
who have proclaimed a “crusade” against communism. The Pentagon 
reportedly is already considering the possibility of deploying mobile 
launchers of medium-range crui.se missiles in Turkey, Denmark, Norway 
and Iceland. They will be equipped with conventional warheads which, 
however, could be easily refitted for nuclear ones. A certain number of 
such launchers are to be moved to Britain and West Germany in addition 
to the ones provided for by the NATO 1979 agreements. 

At one time, hoping to dcfu.se the growing danger from the proposed 
deployment of missiles, Bonn raised the possibility of deploying the 
weapons on the seas washing Western Europe. At the time Washington 
flatly rejected these suggestions. But now, after Pershing and cruise 
missiles have started to be deployed in Europe, the Pentagon has 
announced that it will equip its submarines and surface ships with sea- 
based cruise missiles in the next few years. The appearance of the fir.st 
Ameican medium-range nuclear missiles in Wc.stern Europe was a signal 
for the beginning of an effort to impose another round of conventional 
arms race on other NATO members, to be financed by the Europeans 
themselves. 


T he situation taking shape in Europe, including Western Europe, 
contains some factors that counteract the adventurist line of the more 
aggressive militaristic circles of the ruling class of the USA and some 
of its NATO allies. At issue is more than public and political forces 
which are mounting a growing campaign against the dangerous line of 
those whom Lenin described as the “war parties” of the bourgeoisie. “ At 
issue are the underlying forces that do not readily meet the eye but 


* See V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 27, p. 370. 
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invariably exert a pTofound influence ow the course of events. In other 
words, at issue are the I'aws governing' the historical process which Marx 
likened to the ‘mole” of hi.story. In the general euphoria fostered by 
the Western mass media over the “success” al'legedl'y scored by the 
advocates of the deployment of Hiiromussiles in spite of all the resistance, 
the importance and potential eflectiveness of these underlying forces are 
sometimes overlooked. And yet their growing significance in the overall 
international picture cannot be called in question. 

In thie prestnt troubled and compLc.x situation, it is significant that 
Europe— which had for centuries been rent apart by' military conflict 
and where there arc states of opposing social systems and the two biggest 
rnilitary-polilical alliances of onr time, NATO and the Warsaw Treaty 
Organization, confront each other—has enjoyed peace for almost four 
decades now. The significance of this circumstance is recognized on both 
.sides of the border between the countries of socialpsm and capitalism. 

Another important factor of peaceful relations among the peoples of 
the continent, for all the diversity of their national characteristics and 
ways of life, is the long-establislied intra-European cooperation, in the 
first place economic, spiritual, cullnral and scientific and technical ties 
and the atnding memory of the tragic lessons of the two world wars. 

It was these circuinstanees that in the early half of the 1970s greatly 
facilitated the acliieveiiieiit of the mutual nnderstaridmg that provided the 
basis for political detente crowned, after the grim period of the cold war, 
with the Final Act of the Conference on Security and Cooperation in 
Europe. And these circumstances today are an objective factor counteract¬ 
ing the efforts of reactionary imperialist circles which hope to dig an 
uiicrossable ditch between European states belonging to the different 
social systems. 

It is not by chance that Western pro-NATO propaganda has recently 
gone out of its way to prove tliat detente was just a brief political 
episode already consigned to the past and has launched a rabid anti- 
Soviet and anti-socialist campaign in order to revive the doctrine of 
“containment oi communism”, iho pet idea of the architects of the cold 
war. Today, as decades ago, the NATO leaders again sec that doctrine 
as the main guarantee of postwar peace in Europe. But clearly in trying 
to use that doctrine to disguise their vokinlary eapitnlalion on the ques¬ 
tion of the deployment of American missiles the ruling circles of some 
West European countries have put not only their own countries but the 
whole of Western Europe in the unenviable position of hosti\ges to 
American militarists. 

Advocates of cortTplemetilary nuclear armament of NATO in West 
Germany and other countries argued in ncar-hysterial terms that the 
very existence of the capitalist world was at stake. The underlying logic 
of such statements, for which West German leaders were particularly 
notable, was that peace would be the stronger the more nuclear w'eapon.s 
the Western .side had'. And those statements came from the leaders of a 
country from wtioso territory the two world wars w'erc launched! Those 
statements—as remote from the truth as the sky is from the earth— 
were merely carbon copies of the official propaganda of the USA which 
is mobilizing every means to create the first-strike weapons in its desire 
to dictate its will' to other peoples, including those of West Germany. 

It is Itogical that calls to “contain communism” and ensure “Western 
security” which allegedly “depends on the firm partnership between 
North America and Europe which is based on common values and tradi¬ 
tions” have been reflected in the official documents of the NATO' leaders 
that met in Brussels in early December. Presumably it was this 
"partnership” that led some West European countries to agree to the 
deployment of American missiles although they knew full well that the 
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USA, rejecting mutuaUy acceptable agreements at the Geneva talks, has 
virtually violated the NATO Council decision of December 1979 which said 
that agreement with the USSR should be given priority over the bloc’s 
complementary armament. 

Moreover, Uie first Pershing and criuse missiles were delivered to 
Europe before the latest winter session of the NATO Council which was 
supposedly to be a forum for collective discussion of the Soviet-American 
talks and final assessment of the situation at these talks. The democratic 
“values and traditions” which arc trumpeted by the NATO propaganda 
machine were clearly sacrificed under pressure from Washington, which is 
trying to create an impression of “unanimity” and “cohesion” within 
NATO. 

While “Atlantic solidarity” is pictured as a kind of cure for all the 
evils that tlx* Soviet Union is allegedly Uireatening to unloose against 
mankind, the ■question naturally arises. Is it based on objective geopoli¬ 
tical realities or is it a political course of certain Western circles geared 
to specific interests? One must say that over the years tliat concept has 
undergone several raetamorplioscs and although it is promoted in the 
West as a consequence of world development, it has not always been 
perceived as an inseparable and immutable part of the postwar structure 
of interstate relations even by its authors. 

At the present stage the concept ol “Atlantic solidarity'”, dating back 
lo the Anglo-American military alliance m the Second World War and 
rooted in the situation of those days and goals that have long become 
part of history, has become—if oni' separates its class essence from the 
propaganda packaging- an mstniment ot American hegeinonistic policy 
meant to tether still closer other members of the We.slern alliance to the 
US expansionist course and make them serve by word and deed the selfish 
interests of American imperialism. 

The whole epi.sode of the preparation and deploynienl of new American 
nuclear missiles in Western Europe shows that m the final analysis 
"Atlantic solidarity” in its present form is a “one-way street”. Washington 
is using NATO to impose on its allies policies that serve its own 
interests. And it believes that its iriteicsts are served not only by gaining 
one-sided military advantages over the USSR with the help of missiles 
hut also by further restricting the allies’ independence in foreign policy 
and strengthening its leading role in the bloc. 

In doing so, the USA has no wish to be guided by the principle of 
equality and equal security which is the only basis for normal interna¬ 
tional relations in our time, whether with the USSR and the other 
socialist countries or its allics-West European slates. There arc many 
indications that the split in inter-European relations introduced by the 
"Atlantic solidarity” concept suits the US ruling elite very well. And 
it IS happy with the weakening position of each West European NATO 
country as a result of the sharpened contradictions among them whether 
within the EEC or in bilateral economic and political relations. This is 
the truth from which the advocates of “Atlantic solidarity” on this side 
of the ocean cannot sidestep. 


T he governments of the ERG. Britain and Italy, in agreeing to allow 
Pershing and cruise missiles on their tcrrilories, have assumed a 
large share of responsibility for the disruption of the Geneva talks and 
for escalating nuclear confrontation in Europe. They have in effect 
exposed themselves in the eyes of their peoples as representatives of 
the lobby expressing the hegeinonistic ambitions of the monopoly elite 
and the military-industrial establishment opposing the vital interests of 
their peoples. The continuing mass actions and protests ag.ainst their 
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course sfiow not only its unpopularity but growing political instability 
caused by anti|)opular government decisions. Hence the growing 
nervousness among some West European leaders over the possible 
conse(|ucnccs ol such decisions for internal and external policies. 

Today one can sai(!> say that the tactics of blackmail and intimida¬ 
tion used by the I SA and its closest NATO allies with regard to the 
USSR and the othei socialist countries has boomcranged against its 
initiators. As Robert Kaiser of The Washington Post noted, “the Reagan 
Adnimistralioirs goal was to go on the offensive against the Soviet 
Union to solve all the world’s difllcnlt problems—which the Administra¬ 
tion blamed on the Russians. Instead we’re on the defensive...”. 

And indeed, as American and West European observers have noted, 
the White House, relying in its foreign policy strategy almost exclusively 
oil force and neglecting normal diplomatic processes, is unable to 
achieve its goals and at the same time is losing scope for diplomatic 
manoeuvre. It is losing the main ingredient of diplomacy—constant 
contacts—and it would like its allies to follow in the same vein. 

But can the West European states agree to follow it? I’or them the 
narrow'ing scope of relations with their neighbours on the continent 
belonging to the opposite social system caused by the deployment of 
American missiles is bringing serious economic and political loss. The 
loss of the level of confidence in interstate contacts achieved previously 
is also an essential tactor leading to growing threat to security. In other 
words, all the positive gains made through collective efforts within the 
framework of the all-European process so rightly cherished by all the 
peoples of continent are being called in question. 

Many West Europeans, including those close to leading circles, see 
again that the hegemonistic course of US foreign policy is untenable and 
leads nowhere. “The Reagan Administration not merely tries to simplify 
all international problems into a .•'triiggle between freedom and 
communism,’’ writes Pinancial Times, “but also secs military force as 
the preferred nistrument for dealing with them.” As a result, while still 
pledging adherence to “Atlantic solidarity,” official London, Bonn, Rome 
and other NATO capitals are increasingly aware of its “anti-European” 
implications. 

There are examples galore, though not comparable in proportion and 
importance, to show the prevailing thinking in Washington. These 
include the open US interference in the affairs of Lebanon and the US 
criminal attack on Grenada. I’ew Europeans failed to he angtyfcd or 
confused by the statement of that well-known American hawk, former 
CIA Director Richard Helms, who said that if the USA was going to 
use force at all Grenada case was a vivid e.xample of how it should 
have been done. 

The unity of the NATO leadersliip achieved on a militaristic basis is 
more and more resolutely rejected by the majority of the population in 
West European countries and m the United States, w'hich carries the 
seeds of instability for governments responsible for the adoption of these 
extremely dangerous decisions. 

Nor can one fail to see that the start of the deployment of American 
missiles in We.stern Europe has already brought discord in relations 
among allies. According to Neil Kinnock, British Labour Party leader, 
“Within NATO, relations between the Europeans and the United States 
have never been so strained”. NATO faces a tough period admits the 
American Wall Street Journal. 

Thus, international relations in Europe are entering a new period 
lull of complexities and yet-to-be-revealed possibilities. The US attempt 
to deepen the economic and political split in Europe has not brought 
the desired results. Ahead lies the search for new ways of re-establishing 
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the all-European peaceful cooperation which has sustained such a heavy 
blow from the actions of the USA and its closest NATO allies. The 
leaders of the major West European countries have to give serious 
thought to the negative impact their joint clTorts with the USA to upset 
the military-strategic balance in Europe have exerted on the general 
state of affairs there. It is not witlioiil reason that the West German 
Minister for Foreign .Affairs Hans Dietrich Genscher deemed it necessary 
to talk about the “comiijon historical destiny” of all the European 
peoples. And French Minister for External Relations Claude Cheysson 
also called for the “re-establislinierit of European unity torn by the wars 
of the past and the ideological, political and military dilTercnces of the 
present”. British Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher is also trying to re¬ 
establish contacts and ichieve nniliial understanding with Eastern 
Europe. 

There are signs of alarm among the US ruling circles. The natural 
desire in the present circumstances of the West European states not 
only to preserve but, if possible, to expand trade, economic, scientific, 
technical and cultural ties with East('rn Europe and to renew the 
practice of political consultations is perceived in Washington as a clear 
deviation from the overall tough NATO rnililary-stratcgic line, as 
undermining “Atlantic” solidarity. 

The start of the Stockholm C'onference on Confidence- and Security- 
Building Measures and Disarmament in Europe' attracted general 
attention and interest. Wide public circles in Europe have welcomed it 
as an event challenging the new round of the arms race, military 
confrontation and ..liding to a nuclear catastrophe imposed on the 
continent by the aggressive imperialist forces. The convening of the 
Stockholm Conference is evidence of the viability of the all-European 
process, proof that it corresponds to the basic interests of all European 
.states and the requirements of modern international development. 
Naturally, the Stockhoim Conference is closely linked with the European 
and world reality and it is not immune to the negative influence e.xerted 
on the- inlernational situation by the actions of Ihe aggressive forces 
of the USA and NATO. In this context, as Andrei Gromyko stressed in 
his speech at the (.h)nfercnco, “the Stockholm forum should elTcctively 
enable countries interested in the development of the all-European 
process to explore and find ways of consolidating international confi¬ 
dence and security”. 


T he historical experience of the past decades shows that owing to the 
close interconnection of economic, cultural, scientific, technical and 
other interests of its peoples, Europe is more inclined to peaceful 
mutually beneficial cooperation in various areas than any other conti¬ 
nents. Over the centuries it has been the main hub of international 
relations and it is still in many ways the nerve centre of the world. 
It was here that the basic principles, customs and norms of 
contemporary mternational law took shape and it was here that a 
territorial and political settlement was reached after the war which laid 
the foundations of lasting peace in Europe. 

The situation on the continent clearly shows that political goals 
cannot be achieved by the use of arms and that the settlemenl of 
political differences and contradictions by peaceful means is an objective 
necessity. Europe as a whole is interested in preserving the gains of 
detente as indicated by the prevalent public sentiments. And it is 
capable of being a stabilizing factor in the world international rela¬ 
tions. This stabilizing potential of European governments’ foreign policy 
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takes on particular slpfnificance in the present international situation, 
when the US niling circles try to Impose on the rest of the world 
stereotypes of behaviour that, far from niatchinji the achievements of 
the world civilrzalion, threaten the very future of humanity. 

An analysis of events shows that the European continent is not 
doomed to miciear death. There is a real possibility of containing the 
aggressive imperiali.st circles because the enemies of peace are unable 
to upset the existing military-strategic balance between the USA and 
the vSoviet Union, between NATO and the Warsaw Treaty. Still less are 
they capable of altering the general balance of forces in the world. 
“The Soviet Union,” as was emphasized at the February 1984 Plenary 
Meeting of the CPSU Central Committee, “as a great socialist power 
fully realizes its responsibility to the peoples for preserving and 
strengthening peace”. It remains invariably faithful to the Leninist 
principle of peaceful coc.xistence of states with different social systems 
and advocates the settlement of contentious international problems by 
way of serious, equal and constructive negotiations. At the same time, 
the USSR and the other socialist community countries have both the 
material possibilities and firm political will to prevent any damage to 
their security, to stand up for the interests of socialism and in this way 
uphold the vital interests of the whole of mankind. 


JAPAN and the USA: 
■fiieir ‘Special” Relations 


Professor D. P E T R 0 V, 
O. “Sc. fHist.) 


T he growth of international tcnsioni.caused by the aggressive course of 
the present American Administration raises the question of the respon¬ 
sibility of every ally of the United States for the frustration of efforts 
to prevent nuclear war This fully applies to .lapan, economically the 
second biggest power in the capitalist world, which is intent on playing 
an ever more acti\e role in the world arena 

Relations between the United States and Japan hold an important 
place in the system of international relations They evert a substantial 
influence not only on the dcvelopTnent of the world economy but also on 
the West’s approach to problems of peace and security. The economic, 
political and military lies between Japan ami the USA have expanded 
so extensively in recent years that the “.special” nature of these rela¬ 
tions has begun to be mentioned ever more frequently, and not wiVhoiatt 
reason, in the capitals of both ('ounlries At the same lime oontradk- 
lions hctw'een the two countries, e.spccial’Jy in trade and ocoiwny, have 
drastically deteriorated as a result of the grow'th of Japan’s material 
capabilities, and the tendency has grown towards attempts to nesolve 
them in a single “paokage” with political and military problems, this 
unavoidably leaving its imprint on Japanese-American relations as a 
whole. 


THE TRADE WAR OF AtLfES 

P roblems of the development of trade and economic lies have invariably 
occupied a crucial place in the relatioins between the two countries 
since the J960s. Their trade turnover in 1982 aniountcd to $60^500 miJ- 
lion. an almost six-fold increase over 1970. For Japan trade ties with the 
United States play a more important role than for any other devekiped 
capitalist country except Canada. In 1982 tte Unitod Slates acoesunted 
for 26.2 per cent of the entire Japanese export, as against 13.5 per cent 
in the case of Britain, 6.'6 per cent in the ca.se of West Germany and 
5.6 per cent in the case of France. 

For the United States, too, Japan is the second biggest trade partner 
after Canada. Ja,pan supplies many products needed for Ihc norinaj func¬ 
tioning of the American economy and at the same lime is a key market 
for American goods; in 1982 the US export to Japan stoml at 
$21,000 million, this exceeding U>e combined exports to Britain and the 
FRG (.$19,900 million). Moreover, Japan is a key market for a number 
of important types of American foodstuff.s. raw materials and manufac¬ 
tures. 

The development of trade and economic ties between the USA and 
Japan, however, is far from smooth. Japan is increasing its export I.Q 
the United States ai an exceptionally rapid pace. Between 1976 and i981 
it grew 150 per cent, reaching $3&,600 million in 1981* In 1982 Japanese 
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deliveries to the United States declined by 5.9 per cent but in 1983 they 
again rose by 17.9 per cent as against the preceding year. Thus Wa¬ 
shington is failing in its attempts to liquidate the chronic deficit in the 
trade with its rival. According to American statistics, this deficit amount¬ 
ed to $8,700 million in 1979, to $9,900 million in 1980, $15,800 million 
in 1981 and 16,800 million in 1982. A record $21,700 million was reached 
in 1983. in its trade with no other country of the world does the United 
States have such a deficit. 

Tokyo’s successes in the “trade war” with Washington are based on 
Japan’s much faster rates ol growth of labour productivity as a result 
of the extensive introduction of the latest technology and equipment and 
the corresponding drop in production costs. Along with these fundamen¬ 
tal factors a considerable role is also played by the thorough study of 
market conditions by Japanese companies, their swift adjustment to the 
trends, requirements and tastes of American customers, the prompt out¬ 
put of new products, the concentration of export on a limited variety of 
products in the manufacture of which the highest technical and economic 
indicators are attained and which thereby acquire a high competitiveness 
on the US domestic market. 

Thus, being compelled by Washington’s fierce pressure to exercise 
“self-restraint” in the export to the United States of steel, automobiles 
and a number of other goods, Japan has now concentrated its efforts on 
the manufacture and sale on the world market, and first of all in the 
very same United States, of research-intensive products, especially indu¬ 
strial manipulators (robots) and other both industrial and household 
goods based on microelectronics. For inst»nce, whereas deliveries of 
Japanese TV sets to the United States in 1982 amounted only to a third 
of the figure for the record-high year of 1976, the export of video tape 
recorders soared 7.6 times over. 

H'aving failed in their attempts to withstand the onslaught of their 
Japanese rivals the American monopolies now demand the most resolute 
interference of the government. They insist that Washington make use 
of Japan’s military dependence and ensure for them maximum profitable 
terms by compensating their lag in the competition with Japanese ma¬ 
nufacturers by way of concluding various interstate agreements. 

US grievances against Japan fall into three main categories. First 
of all, Washington insists on a considerable expansion of its sale of ag¬ 
ricultural produce in Japan, mainly beef and citrus fruits. In 1982, Japan 
purchased in the United States 171,300 tons of meat, that is 26 per cent 
more than in 1980. A further increase of this quota, as the Japanese go¬ 
vernment believes, might inflict a serious blow to Japanese livestock 
breeding because it is based on imported fodder and entails greater pro¬ 
duction costs than in the United States. The influx of cheap meat from 
the USA will ruin many farmers in Japan and undermine the political 
positions of the ruling Liberal Democratic Party whose deputies rely 
heavily on the rural vote. 

Secondly, the United States demands the lifting of the remaining rest¬ 
rictions on the export to Japan of various types of industrial equipment 
and manufactures. To meet Washington’s demand the Japanese govern¬ 
ment worked out and adopted on October 21, 1983 an extensive pro¬ 
gramme of “comprehensive economic measures” intended to reduce its 
surplus in the trade with the United States and West European count¬ 
ries. It provides, in particular, for the reduction of import tariffs cover¬ 
ing 44 types of commodities, the adoption of special measures to en¬ 
courage import, a substantial reduction of monetary restrictions, and for 
Tokyo’s more active participation in various projects of economic coope¬ 
ration both with developed and developing countries. 
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But these measures did not satisfy the United States. During the Wa¬ 
shington visit of the Japanese Foreign Minister Shintaro Abe in late 
February 1984, United States representatives insisted on ao.litional con¬ 
cessions on Japan’s part. 

The United States attaches special importance to expanding possibi¬ 
lities of using Japan’s state finances to pay for American commodities. 
After stubborn resistance Japan was compelled to sign in late 1980 a 
three-year agreement giving American companies access to the delivery 
of equipment for the semigovernment-owned Japanese telegraph and te¬ 
lephone corporation. Now the United States has gone further. It insists 
on the purchase by that corporation of American communication satel¬ 
lites. But on February 4, 1983 Japan put into orbit its own 350-kg Sa- 
kura-2a communication satellite, and is preparing new launchings. The 
utilization of much cheaper American means of communication can un¬ 
dermine the Japanese space programme. So no agreement on this ques¬ 
tion was reached right to the end of 1983. 

The third sphere of American demands is connected with a number 
of cardinal problems in the monetary field. The United Stales holds that 
the Japanese export successes are based on the artificially reduced ex¬ 
change rate of the yen in respect of the dollar, this giving Japanese 
companies certain advantages. While insisting on an increase of this 
rale the United States strives at the same time to exploit the possibili¬ 
ties of getting relatively high profits by boosting American investments 
in profitable Japanese enterprises. And again Japan had to make a num¬ 
ber of concessions under Washington’s pressure. An agreement was 
signed with the United States on November 10, 1983 providing for the 
liberalization of the Japanese capital market and the expansion of the 
use of the yen as a wmrld currency. 

The United States combines its demands to Japan that it open its 
market to the maximum to American commodities and capital wdth in¬ 
creasing barriers to the import of various Japanese goods. Thus, the im¬ 
port of motor-cycles was limited. Under an agreement signed on No¬ 
vember, 1, 1983 Japan is to limit “voluntarily” its auto export to the 
United Stales in 1984 to 1,850,000 cars tluis virtually extending its 1980 
commitment to restrain its car exports to the United Stales despite the 
exfiiry of its three-year period. Japan has succeeded in getting Washing¬ 
ton’s consent to increasing its quota by only 10 per cent, although the 
fast, comfortable, economical and reliable Japanese cars are in much 
demand and their sales in the United States could be increased consi¬ 
derably. 


BEHIND THE SMOKE SCREEN OF "COMMON DESTINY" 

T he trade and economic contradictions between the United States and 
Japan are aggravating against the background of a dramatic growth 
Ml the aggressiveness of Washington’s foreign policy. Having declared 
a “crusade” against communism and set course for the unbridled arms 
race, the US President is pressing for more vigorous political and mili¬ 
tary support from the allies. 

The United States demanded the consent of the West European NATO 
countries to the deployment of cruise and Pershing-2 missiles on their 
territories virtually regardless of the outcome of the Geneva talks. At 
the same time the course was adopted for upsetting the military-stra¬ 
tegic parity in the Asian-Pacific region in order to couple the threat to 
the security of the European part of the Soviet Union from the West with 
a threat to its southern and eastern flanks from the East. A US Defense 
Department report to Congress on the budget for the 1984 fiscal year 
<‘penly indicated that the US nuclear strategy against the Soviet Union 
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gives priority, along with Europe, to the western part of the Pacific ad¬ 
joining Japanese shores.' 

The growth of Washington’s confrontation with the socialist countries 
has drastically increased Japan’s importance in the Pentagon’s strategic 
plans. The United States has started making a special effort to expand 
Japan’s ohiigations within the military alliance with the United States, 
to draw it closer to the NATO system and thereby consolidate the single 
military-political system of imperialism on a globat scale for the pur¬ 
pose oT adhievirrg military-strat-egic superiority over th^ 5»ociaJist world. 
For the sake of attaining these tasks the American ruling circles were 
prepared to make certain concessions to Japan in trade and economic 
matters but only provided they received from it weighty reciprocal com¬ 
mitments in the political and military field 

Politically, Washington needs Tokyo’s support in order to hind it 
still closer by way of new commitments and thereby to strengthen the 
extent of its dependence on the United States, to demonstrate the “unity” 
of the imperialist camp and make wider use of Japan in order to attain 
American political aims in Asia The demonstration of “special closeness” 
with its main Asian ally is also used to put pressure on the leading 
West European countries which are displaying certain wavering and 
caution in their approach to some of Washington’s demands. Last but 
not least, the drawing of Japan into the wake of American policy pur¬ 
sues the aim of impeding Japan’s development of genuinely friendly and 
good neighbourly relations with the Soviet Union and, more than that, 
of pushing it onto the road of direct confrontation with the USSR. 

Amidst the toughening of Washington’s position the Japanese ruling 
circles took to the cour.se of alleviating to a certain extent the drastically 
aggravated trade and economic contradictions between the two countries 
by making political and military concessions to the United States. Asahi 
Shimbim vTOtc-on January 9, 1982 that Japan’s political aim was to ease 
trade frictions with the United States by displaying a readiness to make 
efforts in the military field. 

Noting 'the tremendous influence of trade and economic tics on Ja¬ 
pan’s military policy, the business community organ Japan Economic 
Journal wrote on November 22, 1983; “Prime Minister Nakasone has 
judged that ...from the standpoint of alleviating Japaii-US trade fric¬ 
tions, Japan’s further buildup of its forces will be inevitable, and he in¬ 
tends to accept a disproportionally large increase in the fiscal 1984 de¬ 
fense budget amidst very severe fiscal restraint.” t 

At the same time, despite the importance of the pressure exerted by 
Washington, one should not think that the course for giving full support 
for US policy was imposed on Japan totally contrary to its wishes. Its 
ruling circles are of the opinion that this road might turn out to be the 
most •effectiv’e one for safeguarding their own interests. Support for Wa¬ 
shington’s polittical line by way of various statements and declarations 
does not pcqaiiTe any cash outlay. Besides, it accords with the class in¬ 
terests of fhe financial oligarchy which resolutely rejects the polfcy of 
ncatrahty and views Japan’s might as an unqisestionable component of 
the imperialist system in the historic confrontalron with the sociaiisft 
world. 

Besides, Washington’s demands that Japan speed up the increase of 
its nrilitarv potential are also falling on sufficienyy fertile soil. The posi¬ 
tions of the hawks, who hold that without powerful armed forces Japan 
cannot aspiie to Ihe status of a “full-fledged world power"”, are becoming 
increasingly stronger in the country. They hope to make ever greator 
use of the growing military might as a means of attaining foreign po- 


* See Asahi Evening News, Feb. 23, 1983. 
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licy aims. The differences between Washington and Tokyo on military 
questions essentially concern not the principled approach to this problem 
but solely the scale and time of fulfilling military programmes because 
the Japanese government has to reckon with the sharply negative mood 
of public opinicm in the country, with economic potentialities and the 
possible international consequences of its full-scale mititariaation. 

So compliance with American demands in the political and military 
spheres is by no means just a forced measure on the part of Tokyo un¬ 
dertaken only because it is incapable of withslandrnig Washington's 
pressure. Today Japan is the second biggest imperialist power, capable 
of conducting a dialogue with the United States from strong positions. 
Support for the American policy and military concepts is a foreign policy 
programme thoroughly worked out by the country’s ruling circles for 
which they should bear full responsibility both to their own people and 
to the world public at large. 

Pursuing this course, the Japanese government has started giving 
ever more active support to all areas of the US Administration’s line for 
torpedoing detente and increasing confrontation with the Soviet Union. 
At the meetings of the heads of the seven leading imperialist powers in 
Ottawa (July 20-21, 1981) and Versailles (June 4-6, 1982) the Japanese 
leadership accepted the distorted evaluation of the nature and aims of 
the Soviet Union’s policy in Afghanistan and joined the American at¬ 
tempts to impede the normalization in Poland and the sanctions against 
Poland and the Soviet Union. Supporting the position of the United Sta¬ 
tes, Tokyo refused to vote in the United Nations for a resolution prohi¬ 
biting the use of nue'lear and neutron weapons and oppo.s€d a number 
of other proposals directed at easing tension, at disarmament and ward¬ 
ing off the danger of a new world war. 

.lapan’s support for the political and military course of the United 
States especially increased wdth the coming to power of the Nakasone 
government late in November 1982. The Prime Minister hastened to pay 
a visit to Washington and in the course of his talks with President Rea¬ 
gan on January 18-19, 1983 went further than any of his predecessors 
in demonstrating solidarity with Washington. He stated that Japan and 
the United States have become full-fledged members of a single team, 
that they are bound by common destiny, that Japan is ready to become 
an “unsinkablc aircraft carrier” and considerably increase its contribu¬ 
tion to the American military-strategic system in Asia .2 “Agreement on 
conducting a tough course in respect of the Soviet Union” was reached 
at the talks.® 

During the meeting of the heads of the seven imperialist powers in 
Williamsburg, USA, on May 28-30, 1983 the Japanese Premier took a 
big step forward along the road of supporting the political platform of 
the present occupant of the White House. A qualitatively new feature of 
Japanese policy, which was extensively demonstrated there, was its rea¬ 
diness not only to approve the American Administration’s strategic co¬ 
urse for undermining detente and increasing confrontation with the So¬ 
viet Union but also to take a direct part in the formulation of nuclear 
policy on the same level with the NATO countries. 

During the conference in Williamsburg, Tokyo Shimbun wrote. Prime 
Minister Nakasone had “consciously undertaken the role of advocate of 
Reagan’s nuclear strategy”. The Japanese Premier was one of the aut¬ 
hors of the political statfement proclaiming the uniform stand of all the 
participants in the approach to nuclear arms. He opposed the inclusion 
in the count of the nuclear arms of Britain and France at the Geneva. 


* The Washington Post, Jan. 19, 1983; Japan Times, Jan. 19, 1983. 

* Yomiuri Shimbun, Jan. 21, 1983. 
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talks. At the same time he called for the implementation of the plans to 
deploy cruise and Pershing-2 missiles in Europe even if that could mean 
the hreakdown of the talks. Nakasone said at the meeting of the “Seven” 
on May 29, 1983 “Tension might grow as a result; in protest the USSR 
will discontinue the talks and recall its representatives. But let it do 
whatever it wants ” '' 

At lirst through diplomatic channels and then through the press as 
well Japan began to urge the United States to approach the talks in 
Geneva from “global” positions, which meant that it should try to dictate 
to the Soviet Union c'ondilions of the deployment of its missiles not only 
in tilt European but also the Asian part of the country. In practice this 
meant a course for torpedoing the talks and pushing Washington to 
abandon the reaching of accords with the Soviet Union and embark on 
tile road of the unbridled arms race 

Naka.sone showed full solidarity with the American position also 
during the talks with the US President in Tokyo on November 9-11, 1983. 
Japanese political observers noted that the Japanese Premier “was not 
only litc*rally draun to President Reagan’s ‘philosophy of strength’ but 
also himself vigorously called for the strengthening of the Western alli¬ 
ance”. The specificity of these talks was that “it was not Reagan at all 
but Nakasone who called for the West’s cohesion in relations with the 
USSR”, Asahi Shimbun noted on November 11, 1983 

The December 18, 1983 parliamentary elections in Japan dealt a 
crushing detcat to the ruling Liberal Democratic Party which for the 
first time in its history lost 36 seats at once. This was an unambiguous 
condemnation by the Japanese people of the government’s home and fo¬ 
reign policy As the Japanese press wrote, “voters demanded an end to 
Nakasone’s course of strengthening the military alliance with the United 
States”. 

Nakasone, however, did not draw the necessary conclusions lie ma¬ 
naged to stay in power and several days after his second cabinet w as 
formed he again stated in a telephone conversation with the American 
President that the talks with the USSR “should be conducted on a glo¬ 
bal basis in accordance with the Williamsburg political statement of the 
Seven” The Japanese Premier intimated that there would be no changes 
in his course for supporting Washington’s policy. 

CONSOLIDATION OF THE MILITARY-STRATEGIC AUIANCE 

c 

A long with making extensive use of Tokyo politically, Washington is 
focusing more and more on the military aspects of relations with Ja¬ 
pan aimed at achieving a drastic increase of its military potential (as 
a component of the impel ialist world’s military might) and a much moie 
extensive participation in its military-strategic system in Asia. 

As is known, Japan’s military alliance with the United States is for 
malized in a number of documents, the main of which is the treaty on 
mutual cooperation and security, signed on January 19, 1960. In accor 
dance with this agreement, the United States by early 1983 had in Japan 
126 bases and various military installations. With 49,700 American sol 
diers and officers stationed at them. Of these only 3,000 men belong t(' 
various au.\iliary units of the ground forces, while the bulk are Marine*- 
(24,500 men), as well as air force and naval personnel (22,200 men) 
This structure of the military contingent underscores the importance of 
bases on Japanese territory as a forward line of the American strategic 
system designed to ensure the prompt lifting of Marines to any part of 
Asia. 


* Tokuo Shimbun, May 30, 1983. 
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The bases on Japanese territory hold a special place in Washington’s 
nuclear strategy. The ports of Yokosuka and Sasebo have been turned 
into the biggest bases of the US 7th Fleet in Asia. Atomic-powered air¬ 
craft carriers and strategic nuclear-capable submarines regularly call 
at them. 

At the same time Washington is demanding ever more persistently 
that Japan boost its military potential, intensify and upgrade the train¬ 
ing of the Japanese army—the “self-defence force”—increase its integra¬ 
tion with the US forces stationed in Japan, and organize closer coopera¬ 
tion with the US 7lh Fleet in conducting tombat operations in the north¬ 
west Pacific. In the course of the talks repeatedly held at various levels 
in 1981-1983 the US demands were concentrated on four key issues. 

Washington’s representatives insisted, firstly, on a drastic increase in 
Japan’s military allocations witi the aim of achieving not only a rapid 
buildup of its military potential but also of weakening the competitive¬ 
ness of Japanese goods on the world markets. As the American side 
hopes, a growing share of Japan’s non-productive spending will make it 
po.ssible to reduce America’s huge deficit in the trade with it. The same 
aim should also be served by greater Japanese spending on the upkeep 
of the American bases and the purchase of military hardware in the 
United States 

Washington’s pressure yielded results. Tokyo’s military spending in 
1982 went up by 6 4 per cent and in 1983 by 6 5 per cent. For 1984 the 
government allocated 2,934,600 million yen ($12,500 million), or 6.9 per 
cent more than in 1983 Thus, by rates of growth of the military budget 
Japan is far ahead of the leading capitalist countries Thus, from 1960 
to 1982 the military spending of the United States increased by 290 per 
cent, of the FRG by 910 per cent, France—by 510, and Britain by 420 per 
cent while that of Japan increased 24 8 tiiiits, or 2,380 per cent. 

Washington, however, insists that this level of spending is insufficient 
and that Japan should take urgent measures to increase it drastically. 
The extent to which the United States is ready to follow this road is 
evidenced by the official demand made by the US Secretary of Defense 
Caspar Weinberger at his talks with Soichiro Ito, chief of Japan’s De¬ 
fence Agency, in Tokyo in y\pri! 1982 that defence allocations should be 
increased by 12 per cent annually® 

There has been a new phenomenon of late in the campaign of pres¬ 
sure on Japan: the military and top representatives of the Administration 
have also been joined by members of the American Congress On June 
27, 1983 Senator Carl Levin submitted a resolution in Congress demand¬ 
ing that Japan annually increase its military allocations by 10 to 12 per 
cent in real terms, i. e., with due account for inflation This means that 
the nominal increment should be roughly on the level of 15-17 per cent, 
or be almost three times greater than the rates which Japan considers 
to be acceptable from the view'point of its financial state An official 
amendment has also been proposed to the budget law obliging the US 
Secretary of Defense to report in March 1984 on Japan’s military alloca¬ 
tions for 1984 and on the fulfilment of the plans of building up its mi¬ 
litary might. No other supreme legislative body of any other country in 
the world has ever permitted itself such arrogant interference in the 
affairs of a sovereign state. 

The second set of Washington’s demands is directed at using the la¬ 
test achievements of Japanese science and technology to increase the US 
military potential. At the talks of the heads of the two military establish- 

* Military Balance, 1972-1973, London, 1973, p. 73; Military Balance, 1982-1983, 
London, 1983, p 124 

• Asahi Snlmbun, Apr 2, 1982. 
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ments in Washington in July 1981 the Pentagon representatives insisted 
that Japan hand over to the United States the technology for the produc¬ 
tion of some of the latest types of instruments and equipment with mi¬ 
litary uses whose characteristics have proved to be higher than of Ame¬ 
rican analogues. This applied first of all to special integrated circuits 
for microcomputers and robots, night vision instruments using ultraviolet 
radiation, fibre optics, super heat-resistant coatings and various equip¬ 
ment using laser technology. 

After lengthy talks an official agreement was signed^on November 8, 
1983, which set forth the procedure for transferring technology and pro¬ 
vided for the formation of a special bilateral commission to study each 
particular case. The Japanese press unanimously stressed that this ag¬ 
reement “transcends the framework of the three principles of renouncing 
the export of arms,” that the Nakasonc cabinet has “renounced on^ of 
the main principles of Japan’s peace policy conducted by the previous 
cabinets’-’. 

Political observers noted that by its importance the conclusion of this 
agreement goes beyond the framework of the bilateral Japanese-Ame- 
rican relations and may have far-reaching international consequences. 
This means that Japan is joining the arms race and facilitating the 
creation of a number of the latest types of armaments, including those 
for use in outer space and nuclear delivery systems. Thus, a special coat¬ 
ing for cruise missiles and the new B-1 strategic bomber that impedes 
radar detection has been developed in Japan and is already being hand¬ 
ed over to the United States. 

“The granting by Japan of military technology to the United States 
will intensify the arms race between the USA and the USSR in the field 
of high-precision technology,” wrote Tokyo Shimbun on November 10, 
1983. “This decision exposed the true essence of the Nakasone govern¬ 
ment which has joined Reagan’s strategy and is striving to bolster the 
Japancse-Anierican military alliance.” 

The expansion of military-technical cooperation between the United 
States and Japan is leading to a further growth of standardization and 
unification of the armaments of both countries, giving new impetus to 
the development of Japan’s military industry and paving the way to Ja¬ 
pan’s emergence on the world arms market. 

The third area of US military policy in respect of Japan is ccMinected 
with the Pentagon’s intention to make Japan perform greater duties 
within the framework of the American military-strategic system in^Asia 
and to achieve a substantial growth in the integration of the Japanese 
“self-defence force” and the American armed forces deployed in the Asi¬ 
an-Pacific region. Special attention in this respect, is given to handing 
over to the Japanese Navy a big share of the functions handled by the 
American Navy in conducting antiaircraft and anti-submarine operations 
in the north-western Pacific. 

The US Administration has succeeded in winning Japan’s consent to 
patrol sea lanes within a distance of a thousand miles and to defend air 
and sea space within a distance of 200 to 300 miles from the shore line 
along its perimeter. In other words this is a decision to go far beyond the 
limits of the 12-mile zone of territorial waters and spread combat opera¬ 
tions of the Japanese Navy and Air Force to large areas of the high seas. 
Japan also agreed to ensure the mining of interna-tional straits. La Pe- 
rouse, Sangar (Tsugaru) and Korea, so that, as stated by Prime Minister 
Nakasone, Soviet submarine and surface ships could not pass through 
them. This step runs counter to norms of international law and cannot 


’ See The Washington Post, Jan 19, 1983. 



but exert a negative influence on Japan’s nela^&oms dtosest neigh¬ 

bours. 

The fourth set of demands made by Washington is directed at in¬ 
creasing the extent of Japan’s participation in the global milHary-strategic 
system of imperialism as a result of the establishment of aW sorts of con¬ 
tacts and ties with the NATO countries with the long-term aim of raising 
the bilateral Japanese-American military ties to the level of a multilateral 
military alliance. 

The annual report of the US Department of Defense, published in Wa¬ 
shington on January 31, 1983, said for the first time ever that in its rela¬ 
tions of military alliance with the United States Japan is on a par with 
the NATO countries. The report noted the need to create a “system of col¬ 
lective security’’ in the Asian-Pacific region with the participation of Ja¬ 
pan as an element of the “joint defence of the Western alliance countries”. 
Outlining the report, the Japanese press rightly .pointed out that it reflect¬ 
ed Washington’s desire “to place on Japan an equal responsibility with 
the NATO countries in the military field”. 

The drawing of Japan into the NATO system will be facilitated by the 
decision of the NATO Defence Planning Committee adapted at its meet¬ 
ings on December 6 and 7, 1983 to concentrate efforts after the beginning 
of the deployment of American medium-range nuclear weapons in Europe 
on the joint development of new military technology so as to ensure "the 
superiority of the West” in this field. The signing of an agreement with 
the United States on the transfer of military technology opens the road 
for Japan’s participation in the development of new weapon systems by 
the NATO countries 


Of late the ruling quarters of Japan have taken a course in all major 
directions for meeting American demands and drastically enhancing the 
country’s role in the United States’ military-strategic system in Asia. 
Washington has noted with satisfaction the fact that it is in the military 
sphere that Yasuhiro Nakasone’s stand constitutes a radical departure 
from his predecessors. 

This line, however, patently runs counter to Japan’s national interests. 
Tokyo’s attempts to win economic concessions from the USA in exchange 
for its support to US military policies arc only leading to new major 
failures for Japanese diplomacy. They are yielding an insignificant short¬ 
term effect, but are in no way resolving deep-seated trade and economic 
contradictions. 

Yet, the extension of Japan’s military commitments and the stepped- 
up integration with the US armed forces are ineluctably leading to the 
transformation of the “self-defence force” into an appendage of the Ame¬ 
rican armed forces in the Far East and the further intensification of 
Japan’s dependence on the United States. 

The shift of the Nakasone government to a qualitatively new stage in 
the intensificatipn and development of plans to use military might resur¬ 
rects in the minds of the peoples events of the recent past, when the Japa¬ 
nese militarists unleashed a war in the Pacific Ocean, plunging the Japa¬ 
nese people into an abyss of misfortunes and sufferings in the process. 
Resolutely condemning the course for all-round support of Washington’s 
foreign policy, the most sober-minded Japanese political analysts are 
pointing to the fact that Japan by virtue of its geographical position and 
limited territory will in the event of nuclear war be far more vulnerable 
than the United States. By agreeing to play the role of a forward base 
of the Pentagon, the Japanese government is seriously jeopardizing the 
country. 
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Politically, the Nakasone government not only backs the US course 
for heightening confrontation with the USSR, but is also attempting to 
impede a peaceful solution of a number of complicated international 
problems. During hi.s visit to Pakistan in May 1984 Nakasone declared, 
for e.xamplc, Japan’s full solidarity with Washington’s policy, which is 
geared to thwarting a political settlement of the situation around Afgha¬ 
nistan. 

The show of unity of views with the US Administration and the inces¬ 
sant buttressing of military inigfht are souring relations tjetween Japan 
and neighbouring countries, seriously worsening relations with the coun¬ 
tries of Southeast Asia and creating fresh difficulties in improving and 
developing relations with the Soviet lJnion. In an interview to the Japa¬ 
nese newspaper Yomiuri, Chairman of the USSR Council of Ministers 
Nikolai I ikhonov noted that “the Japanese government, keeping the other 
side of the Pacific in sight, has deliberately charted a course for what 
I would call undermining the entire system of Soviet-Japanese relations, 
created through the efforts of the two countries during the postwar 
period’’. ® 

The mounting support of the US Administration’s global course is 
hamstringing the initiative of Japanese diplomacy, reducing Japan’s in¬ 
dependent role in the world arena, and undermining its international pre¬ 
stige, thus in the long term running counter to the tasks of ensuring a 
lasting peace and genuine security for the country. 


* Ptavda, Jan. 2, 1984. 


TURKEY: A WEB 
OF UNSOLVED PROBLEMS 


/. LEONIDOV 


E arly last November Turkey for the first time after the September 12, 
1980 military coup, went to vole in elections to the parliament. The 
military government kept a strict rein on the election campaign and the 
regulations barred the greater part of the newly founded bourgeois par¬ 
ties from campaigning. Of the 15 parties allowed early in the campaign 
in place of those disbanded, only three reached the voting stage. Two 
hundred and eleven of the 400 seats in the one-chamber Grand National 
As.scmbly went to the Fatherland Party headed by Turgut Ozal, former 
Deputy Prime Minister of the military government and a prominent eco¬ 
nomist, giving it the sole right to form the cabinet. 

The present Ozal government was formed last December. Its pro¬ 
gramme, designed in the traditional style of Turkish leaders and approv¬ 
ed by the parliament, contains much touted promises to settle involved 
domestic issues primarily such as mass unemployment, soaring prices 
and inflation. The government’s ioreign policy is determined by its de¬ 
sire to maintain wide-scale relations with the USA and other NATO 
countries. 

According to both local and Western observers, the present cabinet, 
on the whole, is in favour of continuing domestic and foreign policy of 
the military leadership brought to power by the 1980 coup. This is hardly 
surprising, seeing that the entire history of the Turkish nation is closely 
connected with the army. Since the emergence of the Ottoman Empire, 
throughout every stage of national development, including the Republic, 
the armed forces have figured strongly in political and social life. In 
other words, the history of the Turkish army has shapen it into a highly 
organized, huge and powerful institution with extensive connections in 
the nation’s socio-political and economic life. 

Its role in politics was determined by the changes in domestic and 
foreign circumstances. In the postwar years and especially after Tur¬ 
key’s entry into NATO that role was enhanced substantially. 

The army’s political involvement is a regular factor shared by the 
majority of the developing countries. In Turkey, however, it has acquired 
ils own specifics: Turkish policy is affected, most pronouncedly as a rule, 
by the army’s conservative upper crust. It is not accidental, therefore, 
that in the early 1970s and 1980s direct military interference in politics 
ultimately resulted in open reprisals against all progressive forces and 
tile democratic movement of the workers’, trade union, youth and other 
<'rganizations. “Not to drag them [the armed forces] into politics,’’ wrote 
Lenin, “is the slogan of the hypocritical servants of the bourgeoisie ... 
'^ho in fact have always dragged the forces into reactionary politics.’’ ‘ 
Lenin’s pronouncement serves as a starting-point for interpreting the 
last military coup of the Turkish generals. Analysis of their policy shows 
the legacy that has been left to the present civilian government in all 
social spheres. 


' V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 10, p. 56. 
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In fact, according to common opinion by Western observers the coup 
has resulted in a military dictatorship, night-nationalistac in its matture 
and content Power was concentrated in the hands of the National Se¬ 
curity Council (NSC,), estal)'Jislaed by those who engineered the takeover. 
It introduced a countrywide state of emergency, disstflveti fhe Majlis, the 
government, all political parties and public organizations. The Council 
was invested with the functions of the supreme legislative body with its 
President Kenan Evren becoming head of slate. The new Constitution 
adapted by the November 1982 referendum made hiip President of 
Turkey. 

The Constitution was approved by 90 per cent of the referendum. It 
should be borne in mind, however, that refusal to participate in it en¬ 
tailed the loss of poHtiical rights for up to 5 years. A 'British jsewspaper 
noted that “with all criticism against their proposals banned, -and arrests 
taking p^laice of those calling for a ‘no’ vote, it would fee wromg to see 
this vote as a blanket endorsement of their policaes. Many peaple seemed 
to have voted ‘yes’ feecau'se they feared that a ‘no’ vote woad>d only cause 
the generals to stay in office longer.’’ ^ 

The military coup was stagemanaged under the rallying cry of put¬ 
ting an end to terrorism. It is an open secret, however, that the neo- 
fascist National Action Party (NAP) headed by Alparslan Tunkes was 
responsible for terrorist actions in Turkey, for hundreds of political as¬ 
sassinations and other crimes. The antiteriroristic activity of the coup 
leaders was soon transformed into brutal repressions directed mainly 
against the democratic movement, protecting the interests of the vast 
majority. In November 1982, a French journal remarked in this connec¬ 
tion: “The policy of repressions far outstripped its initial antittarrorist 
framework.” When the military government of Turkey “took the road 
of large-scale indiscriminate repressions it could count on the support 
of jiKst one social category—the industrial, financial and connmorcial 
bourgeoisie”.'^ 

At the same time, military leadership repeatedly proclaimed its de¬ 
sire to restore democratic rights according to a special .schediile. The 
adoption by the November 7, 1'982 referendum of the new Constitution 
was its first stage. The Constitution stipulates rigid regulation of poli¬ 
tical life, banning from it trade union-s, cooperatives, various societies 
and individnal social categories—lecturers at higher schools, students, 
civil and military officials. According to its provisional cla.uscs, the dis¬ 
solved parties leaders are denied the right to engage in political (activi¬ 
ties for ten years. 

Le Monde Aip'h&mcdiquc wrote, that the wording of the Constitution 
was aimed at preserving “the very same nuling group to the lemd of 1989, 
when the President’s seven-year term ekpires”.'* Ev-en Semkit Yilmaz, 
leader of the conciliatory Confederation of Turkish Trade Unions (Turk¬ 
ic) was forced to admit that the Constitution does not guarantee a stable 
democracy in future and was drafted with the sole purpose of '‘ensuring 
a handful of capitalists not only economic, but also political power as 
well”.® 



T he shaping of foreign policy is increasingly influenced by both re¬ 
gional and global factors which leaves an iraprint on Turkish diplo¬ 
macy and its practical 'stefl».s within the framework of its tradiitioraal 
pro-Western orieiatatiom. On the whole, its postwar foreign policy con- 

^ The Financial Times, Dec. 17, 1982. 

’ Le Monde diplomatique, November 1982, p. 9. 

* Ibidem 

* Hurriuet. May 25, 1982. 
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cepts can he described as a symbiosis of “Atbanticisra” and a regional 
policy, especially as regards its neighbouirs, including the USSR and 
the other socialist countries. 

As for “Atlanticism”, the given situation alternately brings into pro¬ 
minence either pro-American (as at present) or pro-West European ele¬ 
ments. The pro-American preferences of the army brass were connected, 
in particular, with the fact that it was the USA that had unreservedly 
backed the post-coup order, while Western Europe had manifested a vi¬ 
gorously critical attitude and undertaken certain measures, including a 
freeze on aid to Turkey. 

Following the takeover Turkish-American ties, especially in the mili¬ 
tary sphere, grew stronger. To make up for a certain weakening of its 
positions in the region, the USA sought to further involve Turkey in its 
foreign policy expansion, using both political and economic levers. In 
January 1981, the military leadership approved the March 1980 bilateral 
agreement with the USA on defence and economic cooperation, which 
legalized American military bases and other installations on Turkish 
territory, termed by the agreement as installations of joint use. 

Earlier Turkey agreed to the deployment on its territory of air-borne 
warning and control systems (AWACS). According to the bilateral 
“confidence-building memorandum” initiated in November and signed in 
December 1982, the United States received in addition to the bases and 
installations already in use the right to the conslruction of new and 
reconstruction of old airfields, depots and other in.stallations in the 
eastern part of Turkey as well, that is, in regions bordering on the 
Soviet Union. 

An indication of how Turkrsh-American military and other connec¬ 
tions are forging ahead can be seen from intensified bilateral contacts. 
After September 1980, almost all the NSC members, the Defence and 
Foreign Ministers, the Prime Minister’s Deputies and other officials made 
visits to the United States. During the same period, the Turkish govern¬ 
ment received, besides Defense Secretary Caspar Weinberger and for¬ 
mer State Secretary Alexander Haig, 20-odd top-ranking American and 
NATO military delegations. 

According to the world press, especially the American, these visits 
were used mainly to expand the American presence on Turkish territory 
through the elaboration of military planning and interaction, numerous 
national and multilateral manoeuvres and exercises, modernization of 
air and naval bases and the use of Turkish territory for setting up supply 
and loading bases to service the Rapid Deployment Force (RDF). 

There were American newspapers that frankly declared that Turkey 
had provided four air bases to be used by the RDF. The Wall Street 
Journal wrote that officialfy, these bases arc intended for NATO exclu¬ 
sive use. It is common knowledge, however, that whether Turkey likes 
it or not the RDF will be eventually deployed there. 

The present American Administration is outspoken about Turkey’s 
place in its militarist plans. On February 22, 1983, speaking before the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee, Caspar Weinberger stressed that 
the Administration’s main objective was to gain the support of such 
countries as Turkey, which, in his words, have to directly confront the 
Soviet Union, and that the United States has the right to use bases or 
access to. them in those countries. Two days later, speaJting in Atlanta 
State Secretary George Shultz declared unequivocally that one glance 
at a map is enough to realize Turkey’s vital role in US strategic inte¬ 
rests. It is a wedge, he said, between the Soviet Union, the Middle East 
countries and the western flank of the Persian Gulf oilfields. 

In other words, as Reuter’s observed in April 1983> the role Washing¬ 
ton assigned to Turkey exceeds by far its NATO commitments and is 
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stretched to include the defence of US interests in the Middle and Near 
East and the Persian Gulf area. By all indications, the NATO leadership 
IS considering whether it would be possible to turn Turkey, and espe¬ 
cially its areas bordering the Soviet territory, into launching pads for 
deploying medium-range nuclear missiles. Some people in the West are 
already attempting to implement such plans. 

Indicatively, Washington plans a telling 60 per cent increase in mi¬ 
litary “aid” to Turkey this year. Reuter’s interprets this as an indication 
of tlie nature of Washington-Ankara relations following the military 
coup. .America’s dangerous plan to draw Turkey into its global strategy 
cannot but arouse a justified concern among its neighbours striving to 
maintain goodneighbourly relations with it. 

Turkey has long been urged to establish relations on a special level 
with such countries as Egypt, Pakistan and Saudi Arabia. This “a.xis 
of strategic consensus” in the region, backed by the USA’s decision to 
set up the Central Command, would serve as a lynchpin to Washington’s 
imperial claims in the Middle and Near East. 

Militarization has borne its bitter fruit. Firstly, Turkey now ranks 
third among the NATO countries in military spending. Overall budget 
allocations for military purposes rose from 22.3 per cent in the 1978/79 
fiscal year to 27 per cent in 1981/82. During the three NATO decades 
they have risen five times over, and the upward curve shows no signs of 
diminishing. 

Secondly, even by the far from overestimated calculations of local 
economists the Turkish army, comprising 4.4 per cent of the population, 
is double the size required by national interests, with the “surplus” for¬ 
ces devouring an annual $550 million. By adding the damage done to 
the country’s economy due to the exclusion from production of this vast 
contingent of young people, Turkey’s “sacrifices” on the NATO altar 
have soared to $1,300 million.*’ Naturally, these commitments both wit¬ 
hin the NATO framework and the two-way ties with the USA impose a 
staggering burden on the national economy and the working people. 

Washington’s schemes to actively involve its ally on a regional scale 
in furthering American military and other interests are fraught with dire 
economic and political consequences for Turkey. A sober assessment of 
the situation has resulted in an upsurge of distrust of US policy already 
deeply rooted in public opinion which increasingly insists on an indepen¬ 
dent national foreign policy. T. Erel, a noted political observer, wrote: 
“We must make it unambiguously clear that Turkey will not commit it¬ 
self to any dubious adventures.” ^ 

Incidentally, the latest Cyprus events -the illegal proclamation of 
the so-called Turkish Republic of Northern Cyprus—“coincided” with in¬ 
creased US aggressive activity and militdrist adventures against the 
Middle East nations. This is a graphic illustration of exactly the kind 
of ventures into which the USA seeks to entangle the greatest possible 
number of countries in the region. 


A n altogether different example is set bv the Soviet Union’s principled 
^course for developing goodneighbourly and mutually advantageous re¬ 
lations with Turkey based on equality, respect for independence, sove¬ 
reignty, territorial integrity and non-interference in internal affairs. 

It can be mentioned in this connection that the Soviet government 
was the first to recognize the new Turkish state and establish diploma- 


« Gunaydin, Dec. 27, 1981. 
’’ Milliyet, Apr 2, 1983. 
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tic relations with it on June 2, 1920. Soviet Russia annulled all the 
treaties and agreements which the tsarist government had signed with 
the Western powers on the partition of Turkey and, in 1921, concluded 
with it a Treaty of Friendship and Fraternity. For years Soviet-Turkish 
relations have been advancing as a fruitful, multifaceted cooperation by 
two states with different social systems. 

In the course of time, the tide of Soviet-Turkish relations went 
through both ebbs and flows. Starting with the early 1960s they have 
been gradually progressing due to the concerted efforts of both sides and 
serving the basic national interests of both nations. In the last two de¬ 
cades, while adhering to the traditional foreign policy course—predomi¬ 
nant development of military-political cooperation with the USA and 
other Western countries Turkey has displayed a more balanced and 
comprehensive approach to its foreign affairs which has favourably in¬ 
fluenced Soviet-Turkish relations. 

Relations based on new principles were proclaimed between the tv^o 
countries in the early 1970s, marking a transition to a higher level of 
bilateral links They were confirmed by the 1972 Political Declaration 
and the 1978 Political Document which contained the important thesis 
on the readiness of the sides to adhere to the principles of the non-use 
of force or threat of force in their relations and the refusal to allow acts 
of aggression and subversion against other states to be launched from 
their territories. A first long-term trade agreement and a substantial 
e.xtcnsion of cultural, scientific, sports and tourist e.xchange, regular con¬ 
sultations within the framework of the Ministries of Foreign Affairs of 
both countries also daic from this period 

Recent years ha\c witnessed an increase in reciprocal trade volume: 
in 1981 the turnover amounted to 417.8 million rubles. By that time the 
USSR’s share in Turkey’s foreign trade balance had risen from 2.2 per 
cent in 1978 to roughly 8 per cent. In January 1983 former State Minister 
Sennet Pasin stated in Ankara that the search for ways of expanding mu¬ 
tually beneficial cooperation between the two countries continued. He 
voiced the opinion that cooperation of this kind, embracing such major 
industrial projects as the Iskenderun iron-and-steel works, built and ex¬ 
panded with Soviet economic and technical assistance, had a salutary 
effect on national economic development. Even a conservative newspaper, 
was forced to admit that Turkey has set up a number of basic industrial 
branches thanks to Soviet-Turkish economic cooperation.® 

It should be added, that a new trade agreement for 1983-1985 w'as 
■signed in Ankara last year. Vital work is now under way to give Soviet- 
Turkish trade and economic cooperation a stable and long-term character. 

The wholesome trend in scientific and cultural cooperation is evidenced, 
m particular, by the new scientific and cultural exchange programme for 
1982-1984, signed in Moscow on October 19, 1982. It embraces a wide 
range of questions relating to expanding and diversifying Soviet-Tur¬ 
kish cultural, scientific and sports ties. 

A new, higher level of Soviet-Turkish relations is attainable only- 
through bilateraj efforts and a sincere reciprocal desire for their further 
promotion. At the 26th CPSU Congress it was declared that the Soviet 
Union is ready to develop goodncighbourly relations with Turkey. 

This is evidenced by the results of the official Moscow visit of the 
then Foreign Minister liter Turkmen in late 1982. The joint Soviet-Tur¬ 
kish communique on its results underlined that both sides “were pleased 
to note the stable character of relations between the two countries They 
expressed their mutual desire to further strengthen and promote these 
relations in conformity with their traditional policy, with due respect for 


* See Daily News, Jan. 10, 1983. 
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the principles and provisions of the Charter of the United Natioas, the 
Helsinki Final Act, the 1972 Soviet-Turkish DecJaration and the 1978 Po¬ 
litical Document.” 

The Turkish Minister’s visit launched a resumption of Soviet-Turkish 
political contacts u'hich will undoubtedly entail a broader range of So¬ 
viet-Turkish relations. Referring to an official statement by the Turkish 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs the Giines newspaper wrote in January 
1983: “Bilateral relations ... are steadily advancing within the frame¬ 
work of beneficial and balanced cooperation.” Vested inte/est in further 
developing goodneighbourly relations and mutually beneficial cooperation 
between the two countries was underscored during a meeting between 
Nikolai Tikhonov and Turkish Prime Minister Turgut Ozal this F'ebruary. 

This progress, however, is being hampered by certain negative phe¬ 
nomena, among which the systematic anticommunist brainwashing of 
the public and the frequent use by the Turkish mass media of home- and 
foreign-made materials and falsehoods Reserve special mention. This 
runs counter to the Soviet-Turkish Political Document and other joint 
agreements. 

The Turkish stand on foreign afairs is also often influenced by its 
allies, especially the United States, These facts, and the already men¬ 
tioned activity, hostile to the USSR, of third states on Turkish territory 
are especially grim against the backdrop of the general US c.ourse to¬ 
wards a revival of the coW war and the spiralling arms race. 

Interstate relations are not a simple matter, whicii is especially true 
of relations between states with different social systems. This is the key 
to evaluating Soviet-Turkish relations in various spheres and Turkish 
foreign policy in general. At the same time, the practice and experience 
of interstate relations have proved that the national interests of Turkey 
and all countries of the region, the cause of peace on F'arth can be suc¬ 
cessfully promoted by a peaceful foreign policy of all-round cooperation 
with all states, especially the neighbouring ones. 

This is the principle the Soviet Union is guided by in its relations 
with other states, including Turkey. This kin<J of policy is regarded fa¬ 
vourably by the broad Turkish public, its democratic and national-pat¬ 
riotic forces, all sober-minded political figures in the country. Guided by 
this principle the two countries can and should reach new heights in 
their mutually advantageous, all-round cooperation. 

Prime Minister Turgut Ozal declared that the Turkish govornnient is 
especially seeking stable relations with the Soviet Union in a spirit of 
constructive cooperation, respect for mutual rights and goodneighbour- 
lincss. This is a praise-worthy statement which, however, must be rea¬ 
lized in the form of businesslike cooperation in various spheres. It would 
not only consolidate the good results obtained through many years in 
Soviet-Turkish relations, but also sticmilate their further mutually advan¬ 
tageous development and enrichment in the interests of both countries, 
of peace in the region and the rest of the world. 


INDONESIA: 

GROWING PAINS OF DEVELOPMENT 


V. ANDREYEV 


T he year 1983 proved to be a milestone in the political development 
of iFwlooesia. Retired General Suharto was elected President for the 
fourth five-year term in succession by the People’s Consultative Assembly 
(PCA), the supreme legislative body, in March last year. His re-election 
had been, predetermined by many developments, including the parliamen¬ 
tary elections in May 1982. As it was well expected the p.Eo-governm,ent 
Golkar organization uniting the so-called functional groups (the trade 
unions, government officials and mass youth and women’s organizations) 
won a landslide victory in the elections, taking 246 o/ the 364 directly 
elected scats in Parliament. The opposition, represented mainly by the 
United Development Party (UDP), an artificial assortment of previously 
rivalling Muslim parties, has notably weakened, winning only 94 seats. 
The Indonesian Democratic Party (IDP), an amorphous conglomeration 
of nationalistic and clerical groupings, which does not play any mea¬ 
ningful role in the country’s political life because of the policy of com¬ 
promise pursued by its leadership and the lack of an action programme, 
won but 24 seats. 

The government formed by President Suharto, who is simultaneously 
the head of the cabinet under the Constitution, consists, for the most 
part, of the military and technocrats. Us composition at present reflects 
the actual balance of forces in the country, with the influence of the mi¬ 
litary growing further. Under the PCA adopted law on the two functions 
of the armed forces, they not only ensure the country’s defence but con¬ 
tinue to be the guiding force of Indonesian society. The government’s 
measures to strengthen Golkar organizationally may be viewed as a prac¬ 
tical step in that dircctiom and show that the Indonesian leadership in¬ 
tends to make Golkar a leading political force capable, in fact, of be¬ 
coming the only party in the country. 

Addressing the PCA session, President Suharto set before the new 
cabinet a new top priority task of overcoming grave economic difficulties. 

In the 1970s Indonesia attained marked progress in economic deve¬ 
lopment. The average annual growth rate of its GNP was 7.8 per cent. 
Tile capacities of the mining, oil and gas industries notably increased. 
Indonesia emerged among the world’s leading producers of oil, gas and 
fin The construction of a laj-ge aluminium and energy complex, several 
hydroelectric power stations, oil refineries and chemical factories is under 
way. The foundation of the heavy industry, including mechanical engi¬ 
neering, is being‘built. Cars, radio and TV sets and other equipment are 
assembled from imported units and parts. Aircraft manufacture and 
nuclear power generation are making the first steps. 

Attention has been paid to the development of the infrastructure of 
farming, irrigation and the construction of dikes. The country has become 
;^clf-suffici€nt in rice, the chief food item in the country, for the first time 
in many years. The average living standard has notably increased. The 
per capita incomes rose from $125 in 1975 to $530 in 1982, which placed 
Indonesia among the countries with medium development level according 
to a UN classification. But the basis for this success was narrow and 
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unstable: foreign credits and currency revenues from oil. This was most 
obvious in recent times, when a profound economic crisis hit the capita¬ 
list world. 

In the 1970s, when the world market situation was favourable, oil 
revenues (about $14,000 million in 1980) enabled Indonesia to make 
ends meet and to repay its debts on credits. But now, when oil prices 
went sharply down and oil revenues shrank by 30 per cent, the country 
has found itself in a bad plight. The government announced an austerity 
policy as a way out, which was followed by a series of practical mea¬ 
sures. It w as officially announced in May last year that Ihe construction 
of four large industrial projects to the total sum of upwards of $5,000 
million was put off indefinitely to save foreign currency and decrease the 
balance of payment deficit. The postponement of the construction of a 
number of other planned projects is being considered. In addition, the 
rupiah was devalued by 38.5 per cent in March 1983. 

These measures, taken with the aim of saving the bulk of the govern¬ 
ment programme for industrial development and stimulating export have 
not brought about the desired effect so far. At the same time, the deva¬ 
luation of the rupiah jacked up the prices of necessities. These measures 
hit hard at the already low living standards of the poorest sections 
(about 40 per cent) of the population whose daily per capita income does 
not go beyond one dollar, including millions of the unemployed and the 
landless peasants. This is the reverse side of the New Order introduced 
way back in 1966 to attract foreign capital on a large scale, which re¬ 
sulted in a speedy promotion of capitalist relations, a sharp social stra¬ 
tification of Indonesian society and widened the gap between the rich 
and the poor. 

The government sees another means to overcome the difficulties in 
obtaining new big credits abroad. About 20 per cent of the state budget 
planned for 1984-1985 is oriented at foreign economic aid to the tune 
of $4,400 million, wdiich is 61 per cent more than last year, though the 
total foreign debt has already exceeded $20,000 million. 


T he government received the required credits primarily from the USA 
and Japan. The Intergovernmental Group for Indonesia (IGGI), set 
up on their initiative in 1966, promised it $2,240 million of credits in 
1983-1984 alone. Since 1966 the total sum of the IGGl credits has tQpped 
$25,000 million 

Why all this compassion for the difficulties Indonesia has to go 
through? Or perhaps some of the capitalists have become conscientious 
and now wish to make up, at least to .some extent, for the immense da¬ 
mage which was caused to Indonesia in the recent colonial past and is 
being caused now by the foreign monopolies rapaciously plundering the 
country’s natural wealth? Nothing of the kind. The policy pursued by 
Western countries with regard to Indonesia is motivated by pure cal¬ 
culation and not by altruistic motives. By granting new loans, the USA 
and its partners seek to tether this large Asian country, so rich in 
manpower (156 million people in 1983) and natural resources (oil, gas, 
tin, copper, rubber, coffee, etc.), still more tightly to the world capital¬ 
ist economy, to enmesh it in heavy debt and exert a greater influence on 
its foreign policy. 

This stick-and-carrot policy, one must admit, has brought with it cer¬ 
tain consequences for Indonesia. And though the country’s foreign policy 
has been described as “active and independent’’ in the Guidelines for 
the State Course, the law adopted at the latest PCA session, it is being 
pursued while often looking to the West. This is seen, in particular, in 
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the way the relations with the United States are taking shape. Washing¬ 
ton, which in its imperial policy has given ever greater prominence to 
Southeast Asia, is gearing its military-political plans m the region to 
the Association of South-East Asian Nations (ASEAN), including Indo¬ 
nesia which by virtue of its size and potential claims to have a leading 
position in ASEAN. In Washington’s hightened interest in Indonesia no 
mean role is played by the latter’s strategically important location, m<ik- 
ing it possible to control straits and international sea lanes linking the 
Far Eastern Pacific region with Europe and Africa. 

In its extensive effort to pressure Jakarta at least into backing its 
anti-Soviet course, the US Administration is using its large set of poli¬ 
tical, economic and other means of influence The Indonesian capital has 
become a city of pilgrimage for US emissaries, Congressmen and mili¬ 
tary chiefs of varying calibre who are trying to intimidate the govern¬ 
ment and public opinion of Indonesia with tall tales about “vicious 
scheming of tlie Russians”, particularly in Southeast Asia, about a grow¬ 
ing “Soviet military threat” and so on, and so forth. The flyblown sto¬ 
nes about the USSR being the source of all evil, invented by the US 
Administration, are accompanied by oft-repeated statements that Indone¬ 
sia and other ASEAN countries should contribute to maintaining secu¬ 
rity in Southeast Asia. 

The statement by Paul D. Wolfowitz, US Assistant Secretary of Sta¬ 
te, that from the American point of view Indonesia plays a key role 
in checking the growing intluencc of Vietnam and the Soviet Union in 
Southeast Asia, is rather symptomatic in this context His statement, 
like any other similai utterances by American officials, pursue one anci 
the same goal -once again to push Indonesia and the other ASEAN 
countries towards turning the As.sociation into a military bloc with a 
clearly anti-Soviet and anti-Vietnamese thrust, and to provoke a direct 
confrontation between the ASEAN Six and the countries of Indochina. 
M the same time Washington often emphasizes that Indonesia and the 
other ASEAN nieinhers can rely on the United States, wdiicti looks on 
them as its military and political allies. This assurance is backed up by 
increased financial and military aid to the Indonesian govornrnent Ac¬ 
cording to John Iloldridge, US Ambassador in Jakarta, the USA is fully 
determined to give priority to Indonesia in economic aid, so that the 
latter could contribute to peace keeping in Southeast Asia. 

This massive conditioning does not pass without leaving a trace. Of 
late, Jakarta practically stopped criticizing Washington’s militaristic 
preparations and its expanding military presence in Southeast Asia and 
in the Pacific and Indian Oceans and refrains from denouncing the US 
aggressive actions in the Middle East. Even when it does not share 
Washington’s view, Jakarta acts cautiously, so that US interests would 
not be harmed. For instance, the statement on Indonesia’s attitude to the 
US brigand action against Grenada, though it expresses disapproval 
of America’s deeds in general terms, still has implications that Jakarta 
understands the motives that allegedly had compelled the Reagan Ad¬ 
ministration to take such actions. Also, the "activity” of Indonesian dip¬ 
lomacy in questio*ns regarding the situation around Afghanistan, Kampu- 
Uiea and some other countries is also caused by time-serving considera¬ 
tions and a wish to please the overseas partner. 

All this is reflected, of course, in Indonesia’s activities in the non- 
aligned movement, in which it gravitates increasingly towards its right 
Wing. While advocating the purity of the movement’s principles, Jakarta 
•ays the main stress on distancing the movement from left progressive 
legimes, and shuts its eyes to the fact that the more conservative states 
having a non-aligned status are open accomplices in Washington’s im¬ 
perialist policies. 




us influence li felt not only in Indonesia’s foreign policy but in its 
domestic policy as well Inviting thousands of Indonesians to study in 
the United States Washington seeks to influence Indonesian publac opi 
nion through them The Americans are very much inteicsted in exitend- 
ing tlieir influence to the Indonesian mass media, which largely accounts 
for the fact that all sorts of anti Soviet concoctions invented by US pro¬ 
paganda often ippear in Indonesian newspapers, on TV programmes 
and radio broack asts 

It would l)c wrong to assert, of course, that Indonesia and the Unit 
cd States arc on i honeymoon or are about to go on otfe Serious difle 
rciKcs still ( \ist between them but for the reasons stated above they are 
not as app iiciit is thc> used to be Though Jakarta avoids open critic 
isin of the militaristic com sc pursued by the present US Administration, 
Wasliington s policv ot continued arms race and adventurism is a se 
nous coiKcrn in Indonesia Ob\ious disappioval can be read, for ins 
laiuc from the ittcranecs by Indonesian leaders with regard to the 
US \ s dclivcnng military tethnology to China and pushing lapan to 
speeding up militarv preparations 

It must be noted ilso that Jakarta sees that it is the imperialist 
toLintrics llu USA ibove ill, that arc to blame for the economic diffi 
iLillies of llu Third World It liolds them all responsible for tins and is 
icti\cl\ advocating the establishment of a new ev-onomic order In his 
spLccli in 'Mrli initnl on the ocLasion of the 38th anniversary of Indo 
iicsi 1 s irnkpendciue Piesidcnl Suharto stressed th it the Wcstcin toun 
tries did not see the need to promote the North South dialogue Their 
stance only ujinplicates the world economic situation Suharto declared 

There li ivc been many more instances to this effoet The Indonesians 
are eleirl, innoyed over the iinserupulousncss and lack of respeet for 
llicii n ition )1 dignity vvliieh ire often seen in W.isliington s attitude to 
Jak irta I lie loeal pipers are still diseiissmg 1hc cancellation of (he vi 
■'ll by the US President to 1 ik irta last autumn The Indonesian govern 
iiicnt w IS shoikcd to learn th it the itincraiy ot Reagan s lirst visit to 
Asia ineludcd iniliallv lakarta dongsidc Tokyo and Seoul Moreover 
witlimit isking the pci mission of the Indonesian .lutlioiitics the Amen 
e Ills annouruccl their intention to hold a meeting in Jakarta between the 
White House chiet and the heads of the ASEAN member states The 
Indonesians had every reason to fear that the trip by the US President 
to lakarta combined with his visits to Tokyo and Seoul, just like the 
pi inncd melting with the he ids of the ASL \N countries, couldtcom 
promise Indonesia is a non aligned stale But when the US Adminis 
tration eorrceteii the itinerary and included visits to the Philippines and 
Thai! ind Indoiusi i s ASLAN jiartiiers and then suddenly cancelled the 
visits to y\Sl AN lonntries the Indonesian oflieials reacted sharply to 
that decision taken without consultations with them, rightly viewing it 
as i manifestation of imperial arrogance and an unwillingness to re 
ekoii willi the opinions of otheis 

Iherefore, despite the extension of Indonesian American relations 
there arc still many reefs in the areas where the interests of the USA 
as the k iding imperialist state striving for world hegemony run counter 
to the inttiists ol Indonesii a large non aligned country occupied with 
national development and having its own plans with regard to Southeast 
Asia and tht adjacent legions 


I ndonesia’s relations with Japan arc developing after a similar pattern 
Acting ou the whole m the same vein as the USA, the Japanese lay 
the stress on economic levers Tokyo is unrivalled in capital investment 
in the Indonesian economy (excluding oil and gas industries) and is 




second as to the si«e of credits granted 16 Indonesia on the government 
level. One important means of influencing Jakarta lies in the fact that 
the Indonesians, who sell a great part of their export oil to Japan, have 
a pw&itive balance of trade with it: about $9,000 million, with the total 
volume of bilateral trade oeing over $17,000 million. The enterprising 
Japanese skilfully exploit the difficulties confronting Indonesia today by 
granting it big credits in addition to those promised by the IGGI. 

However, rementbering the indignation which was, and still is, caused 
by the plunder of forests and otlier natural resources of Indonesia by 
Japanese monopolies and the angry anti-Japane.se demonstrations dur¬ 
ing the 1974 visit of former Japanese Prime Minister Tanaka, Japanese 
businessmen, acting on recommendations of the government, are coope¬ 
rating ever more with local business, and are investing in those sections 
of the Indonesian economy in which the Indonesian side is interested 
most specifically, in the construction of enterprises in small-scale and 
middle industries and small agricultural projects Besides, Tokyo is wi¬ 
dely advertising its aid in training the Indonesian national personnel 
and all kinds of “charity” donations. 

The goal of these practices is to camouflage the rapacious character of 
the activities of Japanese monopolies and also to take the edge off anti- 
Japanese sentiments in Indonesia. To some extent tlie Japanese have suc¬ 
ceeded in their effort The changes are most noticeable in the official 
altitude of Jakarta to Tokyo. The sharp criticism of Japan's economic ex¬ 
pansion and the growth of its militaristic tendencies, including its deci¬ 
sion to extend the ocean area patrolled by the Japanese navy a thous¬ 
and miles off the Japanese shores, criticism which was often heard also 
in statements liy Indonesian leaders, has decreased markedly. And so 
has the tone of this criticism During the Indonesian vLsit by Prime Mi¬ 
nister Nakasone m April 1983, some statements by Indonesian officials 
could be understood to mean that Jakarta no longer objected to Tokyo 
increasing its military appropriations, though a reservation was made 
that they should be used only for defence needs 

This abrupt change in the official stand does not reflect, of course, 
the actual state of affairs The Indonesians still remember the occupa¬ 
tion by Japan and, fearing a repetition of the past, are watching cautious¬ 
ly what way the development of Japan proceeds and whether former 
militaristic tendencies prevail in its policy. On the eve of the visit by 
.lasuhiro Nakasone, former Vice-President of Indonesia Adam Malik stat¬ 
ed that Indonesia was concerned over the fact that Japan may become 
the USA’s “proliceman” in Asia, which reminds the Indonesians of the 
lime when a w«r was waged by Japan in Bast Asia Ruslan Abdulgani, 
presidential political adviser, spoke in mucli the same vein. “Japan as 
an economically developed and militar) power is a reality. It is in a 
position to spread not only a stabilinng influence but can become a sour- 
(0 of destabilisation in the Western Pacific and in Southeast Asia”. 


M oting the rise of right-wing tendencies in Indonesian foreign policy, 
and its obvious playing up to the USA and its allies on a number 
of issues, one must see at the same time that, despite all this, the foreign- 
policy activity of the Indonesian government has a good deal of positive 
elements today as well, and has a definite anti-imperialist thrust at that. 
This conkadiction is not a seeming but a real one and is explained, on 
fhe one hand, by the aaticommunist views of the Indonesian leadership 
and its growing dependence on the West and, on the other h*nd, by tfie 
traditionally strong nationalistic convictions and considerations of the 
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national, including long-term, interests of the country as a large state 
in Asia and an active member of the non-aligned movement. 

The above-mentioned interests account for Jakarta’s realistic appro¬ 
ach to the world situation and the balance of world forces. This explains, 
in the first place, the fact that at the UN and other international organi¬ 
zations lndone.sia is coming out strongly for the prevention of world 
war. It backed up the idea of convening a world conference on disar¬ 
mament and is a member of a UN committee on preparations for such 
a conference. It signed and ratified the Treaty on the Non-Proliferation 
of Nuclear Weapons and the Treaty Banning Nuclear Weapons Tests in 
the Atmosphere, in Outer Space and Under Water. The Soviet Union’s 
commitment not to be the first to use nuclear weapons has been regard¬ 
ed by Indonesia as a major step, on the whole, aimed at preventing nuc¬ 
lear war. The Indonesian delegation at the 38th Session of the UN Ge¬ 
neral Assembly backed the declaration denouncing nuclear war and re¬ 
solutions- on freezing nuclear arms and preventing the spillover of the 
arms race into outer space, all based on Soviet proposals. 

Indonesia’s approach to other pressing internatitmal issues, too, con¬ 
tains constructive elements. Avoiding direct criticism of US actions 
in the Middle East, the Indonesians nevertheless have denounced Israeli 
aggression against the Arab states and have come out for a withdrawal 
of Israeli troops from the occupied Arab territories, for granting the 
Palestinian people the right to self-determination, up to and including 
the formation of a state of their own, and recognize the PLO to be the 
only legitimate spokesman of the Palestinians. 

Indonesia is pursuing, on the whole, a consistent course in questions 
pertaining to uprooting the remains of colonialism and apartheid and 
on a number of other issues. 

Indonesia’s attitude to China has not changed. Despite the strong 
pressure exerted by Washington, Tokyo and some of the ASEAN part¬ 
ners, the Indonesian government refrains from resuming diplomatic rela¬ 
tions with China suspended in 1967. Considering that a multimillion and 
economically influential Chinese community lives in the country and, 
according to the local press, orients towards Peking, the Indonesian 
leadership is apprehensive that a normalization of Indonesian-Chinese 
relations would have a destabilizing effect on the situation in the coun¬ 
try. The Indonesian government is also worried over the growing mili¬ 
tary-industrial potential of China and its intentions with regard to Sout- 
hea.U Asia, specifically in connection with Peking’s territorial clairps in 
the region. Speaking at the PCA session in March 1983, President Su¬ 
harto said that the time has not yet come for normalizing relations with 
China. 

Jakarta’s interests are most transparent in its assessment of the si¬ 
tuation in Southeast Asia and the outstanding problems in the region. 
In regional affairs Indonesia stakes on ASEAN and, according to the 
official doctrine, associates its future largely with the strengthening of 
this bloc This doctrine and the desire to secure a leading position in 
the bloc impels the Indonesian leadership to play up to its ASEAN 
partners, most of which are members of Western military-political allian¬ 
ces and have agreements on mutual security with the USA or its allies. 
This is manifest, in particular, in its attitude to Kampuchea—the Indo¬ 
nesians are demonstrating solidarity with ASEAN’s general line. 

At the same lime the Indonesian government shows an understand¬ 
ing of the fact that the true danger to the security of the Southeast 
Asian countries stems not from Indochina and that a continued worsen¬ 
ing of relations between the two groups of countries is fraught with se¬ 
rious consequences for the region and can benefit only external forces. 
For this reason it seeks to contain to an extent some of the ASEAN mem- 




bers, such as Singapore and Tailand, which adhere to openly anti-Viet¬ 
namese positions. Jakarta has on several instances expressed a negative 
attitude to the idea of transforming ASEAN into a military bloc. The 
Indonesian leaders have stated also that their country would not extend 
military aid to the so-called coalition government of “Democratic Kam¬ 
puchea” and, unlike some of its ASEAN partners, does not accredit an 
ambassador to that “government”. 

Indonesia has shown some response to the call of the Indochinese 
countries on the ASEAN states to start a dialogue, and to attempt 
to solve the outstanding problems at the negotiating table. Nguyen Co 
Thach, Minister of Foreign Affairs of the Socialist Republic of Vietnam, 
has made several visits to .lakarta and had talks with Indonesian leaders 
on the situation in Southeasi Asia and bilateral relations. Hanoi, in turn, 
was visited by some Indonesian official representatives. The visit of the 
\'ietnamcse foreign minister to Jakarta in March 1984 is further proof 
that the dialogue between Hanoi and Jakarta continues. 


T he contradictory and inconsistent elements in Indonesian foreign po¬ 
licy and the conflict of opposite principles in it are clearly manifest 
in the present approach of Indonesia to the Soviet Union. 

Soviet-lndonesian relations, it will be recalled, have not <ilways deve¬ 
loped smoothly and have gone through periods of ups and downs. But 
on the whole, the more than 30-year history of relations between the 
Soviet Union and the Republic of Indonesia has proved that, for all the 
difference in the socio-political systems, the two countries can cooperate 
effectively for mutual benefit, in the interest of both the Soviet and In¬ 
donesian peoples. 

Today there is every reason to believe that there exists ample oppor¬ 
tunity for the further promotion of Soviet-lndonesian relations in various 
^])licres. Speaking at a news conference earlier this year, Indonesian Mi¬ 
nister of Foreign Affairs Mochtar Kusumaatmadja described the state 
or Soviet-lndonesian relations as normal and noted the preparedness of 
iioth sides to expand them. 

A major precondition for this is that the positions of the USSR and 
Indonesia on the main international issues, including war and peace 
problems, are close, which offers a good prospect of continuing the fruit- 
lul cooperation between the two countries in the international arena. 
Political contacts have been somewhat extended of late. The official 
\isit by the minister of foreign affairs of Indonesia to Moscow in April 
this year has become a milestone in the bilateral relations. Dur¬ 
ing the visit the sides discussed international problems as well as 
matters related to bilateral relations. Contacts along parliamentary chan¬ 
nels have increased. The Soviet parliamentary delegation headed by 
Atanas Barkauskas, Deputy Chairman of the Presidium of the USSR 
Supreme Soviet, which visited Indonesia in the summer of 1982, extend¬ 
'd to the leadership of the Indonesian Parliament an invitation to visit 
‘Moscow. The invitation was accepted with gratitude. Consultations have 
•-ontinued along diplomatic lines. In February 1983 .f-akarta was visited 
by Deputy Minister of Foreign Affairs of the USSR Mikhail Kapitsa who 
bad useful meetings and tiilks with Indonesian leaders. Trade relations 
have been developing well. During the visit of Deputy Minister of Fo- 
•t'lgn Trade of the USSR Ivan Grishin to Jakarta in September 1983, both 
''ides expressed a wish to increase trade between the two countries. 

At the same time it must be admitted that the potential of Soviet-ln¬ 
donesian cooperation is far from being realized in full measure. There 
the impression that someone clearly seeks to contain its growth and 
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place it within narrow limits: in recent time attempts have been made, 
evidently prompted by the USA, to sow distrust and suspicion between 
the two countries. 

Unfriendly campaigns with regard to the USSR staged now and 
again by (he Indonesian mass media have a negative effect on the pro¬ 
gress of relations between Soviet Union and Indonesia. One is surpri¬ 
sed to sec how nimbly they pick up and spread all kinds of lies and 
slander invented by Western propaganda services about the USSR and 
its foreign policy, the inevitable question is: What is the purpose of all 
this and who stands to gain from it? Is it not clear that this does not 
promote understanding between the two nations but artificially creates 
unnecessary irritants in the Sovict-Indonesian relations. 

As for the Soviet Union, it is a known fact that its people feel great 
respect for the gifted and industrious people of Indonesia. For the So¬ 
viet people, Indonesia is a country which wois a founder of the non-alig¬ 
ned movement, on whose land the Bandung principles were proclaimed. 
The Soviet people follow closely the struggle carried on by the Indone¬ 
sians for strengthening their national independence and regard with 
understanding the difficulties confronted by Indonesia on this path. 

The Soviet Union has always advocated the promotion of relations 
with Indonesia on principles of equality, mutual respect and non-inter¬ 
ference in each other’s affairs. This is a consistent Soviet course and 
it is not motivated by any time-serving considerations. In keeping with 
the guidelines set by the 261h Congress of the CPSU, the Soviet Union 
will follow this constructive course in future as well. 



The Western Economy 
and Interimperialist Rivalry 


Professor A. BOGDANOV, 

D. Sc. (Econ.) 

T he key to understanding the complicated picture of interimperialist 
partnership and rivalry in our day is provided by Lenin’s teaching 
about the two tendencies in relations among the imperialist countries; 
“one, which makes an alliance of all the imperialists inevitable; the 
other, which places the imperialists in opposition to each other”’. An 
analysis of these tendencies shows the dialectical interconnection and 
antithesis between the interests of the capitalist world as a whole and 
individual capitalist states, and also their groupings, and makes it clear 
that there is no objective possibility for ending the strife within the 
military-political and other alliances of imperialist countries. Partners 
m military-political blocs are at the same time irreconcilable rivals in 
the struggle for markets, raw material sources and spheres of capital 
investment. In our day, that struggle has acquired new features. 

As the organizer the “crusade” against socialism and a spokesman 
for the “common interests” of the capitalist countries, the USA seeks to 
make the utmost use of the mechanism of military-political alliances to 
subjugate its partners, infringe upon their interests, and make up for 
the loss of its erstwhile economic supremacy in the capitalist world by 
a policy of diktat and arbitrary rule. Naturally, such a line meets with 
ever greater resistance on the part of the USA’s imperialist competitors 
who do not want to give up their profits and privileges. It was noted at 
the CPSU Central Committee’s Plenary Meeting in June 1983: “Impe¬ 
rialism has got entangled in internal and interstate antagonisms, uphea¬ 
vals and conflicts. This tells profoundly but in different ways on the 
policy of capitalist countries”. 

Of course, the interests of class solidarity are always decisive when 
it is a matter of common goals in the struggle of the capitalist states 
against socialism, against the revolutionary forces of our day. At the 
same time, the economic rivalry within the framework of “Western soli¬ 
darity”, primarily among the three power centres—the USA, Western 
Lurope and Japan—has sharply intensified. 


P re.sent-day interimperialist rivalries are unfolding at a time when 
the capitalist economy is going through a difficult period. Although 
m 1983 the capitalist world began to emerge from the economic crisis 
of the early 1980s, its consequences and side-effects dampen the optimism 
of Western economists. During the crisis, industrial production in the 
developed capitalist states dropped on average by 3.5 per cent, and for 
some countries that figure was much higher. In the USA, industrial 
production fell by 9 per eent. 


’ V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 27, p. 369. 



One of the major peculiarities both of the crisis of the early 1980s 
and the post-crisis recovery is that unemployment has reached its hig¬ 
hest postwar level. Thus, in 1970-1979, the average annual level of 
uncinployrnont in 24 countries of the Organization for Economic Coope¬ 
ration and Development (OECD) was 4.3 per cent of the total labour 
force, whereas in 1983 it was, according to preliminary estimates, up to 
9.2 i)CT cenl. ()1:(J:D statistics also shows that in the second half of 
198.3 the niiinher of unemployed in the developed capitalist countries 
reached 34 million, and by late. 1984 it is expected to swell by another 
75(),()()(). The employment situation is particularly graye in Western 
Europe. By late 1984, unemployment is expected there to go up to 20 
million as compared with 16.5 million in late 1982. In the United States, 
unemployment is expected to remain at a high level. So, the post-crisis 
recovery, about which so much is being written in the West, docs not 
entail a shrinking of the army of redundant labour, as was the case in 
the past. 

Apart from continued growth of unemployment, the present-day 
capitalist economy is also marked by unusually massive underloading 
of fixed capital, which in some branches is as high as 40 to 60 per cent, 
persistent inflation, and unprecedented tensions in the credit and finan¬ 
cial system. 

The post-crisis recovery in the Western economy is, moreover, extre¬ 
mely uneven in different countries and is being ctTected “at one another’s 
expense”. Regardless of the discredited “locomotives” conception, which 
says that the country where production starts growing earlier than in 
other countries should pull out the latter from the quagmire of the dep¬ 
ression, the first signs of an economic revival in the USA have not cau¬ 
sed any optimism in Western Europe. There are good rea.sons for this, 
due both to the peculiarities of the revival in the US economy and, lar¬ 
gely, to Washington’s economic policy with regard to its partners. 

The slow emergence of the US economy from the crisis has taken a 
most peculiar turn. None other than the Chairman of the President’s 
Council of Economic Advi.sers, Martin Feldstein, has described the econo¬ 
mic recovery as lopsided or truncated. He had reasons to say so because 
under the continued tensions in the credit and monetary sphere and the 
persistently high interest rates the recovery is not coupled with any 
noticeable growth of production investments. Capital intensive industries 
(steel, construction, etc.) remain stagnant. The low rate of the renewal 
of fixed capital leads to sluggish demand for producer goods. Assessing 
the situation in the country, the analysts of the Time magazine s„havc 
come to the conclusion that under the present high-interest credit, the 
rate of accumulation in the USA could fail to reach the pre-crisis level. 
In such an event, sustained economic revival is most unlikely. 

The tensions in the credit and monetary sphere in the USA are lar¬ 
gely due to the prodigious deficit of the federal budget, which results 
from the unprecedented increase in military expenditures. In the 1983 
fiscal year, the budget deficit reached a record of $195,400 million, or 
nearly $85,000 million more than in the preceding fiscal year. In the 
current fiscal year. It is expected to reach $200,000 million. In 1973, the 
budget deficit came to just over 1 per cent of the USA’s gross domestic 
product, whereas in 1983 it has been estimated at around 7 per 
cent. The impressive excess of state expenditures over revenues has 
resulted in a government debt unprecedented in US history. Today, the 
USA’s internal national debt has exceeded $1,400 billion and continues 
to grow. The US federal government is now the leading borrower in the 
market of loan capital; according to the British journal. The Banker it 
now accounts for up to 60 per cent of all borrowing from US lending 
institutions. That is why, in particular, interest rates remain so high, 







exerting an adverse influence on the overall vigour of capital investments 
in the DS economy. 

The growing military expenditures, many Western economists 
believe, make it impossible to reduce the budget deficit and, consequently, 
10 eliminate the tensions in the credit and monetary sphere in the USA. 
In answer to a question put by U.S. News & World Report, 82 per cent 
of the bank economists polled replied that the gravest problem facing 
the US economy late in 1984 would be the deficit of the federal budget 
rinis, the inflated interest rates are a symptom and an element of the 
y'lsproporlions injected into the US economy by the unrestrained mili¬ 
tarization. A point to note here is that the US "credit anomaly” is not 
(Uily being used to redistribute the national income in favour of the 
inilitary-industi ial complex, but has also become a peculiar form of 
Washington’s economic aggression, which does great damage to other 
states. 

Amidst the growing internationalization of economic life, increasing 
interdependence of the national economies, and the continued prevalence 
of the dollar in the monetary system of the West the movement of 
interest rates in the USA has a significant influence on the state of the 
credit and monetary sphere of other capitalist countries. The sharp 
increase in the discount rate of the US Federal Reserve System, and 
also the interest rates on credits introduced by commercial banks in the 
early 1980s entailed an influx to the USA of huge amounts of short-term 
capital from other countries. To offset that, the central banks of West 
r.uropean and other states were obliged considerably to increase their 
own interest rates. That created additional difficulties for these countries 
in overcoming the crisis state of their economy. So, the USA in effect 
became an exporter of crisis phenomena, primarily unemployment and 
underloading of productive capacities, to other Western states. 

The drain of short-term capital from other countries, especially from 
Western Furope, by means of inflated intere.st rates led to a temporary 
improvement in the US balance of payments and a marked increase in 
the dollar’s exchange rate. From August 1980 to November 1982, the 
dollar’s weighted exchange rate went up by .'35 per cent, and in rela¬ 
tion to some currencies. West Furopcan currencies in particular, the rise 
was even more significant. Thus, in that period the dollar rose by 
t2.7 per cent against the West German mark, by 45 1 per cent against 
the British pound, by 7,3.4 per cent against the Italian lira, and by 
73.8 per cent against the French franc. 

Washington’s strategic line aimed at maintaining inflated interest 
lates turns the USA’s partners into involuntary “donors” of short-term 
funds, which are being used by the United States as an additional 
source for financing the government debt. At present, US government 
liabilities held by foreign investors have exceeded $173,000 million- 
riiese figures, as well as the late.st tendencies in the movement of short¬ 
term capital show that the monetary-financial policy of Washington is 
aimed at siphoning off resources from their partners without 
much ado in order to satiate the appetites of the US military-industrial 
complex. 

Washington’s credit aggression has long ceased to be a purely eco¬ 
nomic phenomenon, but has turned into a grave political problem with 
far-reaching consequences for the USA’s relations with its allies. The 
well-known US economist Walter Heller has admitted that “the interna¬ 
tional costs and consequences of our interest rates 
arc really incalculable”.^ West European spokesmen have repea- 
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tcdly emphasized that the “dear money” policy followed by the USA’s 
monetary and financial circles does grave damage to their economy. 
According to the US Business Week, “some European leaders are screa¬ 
ming about what they call the callousness of U.S. policy”.® When in 
April 1983 the dollar soared to a record high against a number of West 
European currencies, the French Minister for the Economy and Finance, 
Jacques Delors, called it yet “another demonstration of how little impor¬ 
tance the Americans make of the financial and economic 
situation of their allies.”’ 

As a result of the inflated dollar, the USA’s partners suffer consi¬ 
derable losses in the import of oil and some other raw materials, which 
are priced in dollars. Fortune wrote in that context that in spite of the 
decline in world oil prices, over the past two years Japanese and West 
European importers have been suffering their “third oil shock”.® 

As US imperialism has become more aggressive, it has increasingly 
pushed the idea that the USA’s partners should make certain economic 
sacrifices in the interests of the USA as the “champion of freedom”. 
US officials keep repeating that idea in answer to the growing criticism 
of the USA’s monetary-financial policy by its West European allies. 
Although the “interest rate war” is most exhaustive for Western Euro¬ 
pe, the US Administration has virtually ruled out the possibility of any 
essential changes in its monetary and financial policy so as to take its 
partners’ interests into account. It is only natural, therefore, that the 
monetary sphere has become a major focal point of inter-imperialist 
rivalry. 

The early 1980s have given West European business and government 
circles sufficient grounds to take a fresh look at the consequences of 
their continued dependence on the dollar. The Economist wrote with 
annoyance that the dollar’s continued predominance in the international 
monetary system enables the United States to inflict damage on the econo¬ 
my of other countries without any serious risk of retaliation on their part.® 

More and more West Europeans have been criticizing the inconsis¬ 
tent and disloyal nature of the USA’s international monetary policy. An 
article in Forei[rn Affairs by Albert Bressand, Deputy Director of the 
French Institute of International Relations, is indicative in this respect. 
In view of the harm being done to its partners by the USA’s monetary 
policy, the author maintains that Washington should chose one of two 
alternatives: either the USA should reckon with the dollar’s internatio¬ 
nal status and shape its monetary policy with due account for the inte¬ 
rests of other countries, or it can give preference to its domestic priori¬ 
ties, but then it should take steps to limit the influence of its policy on 
other countries.^ 

Another symptom of sharpening inter-impcrialist contradictions in 
the monetary and financial sphere is the ever more persistent demand 
for a reform of the Western international monetary mechanism 
as a whole, which is in effect based on the dollar’s predominance. Pre¬ 
sident Franejois Mitterrand of France once again attracted attention to 
that problem at the Williamsburg summit of seven leading capitalist 
countries in May 1983 by calling for a “new Bretton Woods conference” 
with a view to "currency harmonization”. That implied an effort to 
create conditions for eliminating the uncontrolled fluctuations of the US 
dollar and the resultant damage to other Western countries. But the 
USA showed no inclination to discuss that problem in earnest. Accor- 
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ding to Financial Times, although the summitteera “threw M. Mitter¬ 
rand a bone” by mentioning in the final declaration the possibility of 
convening a conference on international monetary problems, the USA 
does not consider itself bound by such a pledge* 

While seeking to preserve the dollar’s privileged status and also the 
possibility of enjoying considerable advantages at the expense of other 
states, the USA has been manoeuvring to create an impression of “col¬ 
lective efforts”. Summit meetings of the seven major capitalist states 
are increasingly being used for such manoeuvres, as Washington seeks 
to turn these meetings into a standing club that would decide the destinies 
of the non-socialist world. Although the interests of the participants, 
especially in the economic sphere, arc far from identical, they exhibit 
ri common desire to concentrate in their own hands all decision-making 
related to Western economic, including monetary, policy and to bar 
other countries, especially developing ones, from the process. 

An example of such an “elitist” approach is provided by the decision 
to set up a so-called coordination group to include representatives of 
live countries (the USA, the FRG, Japan, France and Great Britain), 
.md also of the International Monetary Fund, which was adopted at the 
Wrsailles meeting of the Seven in 1982. The nominal purpose of the 
decision was to promote cooperation between these countries and the 
IMF in solving international monetary problems. But in actual fact, 
considering the role that is still being played by the dollar in the 
iiiechanism ot international settlements, and also the USA’s hegemonis- 
tic policy, it is a matter of Washington’s striving to strengthen its 
iiinueiice in the Western monetary system. The Banker has made a 
symptomatic admission in that context: “there is scepticism among some 
jf the governments that have lent their names to the experiment, and 
lliis is especially true of the Japanese authorities who suspect the US 
A^dministration of wishing to use the arrangement mainly as another 
alatforni from which to lecture other countries on their shortcomings”.® 
The interest rate war, the feverishly fluctuating exchange rates and 
ither phenomena in the Western financial and monetary sphere show that 
he talk about the “harmonization of the interests” of the Atlantic 
lartners is merely a screen for a fierce competitive struggle, primarily 
iinong the monopoly groupings of the USA, Western Europe and Japan, 

1 struggle to secure the best terms for their transnational business. 


W ashington’s claim to leadership of the whole capitalist world cannot 
cover up the fact that the USA has increasingly fallen behind some of 
ts partners in a number of important economic-efficiency indicators. Thus, 
iccording to U.S. News & World Report, in the period from 1977 to 
982, the USA ranked only sixth among the seven leading capitalist 
ountries in growth of output per working person, lagging behind Japan, 
taly, France, the FRG and Britain. In that period, industrial production in 
he USA increased by only 0.3 per cent, whereas in Japan it went up by 
-7.7 per cent, in ftaly by 9.6 per cent, in the FRG by 3.3 per cent, and 
M France by 2 per cent. 

The USA’s steadily growing foreign trade deficit is an essential indica- 
or of its declining competitiveness in the world economy. Thus, in 1973, US 
mports exceeded exports by $2,800 million, while in 1982 the figure was 
ilready $42,700 million. Only in the first seven months of 1983, the US 
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trade deficit came to $33,600 million, and the annual figure was around 
$70,000 million. 

In the past few years, the deficit in US trade in manufactures has 
been growing. In 1973, that deficit was $300 million, whereas in 1982 it 
was lip to $4,300 million, and estimates for 1983 .show a huge figure of 
$33,000 million. That tendency reflects both the steady decline in the 
competitiveness of US exports and the increasing penetration of West 
European and Japanese goods to the US domestic market. The USA’s 
imports of consumer durables and capital goods have been growing at 
a particularly rapid pace. Thus, from 1970 to 1982, the "share of imports 
in meeting clomestic requirements went up from 3.2 to 3.5 per cent in 
non-durablc consumer goods, from 13.2 to 15.9 per cent in consumer du¬ 
rables, and from 6.9 to 16.2 per cent in capital goods. 

The USA’s worsening trade balance is not due to short-term market 
fluctuations, but reflects a number of factors including those listed 
above; -the USA’s lag behind its chief competitors in labour productivity 
growth, the sluggish renew'al of fixed assets, and the high rate of infla¬ 
tion. In the recent period, US exports have become considerably less 
competitive owing to the artificially inflated dollar. The influence of the¬ 
se factors, largely engendered by the diversion of immense financial 
and material (and also scientific and technical) resources for military 
purposes, will apparently continue. US Secretary of Commerce Malcolm 
Baldrige believes that in 1984 the US trade deficit will reach 
$100,000 million. According to We.stern forecasts, the tendency towards 
an increase in the US tracle deficit will persist in the years to come. 
The research firm. Data Resources Inc., predicts that in 1990 the US 
trade deficit will reach $174,000 million.“ 

Washington believes that the way to solve the trade balance problem is 
to compensate for the decline in the competitiveness of the US economy 
primarily by pressuring its competitors into “voluntary” restric¬ 
tions on the export of some of their goods to the USA. Washington also 
attaches much importance to other measures of tariff and non-tariff pro¬ 
tectionism. Thus, in late 1982, the USA high-pressured the Common 
Market, urging it to make yet another “voluntary” cutback in steel 
exports. The West European quota on the US steel market was reduced 
from 6.4 to 5.75 per cent. After the meeting in Williamsburg, where the 
United States promised to take its partners’ interests into account. 
President Reagan signed an order imposing tough restrictions on the 
import of special steels to the USA for the next four years. In Western 
Europe and Japan, these moves were seen as an outrage which lotaffy 
invalidated Washington’s professed “adherence to the principles of free 
trade.” 

Trade in farm produce has been and remains one of the most serious 
problems in the economic relations between the USA and the EEC. The 
USA does not confine itself to demands for concessions on the part of the 
EEC, especially in the matter of subsidizing agricultural exports, but 
has been taking “retaliatory measures”. Thus, the US Administration 
decided to allocate a certain sum to subsidize the sale of a sizeable 
shipment of grain to Egypt, which for a long time had been a major 
importer of grain from France. In Common Market circles, the US move 
was qualified as a breach of the rules and principles of GATT. 

Protectionist tendencies in the capitalist world markedly intensified 
after the virtual failure of GATT’s 38lh annual session in late 1982. In 
the course of that session, the contradictions among the USA, the EEC and 
Japan stood out in bold relief. As the US magazine Business Week put it 
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“more than anything, the meeting confirmed that the most dangerous 
threat to world trade is rampant nationalism.’’'^ The US delegation, 
which was profuse in its free-trade rhetoric, at the same time openly 
threatened to apply protectionist measures against its partners. Tense 
trade relations of the USA with its rivals were not mitigated at the 
39th GATT session held late last year. 

The graver the economic contradictions within the “big triangle’’, the 
stronger Washington’s urge to “rein in’’ the military-political alliances by 
speculating on the class solidarity of their member states. The latter’s 
alliance with US imperialism is proving to be very damaging for their 
national interests. In recent years, Washington has stepped up its efforts 
to draw Japan into the orbit of its global strategy and turn that country 
into a branch of NATO in the Far East. That line has also met with 
support among the Japanese ruling circles, who have declared their rea¬ 
diness to turn the country into a sort of unsinkable aircraft carrier. At the 
Williamsburg meeting, Japan for the first time signed the joint statement 
of the leading Western powers on military-political issues, thereby expres¬ 
sing its solidarity with the nuclear strategy of the USA and NATO. 

The USA’s ruling circles have been, in every way possible, fanning 
militarist feelings in Tokyo in order to turn the second industrial power 
of the capitalist world into a direct accomplice of their military adventures. 
That line was clearly manifest during President Reagan’s visit to Japan 
in November 1983. At the same time, it is becoming ever more obvious 
that US ruling circles also regard the Washington-Tokyo military alliance 
as a major condition for “containing” their rival, for imposing on Tokyo 
definite economic as well as political terms. That primarily applies to the 
US demand .for a much greater contribution by Japan to the arms race. 
Unancial Times wrote that “the U.S. wants Japan sharply to raise its 
defence budget, not an easy political decision for the Japanese Govern¬ 
ment in the light of its current budgetary problems”. The paper goes 
on to say that the “absence of the need to sustain a wideranging military 
establishment has freed Japan to concentrate on trade with all the well- 
known consequences”.'® 

The “common destiny” being proclaimed by the ruling circles in Wa¬ 
shington and Tokyo do not in the least tone down the trade and economic 
contradictions between the two powers. The United States does not 
iulend to make any concessions to its Pacific partner in an area of vital 
importance for the latter; expansion of exports. Far from agreeing to re¬ 
fuse from its anti-Japanese protectionist measures, the USA has been even 
more insistently demanding greater access for its own goods to the Japa¬ 
nese market. Meanwhile, roughly 40 per cent of all Japanese exports to 
tile USA are subject to various restrictions, including “voluntary” quotas 
imposed on Japan through Washington’s direct pressure. Thus, the Japa- 
fnese have not been able to induce the USA to lift the restrictions on the 
CNport of Japanese cars to the United States. At the same time, 

" e USA would like to re-orient Japanese exports towards Western Euro¬ 
pe, although the Common Market is already finding it quite difficult to 
Contain the Japanese monopolies’ drive. According to preliminary estima¬ 
tes, the EEC’s deficit in its trade with Japan in 1983 amounted to $10- 
51* 12,000 million. All that shows that the knots of trade and economic 
contradictions within the “big triangle” have been tightening. 

Issues of East-West economic relations have been the subject of a hit¬ 
ler controversy between the USA and its partners. Although such US 
"loves as the “grain embargo” and the attempts to frustrate the const- 
'■"ction of the Siberia-Western Europe gas pipeline have failed ignomi- 
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niously, the USA intends to go on insisting, without regard for the 
sovereign rights and real economic interests of its partners 
that they siiould in effect block their traditional economic ties with the 
socialist states. The failure of the “sanctions” was not only a major de¬ 
feat for the Keagari Administration, but also graphic proof of the growing 
resolve in West European and Japanese government and business circles 
to resist Washington’s hegemonistic striving to prescribe the list of its 
allies’ trading partners and the terms of their business contacts. The 
USA’s claims to make its own trade legislation binding on other states 
are causing increasing irritation in Western Europe. The Economist, 
British weekly, notes that there is a conviction in the government circles 
of many states that the “extraterritorial application of American laws hurts 
the West”.'-' 

The very principle of using trade as an instrument of foreign policy is 
meeting with ever greater resistance in the West. West European busi¬ 
nessmen and officials increasingly fear that the “cowboy approach” to 
trade with the socialist countries could have far-reaching adverse conse¬ 
quences for business in general. Such moves by Washington as breach of 
contract and speculation on “considerations of national security” damage 
the reputation of US companies, making them unreliable partners. With 
that circumstance in view, representative of the US Chamber of Commer¬ 
ce in the ERG John Brennan rioted that “where there arc two or three 
sources in the world, the American may no longer be considered the 
priority”.'^ 

The West European states’ more realistic approach to trade and econo¬ 
mic ties with the socialist countries yields tangible mutual benefits. Soviet 
orders provide jobs for about one million West Europeans. Cooperation 
with the Soviet Union by a number of West European countries in the 
development of gas deposits and the building of gas pipelines helps these 
countries to solve their energy problem, and also to gain large contracts 
for pipes and equipment. These and many other facts show that the ten¬ 
dency for the development of equitable and mutually advantageous coope¬ 
ration between countries with different socio-economic systems has ow the 
whole been making headway in spite of the manoeuvres of US reactionary 
circles. A point to bear in mind here is that although a policy of sanctions 
generally cuts across the interests of the West European states and Japan, 
various countries differ in their stand on this issue. Thus, in spite of an 
overall increase in trade with the USSR, the Japanese government’s official 
line is to hold back the development of economic ties with the USSR, so¬ 
mething that betrays the intention of its ruling circles to follow in the 
wake of US policy in this matter as well. 

• 

T he complicated and extremely contradictory picture of interimperialist 
rivalry reflects the further deepening of the general crisis of capitalism 
In their attempts to reverse the course of history and strike a blow at 
world socialism and other progressive forces of our day, the reactionary 
circles of imperialism have been trying to unite their forces, staking on 
extreme expansionism, aggression, and the nuclear arms race. But such 
action threatens the very existence of human civilization and is encounte¬ 
ring growing resistance on the part of hundreds of millions across the 
world. By wasting immense resources in the course of competitive struggle 
on different levels and giving ever new twists to the arms spiral, impe¬ 
rialism demonstrates its historical narrow-mindedness and inability to 
solve mankind’s vital problems. 
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SOVIET-BRITISH RELATIONS DURING 
THE GREAT PATRIOTIC WAR OF 1941-1945 


L. TROFIMOVA 


F our decades have elapsed since the grim and heroic years of the Great 
Patriotic War, but the interest in the events of that period has not 
waned, for its history is very important for understanding better interna¬ 
tional relations in our day and age. Of great signficance in this context 
is the publication of documents, including diplomatic ones, related to 
the war period. 

The documents reflecting the foreign policy activities of the Soviet 
Union during the Great Patriotic War have already been released in 
major publications of the USSR Ministry of Foreign Affairs. Figuring 
prominently among these is Correspondence Between the Chairman of 
the Council of Ministers of the USSR and the Presidents of the USA 
and the Prime Ministers of Great Britain During the Great Patriotic 
War of 1941-1945 whose second edition was published in Russian in 
1976, and the six-volume edition of diplomatic documents entitled The So¬ 
viet Union at International Conferences During the Great Patriotic War 
of 1941-1945, put out in 1978-1980 in Russian. 

At present, the USSR Ministry of Foreign Affairs is publishing a new 
series of diplomatic documents on the relations of the USSR with the 
USA, Great Britain and France in that period. The series opens with the 
collection Soviet-British Relations During the Great Patriotic War of 
1941-1945 (in Russian), released in 1983. 

A large part of the documents in the collection is being published for 
the first time. Among them is a record of conversations among head of 
the Soviet government Joseph Stalin, British Prime Minister Winston 
Churchill and Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs Anthony Eden, and 
also a record of the talks between the People’s Commissar for Foreign 
Affairs of the USSR and Soviet representatives in Britain, on the one 
hand, and British leaders and diplomats, on the other; the correspondence 
of the People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs with the Soviet Em¬ 
bassy in London; and the diplomatic correspondence between the USSR 
and Great Britain. 


T here is every reason to regard the period of the Great Patriotic War 
as the most fruitful in the history of Soviet-British relations. Coopera¬ 
tion between the two countries in those years was in the national interest 
of both countries whose people fought against the common enemy—the 
Nazi aggressor, helped establish and strengthen the anti-Hitler coalition 
and achieve a historic victory over Nazi Germany and militarist Japan. 

This cooperation had its ups and downs and went through many a 
trial, primarily due to the policy of the British ruling circles which had 
been under the strong influence of anti-Sovietism—the course pursued 
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bv Britain in the years preceding the war. It was the Chamberlain Go¬ 
vernment, it will be recalled, that was behind the “Munich policy” of 
pushing Hitler Germany eastwards, against the Soviet Union. Already 
in the spring of 1939, when the war danger was mounting, the British 
and French governments rejected the Soviet proposal on setting up a 
defence alliance among the USSR, Great Britain and France against the 
Nazi aggressor and thereby actually facilitated the outbreak of the Se¬ 
cond World War. 

It was not before the summer of 1940, when a large part of Europe 
had already been occupied by Nazi troops and the very eicistence of the 
British state was in peril, that the British government realized the need 
to cooperate with the Soviet Union. Three days after the sur¬ 
render of b'rance, Winston Churchill, who became Prime Minister on 
May 10, 1940, sent his first message to the head of the Soviet govern¬ 
ment, in which he stressed the importance of restoring contacts between 
the USSR-and Great Britain because the claims of Germany to hegemony 
in Europe presented a threat to their common interests (Vol. 1, p. 9, in 
Russian). 

After Germany perfidiously attacked the Soviet Union on June 22, 
1941, Churchill said in a radio address that Hitler had attacked and 
invaded Russia, having thus repeated “on a far larger scale the same 
kind of outrage against every form of signed conipact and international 
faith which we have witnessed in Norway, Denmark, Holland and Belgi¬ 
um, and which Hitler’s accomplice and Jackal Mussolini so faithfully 
imitated in the case of Greece... 

“No one has been a more consistent opponent of Communism than 
1 have for the last twenty-five years,” Churchill went on. “I will unsay 
no word that I have spoken about it. But all this fades away before the 
spectacle which is now unfolding. Any man or state who marches with 
Hitler is our foe... It follows ...that we shall give what ever help we 
can to Russia and the Russian people” (Vol. 1, p. 513). Thus, in Chur¬ 
chill’s speech the wish for cooperation in the struggle against the dan¬ 
gerous enemy was spiced with anti-Sovietism. In the subsequent period, 
too, all through the Great Patriotic War the anti-Sovietism of the British 
government ailecled the development of Soviet-British relations and 
hampered the solution of a number of cardinal issues. 

The Soviet government for its part, expressed a readiness for close 
cooperation in the military field with Britain and therefore deemed it 
necessary to conclude a treaty of alliance betw^een the two countries. On 
June 27, 1941, People’s Commissar for Foreign Affairs Vyacheslav Mblo- 
tov noted in a talk with British Ambassador Stafford Cripps that both 
governments pursued their own independent policies, but they both were 
faced with one common enemy and for that reason had common pro¬ 
blems and common interests. “It is necessary therefore,” stressed the 
People’s Commissar, “to formalize mutual aid with an agreement on a 
definite political basis, on which it would be possible to achieve a milita¬ 
ry and political rapprochement between the two countries” (Vol. 1, 
p. 50). Cripps replied that time had not yet come for political agree¬ 
ment, because a good deal of mutual distrust had accumulated in the 
past (Vol. !, p. 49). 

On July 8, 1941, Cripps was received by Stalin. The head of the So¬ 
viet government stated that Hitler had gathered a coalition of nearly half 
of all European states. "With such a coalition on* Hitler’s side aimed 
againvSt the USSR,” he said, “Britain refused to sign an agreement with 
the USSR. There is the impression of Britain’s isolation from the Soviet 
Union, and of the Soviet Union from Britain. Such a policy of Britain 
with regard to the USSR obviously harms the cause of the struggle aga¬ 
inst Hitler” (Vol. I, p. 70). Cripps replied that there still existed groups 
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in Britain and the USA which had to be convinced of the necessity of 
cooperation between the USSR and Britain and for this reason the sign¬ 
ing of an agreement would, possibly, be premature. Cripps w'as told that 
■‘the present slowness and exaggerated caution of the British government 
was also seen during the Anglo-Franco-Soviet talks in 1939. There is the 
danger that an agreement would come too late” (Vol. 1, p. 73). 

In a message to the head of the Soviet government on July 10 
Churchill spoke in favour of signing an Anglo-Soviet declaration. But 
the Soviet government continued to insist on concluding an agreement 
on joint actions in the war against Germany, and it was signed in 
Moscow on July 12, 1941. Under the agreement both governments pled¬ 
ged to render one another aid and support against Nazi Germany and to 
refrain from holding talks, concluding armistice or a peace treaty unless 
this would be done by agreement between the two governments (Vol. 
1, p. 82). The agreement served as the basis for allied relations between 
the Soviet Union and Great Britain and marked the start of the anti- 
llitler coalition. 

On September 30, 1941, in a talk with Lord Bcaverbrook, British Mi¬ 
nister of State, w'ho had arrived in Moscow for talks on supplies, Stalin 
said’ “1 think our agreement with Britain on cooperation against Germa¬ 
ny and on non-conclusion of a separate peace should be turned into a 
treaty of alliance, which would cover not only the war but also the 
I'ostwar period” (Vol. 1, p. 138). A fortnight later British Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs Anthony Eden gave an official reply to Ivan 
Maisky, Soviet Ambassador to London, stating that the British govern¬ 
ment considered it desirable to promote and strengthen close and friend¬ 
ly relations betw'cen the USSR and Britain both during the war and 
alter it, and that it w'as prepared to discuss with the Soviet government 
all possible forms of cooperation (Vol. 1, p. 155). 

Among tile main reasons that prompted the British government to 
begin talks with the USSR on concluding a treaty was that British 
public opinion was in favour of promoting Soviet-British relations. 
'‘Friendly sentiments towards the Soviet Union were rising since the me¬ 
morable morning on June 22, in the first place, of course, m workers’ 
districts and regions close to them,” reported the Soviet Ambassador 
from London on October 26, 1941. However, it would be wrong to say 
lhat they were limited to those districts alone. ‘‘Over the past four months 
one could sec most unexpected transformations among the petty, middle 
and even big bourgeoisie. And here again the feelings of sympathy, 
mixed with feelings of growing alarm, had grown most acute during the 
last month together with the growth of danger for the LTSSR” (Vol. 1, 
p. 160). 

Meanwhile the conflagration of war was spreading to ever new coun¬ 
tries. On December 7, 1941, Japan attacked the American naval base at 
Pearl Harbour, and the USA found itself in a state of war with Germ¬ 
any and Italy. In that situation the victory of the Soviet Armed Forces 
iri the Battle for Moscow acquired a vast international significance, for 
it was the beginning of the radical turn in the war against the Nazi 
aggressors and enhanced the USSR’s prestige. 

In mid-December 1941 Anthony Eden arrived in Mscow for talks on 
a treaty of alliance. Stalin took part in the talks. During the discussion 
of the draft treaty the question of recognition by Britain of the USSR’s 
western border as it existed at the time of the attack by Hitler Germany 
on the USSR was brought up. Eden replied that on his return to London 
he would put the question of Soviet western borders before the govern¬ 
ment and would consult the United States on this matter (Vol. 1, p. 188); 
As a result, the settlement of the problem of the treaty was postponed. 
On May 26, 1942, the Soviet-British treaty of alliance in the war against 
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Nazi Germany and its accomplices in Europe and on cooperation and 
mutual aid after the war was signed. It was of immense political signifi¬ 
cance, for it strengthened the international positions of the Soviet Union 
and Great Britain and consolidated the anti-Hitler coalition. 

The Soviet-British agreement and the treaty on alliance would doubt¬ 
lessly have played a far greater role in the defeat of Nazi Germany and 
its accomplices if the British government had not gone back on its com¬ 
mitments. Both documents provided for mutual aid in the war against 
Germany. But the British government, hoping to save resources and 
shift the main burden of war on the USSR, delayed in every way the 
rendering of real aid to the Soviet Union. Most acute differences emerged 
in Soviet-British relations over the question of opening the second front. 


T his que.stion was raised officially by the head of the Soviet government 
already in the first personal message to Winston Churchill on July 18, 
1941. "The military position of the Soviet Union, and by the same token 
that of Great Britain, would improve substantially if a front were establ¬ 
ished against Hitler in the West (Northern E'rance) and the North (the 
Arctic)” (Vol. 1, p. 85). But in his reply on July 21, 1941, Churchill re¬ 
ferred to the fact that the “Chiefs of Staff do not sec any way of doing 
anything on a scale likely to be of the slightest use to you” (Vol. l,p. 89). 
The head of the Soviet government pointed out in a telegramme to the 
Soviet Ambassador in London on August 30, 1941, that “in actual fact 
the British government is playing into the hands of the Nazis by its 
passive wait-and-see policy. The Nazis want to beat their enemies one 
by one: Russians today and Englishmen tomorrow. The fact that Britain 
is applauding us and assailing the Germans with the worst of words 
does not change anything. Are the British aware of this? 1 think they arc. 
But what do they want? They seem to want our weakening” (Vol. 1, 
p. 109). 

In a talk with the Soviet Ambassador Churchill admitted that for 
eleven weeks the Soviet Union was fighting against Germany singlchan- 
ded, receiving very little support from the British air force and that 
Hitler’s plan was to eliminate his enemies one by one. But this time, too, 
he reiterated that a landing in France was impossible and the opening of 
the second front on the Balkans was also impossible at the time (Vol. 1, 
p. 114). 

This stance of the British government was determined by the general 
course of the ruling circles in the USA and Great Britain, which was to 
encourage the USSR with promises of help to resist the aggressor, and 
themselves to wait and watch the developments. In the initial period of 
the war the USSR’s chances were regarded in Great Britain with utter 
pessimism. “It was believed that in three or four weeks the Red Army 
would be smashed and the USSR would be out of the game...,” reported 
the Soviet Ambassador from London on October 26, 1941. "That prompted 
Britain to conclude that it could not help the Soviet Union, and would 
not have time to do so, and therefore had to cling to the weapons Brita¬ 
in had and to the troops concentrated on its territory, waiting for a 
terrible blow from Germany, which would follow as soon as it would 
finish the Russian campaign” (Vol. 1, p. 159). 

But the heroic struggle of the Soviet people, which foiled Hitler’s 
blitzkrieg plan, showed that those forecasts had been wrong. The USA 
and Britain adopted a more realistic approach in assessing the efforts 
and potentialities of the Soviet Union in the struggle against the aggres¬ 
sor. On February 11, 1942, Churchill wrote to Stalin: “Words fail me to 
e.xpress the admiration which all of us feel at the continued brilliant 








successes of your armies against the German invader, but I cannot resist 
sending you a further word of gratitude and congratulation on all that 
Russia is doing for the common cause” (Voi. 1, p. 207). 

At the conference of American and British leaders in Washington from 
December 22, 1941, to January 14, 1942, both sides confirmed that Ger¬ 
many remained their number one enemy. And still they had no iiitention 
of opening the second front. In 1942 it was surmised that American and 
British troops would invade only the north-western coast of Africa. The 
Soviet Union had to fight on without getting substantial aid from the 
allies. As a result, the Nazis managed to launch a new offensive in 
the spring of 1942. 

On April 1, 1942, Franklin D. Roosevelt approved a new strategic 
plan which envisaged, though with reservations, the invasion by Anglo- 
American troops of Northern France in the spring of 1943 and a limited 
operation of invading Northern France some time in September or Oc¬ 
tober 1942, in the event there emerged a threat of Soviet defeat or if the 
Germans’ position in Western Europe became critical. The British go¬ 
vernment agreed in principle with the American plan and on April 11, 
1942, Roosevelt invited the People’s Commissar for Foreign Affairs of 
the USSR to Washington to discuss the question concerning the second 
front in Europe. 

Considering that Northern France was to be invaded from the British 
Isles with the active support of the British armed forces, the Soviet go¬ 
vernment decided first to find out what the position of the British go¬ 
vernment was. On May 20, 1942, the People’s Commissar for Foreign 
Affairs arrived in London. The talks on a Soviet-British treaty of alliance 
were completed there. But in the very first talk with Churchil he stressed 
the “special importance and urgency of the question of the second front” 
(Vol. 1, p. 221). On the second day a special session, attended by the 
Chiefs of Staff, was held on Churchill’s proposal. At the session the 
People’s Commissar asked “if the allies of the Soviet Union, in the first 
place Great Britain, could divert from our front at least 40 German divi¬ 
sions in the summer and autumn of 1942 and tie them up in Western 

Europe”. “If this could be done,” he said, “then the problem of defeating 

Hitler would be solved in 1942, or at any rate the defect would be pre¬ 

determined this very year” (Vol. 1, p. 225). Winston Churchill replied 
that both Americans and Englishmen were studying the question of open¬ 
ing the second front, but no decision had been made .so far on the date. 
Incidentally, even before the arrival of the People’s Commissar in Lon¬ 
don it was agreed at a meeting of the British War Cabinet that no final 
decisions would be made until the People’s Commis'-ar visited Wash¬ 
ington. 

On May 27, 1942, the People’s Commissar for Foreign Affairs flew to 
Washington where he held talks with the US government, in particular 
with President Roosevelt. The Soviet-Arnerican communique said that 
“in the course of the conversations full understanding was reached with 
regard to the urgent tasks of creating a Second Front in Europe in 1942”. 
On his way back the People’s Commissar had another meeting with 
Churchill. This time the British government agreed to mention in the 
British-Soviercommunique as well that full agreement was reached with 
regard to the urgent tasks of creating a second front in Europe in 1942. 

But the US and British leaders failed to honour their commitments. 
In mid-June Churchill flew to Washington to persuade the President to re¬ 
nege on his promise and adopt a plan of landing British-American troops 
in Northern Africa. Churchill’s proposal was accepted. 

Thus, the governments of the USA and Britain unilaterally broke the 
agreement at a grim time for the Soviet Union; in July 1942 the fierce 
Battle of Stalingrad began and its defensive part lasted till November 
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that year. The USA and Britain preferred a strategy of peripheral opera¬ 
tions, which required far less effort and suited their imperialist am¬ 
bitions in the East. Indirectly that strategy was aimed at exhausting the 
Soviet Union in the war against Nazi Germany. 

Nevertheless, taking into account the sentiments of the broad sections 
of the British public and being afraid of worsening relations with the USSR, 
Churchill decided to visit the USSR and meet with Stalin. In August 
1942, the British Prime Minister assured Stalin that Britain and the 
United States were getting ready for large-scale operations in Europe 
in 1943. 

The rout of the Nazi troops at Stalingrad had an immense effect on 
the international situation. The international prestige of the USSR great¬ 
ly increased, and the campaign for opening the second front mounted in 
the USA and Britain. But still, at the conference in Wa.shington in May 
1943 the leaders of the USA and Britain again decided to postpone the 
opening of the second front, now until the spring of 1944. 

But after the spectacular victory of the Soviet Armed Forces at the 
Kursk Bulge, the defeat of Germany was inevitable. In a message to 
Stalin on August 12, 1943, Churchill wrote: “Defeats of the German army 
on this front arc milestones to our final victory’’ (Vol. 1, p. 415). 

The USA and Britain were compelled to start practical preparations 
for opening the second front. At a conference in Quebec in August 1943, 
the US President and the British Prime Minister planned a crossing of 
the English Channel and a landing in Northern France, the operation 
codenamed Overlord. It was scheduled for May 1, 1944. 

The question of the second front was ultimately solved only at the 
Tehran Conference of the Leaders of the Three Great Powers, held 
between November 28 and December 1, 1943. It was then that for the first 
time in the history of the anti-Hitler coalition the sides coordinated their 
strategy against the common enemy. It was agreed that Operation Over- 
lord would be conducted in May 1944 logether with the operation in 
Southern France (tlie latter was to be done on a scope permitted by the 
available landing means). The participants in the conference took into 
consideration Stalin’s statement that “Soviet troops will begin an offen¬ 
sive at approximately the. same time to prevent a transfer of German 
forces from the Eastern to the Western Front” (Vol. 1, p. 507). 

In late March 1944, after successful operations the Soviet Army, 
pursuing German troops, crossed the Soviet border and began a libera¬ 
tion march across the Nazi-occupied countries of Europe. The offensive 
of the Soviet Armed Forces in 1944 brought about a crisis in the I^azi 
bloc and set the stage for the successful entry of British-American troops 
in Northern France. 

On June 6, 1944, the second front was opened. This happened 

three years after the attack of Nazi Germany on the USSR, when the 
actions of the Soviet people on the fronts of the Great Patriotic War al¬ 
ready predetermined the outcome of the war. Nonetheless, at that stage 
of the war the opening of the second front was of great international 
significance, for it facilitated the speediest defeat of Nazi Germany and 
consolidated the unity of the countries of the anti-Hitler coalition. 

In the hardest years of the Great Patriotic War, before second front 
was opened, military supplies from the USA and Britain were of great 
importance for the USSR. However, the British government on many 
occasions failed to make the deliveries at the required time and in the 
agreed volume. In the summer of 1942, when the Nazi hordes were push¬ 
ing towards the Volga River and the Caucasus, the USA and Britain 
suspended shipments of materiel to the USSR along the Arctic route, 
the main route of supplies for the Soviet Union. During Churchill’s 
Moscow visit in August 1942, the head of the Soviet government re- 


minded him of the need for the USSR to receive what it had been pro¬ 
mised, because changes in the delivery programmes were upsetting the 
plans of the Soviet command. Churchill made allusions to difficulties in 
the delivery of materiel and asserted that Hitler was to blame for the 
plans being upset. He was told that “it is not Hitler who is to blame for 
that. The point is that we are receiving from Britain and the USA only 
what is left over. These left-overs are shipped to the USSR as they arc 
accumulated. When there are none, there arc no deliveries” (Vol. 1, 
p. 273). The total volume of the deliveries to the USSR by the allies dur¬ 
ing the whole of the war amounted to a mere 4 per cent of the Soviet 
industrial output. 


A fter the brilliant victories by the Soviet Armed Forces on the fronts 
of the Great Patriotic War in 1942-1943 problems of paceful settle¬ 
ment and postwar arrangement came to play an important part in So- 
viet-British relations, together with problems of military strategy and 
military cooperation. Here, too, there emerged serious difficulties, caused 
by the radical difference in the social systems of the two countries. But 
the striving of tlie peoples of the Soviet Union and Great Britain for a 
lasting peace and the reasonable approach of statesmen helped them 
arrive at mutually acceptable solutions. 

In October 1944, during the second Soviet visit by the British Prime 
Minister during the war, the sides discussed in detail the future of Ger¬ 
many and the course of developments in Southeastern Europe and out¬ 
lined the prospect for future military operations by the allied powers in 
general. However, agreement was not reached on all problems. Thus the 
question of borders with Poland, which was of great importance to the 
USSR, remained unresolved. Nevertheless, the talks facilitated mutual 
understanding and helped to strengthen Soviet-British relations. In a 
message to the head of the Soviet government on October 21, 1944, 

Churchill said: “This memorable meeting in Moscow has shown that there 
are no matters that cannot be adjusted between us when we meet to¬ 
gether, in frank and intimate discussion.” (Vol. 2, p. 210). 

Of great importance were coordinated solutions to problems of the 
postwar arrangement of the world, elaborated at the conferences of the 
three powers during the Great Patriotic War. 

The European Advisory Commission (EAC), consisting of representa¬ 
tives of the three powers, was set up at the Moscow Conference of Fo¬ 
reign Ministers of the USSR, the USA and Great Britain (October 19-30, 
1943) for the discussion of European problems related to the ending of 
the hostilities. 

The declaration on general security adopted at the Moscow Conferen¬ 
ce provided for setting up, as soon as possible, a universal international 
organization for the maintenance of peace and security. 

The British delegation at the Conference raised the question of form¬ 
ing confederations of small countries in postwar Europe. That proposal 
was sharply denounced by the Soviet Union. The Soviet delegation 
stressed that s6me projects of setting up federations were reminiscent 
of the “cordon sanitaire” policy directed against the USSR. The British 
proposal was turned down. Churchill again put forward the idea of con¬ 
federations in Southeastern Europe at the Tehran Conference of the Lea¬ 
ders of the Three Great Powers. It was obvious that Churchill’s plans 
were aimed at retaining a bourgeois system in European countries and at 
setting up anti-Soviet blocs and building up British positions and spread¬ 
ing British influence. Owing to the firm stand taken by the Soviet Union, 
those proposals were rejected., 
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In Tehran the leaders of the three powers exchanged views on a 
number of postwar problems which were solved ultimately at conferences 
in the Crimea and Berlin. The Crimea Conference in February 1945 was 
held against the background of brilliant victories scored by the Soviet 
Armed Forces, m an atmosphere of increased prestige of the USSR and 
its e.xpanded influence. The three powers agreed on the time and direction 
of new powerful blows against Germany with the aim of its ultimate 
defeat and on a common policy and plans of a forceful implementation 
of the terms of Germany’s unconditional surrender. The decisions on Ger¬ 
many envisaged the elimination of German militarism aad Nazism and 
the establishment of safeguards against Germany ever being able to 
violate world peace in the future. At the same time, it was stressed that 
it was not the purpose of the Allies to destroy the German people and 
that only "when Nazism and militarism have been extirpated will there 
be hope for a decent life for Germans” (Vol. 2, p. 296). 

After -the end of the Conference on Feburary 17, 1945, Churchill wrote 
to Stalin; “1 am resolved, as I am sure the President and you are resol¬ 
ved, that the friendship and cooperation so firmly established shall not 
fade when victory has been won” (Vol. 2, p. 302). Regretfully, Chur¬ 
chill’s words did not express his true intentions. The closer the end of 
the war came and the more significant were successes of the Soviet peop¬ 
le in the battles against Nazi Germany and its allies, the more 
reactionary and anti-Soviet was the course pursued by the British go¬ 
vernment. However, the principled policy consistently pursued by the 
Soviet government for uniting all the freedom-loving forces and the 
decisive role played by the Soviet Union m the struggle against Nazi 
Germany helped maintain the unity of the anti-Hitler coalition to the end 
of the war. 

Much prominence in the Soviet-British relations was given to the 
setting up of the United Nations Organization. The idea of forming an 
international organization of security was first reflected in the Soviet- 
British treaty of alliance. In Article 3 of the treaty the sides declared 
their desire to unite in the postwar period with other countries adhering 
to the same views in order to safeguard peace and resist aggression. 
The conference of the representatives of the Soviet Union, the USA and 
Great Britain, held in Dumbarton Oaks from August 21 to September 28, 

1944, which was preceded by discussions along diplomatic channels, ela¬ 
borated the "Proposals for the Establishment of a General Internationa! 
Organization”. At the Conference of the United Nations in San Fran¬ 
cisco from April 25 to June 26, 1945, these proposals were made the4)asis 
of the UN Charter. 

The last in the series of the conferences of the three Allied powers was 
the Berlin (Potsdam) Conference held between July 17 and August 2, 

1945. The Soviet delegation was headed by Chairman of the USSR Coun¬ 
cil of People’s Commissars Joseph Stalin, the American delegation was 
led by President Harry Truman, and the British delegation by Prime Mi¬ 
nister Winston Churchill, who arrived together with Labour Party leader 
Clement Attlee to maintain "continuity” in the event of a change of the 
Cabinet as a result of the parliamentary elections under way at the time 
The Tories lost, and beginning on July 28 the British delegation was 
headed by Attlee. 

The Berlin Conference was held in the atrnospheje of the great victory 
of the Allied states over Nazi Germany, a victory in which the decisive 
role was played by the peoples of the Soviet Union. The hopes of the 
ruling circles of the Western powers, including those in Britain, to 
weaken the USSR during the war were dashed. At the Conference the 
sides reached agreement on the political and economic principles of ^ 
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coordinated course of the Allies with regard to defeated Germany in 
the period of Allied control. 

The Conference passed a decision on setting up the Council of Fore¬ 
ign Ministers, representing the USSR, the USA, Great Britain, France 
and China. The Council was to draft peace treaties for Italy, Rumania, 
Bulgaria, Hungary and Finland and to elaborate proposals on settling 
territorial disputes emerging after the end of the war in Europe. 

When considering the question of the main war criminals, the Soviet 
delegation expressed a readiness to accept the draft presented by Great 
Britain which envisaged that the main war criminals should be brought 
“to swift and sure justice” (Vol. 2, p. 427). 

The concluding communique said the Berlin Conference had consoli¬ 
dated the relations between the three governments and extended the fra¬ 
mework for their cooperation and understanding. The democratic and 
fair character of its decisions was largely determined by the role played 
at the Conference by the Soviet Union. 


D uring the Great Patriotic War Sovict-British contacts developed on 
different levels and covered a very broad range of problems. A posi¬ 
tive role for both countries was played by the exchange of information 
(jn planned political moves, on negotiations with the governments of 
other countries, on the liberation struggle of the peoples enslaved by 
Nazi (jcrmany, on the situation in the countries of the aggressive bloc, 
on attempts by the hostile states to conduct separate talks, and many other 
issues. The sharing of military experience and cooperation in science, 
technology and medicine were of great benefit for the peoples of Britain 
and the Soviet Union. 

The 1941-1945 period saw frequent meetings between Soviet and 
British scientists, writers, cultural figures and representatives of public 
organizations. All that promoted military cooperation and understanding 
between the peoples of the Soviet Union and Great Britain and offered 
proof of the vitality of allied relations between the two countries. The So¬ 
viet government regarded the extensive and fruitful cooperation with 
Britain, which took shape in the years of the w'ar, as promising and 
lasting. 

However, after the war the British government departed from the 
policy of alliance and cooperation with the USSR and switched over to 
confrontation and together with the US government took an active part 
in launching the cold war. As a result, the postwar development of So- 
viet-British relations was extremely uneven. The improvement of rela¬ 
tions between the USSR and Britain and expansion of their cooperation 
in the economic area and in the solution of a number of major interna¬ 
tional problems in the atmosphere of detente in the 1970s met the in¬ 
terests of both countries. In the later period, as was noted in the Report 
of the CPSU Central Committee to the 26th Congress of the Party, So- 
viet-British relations came to a standstill, and not through the fault of 
the Soviet Unidn. 

The USSR is convinced that this benefits neither of the two countries. 
“Life requires fruitful cooperation of all countries,” it was stressed at 
the 26th CPSU Congress, "for solving the peaceful, constructive tasks 
facing every nation and all humanity.” Today, when international ten¬ 
sions have sharply increased, the lessons of history must not be for¬ 
gotten: the anti-Sovietism of the British government has always caused 
harm to European peace. The development of stable and fruitful relations 
between the USSR and Great Britain has always helped strengthen inter¬ 
national peace and security. 
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THE NATO OFFENSIVE 
AGAINST PEACE CHAMPIONS 


William POMEROY 


T he deployment of US Tomahawk cruise and Pcrshing-2 missiles that 
began in November 1983 in NATO West European member countries 
has been a culmination of the US-led drive to escalate the arms race, to 
revive the tense conditions of the cold war, and to achieve nuclear supe¬ 
riority over the Soviet Union. It has been accompanied by an intensive 
propaganda campaign to justify such policies of conflict, ranging from 
formal strident calls for an ideological “crusade” against communism to 
the daily dosages of anti-Sovietisrn dispensed by the press, television, 
radio, films, official literature, and statements by ooverriment leaders. 

Such a campaign is felt necessary to create fears of a “threat to 
Western civilisation”, to convince people of the validity of vast prepara¬ 
tions for nuclear war, to overcome or smother the deep sentiment for 
peace and detente, and to try to discredit and destroy the rapidly grow 
ing movements for peace and disarmament. 

The ideas promoted by these movements have won such a massive 
support among the populations of Western countries that the leaders of 
these countries, primarily of the USA, Britain and the FRG, are forced 
to disguise their military programmes as a strategy of “peace through 
strength” or “peace with freedom and justice”. 

This, however, is the propaganda of deception. In truth, the peace 
movements and their calls for peace and disarmament cause profound 
concern in the NATO circles. The North Atlantic Alliance’s propaganda 
machine has two principal objectives: to make people accept the inevi¬ 
tability of nuclear war by making it seem winnable and survivable, ^nd 
to disrupt and disperse the peace movements that oppose the war drive. 

Underlying the preparations of peoples’ minds for war is the con¬ 
stantly embellished myth of a “Soviet threat”. Repeated almost daily for 
years, the claims of a Soviet military buildup and the alleged 
superiority in numbers of Soviet medium-range nuclear missiles, tanks 
and manpower have been employed to make people believe that a war is 
threatened from the East. 


N ATO’s annual war games under the code name Autumn Forge are 
given much publicity to create fears. As usual in these war games, 
some NATO units and naval vessels pose as being the “Soviet aggres¬ 
sor”. The latest of these exercises, which began in the latter part of Sep¬ 
tember 1983, were planned around a supposed Soviet attack that would 
have its main thrust from the German Democratic Republic and that 

The author is an American progressive journalist and a Daily World correspondent 
in London. 
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would have flanking attacks to the north into Denmark and to the south 
through Turkey, Greece and Italy (quite a sweep, that southern attack). 

A British assault ship, the Fearless, played the role of a “Soviet in¬ 
vasion vessel” assaulting Denmark in the 1983 games. Said a British 
officer on the Fearless on his part as a “Soviet officer” in the military 
charade: “The forces of the great motherland invade, land and advance 
until the wicked capitalists wake up and roll us back into the sea as they 
always do in these exercises.” ' 

One of the features of the annual manoeuvres is the airlifting of large 
numbers of troops from the USA to the FRG to take part almost im¬ 
mediately in the play-acting defeat of the “Soviet forces”. That is the 
way the legend is created of the Pentagon armies’ invincibility. 

Left out of the script m these war games is the planning for a nuclear 
first strike which is embodied in the deployment of US Pershing-2 and 
Tomahawk cruise missiles. However, other NATO-originated scenarios 
have been put forward which include the use of nuclear weapons. A num¬ 
ber of NATO generals have suddenly, on retirement, taken to writing 
fictionalized versions of the projections they had dealt with in NATO 
councils. Widely advertised and reviewed, these have added to the desired 
war consciousness. 

Given the greatest boost has been The Third World War, by General 
Sir John Hackett. former Commander of NATO’s Northern Army Group 
and one-time Coinmandcr-in-Chief of the British Army of the Rhine and 
Deputy Chief of the General Staff in Britain’s armed forces. ^ 

General Hackett’s book is a fantasy about an imaginary war between 
the NATO powers and the Soviet Union, which he visualises as start¬ 
ing in August 1985. In his imagining, it is started, of course, by the 
Soviet Union. According to the general’s dream, Soviet armies invade 
Yugoslavia and the Federal Republic of Germany, Soviet “proxy armies” 
in Africa invade South Africa, and “Soviet-controlled Arab armies” seize 
the Middle East. The Soviet navy moves to dominate the Atlantic. Ho¬ 
wever, when all this collapses due to amazing blunders and incompetence 
ascribed by General Hackett to Soviet commanders, and when the 
NATO powers brilliantly repel all the attacks, the Soviet Union is pictu¬ 
red as resorting to first use of nuclear weapons, by destroying Britain’s 
city of Birmingham with one missile. The unfazed NATO powers prompt¬ 
ly retaliate by hitting Minsk with four nuclear warheads. The result? 
Presto! The wicked aggressor vanishes from the pages of history. 

This scenario by a retired NATO commander, which he says was con¬ 
tributed to by “other top-ranking NATO generals and advisers”, derives 
from the fevered wish-dreaming of these circles. Its purpose is obviously 
to make its readers think that a war with the Soviet Union is not to be 
feared. -However, after the original publication of his novel, General 
Hackett apparently became alarmed by the growth of the movement for 
unilateral nuclear disarmament in Britain: in the latter part of 1983 he 
issued a new edition with an appendix that pre.sents an alternative out¬ 
come showing a nuclear weapon-free Britain being quickly conquered 
and subjugated by Soviet armies. What is to he feared, implies General 
Hackett, is the tnovement for nuclear disarmament. 

The idea that the peace movement is a threat to the security of the 
West is also hammered home in another novel from the NATO literary 
circles that appeared on British publishing lists in 1983: August 1988, 
by the former Vice-Chief of the British General Staff, General Sir David 
Fraser. It is also a fantasy in which a British government committed to 
unilateral nuclear disarmament has come to office (the Labour Party?) 


* The Observer, Sept. 25, 1983. 

* See J. Hackett, The Third World War, New York, 1979. 
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and gets rid of nuclear weapons. The Soviet Union is depicted as im¬ 
mediately taking advantage of this to invade Britain, which is forced to 
surrender when Soviet forces threaten to rain nuclear missiles on a British 
city.® 

Even the anti-war television film, The Day After, which depicted the 
catastrophic effects of a fictional nuclear war on US urban and rural areas, 
assumed that the war resulting in the employment of nuclear weapons 
would perforce be started by the Soviet Union; although the film did 
create a revulsion against nuclear weapon policy, it also fended to rein¬ 
force a feeling that people are helpless to do anything about a war 
toward which the policy is heading. 

The episode of The Day After clearly showed that NATO governments 
feared such works because they serve to promote the peace movement. 

And it was not fortuitous that after its showing the film was promptly 
commented upon by Secretary of State George Shultz in the USA and 
by the Secretary of State for Defence Michael Heseltine in Britain. Both 
top-level officials essentially took issue with The Day After for raising 
fears about nuclear weapons and for being “one-sided” because it did not 
show that the NATO nuclear arsenals arc a “deterrent to war”. 

There is another aspect of the Western propaganda campaign. Over 
the past decade or more there has been an enormous output for Western 
cinema and television of “horror films”. These have been graphic de¬ 
pictions of every kind of natural and human-made catastrophe—earth¬ 
quakes, floods, volcanic eruptions, fires that engulf cities, epidemics, 
psychotic mass murders, sinking ships, and large-scale violence in a 
variety of situations. It is difficult not to conclude that such productions 
have had the calculated intention of smothering human sensitivity, of 
dulling reactions to the real horrors of imperialist or imperialist-backed 
aggression in the Middle East, southern Africa, Central America, Sout¬ 
heast and Southern Asia, and above all of conditioning people to the 
consequences of using nuclear weapons. It is not surprising that some 
commentators estimated that following the showing over television in 
the US of The Day After the shock would quickly subside because the 
nuclear horrors it portrayed were little different from the regular diet 
of horror films that viewers see. 

There are far more direct programmes, by Western governments, 
aimed at lulling fears of nuclear war and at creating impressions that a 
nuclear war is survivable with safety. 

One of the most blatant of these has been the official campaign in 
Britain around the question of civil defence. In connection with this, a 
booklet entitled Protect and Survive was issued under government im¬ 
print with advice to the population on how to ride out a nuclear attack. 
I'or shelter from the explosions and radioactive fall-out, it recommended 
makeshift hide-outs in room-corners constructed of piled furniture, car¬ 
pets and other household materials. An alternative, it advised, would be 
a shallow hole in the backyard with a ripped-off door to cover it. 

This advice from a government in a country that has its own nuclear 
weapons and that permits innumerable nuclear weapon bases on its soil 
under operational control of US military forces—that would in other 
words necessarily be a prime target in a nuclear war—has been massi¬ 
vely refuted not only by peace organizations but by those who would 
be responsible for coping with the effects on the population of such a 
war, the medical services. In March 1983 the British Medical Association 
published a report The Medical Effects of Nuclear War, in which it em¬ 
phasized that “the burden of casualties from just one bomb dropped on 
a city would completely overwhelm the medical facilities of this country”. 


^ See D. Fraser, August 1988, London, 1983. 
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A number of other medical organizations also published similar warn¬ 
ings but the government refused to give credence to these careful studies. 
Instead, a Conservative Medical Association was assembled to produce 
its own report in October 1983 that called for “an end to defeatist atti¬ 
tudes and for disarmament at any price”, and that put forward the pro¬ 
position that survival is possible through "simple and inexpensive re¬ 
medies”. It said that anyone with a basement or a central room without 
windows could easily provide himself with survival equipment, etc. This 
was added to by a formal government plan made public on November 12 
which urged the British people to regard a nuclear bombing as someth¬ 
ing to “pull through” with a stiff upper lip similar to the Nazi blitz in 
World War II. 

In general, the prospect of a survivable nuclear war is put before 
the people by the British Conservative government, together with at¬ 
tempts to brand the antinuclear weapon arguments of the peace move¬ 
ment as alarmist, defeatist or downright subversive. 

In the United States the Administration has had a different approach: 
the concept of a limited nuclear war that would supposedly be fought in 
Europe, enabling the. US to escape direct damage as it did in the First 
and Second World Wars. However, the recognition of the realities of 
nuclear conflict makes many in the West European business and govern¬ 
ment circles to protest against the US Administration’s attempts to turn 
them into nuclear hostages. 

Propagandizing of the acceptability, the feasibility and the inevitabi¬ 
lity of a nuclear war with the Soviet Union is one main aspect of the 
Western imperialist alliance’s offensive against peace. Its other main 
aspect is a general attack, ideologically and physically, on the peace mo¬ 
vement that opposes nuclear war and a nuclear arms policy. 


P eace movements in the West have ri.sen in direct {>foportion to the 
NATO programme of increased military budgets and to the NATO 
policy of nuclear weapon escalation. Above all, the West European peace 
movements have been a reaction against the 1979 NATO decision, at US 
insistence, to install 572 new-stage US nuclear missiles in five West 
European countries, to begin in the latter part of 1983. 

The FRG peace movement has been the largest in Western Europe, 
embracing up to 2,000 groups of immense variety, ranging from left to 
right, including environmentalist, religious, trade union, political party, 
youth, women’s, conscientious objector, and innumerable other organiza¬ 
tions. This extremely broad character of the peace movement, however, 
did not stop the FRG government from branding it as an instrument of 
foreign powers. A leading official in the FRG’s Ministry of the Interior, 
Carl-Dieter Sprangcr, gave a speech in Munich on September 12, 1983, 
in which he declared that “several hundred” agents of the “East Ger¬ 
man Communist Party” had succeeded in imposing “Soviet military po¬ 
licy” on the peace movement. Spranger further claimed that 400 officials 
of the Communist Party in the FRG were "working around the clock to 
control the activities” of the peace movement. * 

Nevertheless, unprecedented demonstrations against missile installa¬ 
tion, involving over 1,500,000 people, took place in FRG cities over a 
nine-day period beginning on October 13. On the eve of these demon¬ 
strations the Interior Ministry issued 200,000 leaflets attempting to show 
that the peace movement had been organized by the Soviet Union. The 
government put out a special 265-page White Paper arguing the existen- 


* The Guardian, Sept. 13, 1983. 
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ce of a “Soviet threat”. Posters were put up around the country with 
complicated diagrams purporting to depict how “Soviet control” of the 
peace movement was exercised.® A NATO propaganda theme that has 
carried distortion of the peace movements and their aims to shameless 
lengths has charged them with “appeasement” and has compared them 
with the forces that appeased Hitler and the Nazis. 

Thus the US President on August 23, 1983, asserted that the US 
peace movement, by opposing his military budget and nuclear escalation 
policy was “pursuing an appeasement policy like that which led to World 
War H”. Virtually identical statements have come from Britain’s Prime 
Minister and Defence Minister in disregard of the fact that appeasement 
of Hitler fascism and encouragement of Hitler to attack the Soviet Union 
came from the ranks of the same Tory Party that is supporting anti- 
Soviet nuclear confrontation today. 

The NATO olTensivc against the peace movements has had one of its 
most glarirrg aspects in Britain, which is due to receive 160 US cruise 
missiles between 1983 and 1986. 

Britain’s peace movement is a diverse phenomenon: peace and dis¬ 
armament aims have been endorsed by the Labour Party (which supports 
the advanced unilateral nuclear disarmament position) and the Liberal 
Party besides the Communist Party and other parties of the left; by all 
of the main churches; by the Trades Union Congress as well as many 
individual unions; by numerous peace bodies ranging from the British 
Peace Assembly (a World Peace Council affiliate) to varied local and 
sectoral committees against nuclear war; by organizations of students 
youth and of women (including the National Assembly of Women and 
the renowned Greenham Common peace camp women); and by a wide 
variety of other groups. 

However, the Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament (CND), which 
emerged in the 1950s as a “Ban the Bomb!” movement, has the most pro¬ 
nounced mass character and has served a rallying centre for peace acti¬ 
vities. In 1979, the NATO missile decision year, the CND was scraping 
along with about 6,000 members, and by the summer of 1983 it had 
swelled to a national membership of 70,000. That June the unified peace 
groups mobilized a London demonstration of a quarter of a million. 

In the effort to reduce the political impact of the peace movement, 
Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher appointed in March 1983 a new Se¬ 
cretary of State for Defence, Michael Heseltine, a man with a “golden 
boy” reputation for oratory at Tory conferences. It was widely acknow¬ 
ledged that Heseltine had been appointed to the post primarily for nis 
supposed capacity to propagandize against the peace movement. He con¬ 
firmed this belief by immediately setting up what was publicized as an 
“anti-CND unit” in the Ministry of Defence, which drew on the services 
of 100 officials and a budget of $7.5 million. The anti-CND unit issued 
floods of booklets and leaflets assailing the integrity of the peace orga¬ 
nizations, many of the.se being reprints of hate literature produced by 
ultra-right or fascist-type organizations that portrayed the CND as 
“Kremlin-inspired” and that bore on its covers the CND symbol inter¬ 
locked with the hammer-and-sickle. 

This was part of a general NATO attempt at one stage to throw a 
blanket of silence over peace movements and thus hopefully obliterate them 
by preventing people from being attracted to them. 

Such a propaganda tactics of pretending that the peace movements 
had gone away or were disappearing was carried to a further stage by 
US Assistant Secretary of State for European Affairs Richard Burt who, 
during a visit to Western Europe to boost missile deployment, announced 


’ The Guardian, Oct. 15, 1983 
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in London on August 30: “I have the feeling that we, the governments 
of NATO, have won the general public opinion battle in Europe. I think 
the results of the British, German and Italian elections demonstrate 
that.”® Burt’s claim about a NATO defeat of peace movements bore little 
relations to what had happened; the issues of peace and missile deploy¬ 
ment were not centrally projected in any of the elections he mentioned. 

However, the tactics was utterly inclTectivc. Under the CND’s spon¬ 
sorship, the October London demonstration was 450,000 strong, the 
biggest in British peace movement history. When the CND held its an¬ 
nual conference in December 1983 it reported a subscribed membership 
of over 81,000 for its national organization, with new members joining 
at the rate of 1,000 per week; in local bodies there were now over 
300,000. 

NATO’s propaganda offensive against the peace movement had a 
further disruptive adjunct in the encouragement and support given to 
groups that sought to divert peace movements into disunifying channels. 
Sections of the Green Party in the Federal Republic of Germany and the 
British-based European Nuclear Disarmament group (END) and its 
counterparts in France and the Benelux countries took the course of 
denouncing the Soviet Union as allegedly equally responsible with the 
USA and NATO in stimulating nuclear confrontation and the arms race, 
and of condemning the peace movements in socialist countries as not auth¬ 
entic and not valid allies for Western peace movements. 

The statements and propaganda materials of these groups have been 
given maximum publicity and publication in the Western media, especial¬ 
ly the writings of the British E. P. Thompson. In particular the decisive 
“peace conference” called by the END in West Berlin in May 1983 just 
prior to the World Assembly for Peace and Life, Against Nuclear War 
held in Prague in June was played up. Efforts of this kind to split the 
peace movements in various countries, although causing confusion at 
times, have not interrupted the steady growth of those movements. 

NATO governments announce their conviction that they had “won 
the propaganda war” against the peace movements by succeeding in in¬ 
stalling the first batch of 16 cruise and 8 Pershing-2 missiles in Britain 
and the Federal Republic of Germany respectively. For the CND and 
its fellow movements, however, this has marked only the end of one stage 
of the struggle for peace and disarmament, and against the missile de¬ 
ployment. The new stage immediately began of forcing the NATO powers 
to get rid of the missiles and to send them back to the USA. 


T he new stage confronts NATO with a sharper, potentially graver situa¬ 
tion for its policies than five years ago. In each country, including the 
USA, the peace movements have emerged from the recent political strug¬ 
gles far stronger than before, one major consequence being the adoption 
of their programme demands by the leading opposition parties in most 
West European countries. Determined peace forces have announced their 
readiness for direct confrontation of a civil disobedience character with 
the presence of the cruise and Pcrshing-2 missiles. 

In Britain the CND and other peace groups have declared their inten¬ 
tion to block the roads leading out of bases to prevent them from being 
moved to launch sites outside the bases. This would mean a step from de¬ 
monstrations of protest to demonstrations of action for peace. 

One of the most prominent manifestations of this trend has been the 
women’s peace camp that has been in existence just outside the US 


• The Observer, Aug. 31, 1983. 
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Greenham Common air base in Hertfordshire, England. Set up in Sep¬ 
tember 1981, the women’s camp has become an international peace sym¬ 
bol and a major focal point of the antimissile movement. The Greenham 
Common base houses the US Air Foree’s 501st Tactical Missile Wing 
which is to receive 96 of the 160 cruise mi.ssiles to be installed in Bri¬ 
tain; the remaining 64 would be emplaced on the US base at Moles- 
worth, Cambridgeshire. 

Greenham Common received the first 16 cruise missiles on November 
14, 198.3. When the women first encamped by the base it was in support 
of the campaign against the coming of the missiles and their presence 
had a mainly propaganda character. As the construction of missile bun¬ 
kers and the arrival of launching equipment occurred, the emphasis on 
action developed, with sit-down blocking of base gates and lie-down 
blocking of roads and invasion of the base itself by demonstrating 
women. Attempts to drive the women from the land they occupy through 
court eviction orders, the passing of new laws restricting use of common 
land, and constant arrests, imprisonment and fines had been resorted to 
throughout their stay, but the new stage has seen crude physical haras- 
■sement, beatings, dc.struction and burning of shelters, the dumping of 
filth on the site, the hurling of dangerous objects, even shooting into the 
makeshift tents. Large numbers of police and of both British and US 
troops surround the camp-site, parading loudly through it at night to 
prevent sleep, shouting obscene abuse at the women, threatening rape or 
shooting. 

At the annual British Tory Conference in October 1983 Secretary of 
State for Defence Hcseltinc delivered an oratorial attack on the CND in 
which he condemned peace demonstrations as “representing recourse to 
the rule of the mob’’.^ The significance of this new portrayal of the peace 
movement came on November 1, in a Hcseltine answer to opposition 
Labour demands in the House of Commons for government assurance 
that Greenham Cmmmon protestors would not be fired upon. Heseltinc 
rose to declare; “I categorically will give no such assurance.’’ A Ministry 
of Defence spokesman on the same day gave further elaboration to the 
Hcseltine statement, saying that if anyone “is threatening a sensitive 
piece of equipment, there is a danger to them that right at the end of 
the line they could be shot”.* 

Labour MPs who raised the question on such a policy were moved 
to do so by reports that US troops accompanying the missile batteries, as 
well as other NATO troops, had standing orders to fire upon peace de¬ 
monstrators who approach the missiles. c 

The British government’s answer made it plain that this is indeed the 
policy, and the Heseltinc statement of it has been viewed in relation to 
the announced CND programme for preventing missile launching disper¬ 
sal. In Britain, indeed, the question has been put forward and seriously 
discussed in the press on whether US troops who shoot and kill peace 
demonstrators can be charged with murder and if they would be tried in 
British courts or US military courts martial. 

From the propaganda of denouncing peace movement participants as 
being nothing but subversive activists for "the communist cause” who 
“have nothing to do with peace” to the announcement that determined 
peace protestors would be shot is a consistent step for NATO circles. 

The trends in the NATO alliance over the past few years of, on the 
one hand, preparing the minds of people for a nuclear war—a survivable 
nuclear war—and, on the other, of trying to smother the peace move¬ 
ments and to brand them as a witting or unwitting arm of Soviet foreign 

’ Financial Times, Oct. 13, 1983. 
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policy, have become sharply accentuated as deployment of the US cruise 
and Pershing-2 missiles has begun. Firing upon peace demonstrators as 
the missiles move to their launching positions has the earmarks of a 
war situation in which objectors are lumped with “the enemy”. By such 
attitudes, NATO leaders make plain that their policy of nuclear confron¬ 
tation with the socialist countries is at the same time a policy of con¬ 
frontation with their own peoples. 


B y the beginning of 1984 there were indications that some sectors in 
the NATO alliance were growing concerned that the making of a 
frontal assault on the peace movements and the projection of a hard¬ 
line approach to the Soviet Union were counter-productive, produced 
growing opposition in both Western Europe and the United States, and 
hampered the activity of present right-wing governments committed to 
cold war positions. This was in addition to the fact that the drive to 
gain military superiority and other advantages over the Soviet Union 
was failing to achieve its aims. In these circumstances certain adjust¬ 
ments and changes have begun to occur in a number of NATO countries’ 
approach to relations with socialist states. 

One of these is the election of a new secretary-general for NATO. 
The blatantly anti-Soviet Joseph Luns has been allowed to retire and 
his place has been filled by the former British Foreign Affairs Minister, 
Lord Peter Carrington. Prior to his appointment, Lord Carrington had 
publicly taken issue in a major speech in Strasbourg with what he called 
“megaphone diplomacy” in the conduct of East-West relations. Britain’s 
Prime Minister Thatcher announced a preference for talks instead of con¬ 
frontation with governments of socialist countries, the first of these came 
in her visit to Hungary. On several occasions she spoke positively of her 
Moscow meeting in February with Konstantin Chernenko, General Secre¬ 
tary of the CPSU Central Committee. 

Another change of tone was the speech by US President Reagan on 
January 16 in which he dropped his more strident anti-Soviet manner 
and assumed the garb of a peace-lover to speak of the need for negotia¬ 
tions in “good faith” with the Soviet Union. 

Peace forces in the NATO countries are not likely to see these shifts 
as representing a basic change in some of those who have heretofore led 
the war-mongering offensive against the peace movements. They are likely 
to be seen as tactical propaganda moves intended to interrupt the mo¬ 
mentum of peace movements and to lull their adherents and potential 
recruits while NATO’s missile deployment is being completed. 

Peace movements that have grown in the face of slander and of the 
threats of shooting will need to be on their guard in this critical stage 
of the struggle for peace and the recreation of detente. 


The Failure of US Policy 
in the Middle East 


V. VOLGIN 


F or almost two years now the Lebanese people have been suffering from 
oppression by foreign invaders, and for almost two years the Lebanese 
and Palestinians have been fighting against American-lsraeli brigandage. But in 
recent time the escalation of aggression has grown to broader and more 
ominous proportions. 

On February 8, the US President ordered the US naval force con¬ 
centrated at the Lebanese shores to start artillery shelling of the country 
from all the ships and to bomb it from the carrier-based aircraft. However, 
the US press reports, with the presidential election ahead, the President at¬ 
tempted to avoid losses among the US troops, and ordered the Marines to 
leave Beirut and go on board the ships. 

The sharp escalation of the US armed interference in Lebanese affairs 
has become an accomplished fact, and, the US Administration, as is evident 
from its statements, is prepared to drown Lebanon in blood. This intention 
is disguised by false assertions about peace and security for that Arab co¬ 
untry. In fact, assertions of this kind have been heard throughout the US in¬ 
terference in Lebanon. 

The situation now has become extremely dangerous. So far, the Middle 
East conflict did not go beyond the limits of Arab-lsraeli clashes. Neither in 
1967, nor in 1973 did the USA venture to take direct part in military opera¬ 
tions on the side of Israel. It merely supported it in every way. But of (ate 
American-Arab confrontation in the battlefield has become a fact. 

Despite the sharp escalation of armed interference in the internal affairs 
of Lebanon, this, another, attempt by the US Administration to achieve a 
settlement of the Lebanese crisis to its own liking has clearly failed. This is 
openly admitted now even in the United States. Analyzing the policy of the 
US Administration in Lebanon, specifically its chief goals. The New York Ti¬ 
mes writes that it has suffered an almost complete setback. None else 
than American troops, the paper says, have gone back to their ships in a 
state of disillusionment. 

Fresh proof of the failure of the US Middle East policy is the fact that 
Lebanon rejected fhe shackling "peace agreement" with Israel of May 17, 
1983 which Washington and Tel Aviv had imposed on it. Among other 
things it was supposed to be a bridge for the implementation of the Penta¬ 
gon's far-reaching plans, in which Lebanon was assigned the role of a mili¬ 
tary-strategic spring-board for the United States and Israel in the Middle 
East. Thus, neither the American-lsraeli military blacknf\|iil nor the monstrous 
shelling and bombing of the country's civilian population were able to break 
the massive resistance of the Lebanese to the overseas and Israeli interven¬ 
tionists who attempted to dictate their terms to them. 

A week after the annulment of the "peace agreement" the second stage 
was begun in Lausanne, Switzerland, of the conference on a national recon- 





ciliafion in Lebanon, whose aim was for the representatives of all the main 
political groups to discuss problems of a cessation of the bloody clashes, 
the liberation of Southern Lebanon from the Israeli occupationists, the res¬ 
toration of national harmony and the building of a new political order for 
the country. 

This is not the first time American weapons have been used in the Mid¬ 
dle East to back up US policy, and it is not the first time US troops are tram¬ 
pling upon Arab land. Interference in the infernal affairs of Middle East sta¬ 
tes has alw/ays been a necessary element of US policy and has been con¬ 
ducted in various forms—from political and economic blackmail, the "dirty 
work" of the CIA, the setting of Israel against the Arabs who are unwilling 
to succumb to dictatorship, to an open US military invasion, as is the case, 
not for the first time, too, in Lebanon. 

The scope and intensity of US interference have been escalated in pro¬ 
portion to the growth of the Arab peoples' national liberation movement, 
which, correspondingly, added to the basic contradiction between the in¬ 
terests of US monopoly capital in securing for itself dominating strategic, 
political and economic positions in the Middle East and the natural striving 
of Arab countries and peoples for freedom and independence. 

Under these circumstances the United States, the leading imperialist po¬ 
wer with vast military-economic potential, suffered a crushing defeat in Viet¬ 
nam, and a number of colonies in Africa have won political independence. 
It is largely owing to this factor that the forces of imperialism and aggres¬ 
sion did not risk until recently a direct armed interference in the Middle 
East with the aim of changing the course of events in that region declared 
to be "of vital importance for the USA", though the interference had been 
secretly prepared and the Arabs had been threatened with it on many occa¬ 
sions. 

The stages of those preparations were the massive deliveries of modern 
American weapons to Israel, and the granting of lavish sums to it under the 
guise of "aid" and subsidies, the rendering to Israel of unconditional poli¬ 
tical backing by Washington at the UN and in the international arena in ge¬ 
neral, and the increasing strategic interaction between the USA and Israel. 

Simultaneously, the hegemonistic ambitions of US imperialism in the Mid¬ 
dle East were evolving from the threats to strike at Arab oil v'ells to the no¬ 
torious "Carter Doctrine” which proclaimed the Persian Gulf to be another 
"vital region for the USA” and then to the open claim to ensure the perma¬ 
nent presence of US land forces in the region. 

The wide breach made in the common Arab front with the withdrawal of 
Egypt from the struggle and its signing a separate "peace" treaty with Israel 
flung the "door" to the Middle East wide open for US brigandage. World 
imperialism was thus given the long-awaited "golden chance" for attemp¬ 
ting to restore its domination in the Arab world lost in the 1950s and 1960s, 
again to get hold of its natural resources or, in short, to recolonize the Mid¬ 
dle East. However, the anti-Arab Camp David collusion did not work as its 
architects had hoped. Neither generous promises nor crude blackmail in¬ 
duced the other Arab countries to join the political capitulation and thus to 
form an extensive material structure of Arab collaborationism, a basis for 
the further implementation of US and Israeli neocoloniafist plans in the re¬ 
gion. 

The response to the Arabs' stubbornness this time was the rapid expan¬ 
sion of the area of brigand sallies made by Israel, this armoured fist of the 
USA in the Arab world. No longer limiting itself to crude interference in 
the internal affairs of Lebanon, to barbaric attacks on Palestinian camps end 
armed blackmail against Syria, Tel Aviv bombed Iraqi territory (in the pro¬ 
cess its aircraft violated the air space over yet another sovereign Arab sta¬ 
te—Saudi Arabia) and threatened that it was determined to strike at any 
Arab country whenever it considered its research in nuclear energy "threa- 
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fening the security of Israel". And in early 1981, according to Western press 
reports, Israeli official:: contemplated in earnest the use of armed forces 
thousands of kilometres away from Israel—in the Persian Gulf area. 

The last stage in the escalation of the desperate attempts by US diplo¬ 
macy to achieve its ends in the Middle East, without US armed intervention, 
if possible, was the modified ,version of the Camp David formula, which was 
proposed in September 1982—the so-called plan for the Middle East which 
became known in the jargon of political observers and newsmen as the 
"Reagan plan". But as soon as it received its new name, the "US peace ini¬ 
tiative for the long-suffered peoples of the Middle East", as it was adver¬ 
tized by the US President, rapidly turned into another act dt the very "tra¬ 
gedy of lost opportunities" which was described in a high-flown manner by 
the President in reference to the history of the search for peace in the Mid¬ 
dle East. 

The failure of the "Reagan plan" primarily due to the stubborn opposi¬ 
tion by the progressive forces in the Arab world left US diplomacy no hope 
for a successful realization of the US plans in the Middle East through the 
"least effort" or at the least cost. But Washington's stake was too big and 
its disillusionment with the futility of its policy was too great for it to give 
up and thus to admit its defeat. So the masks of a "peacemaker" and an 
"honest mediator" were cast off, diplomacy was discarded and the 16-inch 
guns of the battleship New Jersey were brought into play, for the first time 
after Vietnam. 

The subsequent developments have shown that the use of cannons in¬ 
stead of diplomacy has not brought Washington the desired effect—in Le¬ 
banon, in the Middle East as a whole, or in the international arena—but se¬ 
riously harmed its prestige. The US actions in Lebanon were condemned not 
only in the Arab but in many other countries, including the USA's allies in 
NATO, and even in the United States itself, and insistent demands were 
voiced that the armed intervention be ended and the US Marines and 
the troops of other NATO countries be withdrawn from Lebanon. 

Washington has long been unable to understand the meaning of the po¬ 
litical developments in Lebanon and in the Middle East as a whole, writes 
The Jordan Times. As if summing up. The New York Times wrote that the 
real proportions of the US-lsraeli debacle in Lebanon have yet to be reali¬ 
zed fully, but its contours have already been clearly outlined. The signifi¬ 
cance of this failure goes far beyond the Lebanese borders, as it touches 
upon the capability of the United States and Israel to influence the course of 
events in the Middle East. 

These "failures" undermine once and for ail the prestige of the Ufiited 
States as a civilized country and member of the international community. 
What the United States is doing in Lebanon is in effect the crudest kind of 
brigandage ever committed in world politics. This cannot be called even 
simply aggression: it is overt brigandage by an imperialist predator against 
a small peaceloving country which does not have not only any considerable 
military potential to speak of, but even a standing army. The cold-blooded 
firing upon the Republic of Lebanon with 1.5-ton shells unveiled to the 
world the full imperialist nature of the Washington "peacemakers" who are 
prepared to drown in blood entire states and their peoples who do not 
wish to live in a way that suits America. Not only years, but even centuries 
will not erase the hatred and indignation which these actions evoked among 
the Arabs, among all peoples on the planet. 

The NATO allies of the United States who dutifully gave it their shoulder 
to better aim the fire at the Lebanese and Palestinians have also disgraced 
and discredited themselves to no small degree in the eyes of the world 
public. One would only hope that what is taking place in Lebanon will 
serve as a valuable lesson, recollection of which will restrain them from 
getting involved in military ventures of their overseas partner. 
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The developments in Lebanon are a hard trial for all Arab peoples and 
countries. The aggression against the Republic of Lebanon and the Palestine 
Resistance Movement, the military bladcmail of Syria—all this is a challenge 
and a threat to the whole of the Arab world, for it now depends largely on 
the staunchness of the Lebanese and Palestinians and the struggle of the 
Syrians whether or not the far-reaching neocolonialist plans of the USA and 
Israel in the region are to be fulfilled, the very plans that cover not only 
the area "from the Nile to the Euphrates", as the inscription on the wall of 
the Israeli Knesset says, but the whole of the Middle East, the fate of which 
is now being decided for many years to come. 

It also depends in great measure on how united the Arab countries will 
be in their actions and on whether they will be able to overcome the diffe¬ 
rences between them and work together to eliminate the danger looming, 
over the Arab world, which in this case equally threatens progressive, "con¬ 
servative" and "moderate" regimes—all Arabs without exception. 

The Arab countries have an experience of joint action. This was clearly 
demonstrated to the world when they made an effective use of the "oil wea¬ 
pon" and by the Arab summit conferences in Rabat, Baghdad and Fez. 
The Arab states also have considerable untapped political and other reso¬ 
urces which can and must be used for the good of the Arab cause at the 
moment of truth. And the. main thing is to ensure the unity of a political 
will among the Arabs based on a proper understanding of modern political 
realities in the Middle East and in the rest of the world, to comprehend the 
present difficulties and the forces of the enemy, which should be neither un¬ 
derestimated nor exaggerated. Such a unity should be based also on a clear 
distinction between friends and enemies, without compromise and half-way 
decisions; on confidence in the triumph of the just cause, and a clear opti¬ 
mistic vision of the path leading to it. 

The Soviet Union is not drawing its focus away from the continually 
tense situation in the Middle East region directly adjacent to its southern 
frontiers. The responsibility for the present situation in Lebanon lies with 
those countries which encouraged and continue to sanction aggression ag¬ 
ainst the Arab peoples, and have themselves embarked on the path of ag¬ 
gression. The United States has deadlocked a settlement, and not a single 
objective observer will believe that fhe deadlock can be broken by artillery 
fire from American battleships and military interference by the US Marines. 

The tragic realities of the Middle East today again provide ample proof 
of the fact that there is no and cannot be any reasonable alternative to a 
policy aimed at a just and comprehensive solution of this region's problems. 
The Soviet Union is proposing a path of political settlement in the Middle 
East which fairly takes into account the interests of all sides. It is for this 
purpose that it has tabled a proposal on the convocation of a special inter¬ 
national conference. The USSR is prepared for active cooperation for a last¬ 
ing and just settlement in the Middle East. 

Advancing its proposal, the Soviet Union proceeds from principles that 
are immutable: a just and lasting peace in the Middle East can be achieved 
only after Israeli troops are withdrawn from ail the territories they had sei¬ 
zed in 1967, and when the legitimate national rights of the Palestinian pe¬ 
ople, including the right to the formation of an independent state, and the 
right of all the peoples and countries of the Middle East to live in peace 
and security, are guaranteed in practice. An indispensable precondition for 
that, naturally, should be the cessation of the US-lsraeli intervention in Le¬ 
banon and any outside interference in the affairs of the Middle East region. 

A joint Soyiet-Syrian communique on the result of the visit of G. A. Aliyev 
to the Syrian Arab Republic, which took place from March 10 to 13, 1984, 
reads: "The fundamental interests of the Lebanese people and the interests, 
of peace In the Middle East urgently demand that UN Security Council re- 

(Continued on page 142) 
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LIE CONCERNING THE GENEVA TALKS 


V. ABARENKOV 


T he question of medium-range nuclear missiles in Europe is one of the 
key international political issues today. Its solution depends primarily 
on the overall political approach of the USA and the USSR to world 
affairs. The USA would have the world believe that it sincerely sought 
success at the Geneva talks on nuclear arms limitations in Europe. But 
in fact the USA deliberately led them into an impasse and tried to blame 
the USSR for their failure. Now that the deployment of its medium-range 
nuclear missiles for a first disarming strike against the USSR has begun 
in several West European countries, the USA is trying to convince the 
world public that nothing has happened to endanger peace and the situa¬ 
tion in Europe and on the planet as a whole has not changed. 

American propaganda has erected mountains of lies and fabrications 
over the progress and outcome of the Geneva talks and it would serve 
a useful purpose to look back on bow events developed in actual fact, 
how the United States torpedoed the talks and what goals it pursued 
in doing so. 

The US policy in the world has in recent years been geared to “direct 
confrontation” with the Soviet Union globally and regionally through 
gaining military superiority over the USSR and the socialist world, 
which it hoped to achieve by a speeded buildup of strategic arms. Even 
the American press notes that the President has opted for a “policy 
besed on rearmament, confrontation and an ideological crusade” against 
the USSR.' Washington’s approach to disarmament talks and ^arnis 
control” is shaped accordingly. 

Since he cainc to office the US President has worked hard to freeze, 
stop and impede the bilateral and multilateral negotiations on limiting 
the arms race, that were started by previous Administrations. These in¬ 
clude negotiations on complete and general ban on nuclear-weapons 
tests, restrictions on deliveries and sale of conventional arms to other 
countries, limitations of military activities in the Indian Ocean and a 
number of other problems. Simultaneously the Republican Administra¬ 
tion threw by the board the SALT II Treaty and declared that it would 
not ratify the Soviet-American treaties on the limitation of underground 
nuclear-weapons tests of 1974 and on nuclear explosions for peaceful 
purposes of 1976. Moreover, it set about consciously and methodically 
to destroy the system of existing bilateral arms limitation treaties and 
the framework of possible negotiations between the two states on these 
matters in the future. Clearly it sought not to bind itself by any 
treaties in order to be free to engage in an uncontrolled arms race. 


• Foreign Affairs, Vol. 61, No. 3, 1983, p. 503. 



It was against this general political background that the Soviet- 
American talks on nuclear arms limitations in Europe proceeded. 


T he immediate prehistory of the Geneva talks also reveals the true in¬ 
tentions of the USA. It was the USA that exploded the world’s first 
nuclear shell on May 25, 1953, starting a race of tactical nuclear 
arms in respect of Europe where the Americans deployed their me¬ 
dium-range missiles Matador, Macc, Thor and Jupiter between 1954 and 
1958. Thus it was through the fault of the USA that a nuclear confron¬ 
tation was initiated in Europe while the USSR already at that time 
proposed not to introduce nuclear weapons in Europe and create a 
nuclear-weapon-free zone in Central Europe. It was only in 1959-1961 
that the USSR retaliated by deploying SS-4 and SS-5 medium-range 
nuclear missiles on its territory. 

Subsequently the USA has rejected every Soviet proposal aimed at 
freeing Europe of nuclear weapons even partially. And that was done not 
without reason. Beginning from the late 1960s the USA started develop¬ 
ing its Pershing-2 missiles and from the early 1970s, cruise missiles. 
Having lost its superiority over the USSR in strategic arms, the USA 
staked on gaining such superiority at the Eurostrategic level. This was 
the goal behind the proposed deployment of new systems of American 
nuclear missiles in Europe. 

It is significant that in the early 1970s the USA was spreading the 
version that it only needed cruise missiles as “bargaining chips” in 
negotiations with the USSR. Later that version was denied by Henry 
Kissinger who said the USA had never intended to give them up alto¬ 
gether. And this is confirmed by Cyrus Vance in his memoirs. ^ 

Meanwhile, the development and deployment of these systems would, 
first, mark a drastic change in the US strategy and, second, upset the 
existing parity at the Eurostrategic level. International Herald Tribune 
newspaper wrote that “it would mark a significant shift in Western 
strategy, for it would be the first time the United States deployed a 
weapon m Europe with the specific aim of attacking the Soviet Union”.® 
This shows who sought superiority over the USSR and for what purpose. 

The dangerous consequences of these plans became apparent for many 
in Europe and especially for the broad masses. And even purely military 
arguments, such as the contention that the balance of forces in Europe 
had been upset, did not hold water, as The New York Times Magazine 
has noted. ^ 

In this situation the USA had to resort to manoeuvres and accept the 
idea prompted by Federal Chancellor Helmut Schmidt of West Germany: 
in order to allay public fears in West European countries simultaneously 
with the decision to deploy new American medium-range nuclear mis¬ 
siles in Europe to propose talks with the USSR on medium-range missil¬ 
es “in the SALT III framework”.® And the emphasis was laid on the need 
in the first place to deploy those American nuclear weapons in Europe. 

But not only Jhat. The decision to deploy new American missiles in 
Europe was perceived in the USA as giving the green light to the pro¬ 
duction of Pershing-2 and cruise missiles, Tdiis was the approach 
emphasized by President Carter. And lest there be any doubts on the score 


* See The Economist, Feb. 3, 1979, p. 21; Cyrus Vance, Hard Choices Critical 
years in America’s Foreign Policy, New York, 1983, p 48. 

* International Herald Tribune, Jan. 22, 1979 

* The New York Times Magazine, Dec. 9, 1979, p. 90. 

’ Department of State Bulletin, February 1980, p. 16. 
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the then US Defense Secretary Harold Brown said in Janua^ 19^ that 
in the absence of SALT the USA must strengthen its tactical nuclear 
forces in Europe by deploying land-based cruise missiles and Pershing-2s. 
American secret documents of 1978-1979, cited in No. 47 of Der Spiegel 
for 1983, show that the USA, taking into account a possible opposition 
of a number of West European countries had prepared corresponding 
political and military arguments long before the “dual-track decision” 
was taken. 

However, the USA failed to gain unanimous approval for the NATO 
Council’s “dual-track decision” adopted on December 12,» 1979. Denmark 
suggested delaying the deployment of new missiles by six months. The 
Netherlands said it would take a final decision on the deployment within 
two years and Belgium said it would defer the decision by half a year. 

The West European countries had good reason to be alarmed. They 
were, already at that stage, aware that their countries would become the 
sites for new American nuclear missiles which could jeopardize their 
very existence, while they would have no say in controlling these 
weapons. So they sought to influence the USA to speed up ratification 
of the SALT II treaty and start SALT III talks. 

But these efforts proved counter-productive. Asked when these talks 
could begin, the then Secretary of State Cyrus Vance told a press con¬ 
ference after the adoption of the "dual-track decision”: “I do not rule 
out some preliminary discussions, but they would be only of a prelimin¬ 
ary nature sometime in the next month or two.”® Moreover, when the 
“dual-track decision” was adopted it was declared that the deployment 
of new American missiles in Western Europe would not begin until 1983 
which would give “ample time to pursue serious arms control negotia¬ 
tions.”^ But as we now know this time was allotted not for serious 
negotiations but for testing Pershing-2 and cruise missiles. As late as 
1982 there were many hitches in Pershing-2 tests. And it was only in 
early 1983 that the missiles were brought up to Pentagon requirements. 

Being aware of the complex situation over medium-range weapons 
in Europe, the USSR in the summer of 1980 said it was ready to discuss 
the problem before the ratification of SALT II but only in connection 
with the American forward-based weapons. Carter and Schmidt recog¬ 
nized the constructive character of that Soviet initiative. That seemed to 
have paved the way for the negotiations which began in Geneva on 
October 17, 1980. 

However, the Republican Administration proceeded from the start on 
the assumption that the “dual-track decision” was a “lousy deci^on”, 
that it had been imposed on the USA by its allies. Because Carter had 
been unable to bring NATO to heel undue haste in the solution of that 
question would have been tantamount to “appeasement” of the allies. 
According to US Secretary of Defense Caspar Weinberger, there was no 
question of negotiations before the USA launched a massive programme 
of “rearming” of America which was then being prepared by the new 
Administration. “What the alliance... needs is leadership, not com¬ 
promise,” he declared. 

Eventually political considerations prevailed. As The Christian 
Science Monitor wrote, the President took a step towards negotiations 
mainly to weaken the serious tensions in the US relations with its 
European allies who oppose the deployment of Pershings and cruise mis¬ 
siles on their territories unless arms control negotiations are conducted 
at the same time. But the newspaper concluded that the time for serious 
agreements has not yet arrived. 



And how could it have arrived if Richard Burt, who then headed the 
State Department’s Politico-Military Affairs Bureau, thus briefed his 
subordinates on the forthcoming talks: “The purpose of this whole exer* 
cise is maximum political advantage. It’s not arms control we’re engaged 
in, it’s alliance management.’’» Reagan “entered the talks’’, admitted 
The New York Times, “primarily to gain time to deploy new American 
land missiles on the Continent”. ^ 

Not surprisingly, from the beginning of the talks the USA was bent 
on wrecking them. In November 1981 the USA put forward its “radical” 
proposal (the “zero option”) to eliminate a “whole class” of dangerous 
weapons. Under that proposal the USSR was to dismantle its modernized 
medium-range missiles in exchange for a US promise not to add new 
weapons to the NATO nuclear potential in Europe. Clearly such a pro¬ 
posal was unacceptable for the USSR. And yet this was what the “zero 
option” was all about. Its practical effect for the solution of the whole 
problem was zero. 

As the American press now writes, the authors of the “zero option” 
made no bones about it. For example, as early as 1981 Richard Allen, 
Presidential National Security Adviser at the time, said in the heat of 
an argument that any “zero option” was illusory. Significantly, as soon 
as the “zero option” was unveiled the American mass media concluded 
that the chances of it being adopted by the Soviet Union were zero and 
it was just a propaganda ploy. 

In the finest traditions of “public diplomacy” and clearly playing to 
the grandstand, the US President touted his proposal in order to gain 
plaudits in Western Europe and at the same time allay fears there. 
Thus began a “dialogue” between the USA and Western Europe in¬ 
tended to show the “seriousness” of the US approach to negotiations with 
the USSR and eventually to “prove” Soviet intransigence, so that West¬ 
ern Europe could allow the USA to deploy its new missiles on the Euro¬ 
pean continent “with a clear conscience”. 

But the dialogue clearly failed, at least as regards the “zero option”. 
So much so that Paul Warnke, the chief American negotiator at the 
Soviet-Amcrican strategic arms limitation and reduction talks, quipped: 
if the US continues to cling to the “zero option”, one might as well 
send to Geneva a “zero option” record and play it over and over again. 
The US delegation has nothing to do there. 

Meanwhile, against the background of the constructive and serious 
Soviet approach to the talks on the limitation of nuclear arms in Europe 
US inli ansigence was already taking the negotiations down to a dead 
end. That was becoming evident for both the people and the governments 
of Western Europe and even for the head of the US delegation at the 
talks. For example, during the Washington discussion of the American 
position at the negotiations, Paul Nitze told the US Assistant Secretary 
of Defense Richard Perle that the latter was trying to “torpedo” the 
negotiations. 

Washington did torpedo the talks. But it went about the job in such 
■I crude fashion as to cause embarrassment even to those who publicly 
'Supported the line. It is not for nothing that the English newspaper 
Guardian noted that the White House was worried that it was “losing 
fhe battle for European public opinion on such issues as the moderniza¬ 
tion of NATO’s medium-range nuclear forces”. 

Thus, in early 1983 Vice-President George Bush was dispatched to 
Western Europe to convince Europeans that the USA was conducting 

‘ Tlmei Dec. 5, 1983. p. 13. 

® The New York Times, Feb. 27, 1983 
See Department of State Bulletin, March 1983, p. 11. 
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the negotiations seriously. Bush went out of his way to reassure the 
allies of the “sincerity” of the US' position. He said that the “zero option” 
was realistic. He slandered the USSR, alleging that it was insincere at 
the negotiations though this was the opposite of what Eugene Rostow and 
Paul Nitze had said previously. 

Bush demanded that the allies keep to the schedule of the deploy¬ 
ment of new American missiles. As a result of his West European trip, 
Bush became convinced that the US stand at the Soviet-American talks 
in Geneva was politically untenable and it had to be changed. Apparent¬ 
ly Helmut Kohl and Margaret Thatcher, who faced parliamentary elec¬ 
tions, were particularly insistent on that point. 

All this led to a new proposal of the US Administration—the “in¬ 
terim version”, which it introduced very reluctantly. The new proposal, 
too, had no real compromises to offer. Witness the following statement 
of Caspar Weinberger on an agreement. “Well, I suppose there might be 
some—if- the first paragraph was that immediately following the signing 
of this interim agreement we will reconvene to negotiate the final stage, 
which is zero”, he said on American television. 

To eliminate any doubts on the score Joseph Luns, the then NATO 
Secretary-General declared that such an agreement would not be a com¬ 
promise because the ultimate goal would still be the adoption of the 
“zero option” proposed by the West. In other words, the US tactics at 
the Geneva Soviet-American talks on medium-range nuclear weapons 
consisted in putting forward proposals that were known to be unaccep¬ 
table to the USSR and that it would have to reject. In this way the 
White House, according to The Washington Post hoped to shift the bur¬ 
den of responsibility for the nuclear arms race from Washington to 
Moscow and to drive it home to the concerned West Europeans. 

Summing up these diplomatic “efforts” to wrest agreement from the 
USSR at the negotiations, Leslie H. Gelb, a New York Times military 
political observer, wrote: “By all accounts, he [Reagan] and every other 
top official understood that there was no chance Moscow would accept 
anything like these offers.” 

• 

U S President Abraham Lincoln once said: "You can fool all the people 
some of the time, and some of the people all the time, but you cannot 
fool all the people all the time”. Yet, this is precisely what the present 
US Administration was trying to do at the negotiations in Geneva. 

When it became clear that the US “flexibility” at the negoti>ations 
was a hoax, the USA made a volte-face and began to tell its allies that 
the only way to get an agreement out of the Russians was to deploy the 
missiles. So there was no need for any diplomacy which the President 
undertook with such reluctance, according to Gelb. Most important, it 
opened the way for the deployment of new American medium-range 
nuclear missiles in Europe. This was the main direction of the US 
Administration’s efforts. Kenneth Adelman, head of the US Arms Con¬ 
trol and Disarmament Agency, in expressing “optimism” about the 
Geneva talks, made the cynical statement to the point that the Soviet 
Union is really worried about the American medium-range weapons. 

This brings to mind the late American historian Hans Morgenthau 
who once said that “the national interest of a nation that is conscious 
not only of its own interest but also that of other nations must be de¬ 
fined in terms compatible with the latter. In a multinational world this 
is a requirement of political morality; in an age of total war it is also 
a condition for survival”. 

“ The New York Times Magazine, Nov. 13, 1983, p. 180. 

Ibid., p. 78. 
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Viewed from that angle the Soviet position at the Geneva talks on 
nuclear arms limitation in Europe was highly moral in a best sense 
of the word. It was the USSR who twice expressed a readiness to resolve 
the question of medium-range nuclear missiles before the NATO Council 
adopted the “dual-track” decision in 1979. On October 6, the Soviet 
Union proposed to the USA to sit down at the negotiation table if the 
new Soviet medium-range missiles really worried anyone in the West. 

It was the USSR that in the course of the negotiations came out not 
with empty, bombastic rhetoric like the USA, but with truly bold and yet 
realistic and well-considered proposals that equally took into account 
the security interests of the sides. These proposals were made at a time 
when the USSR had solemnly renounced first use of nuclear weapons 
and, together with its allies, proposed to the NATO countries a treaty on 
mutual non-use of military force and the maintenance of the relations 
of peace. 

The Soviet Union proposed to free Europe from tactical and medium- 
range missiles, which would have been a true “zero option”. When the 
USA and other NATO countries turned down this initiative the USSR 
proposed to cut medium-range missiles in Europe—both its own and 
those in NATO’s possession—by a factor of three. The West again turned 
down that drastic but perfectly realistic Soviet proposal. 

The USSR displayed a maximum of flexibility in the search for 
agreement and was prepared to have only as many medium-range 
nuclear missiles as Britain and France do at present. The Soviet Union 
could not ignore the Britrsh and the French missiles targeted on itself 
and its allies. These missiles arc a reality which the present US Admi¬ 
nistration prefers to ignore but which cannot be ignored by the USSR. 

It was incidentally none other than Richard Burt, who is now As¬ 
sistant Secretary of State, who back in 1977, holding a much more 
modest post, wrote an article entitled “Europe in SALT Equation”. 
"Eventually, then, it will be necessary to devise a way of bringing the 
SS-20, the British and French nuclear forces and other Eurostrategic 
weapons into the arms control arena”.The well-grounded nature of 
the Soviet position on that question was recognized in the report to the 
US Congress on the Soviet-American Geneva talks prepared in the 
autumn of 1983. 

There was little Vice-President George Bush could say to the insistent 
question of the correspondent on the Face the Nation TV programme 
in 1983 who asked: “But don’t they [the USSR] have a certain justifica¬ 
tion in their view by saying that after all, whether you call them 
strategic or intermediate-range nuclear missiles, whether they’re fired 
by NATO as a unit, or whether they’re fired by the British and the 
French, Moscow is going to be just as vulnerable, just as many Soviet 
citizens are going to be dead?” And the Vice-President had to agree 
that the British and the French missiles had to be taken into account, 
111 general that is, but not at the Soviet-American talks. George Bush 
admitted it also later in the autumn of 1983. 

Throughout the Geneva talks the Soviet Union persistently proposed 
not to inaugurate a new spurt in the race of nuclear arms in Europe and 
Hie world, and it demonstrated its readiness to take such a stand. For 
example, it imposed a moratorium on further deployment of SS-20 mis¬ 
siles and said it was ready to dismantle and destroy part of SS-20s 
already deployed. That was an honest and constructive position. 

The USSR repeatedly warned that it would have to take retaliatory 
measures and put some West European countries and the USA in the 

** International Herald Tribune, Feb. 25, 1977. 

“ Department of State Bulletin, March 1983, p. 38 
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same position in which the USSR and its allies had been put by the 
deployment of new American medium-range missiles on the European 
continent. In such conditions talks on limiting nuclear arms in Europe 
would be pointless None of these sincere and honest appeals were 
heeded to by the USA or its main allies. 

The alternative facing the USSR then was not whether to continue 
or to discontinue talks with the USA but to declare openly and honestly 
that it did not intend to contribute to deceiving the world public opinion. 
Having exhausted all the possibilities of a mutually acceptable agree¬ 
ment, while the USA used every opportunity to prevent such an agree¬ 
ment, ttie USSR had to do what the strategists in Washington (and not 
only in Washington) thought it would never do—discontinue the talks. 

On learning that the Soviet-American talks in Geneva were broken 
off, the US President flippantly declared that he was not surprised at 
such an outcome. But he immediately blamed it on the USSR. Moreover, 
he declared that in time things would smooth out and the Russians 
would come back to the negotiating table, thus implying that in his view 
nothing e.xtraordinary had happened. 

Nothing is further from the truth. A lot has happened, and it is very 
serious. The debates about the start of the deployment, as often happens 
in such cases, obscured the more relevant question: whose interests 
would it meet?—a question that should have been answered without 
illusions. 

As to the changes the deployment brought to the world, the American 
newspaper Tribune wrote: “We’ve survived bitter cold war before and 
can again. But a hot war is something else—and the Reagan Administra¬ 
tion must begin to appreciate how close the flashpoint really is.” Al¬ 
though the USA is trying to put on an air of optimism, it is significant 
that the world was seriously worried not only over the breakdown of 
the Geneva talks but over the general worsening of the American-Soviet 
relations. 

But what has the United States gained by all of this? Reagan’s 
negotiating position, said Senator Ernest Hollings, does not meet the 
long-term interests of the United States. And how could it meet these 
interests? By deliberately bringing the nuclear threat closer to Soviet 
territory, the USA ended up by bringing it closer to its own territory. 

And what has Western Europe gained? One is fully justified in say¬ 
ing that it has gained nothing except that the nuclear threat has been 
brought closer to its territory. 

And the blame for it rests on the USA and those West European 
countries which have offered their territories to American missiles and 
thus entrusted their security to the present unpredictable and adventur¬ 
ous US Administration. One has merely to recall the criminal US at¬ 
tack on Grenada, the brigandage in Lebanon, the undeclared war against 
Nicaragua and some other sovereign UN member states. 


It is clear then that the US attempts to put the blame for the break- 
I down of the Geneva talks on the USSR are groundless and dishonest. 
The USSR negotiated honestly from beginning to end. And if the USA 
and other NATO countries show a readiness to return to the position 
that existed before the start of the deployment of American medium- 
range nuclear missiles in Western Europe, the USSR will be ready 
to do likewise. 
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NEW DETAILS OF THE COLLDSION 

BETWEEN US MONOPOLISTS AND NAZI GERMANY 


S. LOGINOV 


C harles Higham’s book, Trading with the Enemy. An Expose of the 
Nazi-American Money Plot. 1933-1949, ' was published in New York 
ill 1983. A former staff member of The New York Times brings forward 
new information showing how the biggest US financial and industrial 
monopolies used their potential first to create the war machine of Nazi 
Germany, and then virtually to support its struggle in the course of the 
Second World War against the powers of the anti-Hitler coalition. 

Over the years Soviet historiographers and documentalists have 
repeatedly turned to these questions, exposing the persistent Western 
attempts to falsify history. The matter was examined, for instance, in 
one of the early postwar official publications. Falsifiers of History. * 

It is not easy, however, to see the treacherous and venal role of the 
US monopolies in all its aspects, for monopoly capital, which rules the 
country, tried to keep its past secret, especially today, when a definite 
resemblance could be traced to the present troubled times and when the 
incumbent US Administration has put the country’s military machine 
into top gear and is pushing the world towards a nuclear catastrophe. 

Higham’s book is written on the basis of recently declassified docu¬ 
ments of the US State Department and the Federal Bureau of' Investiga¬ 
tion which in the 1920s and 1930s combined its repressive functions with 
those of the Central Intelligence Agency. The book deals with what can 
be called without exaggeration the financing by the US monopolies of 
Nazi Germany’s preparations for aggressive war and their involvement 
in that war. 

Half a century is a long time and many of those who took part in 
these events are no longer alive. But some are still living a quiet life 
in comfort and luxury, without a thought for the past. They always be¬ 
lieved that war is no hindrance to business and pursued their own profit- 
seeking line, just as in our day some are making fortunes out of the 
nuclear-missile arms drive. But there are hard facts to show the real 
substance of the activities of many financial tycoons of that time. 

On a May morning, 1944, in Basel, the board of directors of the 
Bank for International Settlements (BIS) met in the office of Thomas 
McKittrick, President of the Bank and a US citizen, for their fourth war¬ 
time meeting. Among the directors were Germans, Italians, Japanese 
and British, all sitting round the same table with the Bank’s President 
as equal partners. But the equality was only nominal, for it were the 

‘ Ch. Higham, Trading with the Enemy. An Expose of the Nazi-American Money 
Plot. 1933-1949. New York, 1983, XXh- 277 pp. 

* See, Falsifiers of History (Historical Note). Moscow, Gospolitizdat, 1948 (in Rus¬ 
sian). 
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Germans who were indeed in charge. Among the items on the agenda 
was a request by the German government for acceptance of its deposit 
with the Bank. 

What the German government was placing on deposit that day was 
$378 million worth of gold seized by the Nazies in the national banks 
of Austria, Holland, Belgium and Czechoslovakia. It goes without saying 
that the American shareholders were to receive dividends on that addi¬ 
tional capital, too. 

Highani writes that back in the early 1930s, when a world war began 
to loom on the horizon, the leading bankers of the USA, Britain, Ger¬ 
many, Italy and Japan agreed to maintain close mutual contacts, even 
if their countries found themselves in a state of war with each other. 
The Bank for International Settlements was set up with that aim in view. 
Its original purpose was to handle the payment of reparations by Ger¬ 
many after the First World War. But very soon the Bank turned into 
the main artery along which financial investments from the USA and 
Britain were channelled to Germany for the buildup of the Nazi war 
machine. Upon the end of the Second World War, the Bank’s purpose 
was to restore the domination of imperialist monopolies in Western 
Europe, and it successfully performed that mission. 

“The tycoons were linked by an ideology: the ideology of Business 
as Usual. Bound by identical reactionary ideas, the members sought a 
common future in fascist domination, regardless of which world leader 
might further that ambition. Several members not only sought a conti¬ 
nuing alliance of interests for the duration of World War II but suppor¬ 
ted the idea of a negotiated peace with Germany that would bar any 
reorganization of Europe along liberal lines” (p. XIV). 

In March 1943, US Congressman Voorhis introduced a draft resolu¬ 
tion which called for an investigation of why a US citizen occupied the 
post of President of the Bank Tor International Settlements which was 
helping the axis powers to attain their aggressive goals. The Congress 
did not even consider that resolution. In January 1944, Congressman 
Coffee raised the issue again, declaring that “the American and British 
shareholders were receiving dividends from Nazi Germany and Japan 
and the Germans and Japanese were receiving dividends from America” 
(pp. 11-12), but that resolution was also shelved. 

Unfortunately, the book does not mention the size of the Bank’s as¬ 
sets, probably because the author did not have the necessary informa¬ 
tion. Judging from the fact that among its depositors were Morgan’s 
First National Bank of New York, the Bank of England, the Reich^ank 
of Germany, banks of Italy, France and some other countries, the BIS 
must have had colossal capitals at its disposal. 

Among the Bank’s directors, apart from its American President, were 
Hermann Schmitz, head of the Nazi industrial concern Farben I. G., and 
Baron Kurt von Schroder, head of the Stein Bank of Cologne. Schroder 
also had a leading position in the Gestapo: he financed that organiza¬ 
tion. Walter Funk and Emil Puhl, Hitler’s personal appointees, were also 
among the BIS directors. 

The German deposit at the BIS of $378 million worth of plundered 
gold was only a small compensation for the huge loans extended by the 
Bank to Nazi Germany before and during the war. 

But the BIS was not the only bank that serviced the Nazis. Higham 
reports that a branch of Rockefeller’s Chase National Bank operated in 
Vichy throughout the war, and a branch of the Morgan Bank, in Paris. 
The author recounts how the Chase National Bank, with the connivance 
of its New York headquarters, was drawn ever deeper into the quagmire 
of collaborationism, working in close contact with Otto Abetz, Hitler’s 
“ambassador" to France. 
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Thus, on August 13, 1942, the Bank’s financial operations amounted 
to a sum of 5 million francs, which was handed over to the Nazi military 
command and the Gestapo leadership. “This money helped to pay for 
radio propaganda and a campaign of terror against the French people, 
including beatings, torture, and brutal murder” (p. 27). 

Abetz paid out 250,000 francs a month in bribes to fascist journalists 
and newspaper editors. 

Such was the practical meaning of the polite handshakes exchanged 
by US bankers in Basel, Vichy and Paris with the financial magnates 
of Hitler’s Reich. 

Up to 1942, the USA maintained diplomatic relations with the Vichy 
puppet government in France. That is why the US Administration was 
bound to have known of the doings of the Chase National Bank, which 
upon the USA’s entry into the war blocked the accounts of US citizens 
at its Paris affiliate, while leaving those of the Nazis open. 

In April 1945, legal proceedings were instituted against the Chase 
National Bank, which was accused of violating the Trading with the 
Enemy Act. The case was in court for two and a half weeks. When the 
complicated procedure of witness interrogation was over, the Bank’s 
board was acquitted. So, the author writes, “the matter of the proven 
dealings of Chase that conclusively established wartime connections 
with the enemy, including the continuing activities of the Chase Bank 
in Paris, were never made public nor even madf* the subjects of Senate 
or Congressional investigation” (p. 31). 

A large section of the book deals with the collaboration between the 
US monopolies and the industrial concerns of Nazi Germany. The book 
reaffirms that it was back in the 1920s that US imperialism began play¬ 
ing an active part in the formation of an aggressive fascist regime in 
the centre of Europe, seeking to spearhead it against the Soviet Union. 

The Neutrality Act, adopted in the USA in 1935, was of considerable 
help to the aggressors, virtually equating the aggressor and the victim 
of aggression, something that enabled the US monopolies to trade with 
them on an equal basis. On December 13, 1941, two days after Germany 
and Italy declared war on the USA, President Franklir D. Roosevelt 
imposed restrictions on trade deals with the enemy. But that measure 
proved ineffective. The President was glad, the author emphasizes, when 
the Administration was able to gear the activity of the country’s leading 
industrial and financial monopolies to its war effort, and in order to 
attain that it was necessary to shut one’s eyes to many things. The 
President’s striving somehow to limit the economic ties and deals with 
the enemy met with stubborn resistance on the part of the monopolies. 
To strengthen its control, the Administration set up various commissions, 
committees and subcommittees, but the men who sat on these were either 
bribed by the monopolies whose deals they were to control or were their 
own representatives. 

Higham gives a list of these men, convincingly showing that illegal 
trade with Nazi Germany reached an unprecedented scale, just as though 
the restrictions imposed by the President and by the war itself were 
nonexistent. The book invites the conclusion that US monopoly capital 
viewed the war of the USA, Britain, France and some other bourgeois- 
democratic states against fascism as a kind of internecine war, like the 
colonial wars of the past century. As for Germany’s war against the 
Soviet Union, that was seen as a real war indeed, where Hitler had to 
be helped in every way. 

The author shows that only two or three of the listed magnates who 
actively collaborated with fascism paid in full for their betrayal. One of 
them, Higham suggests, was eliminated by the British security service 
in an American hotel, death from heart failure being the official version. 
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Another one committed suicide, when the mess he was in became too 
involved. The rest got off the hook at long-delayed trials, while the head 
of International Telephone and Telegraph, Sosthenes Behn, even received 
the Medal for Merit, the USA’s highest government award. 

On the strength of documents, the author analyzes the activities of 
prominent US businessmen, stripping them of the lies and hypocrisy with 
which they tried to veil their involvement in the preparation of Nazi 
Germany’s aggressive war and in the war itself, in effect, on Ger¬ 
many’s side. 

Walter Teagle and William Parish, managers of the Rockefellers’ 
Standard Oil, helped to set up the Nazi party in Germany and were en¬ 
raptured with that country’s militarization. Throughout the war. Stan¬ 
dard Oil supplied Nazi Germany’s Luftwaffe, armoured units and 
motorized infantry with fuels and oils. 

In the autumn of 1942, when the Soviet troops launched a successful 
offensive "on the Eastern Front, and the British army defeated the Ger¬ 
man and Italian troops at El Alamein in North Africa, Nazi Germany 
began suffering a severe oil shortage. “It behooved all loyal American 
companies to do everything in their power to stop the flow of petroleum 
from Rumania and Hungary through Switzerland for the trucks and ar¬ 
moured cars and tanks. But the crumbling regime of William Parish 
had no such consideration for patriotism, any more than Edsel Ford^ 
had when he approved the supply of trucks for the same enemy” (p. 55). 

Higham notes that upon the USA’s entry into the war. Standard 
Oil’s German affiliate continued its cash remittances to New York for 
the use of the company’s barges by the Germans on the Rhine and 
Danube to carry the cargoes of Farben I.G. Krupp and other Nazi con¬ 
cerns. In those years. Standard Oil also supplied large amounts of fuel 
to Spain. In effect, oil supplies to Spain were no smaller than to the 
domestic market, although rationing of oil products was introduced in 
the USA and there were long queues at gas stations. From Spain, the 
badly needed fuel freely flowed on to Germany. 

The US State Department knew of these deliveries, but preferred to over¬ 
look them. In late 1941, Standard Oil’s management was even brazen 
enough to ask the State Department’s permission to apply to the Swiss 
authorities for assistance in obtaining financial compensation from Nazi 
Germany for the losses suffered as a result of British bombing raids 
against the company’s oil tank-trucks, which carried fuel from France 
to the Eastern Front via Switzerland. And the State Department^ the 
book notes, gave its consent. 

Farish died during the war, while Teagle was still alive. But the 
attempts to prosecute Standard Oil on treason charges ended in failure. 

The book contains various other disclosures. It tells, in particular, 
of the emergence and nature of the Davis Corporation, which developed 
oil deposits in Texas and Eastern Mexico. It turns out that the corpo¬ 
ration was set up on Hitler’s personal orders for the needs of the Nazi 
war machine. 

In 1933, William Davis, an as yet unknown US citizen, went to Ber¬ 
lin to obtain credits, having decided to start the extraction of oil for 
Germany. He wanted to see Hjalmar Schacht, Germany’s Minister of 
Finance and President of the Reichsbank. 

At that time, Schacht was negotiating oil deliveries to Germany with 
Walter Teagle and Henry Deterding, head of RoVal-Dutch Shell. He 
thought Davis was not worth his notice, and so received him coldly. The 
incensed visitor immediately wrote a letter to Hitler himself with comp- 


^ Son of Henry Ford, America’s automobile king. 
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laints against Schacht. Hitler replied to the American and asked him to 
visit Schacht the next day. 

“Schacht smiled faintly in a corner, obviously in no mood to talk. 
But a door flew open and thirty directors of the bank appeared, to greet 
Davis with warm handshakes. Hitler strode in. Everyone jumped to 
attention and gave the Nazi salute. Hitler said, ‘I have reviewed Mr. 
Davis’ proposition and it sounds feasible. I want the bank to finance 
it’.’’ (p. 65). Such is the origin of the Davis Corporation. By 1938, its 
owner had become a multimillionaire. American and Mexican oil flowed 
to Nazi Germany. Davis won Gcoring’s confidence and soon became a 
prominent political emissary of the Nazis in Washington. 

In 1936, Davis took part in financing the election campaign of Frank¬ 
lin D. Roosevelt, who was running for a second term as US President. 
Davis hoped that the President would abide by the Neutrality Act and 
would never allow the USA to get involved in a war with Germany. On 
September 13, 1939, when Roosevelt agreed to receive him, he told the 
President that he could deliver to Goering a personal presidential mes¬ 
sage with an offer of peace. But Roosevelt rejected that proposal, saying 
that he had already sent a message to Germany’s government before the 
outbreak of hostilities, but had received no answer. Roosevelt categoric¬ 
ally forbade Davis to speak on behalf of the US government. When the 
audience was over, he phoned FBI Director Hoover and told him to put 
the businessman’s movements and connections under surveillance. 

But the pressure on the President was not over. On September 18, 
1939, Davis and his friend, pro-Nazi labour union leader John Lewis, 
received by telegraph Goering’s instructions to prevent a review of the 
US Neutrality Act by any means. Next day, Davis sent a telegram to 
Berlin, reporting that Roosevelt had allegedly agreed that “Germany 
should keep Danzig, the Polish Corridor, Czechoslovakia, all former 
provinces ceded to Poland by the Versailles Treaty, and all African and 
other colonies that Germany had had before 1918’’ (p. 69). 

On September 20, Davis left by plane for Berlin, stopping over to 
Rome to meet Mussolini. On October 1, he. was received by Goering. 
Thanking the US businessman for the regular oil supplies to Germany 
for almost seven years, Goering asked him about Roosevelt’s frame of 
mind. Davis replied without hesitation that the US President had pro- 
Nazi leanings. Goering was, of course, highly surprised to hear of that, 
and asked Davis “to help secure permanent peace at the conference table, 
with Hitler and Roosevelt presiding” (p. 70). 

But as election day drew closer, Davis saw that he could not count 
on Roosevelt. He came to the conclusion that “Roosevelt must go or the 
entire oil deal with Hitler might be stopped” (p. 71) and persuaded 
Goering to allocate $8 million for propaganda against Roosevelt. Lewis, 
for his part, threatened that Roosevelt would lose 10 million votes, for 
union members allegedly preferred to vote for US neutrality. 

Using the funds received from Germany, Nazi agents, the pro-Nazi 
press and subversive “peace organizations” in the USA launched a 
strident propaganda campaign against the Roosevelt Administration, but 
failed in their'endeavour. Roosevelt won the election, and soon after that 
the British secret service did away with Davis. Upon the death of the 
owner, his company was taken over by others and went on prospering 
as before. 

The book shows that during the war US industrial and financial 
monopolies built their relations with Nazi Germany on a practical, solid 
and lasting basis. Take, for instance, the activities of International 
Telephone and Telegraph (ITT). By the beginning of the war, that 
company had taken over similar corporations in Germany, Spain, Ru¬ 
mania, Hungary, Sweden, and some Latin American countries. 
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Higham writes that the head of that company, Sosthenes Behn, had 
two meetings with Hitler. In 1933, he negotiated the general terms of 
long-term cooperation with the Nazis, and in 1938, when they occupied 
Austria, he came to an agreement in Hitler’s residence in Berchtesgaden 
that they would not touch ITT’s assets: US plants and factories in 
Germany, Austria and other countries which would be -occupied by the 
Germans or would fall under their control. In return, he promised fully 
to switch all of ITT’s enterprises in Europe, with their unique equip¬ 
ment and a staff of about 30,000 skilled workers, engineers, technicians 
and office personnel, to work under German military contracts. 

“The final arrangement was that the Nazi government would not 
acquire the shares of ITT but would confine itself to the administration 
of the shares’’ (p. 98). With that aim in view, a board of directors was 
set up at ITT’s German affiliate, with the Central Imperial Security 
Department being represented by the head of the VI department Walter 
Schellenberg, and the army, by General Fritz Thiele, deputy commander 
of the communications service. Both were put “on the payroll” of the US 
corporation, headquartered in New York. “Thus, an American corpora¬ 
tion literally entered into partnership with the Nazi government in time 
of war” (p. 98). 

The author lists the most important contracts fulfilled by ITT’s plants 
in Europe for the needs of the Nazi army. They produced switchboards, 
telephones, battle alarm and air-raid warning sirens, and also radars, 
a very important novelty at that time. The radars primarily went to fit 
out German submarines, which sank ships of the anti-IIitler powers, in¬ 
cluding American ships, naturally. Throughout the war, ITT plants manu¬ 
factured charges for German shells, bombs and rockets of all systems, 
which killed Soviet, American and British soldiers and civilians in the 
countries of the anti-Hitler coalition. Nevertheless, once the war was 
over, on behalf of President Truman Sosthenes Behn, the owner of ITT 
plants, was awarded the US highest decoration. 

One should mention in this context that ITT was also a major link 
in the spying network set up by the fascists on the American continent. 
By agreement with Behn, in the late 1930s they connected their tele¬ 
phone and telegraph cables in the Panama Canal zone to ITT cables, 
and right through the war received first-hand operational information, 
often even before those for whom it was meant. As a result, German 
submarines knew precisely when the Allies’ warships and merchant ves¬ 
sels would be passing through the ports of the USA and Latin American 
countries that had declared war on Germany. 

After the war, the members of the international brotherhood of in¬ 
dustrialists and bankers did their utmost to save war criminals, business¬ 
men above all, from retribution. They put pressure on US, British and 
French politicians and used their connections and influence to obstruct 
Germany’s de-Nazification, dccartelization and democratization. Their 
efforts were not in vain. Higham writes that of the 200,000 persons in¬ 
volved in war crimes, the occupation authorities in West Germany ar¬ 
rested only 85,000. Soon, almost all businessmen were released. 

Such is the outcome, but unfortunately, not the end of the whole 
affair. The book recalls that after the war US businessmen who had 
betrayed their country virtually escaped all punishment, whereas those 
who tried to bring them to justice were victimized, being accused of 
sympathy for the communists. 

The author of Trading with the Enemy is no Marxist, He does not 
give a scientific analysis of the events he describes. The material speaks 
for itself, although the author obviously prefers not to mention some 
facts, and is sometimes plainly biased. In the title, for instance, the 

(Continued on page 142) 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE AMAZON BASIN 


M. NIKITIN 


S tefan Zweig, who in his time had taken refuge in Brazil to escape 
persecution in Nazi Germany, wrote: “Who ever has seen the Ama¬ 
zon will have seen beauty to last him a lifetime.” To preserve this 
miracle of nature while developing it economically is the prime task of 
the South American peoples. The Amazon is the world’s greatest river. 
Along with hundreds of tributaries it forms the planet’s biggest river 
system, which accounts for 23 per cent of the world’s fresh water 
resources. 

The Amazon area, which is 7,000,000 square kilometres, makes up 
one-third of the entire territory of South America. And although the 
greater part of its area is occupied by Brazil, considerable portions of 
its basin lie in V<»nezuela, Colombia, Peru, Ecuador, Bolivia, Guyana, 
Suriname and French Guiana. The vast forest areas of the Amazon 
depression which are responsible for producing huge quantities of 
o.xygen may be said to function as the “Earth’s lungs”. 

Its masses of evergreen verdure, mighty water resources, diverse mi¬ 
nerals and ramified waterways make the Amazon depression one of the 
most promising areas of South America. However, to overcome “the last 
frontier” in this direction, many problems—financial, economic and those 
pertaining to its natural conditions—have to be tackled. 


T ^’he only way to solve Peru’s economic problems is to develop the part 
of the Amazon basin that covers one-third of the country in its eastern 
part. This idea was repeatedly expressed of late by Peru’s President Fer¬ 
nando Belaundc Terry. With regard to long-term prospects, the Peruvians 
link their hopes with the oil deposits that have been discovered in the 
basin of the Amazon River originating in their territory as a means of 
enhancing the state treasury. The fertile lands in this part of the country 
are turned into profitable farms. The government agricultural projects 
that were introduced in the past four years have produced good results. 

The Olmos hydropower complex whose technological aspect was de¬ 
veloped by Soviet specialists and which envisages the transfer of a part 
of the Amazon water resources through a tunnel in the Andes to the 
Olmos River valley is being mapped out in Peru. The Olmos project 
will provide, in particular, electricity for the central part of the country. 

Peru’s example shows that the question of developing the Amazon 
basin pertains not only to the interested countries’ dcynestic policies. 
Alongside the measures introduced on a national scale, these countries 
take part in diverse international programmes. 

In the late 1970s Brazil came out with a proposal on the economic 
integration of countries located in the Amazon basin. On July 3, 1978, 
the foreign ministers of eight countries (Brazil, Bolivia, Venezuela, Guy- 
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ana, Colombia, Peru, Suriname and Ecuador) signed in the Brazilian 
capital a treaty on cooperation in the development of the Amazon (Ama¬ 
zon Pact). In the preamble to the treaty the participants pledged “to 
promote the harmonious development of the Amazon”. 

This envisages freedom of trade along the Amazon and its tributaries 
for all states participants in the Pact with regard for local legislation; 
cooperation in developing hydropower resources and building hydro¬ 
electric power stations for joint use; rational use of Amazon flora and 
fauna; building of an infrastructure particularly in the sphere of trans¬ 
port (land, river and air) and communications; protection of the abo¬ 
riginal Indian population living in the basin; promoting borderland trade; 
attracting tourists to this zone. 

Three bodies were founded to ensure the execution of the Amazon 
Pact: political—the Council of Foreign Ministers, executive—Council for 
Amazon Cooperation, and organizational—the Secretariat. 

The first meeting of the Council of Foreign Ministers of the Amazon 
Pact countries was held in Belem, Brazil, in October 1980. Its particip¬ 
ants adopted the Belem Declaration where the accent was placed on 
stepping up the economic integration of the Amazon regions. 

The decision to found the Investment Fund was highly significant. 

At a regular meeting of the Council of Foreign Ministers of the Ama¬ 
zon Pact held last December in Colombia an agreement was reached on 
the joint exploitation of the basin’s natural resources, developing trans¬ 
port and communications, setting up special institutes for environmental 
protection, etc. 

Standing national commissions have been founded in each of the coun¬ 
tries to implement the decisions adopted by the consultative meetings of 
the Foreign Ministers and the Council for Amazon Cooperation, and to 
execute other functions entrusted to them by the governments of the 
member states. 

The Amazon regional grouping draws support from Latin American 
state and private capital. State companies have become members of na¬ 
tional and mixed commissions that have been set up along the lines of 
the Pact. Private companies, especially those of Brazil, have also become 
highly active in the integration policy. Brazilian industrialists have estab¬ 
lished in Sao Paulo the Proprietors’ Council of the Amazon Pact, which 
has been joined by 60 private companies of this state alone. Along with 
proprietors in other Brazilian states and cities this group set up the As¬ 
sociation of Proprietors for the Development of the Amazon Basin. The 
Association has advanced a proposal to organize a Multinational Soiriety 
of Proprietors of the Amazon Pact. 

Of late there has been a growing trend to develop bilateral and mul¬ 
tilateral economic relations between the countries-participants in the 
Amazon Pact. In the 1960s-1970s Brazil had been investing capital in 
the economy of several countries of the Amazon basin thereby developing 
its infrastructure, building industrial enterprises and setting up mixed 
companies for prospecting and mining mineral raw materials (natural 
gas and iron ore in Bolivia, oil and coal in Colombia). 

In 1981 agreement was reached to lay road systems between Peru and 
Brazil via the bridge on the Acre River, thereby ensuring an outlet for 
industrial goods from the Sao Paulo region to the Pacific coast. A pro¬ 
posal is being discussed on establishing direct highway links between 
Rio de Janeiro and Lima, the capital of Peru. 

In the early 1980s a preliminary agreement between Brazil and Bo¬ 
livia was outlined for the building of a 2,000-kilometre-long gas pipeline, 
that would enable Brazil to import natural gas from Bolivia. 

Prospects arc in store for cooperation between the Amazon Pact and 
the Andean Group, another South American economic organization. Its 
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member states are interested in the joint use of water, forest and other 
resources in zones bordering on the Amazon basin. Highly significant for 
the development of these economically backward areas will be the en¬ 
visaged improvement of transport facilities, the industrial processing of 
tropical species of timber, the protection of forest resources, and the 
evaluation of the zones’ hydrographic potentials. 

The nearly 8,000-kilometre-long international highway that will link 
Venezuela, Guyana, Colombia, Peru, Ecuador and Bolivia, which is 
now under construction, will evidently play a notable role in developing 
vast areas in the Amazon basin. 


As to the individual efforts applied by the member states of the Ama- 
^zon Pact, they can be well observed on the example of Brazil, which 
occupies five of the seven million square kilometres of the basin’s ter¬ 
ritory. 

Thirty years ago the Department for the Development of the Amazon 
Basin on the Planned Line was founded in Brazil. According to law, 
it was to receive three per cent of all the federal tax revenues. In fact 
it never received more than one per cent of these revenues. In the mid- 
1960s the department was reorganized into the Main Department of the 
Amazon Basin Development (SUDAM). Also founded were the Fund for 
Development of the Amazon, and the Regional Development Bank. 
Among the Department’s principal tasks was the building of industrial 
enterprises and the laying of a transport system. 

With the coming into power in 1979 of President Jojio Figueiredo the 
Brazilian government allocated $20,000 million for the development of 
the Amazon area. At present work is being conducted along the follow¬ 
ing three basic lines: extraction of mineral resources, selective timber 
cutting and the setting up of rural settlements. The economic results of 
this effort are as yet nothing to boast of: the Amazon basin accounts for 
only 2 per cent of Brazil’s GNP which in 1982 amounted to $280,000 
million. 

The biggest industrial projects are built in the eastern part of the 
Amazon basin and are linked with the Big Carajas project in the state 
of Parana. Deposits of 18,000 million tons of iron ore, one billion tons 
of copper ore, 6 million tons of manganese ore along with large deposits 
of tin, zinc, chromium, bauxites, etc., estimated in total at $540,000 mil¬ 
lion, are located within a range of 60 kilometres from the centre of Big 
Carajas. 

In connection with this project great importance is attached to the use 
of iron ore deposits mined by the Brazilian state company Vale do Rio 
Doce. $4,500 million are expected to be invested in the development of 
these unique deposits, which are capable of turning Brazil in the late 
1980s into one of the world’s biggest exporters of iron ore. 

With the development of the Amazon basin Brazilian business circles 
have been showing a growing interest in the experience of the Soviet 
Union as regards the economic development of its remote areas. Thus 
Batista, chairman of the state company Vale do Rio Doce, advanced a 
proposal on the expediency of studying and applying Soviet experience 
m the economic development of Siberia to the development of the eastern 
areas of the Amazon basin. Several high-capacity hydroelectric power 
stations will be built on the Amazon River providing electricity not only 
for Carajas but for the southern industrial states as well. In this con¬ 
nection the company also intends to use the Soviet experience in trans¬ 
mitting electricity over great distances. In July 1982 a meeting of the 
Intergovernmental Soviet-Brazilian Commission for Trade and Economic 





and Scientific and Technological Cooperation was held in the country’s 
capital, Brasilia, which discussed, among other things, the possibility 
of cooperation in the Big Carajas project. 

The key task in developing Rondonia, in the south-western part of the 
Amazon basin, which received the status of Brazil’s 23rd state, is to 
make it fit for agriculture. Many thousands of rural unemployed and 
especially landless peasants are sent to work in Rondbnia with its pri¬ 
mordial forests. In the early 1980s there was an average monthly influx 
of 57,000 settlers into this area. In the last few years Ronddnia’s popula¬ 
tion has doubled to reach 1,300,000. Among the settlers to these parts 
there were at first certain categories of persons drawn here by the pro¬ 
spect of easy money. Clashes took place on the new lands; those who 
had power tried to deprive the defenceless of the fruits of their labour. 
Gradually the federal government set about establishing law and order 
so as to defend from violence those who had come to Rondonia to farm 
the land. 

The development of serrado (the Brazilian name for virgin lands) is 
actually in its initial stage. New farms, sitios, (with an area under 20 
hectares) are steadily making their appearance in the remote parts of 
the 23rd state. Their owners seek credits from the public consumption 
funds formed from the state budget and proprietors’ funds. Isolated farms 
are typical of agricultural development in these parts. Only in some zones 
there is a tendency to an uninterrupted siting of crop-growing and 
livestock farms. 

The key food crops here are rice and manioca along with maize, beans 
and potatoes. Brazilian specialists are working to increase the production 
of cocoa, coffee, cotton, tobacco and sugar cane in the Amazon basin. 

Ecologists fear that the excessive destruction of forests is liable to 
disturb the circulation of air currents and bring about unforeseen weather 
and climatic changes affecting other parts of the world. Serious apprehen¬ 
sions are linked with man’s baneful influence on the Amazon basin’s 
plant and animal life. 

In Brazil and other member states of the Amazon Pact little is made 
of these and other apprehensions. Nevertheless, of late scientific studies in 
this area have noticeably increased, attracting scientists of world renown. 

To preserve the historically established ecological balance in the 
Amazon basin while developing its treasure-trove of natural wealth—this 
is the highly complex dual task that will have to be solved ultimately by 
the peoples of the countries lying in the basin of the world’s greatest 
river. 





KHIND THE SHttR OF WORDS 


DUEL BETWEEN A “REALIST” 
AND A “SUPERHAWK” 


I am optimistic. I am optimistic, first, that there will not be a war. 
I Despite the fact that we have irreconcilable philosophical and politi¬ 
cal differences with the Soviet Union, wc have a common interest in 
avoiding a war that both of us know would be suicidal.” This is the por¬ 
trait of former US President Richard Nixon that emerges from his inter¬ 
view with the U.S. News & World Report magazine. The former Presi¬ 
dent says he belongs to politicians he describes as “realists”. 

“There are those—I would refer to them as superhawks—who say the 
Soviet system is bad. I agree... They are an aggressive power... The super¬ 
hawks also say... we cannot trust them; therefore, there’s no reason to go 
forward on arms control.” This is also uttered by Nixon, as if, moving 
from one room to another in his New York apartment, the “realist” turns 
“superhawk”. 

■The rest of the former President’s interview runs in the same spirit', 
leaving us with an impression, now that of a duel between a “realist” 
and a “superhawk”, now that of a swinging pendulum, reflecting Nixon’s 
contradictory positions on the major international issues. 

In recent months, the former President gave several interviews to 
news media organs, including the American Time magazine * and the 
West German Stern. ^ The contents of the interviews arc essentially 
based on the ideas expressed by Nixon in his new book Real Peace: 
A Strategy for the West, published last fall. The. author himself described 
the book as a “farewell address” to the American people. That small book 
(109 pages) also represents a collection of ideas totally incongruous at 
times. 

This current flurry of political activity on the part of the former 
President comes after ten years in political limbo. It may well be that 
Nixon’s numerous interviews are but a ploy to assume a commercial 
success for his “farewell address”. On the other hand, however, he would, 
of course, like to reappear in the limelight as the advocate of detente he 
was known to be in the early 1970s. As head of the US Administration, 
he then advocated the development of understanding with the Soviet 
Union and contributed to framing treaties and agreements on coopera¬ 
tion between the two great powers in various fields. He described that 
period as the first phase of detente, stressing that “privately or publicly 
1 will take no steps directed against the interests of the Soviet Union.”^ 
Pchoes of that position can .still be heard in today’s statements by Nixon 
Ihe “realist”. 

And yet, by all indications, the chief causes of the ex-President’s pre¬ 
sent political activity do not lie in the above motives. He is a zealous 

* See U.S. News & World Report, Jan. 30, 1984, pp. 22-25. 

* See Time, Sept. 19. 1983, p. 17. 

* See Stern, Sept. 29, 1983, pp. 31-38. 

* The Memoirs of Richard Nixon. Vol. 2, New York, 1979, p. 99. 
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member of the Republican Party, and would, doubtless, wish to see it 
forget the Watergate scandal of 1972-1974, which cost him his job in the 
White House. And he is clearly eager to see his party retain, in this 
year’s Presidential elections, the Presidency and majority in the Senate, 
and, perhaps, also gain control of the House of Representatives. Nixon 
well remembers that the present Chief Executive supported him to the 
hilt in the difficult Watergate years. And one can, perhaps, sum up Ni¬ 
xon’s chief message as follows: “I am a Republican, like Ronald Reagan, 
And I don’t suppose we have different ideas.” , 

Analysing the interview and the ‘‘farewell address”, one unwittingly 
finds oneself in a quandary trying to determine whether Nixon’s current 
perceptions of the Soviet Union, Soviet-American relations, detente, and 
disarmament have more of his own presidential experience of 1969-1974, 
or of the basic tenets underlying the foreign policy of the present Repub¬ 
lican Administration in the USA. 

Be that as it may, Nixon the “realist” is opposed to “continued con¬ 
frontation with the Soviet Union” (“the world can no longer tolerate the 
superpower confrontation”), which can ultimately “lead only to conflict”. 

“To preserve peace, we must not... as the superhawks think, arm our¬ 
selves to the teeth to contain the Russians...” In the interview with Stern 
one hears the voice of a politician who headed an Administration which 
proclaimed normalizing the Soviet-American relations as its goal. “Some 
of our politicians,” Nixon says, “keep emphasizing that we must be in 
the lead. We live, however, in a world in which neither the United States 
nor the Soviet Union must have a superiority. Their forces must be 
roughly equal if we wish to see peace preserved. We used to have supe¬ 
riority at some time in the past, but this irrevocably belongs to the past.” 

In Nixon’s opinion, solutions should be sought to some of the differen¬ 
ces between the USA and the Soviet Union, while others—that defy solu¬ 
tion—must not be allowed to stand in the way of developing relations 
between the two countries. Rejecting the road of confrontation and con¬ 
flicts and arguing for talks, contacts and trade, he thinks the USA must 
work to bring armaments under control in order to achieve stability. “This 
means that neither side must have a first-strike capability.” 

Having aired these views, which place him among realistically-minded 
politicians aware of the need to take into account the inexorable reali¬ 
ties of the present age, Nixon seems suddenly seized by the wish to doff 
the “realist” image, and hastens to expound different ideas and plans. 
Take, for instance, the issue of the development and deployment c\f the 
first-strike weapons systems. Though no novice in military matters, the 
former President then claims that the MX, Pershing-2 and cruise missiles 
do not fall within that category. He attempts to justify these systems by 
invoking the allegedly ever-increasing superiority of the Soviet Union in 
intercontinental and medium-range missiles. We, he says, need the MX 
and Pershing missiles not to start a war but to offset a possible nuclear 
blackmail. 

And now in this part of a “superhawk”, he is in ardour to express his 
approval of the militarist programmes already implemented by the present 
Administration, above all the current deployment of Pershing-2, and 
cruise missiles in some West European countries. But what sort of a 
message can an American politician get across in this connection to the 
West German public when, in his own words, three-fourths of the FRG’s 
population view the deployment of the medium-range nuclear missiles in 
Europe, including the FRG, as increasing the threat to peace? He can 
tell them nothing persuasive. I think, he tells Stern, that they [the mis¬ 
siles] will reduce the threat of war. After this bit of bluffing, he attempts 
to reassure the West German population that he cannot imagine the US 
President using nuclear weapons from the territory of West Germany 
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against the will of the FRG government. He, it turns out, understands 
well the Germans who, unlike the Americans, know what war is like on 
their own soil. From a purely legal viewpoint, however, Nixon adds 
emphatically, Bonn cannot, of course, have “the key” to our weapons. 
In other words, the destinies of West Germany and of other countries 
allowing the new US nuclear missiles on their soil will be decided 
overseas, he admits 

Both in his book and the interviews, Nixon refers to the MX and 
Pershing-2 missiles as deterrents. He puts forward a “detente with deter¬ 
rence” formula, and then offers as a synonym yet another one—that of 
“hard-headed detente”. “President Reagan”, Nixon tells the U.S. News 
& World Report, “with his program for rebuilding the military strength 
of the United States and of the [Western] alliance, has re-established the 
deterrent that is essential for hard-headed detente with the Soviets”, 

Commenting on the “detente with deterrence” formula. Time magazine 
news analyst Hugh Sidey took a sceptical attitude to Nixon’s idea of de¬ 
veloping closer diplomatic and trade relations between the Soviet Union 
and the USA while simultaneously building up the US first-strike nuclear 
arsenal. The analyst was also puzzled over the former President’s nega¬ 
tive attitude to proposals to freeze nuclear weapons, dismissed by him 
as “deception”. 

The “hard-headed detente” concept provides for the development 
of trade, and here again the “realist” in the former President is one 
up on the “superhawk”. Opposing trade with the Soviet Union a mere 
three years ago, Nixon is now for it, not least because Washington’s 
sanctions have not worked. But then the former President goes on to 
state that in the trade and economic relations with the Soviet Union and 
other socialist countries, the USA, Western Europe, and Japan must act 
in “unity”, which will give them an edge over the “Soviet bloc”. The for¬ 
mer White House boss demands that trading with the socialist countries 
must be tied to political conditions, and that it must be “iron links”. 

The “realist” clearly loses to the “superhawk” when Nixon talks about 
the sources and goals of Soviet foreign policy. At different turns and 
twi.'its of his eventful political carrier, Nixon remained a dyed-in-the-wool 
anticommunist. This has also been the case in the past decade following 
his resignation as President suffice it to recall his book The Real War 
(the late 1970s and early 1980s) alleging that a third world war is al¬ 
ready being waged between East and West, with the Soviet Union being 
the party guilty of unleashing it. A fresh example of this thinking is the 
interview with U.S. News & World Report, presenting a distorted picture 
of the internal situation in the Soviet Union and of its positions on the 
international arena. 

Nixon seems to have forgotten his own advice to the present US Ad¬ 
ministration, proffered in the interview with Stern, namely, that the only 
way to live in peace with the Soviet Union is to ignore the differences 
and not to teach each other. “We must learn to live in the conditions of 
our differences.” One cannot, however, learn to behave like this by look¬ 
ing down on.the other power, distorting the goals and methods of its 
foreign policy, and openly setting one.sclf, as Nixon does, the task of 
driving a wedge into its relations with all the developing countries. 

Problems of Central America figure prominently in Nixon’s present- 
day reflections. His approach to them again exhibits extreme contradicto¬ 
riness. He is against sending American armed forces to El Salvador, 
evidently remembering from his own experience how demeaning it was 
for the US President to order the complete withdrawal of his troops 
from South Vietnam. The former President considers that the idea of 
the USA supporting a war within Nicaragua “will not fly”, as the forces 
5* 
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of counterrevolution operating from wiinout are not strong enougn and 
the Sandinist revolutionary government is not weak at all. 

However, these somewhat realistic considerations are left hanging in 
mid-air when Nixon starts calling for an increase in military aid to the 
reactionary pro-Amencan regimes in El Salvador and other Central 
American countries and for the bcefed-up training of their armies. Nixon 
supports the subversive actions of the Nicaraguan counterrevolutionary 
formations operating from the territories of Honduras and Costa Rica, 
and paid and controlled by the CIA. The former President praises his 
former Secretary of State Henry Kissinger for “convincing” the National 
Commission on Central America, the latter headed, to recommend to the 
government and Congress to step up the CIA’s clandestine subversive 
war against Nicaragua. 

It looks, we repeat, as if when Nixon shares profusely his ideas 
about how to deal with the Soviet Union, he joins the Presidential cam¬ 
paign on behalf of the White House. In mid-January, when Nixon was 
interviewed by U.S. News & World Report, the head of the present US 
Administration made a speech on Soviet-American relations. By all in¬ 
dications, some of the speech’s “peaceable” provisions had been to an im¬ 
portant extent dictated by the expcriencies of the electoral campaign. Com¬ 
menting on the President’s softer rhetoric with regard to the Soviet 
Union, Time wrote that “the President hopes to rob the Democrats [dur¬ 
ing the electoral campaign] of the war-and-pcace issue”.’’ 

Some Washington analysts also see the President’s “conciliatory 
words” as a tactical ploy to shift to the positions of a “political centre”. 
That is why the “superhawkish” toughness of Nixon, speaking as a 
private individual, is intended to assist in preserving the Republican 
Party’s popularity with the right-wing and ultra-right segments of the 
electorate. 

As to Nixon’s recipes regarding “iron links” of an ultra-reactionary 
policy with a realistic strategy, these “links” have not worked either 
during his incumbency or under the subsequent Presidents. At present, 
he cannot fail to sec how the present US Administration frustrated, 
discarded and destroyed all that had been achieved by its predecessors in 
the field of Soviet-American relations. It is here that the former President 
could well offer his advice and ponder over where such recklessness and 
irresponsibility might lead. 

V. PETRUSENKO 


* Time, Jan, 23, iaa4, p 12. 
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The President of Finland on Relations with the USSR 


Mauno Koivisfo, Linjavirtat, Ulkopoliittisia kannanottoja, Helsinki, KirjayMycnS 

Publishers 1983, 140 pp 
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bmte January 1982 the post of the Pre 
i dent of the Republic of Finland has been 
lillcd by Mduno Koivisto, who succeeded 
I iho Kekkonen, an outstanding statesman, 
who for 2‘) years guided Finland s foreign 
policy Certain quarters in Finland and m 
llic West have been seeking to impress on 
ilie public that with the change of Presi 
dent a new stage” is emerging m the fo 
Kign polity of Finland allegedly requiring 
torrections” and fresh accents md prion 
ties On ihe pretext of holding a free di 
scussion on foreign policy’ ceiliin people 
would like to question the viability ind 
perspectives and even the very notion of 
lilt Paasikivi Kekkonen line named after 
Koivisto s predecessors These unseemly spe 
Illations arc refilled by the present f innish 
President m his book based on pronoun 
cements contained in his speethes, intervi 
(ws and other materials published in 1979 
1983 

Mauno Koivisto more than once recognizes 
liic contribution of his predecessors, Juho 
I’lasikivi and IJrho Kekkonen, to the for 
iMiilation and development of the postwar 
oursc of f inland's foreign policy, to the 
orisolidalion of the country’s international 
position, paying tiibute to their statesman 
I ke wisdon and realism The idea of sue- 
tssion to the Paasikivi Kekkonen line”, 
wnosc central element is an all round de 
^ilopment of relations with the Soviet Uni¬ 
on on the basis of the 1948 Treaty of Fn 
iiidship. Cooperation and Mutual Assistance, 
'nns through out the book I hold that my 
nio'jt important task is to seek to follow our 
•me III foreign policy created and emphasi- 
^cd by my predecessors Julio Paasikivi and 
•jrho Kekkonen” (p 6) Moreover, the cur¬ 
rent President clearly states ”I do not in- 
•^'id to undcriii iie the heritage acquired 


from Juho Paasikivi and Urlio Kekkonen, 
and I will not allow it to be undermined 
I would like particularly to stress that the 
foundations of our foreign policy arc con¬ 
stant and they will not change during my 
presidency” (pp 129, 130) 

A factor of basic significance in the sue 
cessfiil realization of the Paasikivi-Kekko 
nen line’ has been the soundness of its 
domestic policy base Koivisto holds that 
Kekkonen’s great service was his activity 
aimed at bringing about long-term coopera¬ 
tion between the left wing forces (that is, 
the Social Democrats and Communists) 
and the centrist forces (the Agrarian 
Union, later the Centre Party) Its conse¬ 
quence has been that now the Finnish pe 
opk, practically speaking, unanmously sup¬ 
port our foreign policy, the Paasikivi-Kekko- 
nen line’" (pp 14, 15) The sound position 
of lelt wing centrist foices and their coordi 
natod actions aie one of the main domestic 
policy results m the postwar development of 
Finland, the foundation for the stabilitv of 
its foreign policy course 
In pinpointing the priorities of the fo 
reign policy of his country. Koivisto like 
his predecessors, particularly stresses the 
importance of maintaining and developing 
lasting friendship, mutual trust and all 
round cooperation between I inland and the 
USSR He says The relations with the So 
Viet Union are of primary importance for 
F inland At the same time relations with 
our eastern neighbour based on trust crea¬ 
te prerequisites for the development of fn 
endly relations with all the countries This 
principled approach continues fo be present 
m our foreign policy line” (p 23) 

Soviet Finnish relations and the whole'of 
Finland s foreign policy course are based 
on the Treaty of Friendship, Cooperation 
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and Mutual Assistance, whose 36th anniver¬ 
sary was marked in ApriL Koivisto speaks 
•f the intransient importance of tliis Treaty, 
which makes it possible to create prere¬ 
quisites for mutual trust between Finland 
and the USSR. At that, the effect of tlie 
VTreaty transcends the framework of bila¬ 
teral Finnish-Soviet relations- “The Treaty 
substantially influences security in the re¬ 
gion of Northern Europe" (p. 30). Analyzing 
individual articles of the Treaty, including 
the obligations of mutual assistance, the 
author notes- “The Treaty is an integrated 
unit whose all parts are equally important. 
Nothing has happened that would present 
grounds for a new interpretation of the 
Treaty" (p. 29). 

The new, third, extension of the term of 
validity of the Treaty in June 1983 for 
another 20 years has become an action of 
great political significance which has sha¬ 
ped the prospects for developing Soviet-Fin- 
nish relations and made an important con¬ 
tribution to the consolidation of peace in 
Europe. It “concretely stresses the conti¬ 
nuity and immutability of our relations ba¬ 
sed on mutual trust", says the author, “and 
creates prerequisites for forecasting their 
development for the future”. 

Koivisto sees regular personal contacts of 
leaders of the two countries and large- 
scale and long-term cooperation in the 
sphere of trade and the economy as the 
most important factors in Sovict-Finnish 
relations. On the whole he concludes that 
“relations between Finland and the Soviet 
Union develop as an example of good re¬ 
lations between neighbours, independently 
of fluctuations in the international situa¬ 
tion and changes in tlie political climate 
The record has shown that these relations 
arc fully m keeping with the interests of 
both countries and their peoples" (p. 38). 

The President of Finland gives a rebuff 
to those who want to distort the nature of 
friendly Soviet-Finnish relations by using 
the term “finlandization”, coined by the op¬ 
ponents of detente. “This term completely 
distorts the realities of our country and our 
policy.... If by using it one implied re¬ 
lations between a small and a great sta¬ 
tes with different social systems based on 


equality and mutual respect, we would not 
mind. But when it is used as a weapon in 
a completely different context, we, naturally, 
protest”, (pp. 125. 126). 

The book sets forth the views of the cur¬ 
rent Finnish President on the problems of 
curbing the arms race, of armaments and 
disarmament, security and cooperation in 
Europe, of preserving stability in Northern 
Europe He holds that "Finland, in following 
its foreign policy course, promotes the con¬ 
solidation of international security, particu¬ 
larly m Europe. Says the author: "One can 
increase the security of mankind only by 
taking concrete measures to eliminate the 
threat of nuclear war, through mutual re¬ 
duction of nuclear armaments towards gene¬ 
ral and complete disarmament under effecti¬ 
ve international control”. Under the present 
complicated conditions, from Finland’s stand¬ 
point, the preservation of peace in the re¬ 
gion of Northern Europe becomes particu¬ 
larly important. Koivisto points out that 
Finland’s well-known initiatives concerning 
proclaiming the North of Europe a nuclear- 
free zone and securing peace in the vicinity 
of the Einnish-Norwegian border remain ful¬ 
ly topical, and Finland will continue its 
efforts to realize them. The Soviet Union 
has repeatedly confirmed its readiness to 
promote the realization of a nuclear-free zo¬ 
ne in Northern Europe. As is noted by Pre¬ 
sident Koivisto, the constructive considerati¬ 
ons offered by the USSR in this connection 
open up new opportunities for discussing a 
nuclear-free North. 

The first two years of Mauno Koivisto as 
President of Finland have confirmed the 
continuity of Finland’s foreign policy course 
that took shape during the postwar oecadcs. 
The consistent continuation of the “Paasi- 
kivi-Kekkonen line", the course in favour of 
friendship and cooperation with the Soviet 
Union, active promotion of peace, detente 
and disarmament meet the long-term inte¬ 
rests of the Finnish people and strengthen 
the international positions of Finland. Mauno 
Koivisto’s book amply shows that Finland’s 
viable foreign policy line will continue. 


X. KOMISSAROV 
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A Book on Soviet-Amerlcan Cooperation 


A. Y. Borisov, USSR and USA: Allies During Hie War Years, 1941*1945. 
A^oscow, Mezhdunarodnyie otnosheniya Publishers, 1983, 288 pp. (in Rus¬ 
sian). 


The relations between the USSR and 
the USA, two most powerful and influential 
members of the anti-Hitler coalition which 
was set up soon after Germany’s invasion 
of the Soviet Union, are of particular in¬ 
terest in the diplomatic history of the Se¬ 
cond World War, Until recently this theme, 
although dealt with in some works by So¬ 
viet authors, has not been an object of 
special study. Meanwhile, the experience of 
Soviet-American cooperation during the war 
years is useful and instructive in analyzing 
modern international relations and their 
development prospects. As is emphasized in 
the monograph under review, bourgeois fal¬ 
sifiers are distorting this experience. To 
fit the imperialist circles’ political ambitions, 
they maintain that the relations between the 
USSR and the USA were characterized by 
infinite arguments and differences, rather 
than by cooperation. Thus, the idea is being 
put into the Western reader’s mind that 
long-term and stable cooperation lietwecn 
slates with different social systems is "im¬ 
possible” and, hence, a cold war is inevitable 
between them. 

The author focuses on examining the com¬ 
plex process of rapprochement of positions 
oi the two states on tlie basic issues of in¬ 
ter-allied relations {lend-lcase, the second 
front, postwar settlement, etc.) and the way 
the original differences were overcome and 
mutually acceptable agreements worked out. 
; A thorough scientific analysis of the course 
and results of diplomatic negotiations disclo¬ 
sing the contradictory nature of mutual re¬ 
lations between the slates with different 
class structures has become possible as a 
result of the wide use in the monograph of 
archival documents: both separate collections 
published in recent years by the USSR Mi¬ 
nistry of Foreign Affairs and those used 
for the first time in scholarly writings. 

The history of the Great Patriotic War, 
ns is justiffabiy noted in the monograph un- 
•Icr review, presents not only a vivid exam¬ 
ple of the Soviet pec^le's heroic struggle 
both at the front and in the rear, but also 


a memorable page in the history of So¬ 
viet diplomacy in its struggle against Nazi 
aggression, for bringing closer the victory 
over the enemy and laying a solid founda¬ 
tion of the postwar world. 

Correctly assessing the existing alignment 
of forces, the Soviet state’s might that was 
revealed in the course of the decisive bat¬ 
tles of the Second World War, President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt was aware of the 
importance of cooperatiom with the Soviet 
Union, and rejected the policy of confron¬ 
tation which the most reactionary US cir¬ 
cles proclaimed even at that period. 

Roosevelt’s realism, the author stresses, did 
not mean rejection of the class interests of 
the imperialist state, but at the same time 
he did not exaggerate its potentialities on 
the world scene and warned the US ruling 
circles, as it were, against pursuing an ad¬ 
venturist course aimed at aggravating the 
relations wilh the Soviet Union. Moreover, 
US imperialism’s striving for world supre¬ 
macy and for unlimited foreign expansion 
directly influenced US foreign policy of 
that period and later on shifted it to cold 
war lines. 

Characteristically, at that time the White 
House rejected an approach to a socialist 
state in the spirit of a “Soviet threat”, on 
which the US reactionary circles’ political 
line was based in the past and is based at 
the present. Obviously contrary to the senti¬ 
ments that were mounting in the US ruling 
quarters by ttie end of the war, President 
Roosevelt remarked in a confidential talk 
that the Russians were not going to devour 
tlie whole of Uic remaining part of Europe 
or the world, because they were a friendly 
people, having no crazy ideas of supremacy,, 
and tlie like, and having too much to do at 
home in Russia for years to come and not 
going to get new headaches (p. 173) 

The American working people and nume¬ 
rous friends of the USSR in the United Sta¬ 
tes exerted a considerable influence on shaping 
Washington's policy by tlicir actions, che¬ 
cked the activities of those forces who were 
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striving to prolong the wir and to organize 
back-stage deals with the Nazi Reich’s over- 
lords, in order to weaken the Soviet Union 
and ensure American supremacy” m the, 
coming postwar negotiations 

The book provides new fails about the 
establishment and devLlopinint of the allied 
relations between the USSR and the USA, 
in particular as regards lend lease, the se 
cond front, rendering mutual assistance to 
American and Soviet servicemen interned or 
taken prisoner, the US position with respect 
to the atrocities tlie Na/is committed on 
Soviet territory, US diplomacy’s attempts to 
organize espionage activities in the Soviet 
Union, and so on The monograph also co 
vers the course of the basic allied conferen 
ces during the war period 

There were all objective opportunities, the 
author stresses in conclusion, to continue the 
cooperation of the peoples of the USSR and 
the USA HI peace-time as well However, 
these opportunities were missed through the 
fault of the US ruling circles who unleashed 
a cold war against the socialist countries 
and launched a campaign for world supre 
macy 

How this ended is common knowledge In 
the 19705 tlie US ruling circles had to ad¬ 


mit that their policy of cold war, unrestri¬ 
cted arms race, and across-the-board conf¬ 
rontation with socialism was impotent and 
dangerous Steps had been taken towards 
detente, establishing the relations of con 
fidence and cooperation between the USSR 
and the USA, including in the field of arms 
race limitation on the basis of the existing 
military-strategic parity between the two po¬ 
wers However, the lesions of the past were 
not of benefit to the present American lea 
ders who are trying to revive a cold war 
atmosphere in the world, forgetting how the 
same attempt of their predecessors had 
ended 

The monograph under review is a useful 
study of the problems of Soviet American 
relations The questions raised by the author 
do not only clarify the historical aspect of 
the matter, but also graphically illustrate the 
present-day political and ideological struggle 
m the world The record of history and the 
recent practice of the Soviet American rela 
tions are an indisputable indication that 
there is no reasonable alternative in the 
modern world to peaceful coexistence and 
cooperation between states with different so 
cial systems 

N LEBEDEV 


Inter-African Relations: Difficulties and Prospects 
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Outstanding Problems of Inter-African Relations, Ed by Anatoly Gromyko, 
Corresponding Member of USSR Academy of Sciences Moscow, Mezhdu-^ ! 
narodnyie otnosheniya Publishers, 1983, 320 pp 


The book under review is a new compre¬ 
hensive study of the foreign policy problems 
of African countries carried out by a team 
of authors at the Africa Institute of the 
USSR Academy of Sciences The study deals 
with the relations among the states of 
the continent “ Although the 20 years that 
have elapsed since the Year of Africa is not 
historically a long period," the introduction 
reads, “it is sufficient for summing up some 
results of the formation of international re¬ 
lations on the continent and demonstrating 
their basic trends Moreover, the 20-year ex¬ 
perience makes it possible not only to reveal 
the basic laws which govern the formation 
and development of the system of intei-Afri¬ 


can relations but, as the authors of the mo 
nograph have tried to do, to look into 
the future of this system as well’ 
(pp 5 6) 

Naturally, the entire gamut of inter-Afri 
can relations is historically still undergo 
ing a transitional stage It would be stran 
ge to expect a different state of affairs, siu 
ce the revolutionary process of overcomuie: 
the old and making the new has alwav^ 
entailed the greatest difficulties However, one 
cannot deny the vital law emphasized by tin 
authors of the book that very many thing'' 
in the conditions of Africa’s young states ac* 
as a factor that unites rather than disunites 
them (p 263) 



The book under review examines a great 
variety of manifestations of inter-African 
relations, including those which the resear¬ 
cher has, up till now, seldom taken up, for 
example, the refugee problem, the role of Af¬ 
rica’s various public organizations in the de¬ 
velopment of inter-African tics, the relations 
among the countries of Arab and Tropical 
Africa, peculiarities of the relations among 
the Maghreb states, the activities of the 
African Socialist International, and so on. 
The authors have therefore focused on the 
cardinal trends in the activities of African 
stales, namely on the formation of a system 
of inter-African relations and the activities 
of the Organization of African Unity (OAU) 
on a modern stage, the processes of econo¬ 
mic integration in Africa, and greater coope¬ 
ration among the socialism-oriented countri¬ 
es. The attitude of various groups of states 
lo the major issues of modern international 
relations, including those of curbing the 
arms race, and of detente, has not been 
neglected 

The authors of the monograph emphasize 
m important feature of .African experience 
111 the history of international relations, i. c.. 
ihe newly-frce states’ capability to unite, 
within a very short period of time, into an 
independent continental organization set up 
without the imperialist powers’ involvement 
and distinguished by its anticolonialist and 
anti-imperialist orientation. And, although, 
as the authors note, the OAU’s actual pos¬ 
sibilities arc limited (in particular, in that 
It functions as a consultative body), this do¬ 
rs not belittle the significance of the Orga¬ 
nization’s activities aimed at solving Afri- 
la's most urgent tasks as laid down in the 
0.\U’s Charter, namely consolidation of uni¬ 
ty and solidarity of the African peoples, 
coordination and expansion of cooperation 
among them, safeguarding of their sovere¬ 
ignly and territorial integrity, and elimina¬ 
tion of all forms of colonialism and racism 
m Africa, in this connection, the authors 
•lie correct in stating that the OAU has 
come lo be regarded as an example for the 
other parts of the world, such as Latin Ame- 
fiea, where there have arisen tendencies to¬ 
wards interstate unification and the forma¬ 
tion of a number of organizations outside 
the OAS and without US participation (p. 43). 

The authors have rightly pointed out that 
m the course of evolution of African unity, 
miti-imperialist trends inherent in it from 
the very outset have become more pronoun¬ 
ced which, to a certain extent, is a response 


to hostile attacks by the forces of imperia¬ 
lism on the national liberation movement in 
Africa. This is graphically demonstrated in 
the book by examples of the OAU’s entire 
practical activities and by the actions af 
the African stales in the United Nations. 

It is hardly surprising, therefore, that in¬ 
ternational imperialism, alarmed by antiwar 
and anti-imperialist tendencies in Africa, is 
striving to split up the OAU and provoking 
friction and conflicts among the African sta¬ 
tes. The same goal governs the imperialist 
circles’ attempts to isolate the community 
of Africa’s independent states from the USSR 
and the other socialist community countries. 
In fact, as the authors of the book rightly 
emphasize, this course goes hand in hand 
with (he attempts to undermine the African 
unity, Ihe unity which the socialist world 
has always acclaimed (p. 73). 

The authors of the book focus on the 
mechanism of economic integration of Afri¬ 
can stales. As the authors of the monograph 
emphasize, following the final elimination of 
colonialism and racism, there arises the need 
for joint efforts for the economic develop¬ 
ment of the continent as the major goal. 
The monograph shows the difficulties facing 
the African countries along this path. These 
difficulties arise due to many reasons, such 
as African states’ dissociation which has ta¬ 
ken shape historically, continual participation 
in the system of capitalist international di¬ 
vision of labour and the negative effects of 
these circumstances on their economic deve¬ 
lopment, a lack of political will among the 
leaders, and sometimes a lack of desire to 
make temporary sacrifices for the sake of a 
perspective goal (pp. 77-79). 

The authors of the book note that general 
results of integration processes will prima¬ 
rily depend on the extent of unity of Afrh 
ca’s countries, awareness of their own inte¬ 
rests and counteraction to the uncontrolled 
activities of transnational monopolies, ex¬ 
pansion of equitable and mutually beneficial 
cooperation with the socialist countries which 
act as a counterweight to capitalist mono¬ 
polies, and the use of the positive experien¬ 
ce of economic integration of CMEA member 
countries. 

As a whole, the monograph under review 
covers a wide range of problems and gives 
a rather comprehensive insight into inter- 
African relations. At the same time, a num¬ 
ber of themes has not, in our view, lefen 
duly covered in the book. In particular, the 
role of Africa’s public organizations in the 
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struggle for peace on the present stage might 
have been revealed more fully. 

This new monograph is a substantial con¬ 
tribution to the elaboration of problems of 
African studies. In will be quite useful for 
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specialists, teachers and lecturers on intema- 
fiona) affairs. 

Professor G. FOKEYEV, 
0. Sc. (Hisfc) 


A Bastion of Peace and Socialism in South-East Asia 


M. P. Isayev, Y. N. Pivovarov, Foreign Policy of the Scclafist Republic of 
Vietnam, Moscow, Nauka Publishers, 1983, 216 pp. 


Vietnam’s long and heroic struggle for 
freedom and independence attracts keen in¬ 
terest on fhe part of the world public. The 
victory of tlic Vietnamese people in the strug¬ 
gle against US imperialist aggression usher¬ 
ed in a new age in the country’s history. 
As it was pointed out at the 4th Congress 
of the Communist Party of Vietnam, along 
with the victory in the liberation war and 
reunification of the country, the “Vietnamese 
revolution entered a new stage—the stage 
when the country, independent and reunited, 
fulfils the only strategic task: it materiali¬ 
zes a socialist revolution, marching quickly, 
energetically and confidently towards soci¬ 
alism.” 

The foreign policy course of the CPV and 
the SRV government is aimed at achieving 
this strategic goal. Vietnam now acts in the 
International arena as a full-fledged member 
of the socialist community. And it is quite 
natural and logical that relations with the 
countries of the world socialist system are 
in the focus of the overall foreign policy ac¬ 
tivities of socialist Vietnam. The authors 
of the book under review have quite logical¬ 
ly devoted a great part of their monograph 
to this particular field of SRV foreign policy 
activity. 

The SRV’s foreign policy has inherited the 
best, the most valuable elements that have 
been accumulated during the 30 years of in¬ 
ternational activity of the Democratic Repub¬ 
lic of Vietnam—the first working people’s 
stale in Southeast Asia. The 4tli and 5tli 
congresses, and plenary meetings of the 
Central Committee of the CPV approved a 
United Vietnam's foreign policy course—a 
course of friendship and cooperation with 
all countries. 


After the country’s reunification and the 
formation of the SRV, its relations with the 
Soviet Union and other socialist community 
countries developed further. Citing numerous 
facts, documents and examples, the authors 
of the monograpli show how year after year 
the relations were developing comprehensi¬ 
vely and acquired new forms. The book stres¬ 
ses that in recent years Vietnam’s relations 
with the Soviet Union and other socialist 
countries turned into a many-sided complex 
of diverse connections along the party, sta¬ 
te, economic, scientific and technological, and 
other lines. 

The underpinning of Viclnarn’s relations 
with other socialist countries is the growing 
fricndsliip between their Marxist-Leninist 
parties. Constant exchange of experience in 
socialist and communist construction at regu¬ 
lar meetings of Party leaders and reciprocal 
visits of delegations are a typical feature of 
today’s relations between the CPV and Ibc 
CPSU, and the fraternal parties of other so¬ 
cialist community countries. 

Agreements on friendship and cooperation 
concluded in 1977-1982 between Vietnam and 
the USSR, the GDR, Bulgaria, Czechoslova¬ 
kia, Mongolia and Cuba have become a sig¬ 
nificant stage in implementing the line pur¬ 
sued by the CPV aimed at all-TOund impro¬ 
vement and development of fraternal rela¬ 
tions with them. These important international 
legal documents endorse the fundamental 
principles that serve the basis of Vietnam’s 
relations with the countries of socialist com¬ 
munity. The signing of the Treaty <« 
Friendship and Cooperation on November 3, 
1978 in Moscow became a historic benchmark 
in developing relations between the USSR 
and Vietnam. By signing the Treaty th® 
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Soviet and Vietnamese parties coniirraed the¬ 
ir determination to continue strengthening 
relations of unshakeable friendship, solida¬ 
rity and brotherly mutual assistance based 
on the principles of socialist internationalism, 
to develop steadily political relations and 
to further all-round cooperation, and support 
one another in every possible way. 

The economic cooperation that strengthens 
fiom year to year plays an important role 
111 building Vietnam’s national economy and 
figures prominently in Vietnam’s relations 
with the socialist countries. Vietnam’s te¬ 
chnical and economic cooperation is, as the 
book amply shows, of great importance for 
con-solidating the Vietnamese economy, which 
IS developing under specific conditions cau¬ 
sed by the great damage inflicted to the 
country’s national economy by many years 
of imperialist aggression It should also be 
taken into account that in tlie now-uniled 
North and South Vietnam there are differen- 
lcs in the socio-economic structure. 

Along with the Soviet Union and other 
socialist community countries, socialist Viet¬ 
nam IS fighting consistency for peace and 
detente, for the elimination of dangerous mi¬ 
litary hotbeds in the world. Together with 
Laos and Kampuchea the SRV, in line with 
its traditional policy of peace, friendship and 
goodneighbouriiness, advocates the normali- 
/.ation of relations in the region, including 
member countries of the Association of So¬ 
uth-East Asian Nations (ASEAN). Vietnam 
is developing cooperation with the countries 
freed from colonial yoke, it participates ac¬ 
tively in the non-aligned movement, promo¬ 
tes this movement on positions of anli-im- 
perialist solidarity, and is in favour of clo¬ 


ser cooperation of the non-aligned states 
with socialist countries and all progressive 
forces in the world. 

Some chapters of the book deal with in¬ 
terstate relations between Vietnam and ca¬ 
pitalist states, with Vietnam’s participation 
in the international economic division of 
labour. After the Paris Agreement in 1973 
socialist Vietnam established diplomatic re¬ 
lations with a number of developed capitalist 
countries. After Vietnam’s reunification its 
diplomatic, trade and economic relations with 
Western countries expanded significantly. 

The efforts of the Vietnamese people aimed 
at building socialism, at strengthening peace, 
security and cooperation in Southeast Asia 
and throughout the world have won high 
international prestige to socialist Vietnam. 
This IS also proved by the fact that more than 
110 stales of the world maintain diplomatic 
relations with Vietnam and more than 60 
states maintain trade and economic relations. 
Relying on the support of the socialist com¬ 
munity countries and marching shoulder to 
shoulder with ttie peoples of Laos and Kam¬ 
puchea, the SRV has become a reliable bul¬ 
wark of socialism and progress in Southeast 
Asia. 

Foreign Policy o[ the Socialist Republic 
of Vietnam is a major contribution to rese¬ 
arch into the foreign policy activity of the 
first socialist state in Southeast Asia. One 
can note with satisfaction that specialists on 
Vietnam and all readers •ntercsted in inter¬ 
national relations among the stales of Indo¬ 
china and Southeast Asia on tlie whole have 
received a valuable aid in this monograph, 

A. SILANIH 
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Contribution to the Development 
of International Cooperation 


The USSR in Economic, Scientiile and Technological Organizations of the UN, 

Mezhdunarodnyie otnosheniya Publishers, Moscow, 1983, 381 pp. 


The monograph under review has been 
compiled under the editorship of Academi¬ 
cian Dzhermcn Gvishiani, by a team of 
authors embracing leading workers from a 
number of ministries and departments, pro¬ 
minent Soviet experts and scholars. It deals 
with a number of important issues—the 
effort lo restructure international economic 
relations, foreign trade, industrialization of 
young states, transnational corporations’ 
activities and technical assistance. Neverthe¬ 
less, comprehensive coverage of the problems 
touched on in the collection has not inter¬ 
fered with the integrity of exposition and 
logical treatment of the principles of the 
USSR's activities in the United Nations. 

The monograph has amply shown that in 
its approach to the problems of economic and 
scientific and technological cooperation, the 
Soviet Union is always guided not by the 
considerations of expediency, but by the ba¬ 
sic principles of equality, non-intcrference in 
internal affains, observance of the right of 
peoples to be masters of their own desti¬ 
nies, and fulfilment in good faith of obliga¬ 
tions under international treaties. The book 
covers in detail the USSR’s proposals for 
restructuring rnternstional economic relations 
on a just, democratic basis; the principles 
underlying the activities of UNCTAD; the 
realization of the objectives and tasks in¬ 
volved in the international strategy of de¬ 
velopment for the 1980s; trends in the acti¬ 
vities of the UN in the scientific and techno¬ 
logical sphere; the principles of rendering 
technical assistance; and a number of ot¬ 
hers Due to the efforts of the Soviet Union 
and the fraternal socialist countries, the 
United Nations adopted many progressive 
decisions aimed at preventing the USA and 
its allies from establishing discriminatory 
rules and norms in international organiza¬ 
tions. 

Of special significance in the USSR's acti¬ 
vities in UN economic, scientific and tech- 
■ological organizations is the assistance ren¬ 


dered to the developing countries in overcom¬ 
ing their backwardness. The factual material 
cited in the book graphically testifies to the 
major role played by both the USSR's sup¬ 
port of the just demands by the newly-free 
countries and the Soviet Union’s contribution 
within the UN framework to the development 
of their economic, scientific and technologi¬ 
cal potential. Thus, in the course of its par¬ 
ticipation in the activities of the United 
Nations Development Programme (UNDP) 
the Soviet Union has helped to realize more 
than 300 major projects in 75 countries 
(p. 214). The USSR is one of the principal 
suppliers of equipment and materials within 
the UNDP framework. 

A vivid description of the intensity of the 
struggle in the UN on topical economic, sci 
entific and technological problems is given 
in Chapter IV dealing with the struggle for 
restructuring international economic relations 
at the 11th Special Session of the UN Gene 
rat Assembly and in Chapter IX on tlic 
Soviet Union’s participation in the UN’s ac¬ 
tivities in the sphere of science and techno 
logy. 

Chapter IV discusses the idea ttjat when 
ever the developing countries count on bi¬ 
lateral negotiations with the West to realize 
a new international economic order, they 
meet with failure and again see for them¬ 
selves the necessity to concentrate their 
efforts in the UN where they can draw on 
support from the socialist countries. Such 
situations arose after the debacle of the 1977 
Conference North-South in Paris and after 
the Cancun meeting (Mexico) in 1981. 

The authors of the book emphasize tlie 
task of securing unity of actions on the part 
of socialist and developing countries on an 
anti-imperialist'' basis, which is especially 
urgent in the current period of the aggrava¬ 
ted international situation (p. 76). As 
shown by the authors, the inconsistent stand 
taken by developing countries, by the Group 
of 77 in particular, on a number of issues 






only offers the West fresh loopholes and 
boomerangs on the newly-free countries 
themselves. 

Chapter IX primarily considers the USSR’s 
great role in international scientific and 
technological cooperation. The Soviet Union, 
through international agreements, is partici¬ 
pating in elaborating over 4,000 problems 
and themes, that is, practically in all re¬ 
alms of science and technology (p. 181). 
The Soviet Union actively promoted the 
adoption of progressive decisions by the 
1979 UN Conference on Science and Techno¬ 
logy at Vienna, which became a landmark 
in the development of international scienti¬ 
fic and technological cooperation. In a ten¬ 
se struggle with representatives of the im¬ 
perialist powers, the socialist countries suc¬ 
ceeded in having Ihejr major political pro¬ 
visions included in the Programme of Action 
adopted by the Conference. By the same to¬ 
ken it was clearly stated that the influence 
of .science and technology on the course of 
world development should proceed m the 
context of the common efforts by the peop¬ 
les to secure lasting peace and social 
|)rogress. 

The book considers from a practical ang¬ 
le the struggle in the UN against the neo¬ 
colonialist strategy of the transnational 
corporations (TNCs). Through describing 
the long-standing elaboration of a code of 
conduct for TNCs, the authors expose the 
underlying cause of the obstructionist met¬ 
hods resorted to by Western diplomacy in 
its efforts to prevent any serious limitation 
of the exploitation of the developing count¬ 
ries by monopoly capital. 

The line of the Western powers aimed at 
involving the developing countries in the 
orbil of the neocolonialist international di- 
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vision of labour is countered in the UN by 
the progressive concept of industrializing the 
young states supported by the Soviet Union, 
other socialist countries and the majority of 
the newly-indcpendent countries. Wi¬ 
thin the framework of the United 
Nations Industrial Development Or¬ 
ganization (UNIDO), the Soviet Union is 
rendering assistance to developing countries 
in drawing up their national long-term plans 
for industrial development, in strengthening 
the position of the state sector and mobiliz¬ 
ing internal resources. 

In its struggle against restructuring world 
economic life on a democratic basis. Wes¬ 
tern diplomacy is ever more actively using 
the latest inventions by bourgeois ideologists, 
who seek to camouflage the essence of the 
exploitative relations in the world capitalist 
economy. For this reason, the authors were 
correct in including a special section (Chap¬ 
ter V) dealing with the criticism of Western 
concepts of a new international economic 
order 

However, the monograph covers insuffici- 
enlly the extremely significant question of 
the effectiveness of the UN mechanism in 
the sphere of economic and technological 
cooperation. An analysis of this kind would 
enable one to single out more distinctly both 
the positive elements and the dangerous 
trends of formalization and bureaucratization 
of the international mechanism, of the com¬ 
ing into existence of a “supranational stra¬ 
tum” fulfilling in actual fact a social as¬ 
signment from the Western ideologists. 

On the whole, the monograph will undoub¬ 
tedly be of great interest to readers. 

Professor E. OBMINSICY, 
D. Sc. (Econ.) 


Malta: Road of Changes 


'AAAAAA/WVAA^VWWW^^^N/VWWWWN^AA^NAAA/V'AA/WVAA/XAA/VAAAAAAAAA/XAAAAAAAAT^ 

5 B. I. Kudryavtsev, MaHa. British Flag is Lowered, Ed. by Anafoly Gromyko, | 
< . Moscow, Nauka Publishers, 1983, 168 pp. | 
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Numerous articles and other materials on 
•lie course of events in Malta have been re¬ 
peatedly published in Soviet periodicals, 
•'p till now, however, there have been no 
sliidies on the basic problems of its dome¬ 
stic and foreign policies. The recent mono¬ 


graph by B. Kudryavtsev gives a picture 
of Malta’s economic and inner political de¬ 
velopment from the first days of its indepen¬ 
dence, showing the evolution of its for¬ 
eign policy notions. Drawing on original fa¬ 
ctual material, the author dwells on the di- 
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verse aspects of life in present-day Malta, 
its struggle to strengtiien its economic inde¬ 
pendence and raise its prestige in inter¬ 
national relations, including those dealing 
with problems conceining the Medilerrancan 
as a lull) of world politics. 

Noting Malta’s progress in restructuring 
and developing its national economy, which 
has been oriented in the past on serving 
Britain's military needs, the author links 
this pi ogress with the line of Uie Labour 
govermnenl Ibat assumed power in 1971, 
on involving the stale in the country’s eco¬ 
nomic dcnelopincnt on a larger scale 
(p. 151) 

Of irilcrosl are the chapters on Malta’s 
foreign policy. The task facing the young 
state to create an economy that would 
not have to depend financially on the is¬ 
land's exploitation as a British military ba¬ 
se prompted the search for ways to establish 
cooperation with all countries. 

A noteworthy step towards strengthening 
the coinilry’s independence and sovereignty 
was its government’s decision to break off 
relations with NATO and sign a new agree¬ 
ment with Britain to determine the final 
date of withdrawal from its military bases 
on the country’s territory. In 1979 an end 
was put to British military presence m Mal¬ 
ta and in 1981 it declared itself a neutral 
state pursuing a policy of non-alignment. 
In this connection the author dwells at 
length on the complex political and diplo¬ 
matic manoeuvres undertaken by London and 
NATO to retain Malta within their orbit. 

At the same lime the monograph emphasi¬ 
zes the significance of the external factors 
fhal helped the Maltese government to rea¬ 
lize measures aimed at enhancing the coun- 
tiy’s economic and political independence 
and national sovereignly. Malta’s emergen¬ 
ce as an active force in mternalional rela¬ 
tions showed that “amidst the growing 
influence of the USSR and other countries 
of tlie socialist community and the changing 
balance and alignment of forces inside the 
imperialist camp there appeared real pos¬ 
sibilities for the so-called small states to 
pursue an independent and positive foreign 


policy” {p. 125). 

Undoubtedly, advance along the road of 
independence and social progress will yet 
demand no small effort from Malta so as 
to enhance the role of the state in accele¬ 
rating socio-economic development, to coun¬ 
teract the attempts of foreign capital’s un¬ 
checked penetration into the Maltese econo¬ 
my, reduce unemployment, etc. 

Naturally one cannot disregard the fact 
that the imperialist forces have not abando¬ 
ned their attempts and schemes to use Mal¬ 
ta in one way or another for their global 
aggressive aims As is emphasized m the 
book, “Malta’s departure in its foreign po¬ 
licy from its former one-sided orientation on 
the West ran counter to Washington’s stra¬ 
tegic plans m the Mediterranean...” (146). 
The recently begun deployment of US crui¬ 
se missiles by tlie USA and NATO m Sici¬ 
ly cannot but complicate the situation in 
neighbouring independent Malta 

Highly important for the young republic 
is tbe development of equitable and mutual¬ 
ly advantageous relations with the socia¬ 
list states. The author notes that following 
the dismantling of foreign military bases 
in Malta there emerged a favourable atmo¬ 
sphere for the development of Soviet-Malle- 
se relations. The USSR has declared its 
recognition of, and respect and support for 
Malta’s status as a neutral state pursuing 
a policy of iioii-aligmnenl. A number of the 
interstate agreements concluded between the 
Soviet Union and Malta can undoubtedly 
promote the country’s further progress along 
its chosen road. 

Although it is far from easy to make an 
even study of the entire gamut of questions 
pertaining to this slate in a rathdr short 
work, it would have been worthwhile to 
speak of the emergence in Malta of its first 
political workers’ organization and dwell in 
greater detail on the history of its people’s 
struggle for democratic rights in the colo¬ 
nial period. However, these shortcomings do 
not detract from the book’s overall merits 

Professor V. SHCHETININ, 
D. Sc. (Econ). 
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CMEA: Cooperafion in Science and Technology if Development of the 
Hungarian Economy ★ Burma ★ Italy if Elections Without a Real Choi¬ 
ce if An "Armless" West: Reality and Fantasy 


CMEA: Cooperation in Science and Technology 


The socialist community countries are 
working hard to raise the efficiency of 
their national economies The speeding-up of 
scientific and technological progress, rapid 
introduction of its achievements in the pro¬ 
duction, consistent pooling of efforts of the 
CMEA countries in this fieild are among the 
major directions at intensifying their eco¬ 
nomies. 

During the years of the people’s power a 
vast scientific and technological potential 
has been formed in the fraternal countiies, 
a broad network of research and design in¬ 
stitutes and agencies has been organiicd, a 
modern experimental base has been set up, 
highly skilled scientists and specialists have 
been trained About one-third of world sci¬ 
entists are employed in the CMEA countries, 
totalling 5 5 million people. 

Achievements made by scientists in the 
socialist countries are well-known and indis¬ 
putable. An important role has been played 
by their scientific and technological coopera¬ 
tion. At present, within the framework of 
multilateral interaction alone about 3,000 
scientific and technological organizations 
from socialist community countries take 
part, 63 coordination centres are functioning, 
as weH as several international institutes, 
centres for upgrading skflls of research asso¬ 
ciates, laboratories, scientific and production 
associations 

The CMEA Committee on Scientific and 
Technological Cooperation plays the leading 
role of sponsor and coordinator of coopera¬ 
tion on a multilateral basis. The Committee 
consists of heads of national departments in 
the field of science and technology. The Com¬ 
mittee bas its standing working bodies: 
boards on cooperation in the field of fuel and 
energy profaSems, and on environmental pro- 
hxtion matters, working groups for training 


and upgrading skills of research associates 
and forecasting, and also a group of CMEA 
experts for contacts with other international 
sacnlific and technological organizations. 

More than 16,000 theoretical and applied 
works have been carried out during the last 
decade in the course of implementing the 
Comprcheiisivt Programme of socialist eco¬ 
nomic integration and plans of scientific and 
technological cooperation. 

At present, the pooling of scientific facili¬ 
ties is effected on the basis of the Guidelines 
for Scientific and Technologica'l Cooperation 
of the CMEA countries up to 1990, which 
deal with 182 vital intersectoral problems of 
fundamental and applied nature in the field 
of industry, the agro-industrial complex, 
water management, transport and construc¬ 
tion. 

Previous cooperation experience has shown 
that integration of scientific potentials shor¬ 
tens the deadlines for joint research, their 
results often .serve the basis for renewing 
the assortment of products, up-dating of 
production processes, cxpan-sion of interna¬ 
tional specialization and co-production and 
yield a great economic effect. 

For instance, the achievements of the 
CMEA countries in exploring outer space un¬ 
der the Intercosmos programme are well- 
known. Technical devices have been develo¬ 
ped for remote exploration of the Earth, and 
the latest instruments have been developed 
for multispectral photography, including a 
device for deciphering pholographs, etc. Spa¬ 
ce flights of international crews of the So¬ 
viet Union and O'ther CMEA member coun¬ 
tries have been made. 

The deveilopment of a scientific and in¬ 
dustrial base for computer technology in the 
CMEA countries has become a major joint 
SKcess. Series production of models of the 
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standard system of the RYAD-1 and RYAD-2 
computers has been irrtlia'cd. The first stage 
of third generation computers has been in¬ 
troduced. 

The unclear power industry of the com¬ 
munity is developing on a comprehensive 
and coordinated basis. European socialist 
states have mastered virtually all nomencla¬ 
ture of equipment for nuclear power plants 
with VVER-440 power units. The current 
five-year plan period is witnessing the tran¬ 
sition to a new generation of equipment for 
nuclear power plants with VVER-1000 reac¬ 
tors. with an electricity capacity of 1 mil¬ 
lion kw .Scientists from the fraternal coun¬ 
tries arc greatly contributing to the solution 
of the problem. Within a coordinated pro¬ 
gramme, specialists of the CMEA countries 
arc also participating in developing fast bre¬ 
eder reactor installations of bigger capacity, 
in research into thermonuclear synthesis, 
and the development of the large TOKA- 
MAK-15 installation at the Kurchatov Nuc¬ 
lear Energy Institute 

in recent decade 03 new types of machine¬ 
ry, equipment and technological lines have 
been put into operation as well as 86 new 
techniques in the comprehensive utilization 
of raw timber 

A number of techniques have been develo¬ 
ped for the production of protein from oil¬ 
bearing seeds, secondary raw material of 
the dairy and meat industry, and also 
through microbiological synthesis. Industri¬ 
al introduction of these techniques has yield¬ 
ed a great economic effect for the CMEA 
countries. On the basis of the studies com¬ 
pleted the CMEA countries have produced 
more than 1,000 types of new foodstuffs in¬ 
cluding about 300 varieties of baby food. 

In the field of biophysics, the Morphoqii- 
arit automatic microstruclure anylizer has 
been designed. It makes possible computer 
research into microobjects such as form 
blood elements, tissue cells, chromosomes, 
and fine dispersion media. The instrument 
has been purchased by firms in Great Britain, 
the USA, France, the FRG and other coun¬ 
tries. 

Joint efforts by selectionists from the so¬ 
cialist countries have brougth about 180 
new varieties and hybrids of winter and 
spring wheat, winter and spring barley, rye, 
triticale, out of which about 80 crops have 
been regionalized and are widely used in the 
community countries. For instance, on the 
basis of the well-known Bezostaya-1 wheat, 


such crops have been developed as the Jt>- 
biliyar-1 in Bulgaria, Slavia in Czechoslova¬ 
kia, Partizanka in Yugoslavia, Martorivasar-4 
iu Hungary, and other crops that placed 
first in tests held under UN auspices. In 
individual socialist countries crops developed 
by the CMEA selectionists yield 8.5 to 12 
Ions of grain per hectare. 

In the process of implementing the prog¬ 
ramme of scientific and technological coope¬ 
ration in the field of environmental protec¬ 
tion and rational utilization of natural re¬ 
sources more than 2,000 studies have been 
accomplished among which about 750 have 
been iiilroduccd in production. On the basis 
of these studies the CMEA countries have 
set up mass production of gas purification 
and water treatment equipment, and measur¬ 
ing instrument designs. 

On the whole, recently scientists and spe¬ 
cialists of the CMEA countries have been 
jointly tackling about 4,000 subject areas. 
Every year 200 to 300 new or improved des¬ 
igns of machines, insiruments and equipment 
are developed, 100 to 150 technological pro¬ 
cesses are elaborated or impoved and 100 
to 120 new materials and preparations are 
produced Within the framework of the com¬ 
munity diverse assistance is provided in de¬ 
veloping science and technology in Vietnam, 
Cuba and Mongolia. In particular, during 
the last five-year plan period alone European 
socialist countries trained 54 doctors of sci¬ 
ences and 1,767 candidates of sciences from 
among Vietnamese, Cuban and Mongolian 
nationals 

Today the achievements of the scientific 
and technological revolution often lead lo a 
teclinological restructuring in one production 
sphere or another. In this respect, mow, as 
never before, there is a necessity for a more 
organic pooling of scientific potentials of 
socialist countries, a concentration of forces 
in key areas. A first step to achieve it is 
the coordination of strategic fields in deve¬ 
loping science and technology. Upon the ini¬ 
tiative of the CMEA Committee on Scientific 
and Technological Cooperation within the 
framework of the community, the interested 
CMEA countries are to elaborate a long-term 
comprehensive scientific and technological 
programme up to the end of the century. H 
will involve complex issues such as a con¬ 
sistent development of the fuel and energy 
base of national economies, saving of ma¬ 
terial and labour resources, improvement of 
'labour productivity through complex mecha¬ 
nization and automation of production. 
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Priority areas of scientific and technologi- 
c:il progress involve automation of producti¬ 
on processes on the basis of promising com 
piilcr technoJogy means, primarily, micro¬ 
processors, micro- and minicomputers, the 
development of programme management de- 
ML-es, creation of a standardized clement 
li.ise for electronic technology, including the 
production of highly pure materials and 
special technological equipment, introduction 


of manipulator robots and other mechaniza¬ 
tion devices for labour-intensive processes. 

Improvement of scientific and technologi¬ 
cal cooperation was discussed at recent meet¬ 
ings of the CMEA session. The measures 
elaborated at the meetings stimulate socialist 
integration in science and technology. 


A. OBOROTOV 


Development of the Hungarian Economy 


In 1983, Hungary’s national economy de- 
I loped on the whole, in line with plans 
rr isaged and the course of economic poli- 
V The main result was the achievement of 
ii.ijor economic targets, including the iin- 
)H)vement of the external economic balance 
.till (he maintenance of the country’s sol- 
iiicy under complicated conditions Main- 
nidiicc of economic indices at the previous 
i\el and in some cases their reduction was 
I lollow-up of prolonged unfavourable situa- 
iiii in foreign trade, losses due to changing 
"leign trade prices, and draught. .At the 
jiitie time labour efficiency upgrading of 
:oods and improvement of their compctiti- 
iiicss did not always meet the requirements. 
According to the Statislical Agency, the 
i.dional income readied the planned volume, 
lightly exceeding the 1982 level. The niim- 
"T of those employed in the sphere of ma- 
iTial production showed a 1.5 per cent dec¬ 
ease, while per capita labour productivity 
f those employed grew by 3.1 per cent. In- 
iiistrial production showed a one per cent 
nercase with more dynamic development of 
ower generation, chemical and machinebu- 
'ding industries. 

Owing to unfavourable conditions gross 
^ilput of agriculture was below the 1982 Ic- 
Grains harvesting equalled 13.7 min 
ous, that of beetroot was 30 per cent less 
'lan in 1982, that of vegetables and potatoes 
.V 10 to 15 per cent, and fruits by 14 per 
ent. 

Animal husbandry output showed a 3-per 
^nt increase, by the end of the year there 
'rre 9,833,000 pigs and 1,907,000 head of 
attic. Per capita meat production was 140 kg. 
®y this index Hungary ranks fifth in 
t'r world after New Zealand, Great Britain, 
hi-stralia and Argentina. 

incomes and consumption remained 
" the 1982 leveJ. Average wages and sala¬ 


ries of workers and employees increased by 
4.6 per cent, peasants’ incomes by 3.5 per 
cent, and payments and allowances from 
social consumption funds showed a 9-per 
cent increase. Tlie level of retail prices in- 
crea.sed, as it had been envisaged, by appro¬ 
ximately 7.5 per cent. In 1983, about 74,000 
new flats were built, including 16,000 slatc- 
owni'd ones. 

Hungary’s interiialional economic and tra¬ 
de relations are developing, willi e.vport sha¬ 
re in ruble turnover growing steadily E.vport 
voliiine in convertible ciuicncy exceeded the 
1982 level along with llie reduction of im¬ 
port, vvhicli rcsullcd in improvement of the 
foreign trade balance as compared to the 

previous level. 

Tile Soviet Union ranks high in Hunga¬ 
ry’s foreign trade and economic relations 
From July 18 to 23, 1983, an official friendly 
visit to (he USSR was made by a govern¬ 
ment and Party delegation of the flniiga- 
rian People’s Republic headed by Janos Ra¬ 
dar, I'irst Secretary of the Central Coinmil- 
lee of the Elungarian Socialist Workers’ Par¬ 
ly. Negotiations between tlie Soviet and 
Hungarian leaders were held in tlie atmos¬ 
phere of friendship, cordiality and nuitiial 
understanding typical of Soviet-Hiingarian 
relations. 

During the visit new agreements on eco¬ 
nomic cooperation were signed. Specialists 
from Hungary will take part in (he recon¬ 
struction of the Zarya and Parizhskaya Korn- 
muna footwear factories, the Likino bus 
manufacturing plant, and a number of enter¬ 
prises of the light and food industries. Tlie 
agreement on aluminium has been e.\tended 
till 1990 under which the USSR is to pro¬ 
cess 530,000 tons of bauxites annually while 
the aluminium smelted is to be returned to 
Hungary minus the portion in payment for 
smelting. Cooperation continues in the field 
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of production technology of maize growing. 
The existing agreement, apart from Molda¬ 
via, will also apply to the Ukraine. 

In I984, factors such as improving the 
efficiency of production and its structure, 
improvement of (lie quality of products and 
reduction of production costs are laid down 
as the ha.sis for developing Hungary’s econo¬ 
my. In iiidiJ.stry as well as in agriculture 
work will continue to save energy and ma¬ 
terials so as to save 13,000-14,000 min fo¬ 
rints for the national economy by reducing 
material and energy intensive processes. It 
is planned to incrca.se the national income 
and iiidiislrial production by 1 5 to 2 per 
cent, while attention will be focussed on ad¬ 
vanced rates of machinebuilding production. 

It IS planned to harvest not less than 
15 niln tons of cereals, which will provide 
1.4 tons per capita—one of the highest le¬ 
vels in (he world. Boosting the livestock 
breeding remains one of the central tasks. 

Cash incomes of the population including 
social payments will grow by approximately 
8 per cent, while average wages and sala¬ 
ries will increase by 4.8 to 5 per cent. A ty¬ 
pical lealure is tliat the wages and salaries 
increase will be directly coordinated with 
the growth of labour productivity, efficiency 
and quality It is planned to construct 
70,000-74,000 flats during the year. More 
than 1,100 class rooms of general education 
schools will be built. The network of nurse¬ 
ries and kindergartens is to be expanded, 
and the fiospital accommodation increased. 

Consumption and real incomes will re¬ 
main on the i!)8.3 level. It is expected that 
retail prices will grow by 7-8 per cent. In 
the industry and construction a transition 
will begin to a 40-hour work week. 

It is expected that the new year will also 
be a fruitlul one for Soviet-Hungarian trade 
and economic cooperation. In accordance 
with the Protocol signed in December 1983 
commodities turnover between the two co¬ 
untries will be in excess of 8,600 min rubles. 


About onc-lhird of reciprocal commodities 
turnover of the USSR and Hungary will be 
effected within the framework of specializa¬ 
tion and coproduction. 

The bulk of Hungarian imports will be 
energy carriers, machinebuilding products 
and raw materials. Hungary will receive 
3,670 tractors, 4,000 trucks and 27,400 cars 
in exchange for Hungarian supplies of bu¬ 
ses, units and assemblies, and also certain 
types of composite items. The USSR will 
continue supplies to Hungary of subway cars 
(by 1984 Hungary received 300 cars pro-^ 
duced at the Mytishchi machinebuilding 
plant), and mining rescue equipment. As to 
consumer goods, Hungarian orders will 
include 5.5 min rubles’ worth of clocks and 
watches, 25,000 photo cameras, 245,000 pictu¬ 
re tubes, about 30,000 Junost and Eleklroni- 
ka TV-sets, Saratov-120, Minsk-280 refrige¬ 
rators, etc. 

Hungary will supply to the USSR 7,600 
Ikarus passenger buses, and spare parts, ra¬ 
dio relay equipment and radio mca.suring in¬ 
struments, complete laboratories, and envi¬ 
ronmental protection equipment to the tune 
of about 30 min rubles, and 5I sets of su¬ 
permarket equipment in Moscow, Kiev, Vilni¬ 
us. Lvov, Poltava and Irkutsk. 

Cooperation will be expanded in the fie/d 
of agro-industrial complexes. Receiving from 
the USSR fertilizers and other chemical 
products, Hungary will supply to the USSR 
highly elTcctive pesticides and foodstiitfs, 
fresh fruils, canned vegetables, poultry, etc. 

Formidable tasks face the Hungarian eco¬ 
nomy in 1984. Their solution, according to 
Hungary’s leadership, requires great efforts 
on the part of all the Hungarian people. The 
fulfilment of the tasks set in 1984*“ plan i-s 
to be facilitated by the socialist emulation 
movement of the country’s labour collectives 
in honour of the 40th anniversary of tte 
Hungarian People’s Republic to be celebrated J 
in 1985. 't'j 

N. TURKCr I 


Burma 


The Socialist Republic of the Union of 
Burma is a country in Southeast Asia, in the 
northwest part of the Indochinese Peninsula 
and the adjacent part of the mainland. The 
islarrds along the coastline also belong to 
its territory. It borders on India, Bangladesh, 


China, Laos and Thailand and has an 
of 678,000 square kilometres, its population 
is 35,3 min. 

The majority of the population—the Buf" 
mese (about 73 per cent)—live in the sout¬ 
hern and central parts of the country. About 
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t 70 nationalities and tribes live in the outly¬ 
ing areas. The largest of them are the Ka¬ 
rens, the Kayahs, the Mons and the Kachins. 
About half a million emigrants from India, 
B.Tiigladcsh and Pakistan as well as 400,000 
Chinese live on the sea-coast in the delta 
of the Irrawaddy River. 

The capital is Rangoon (2 5 min people). 
Oflicial language, the Burmese. The main 
religion is Buddhism, though there are also 
Moslems, Christians, Hinduists and the fol- 
owers of traditional religions. 

The first states on the territory of Burma 
rang up at the beginning of our era. In 
Ihe 9th century, the Pagan state (called 
so by the name of its capital—Pagan), one 
of Ihe largest in the Southeast Asia, was 
formed in the middle stream of the Irra¬ 
waddy River. The collapse of this state be¬ 
ginning from the 13th century ended by the 
Mongol invasion. A period of feudal discord 
(ollowed. In the 16th century, the Burmese 
rulers of the Toungoo principality tried to 
unite the country. At the end of the 16th 
anliiry, when the slate started weakening 
.Hid disintegrating, the first Europeans—the 
Portuguese, and then the Dutch and the Bri- 
—appeared in Burma. 



hi the mid-18th century Burma entered 
3 new period of its history which led to the 
final unification of the country and the fur¬ 
ther development of feudalism. Burma began 
’0 be colonized by the British by the start 
“t the 19th century. In November 1885, Bri¬ 
tain unleashed the third British-Burmese war 
in February 1886 included Burma in the 


list of its colonics. The annexation gave a 
start to a large-scale partisan movement 
which was suppressed by the coloni^ists 
only several years later. 

The end of the I9th and the beginning of 
the 20th century was marked for Burma by 
the rise of the national- liberation movement 
that reached its peak in the late thirties. It 
was the time when Marxism started spread¬ 
ing in Burma with the Burmese Communist 
Party formed in 1939. 

Facing the mass people’s movement, the 
colonial authorities had to make concessions. 
In 1935 Burma obtained its own Constitu¬ 
tion, and the parliament was formed on its 
basis. The colonial dependence remained, 
however, and in 1937, Burma became a se¬ 
parate colony not included into India. 

A new wave of national-liberation struggle 
coincided with the Second World War. The 
invasion of the Japanese army and the oc¬ 
cupation of the main districts of Burma in 
December 1941 triggered off anIi-Japanese 
liberation movement which in 1944 united 
all patriotic and revolutionary forces into 
the Anti-l'ascist People’s Freedom League 
(AFPFL). The Burmese national hero Aung 
San headed the League. The patriotic Bur¬ 
mese army led by Aung San, Ne Win and 
their coinrades-in-arms has become the main 
force of the liberation struggle. 

In 1945-1947 all the liberation forces unit¬ 
ed under the AFPFL against the British 
colonialists who returned to Burma This na¬ 
tionwide movement made impossible the 
restoration of the colonial order. On Octo¬ 
ber 17, 1947 a British-Burmese treaty was 
signed, which proclaimed Burma an inde¬ 
pendent sovereign stale. On January 4, 1948, 
the independence of Burma was proclaimed 
officially. 

Since 1947, independent Burma has lived 
through a difficult time. The 1950s were 
marked by gradual overcoming of the colo¬ 
nial past and the consequences of the rapa¬ 
cious Japanese occupation. It was then that 
certain social reforms, the agrarian included, 
were put through. Those were the years 
when the country worked out its foreign po¬ 
licy course making the foundation for its 
international relations, including those with 
the socialist countries. Burma was one of 
the initiators and active participants of the 
i955 Bandung Conference. 

In March 1962, the Revolutionary Council 
organized by patriotic- and revolutionary- 
minded army officers and headed by General 
Ne Win, came to power. This Council proc- 
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laimed the declaration The Burmese Way to 
Socialism which rejected the capitalist way 
of development In July 1962, the Burma So¬ 
cialist Programme Party (BSPP) was form¬ 
ed. According to its Charter, the BSPP was 
the workers’ party destined to become “the 
genuine leader of the revolution”. During 
the years of its existence the BSPP has 
gone a long way from a small organization 
to the mass party supported by the 8-milli¬ 
on peasants' organization, the workers’ orga¬ 
nization, the Central Council of cooperators 
and the many-thousand youth organization 
Lanzin 

The coming to power of the Revolutionary 
Council and the formation of the BSPP 
brought about a period of anti-imperialist 
and anticolonial reformations. In 1963-1966 
banks, foreign trade, oil industry, power ge¬ 
neration, communications and a considerable 
part of mining industry, conslruclion and 
liome trade were nationalized. In 1963, the 
income tax with a steep scale was intro¬ 
duced. Thanks to these measures British 
monopolistic capital was ousted out of Bur¬ 
ma, the foreign bourgeoisie was weakened 
and the national bourgeoisie restricted con¬ 
siderably. 

In 1962-1965 the important anti-landow¬ 
ners and anti-usurers laws defending pea¬ 
sants’ rights were adopted. The Revolutio¬ 
nary Council pursues a policy of material 
support of peasants and further development 
of agriculture In 1965, the land rent was 
abolished. In 1982, over 2.5 million peasants 
received state loans for acquiring high-grade 
.seeds, fertilizers and agricultural equipment. 
The planned irrigation of lands is going on 
in the country All this made it possible for 
Burmese agriculture to reach record crops of 
its main culture—rice. 

National industry is rapidly developing. 
The share of state and cooperative sectors 
of the economy is gradually increasing. Since 
1969, Burma has been carrying on mass 
campaign against illiteracy planning to con¬ 
clude it by 1990. 


The gangs of separatists and drug dealersw 
are in the way of the Burmese people’s 
constructive work as the struggle against 
these forces demands energy and means. 

The Soviet Union was one of the first to 
recognize Burma’s independence and on Feb¬ 
ruary 18, 1948, it established diplomatic rela¬ 
tions with that country. Since that time So- 
viet-Burmese relations have stayed invariab¬ 
ly friendly. 

In the years after Burma won independen¬ 
ce, the Soviet Union has been helping i), 
greatly. A number of important industrial 
enterprises have been built with Soviet as-’ 
sistance. Soviet doctors, builders, engineers 
and technicians, teachers and agricultural 
experts have been working in Burma. Soviet- 
Burmese cooperation in training specialists 
has been widely developing. 

Today, the key branches of Burmese econo 
my employ over two hundred specia 
lists with Soviet diplomas. There were already 
18 graduations of specialists in power gene 
ration, mechanics and chemistry by ttu- 
Rangoon technological college. Some of lliern 
became teachers of a new vocational .school 
in Moniwa where specialists in agriculture 
are trained Over the past years, thank.s lo 
a more than thirty-year work of the Soviet 
Burmese Friendship Society and the Assonat" 
tion of Burmese-Soviet Friendship the links ^ 
between public organizations of these two 
countries have become stronger. 

There are no disputes between the USSR 
and the Socialist Republic of the Union ol 
Burma, and this opens up wide prosperts 
for further development of their relations 
Moreover, the fact that these countries share 
the view on such major problem^ as the 
struggle for peace and disarmament, again^l 
racism and imperialism, repeatedly stressed 
by the leaders of the USSR and Burma, pm 
vides the basis for further strengthening ami 
developing Soviet-Burmese relations in 
spirit of friendship and mutual understandhlRI 
of both countries and peoples. f I 

Y. KUZMICHEV 


Italy 


In mid-February 1984 the first American 
medium-range nuclear missiles arrived at 
the base in Comiso on the island of Sicily. 
Tlu-y were shipped here from the US air 
and naval base in Sigonclla, Sicily, situated 
literally a few hours’ ride from Comiso. The 


Italian press reports that the operation I** 
transport the Tomahawks was carried eid 
in extreme secrecy and exclusively at nighi 
The convoy of heavy-duty trucks wasaccoim 
panied through the entire route by carabi¬ 
nieri units and US military police. Thus, 
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^deployment of American cruise missiles on 
Italian territory and their being put into 
combat readiness began at least a month 
ahead of schedule. 

The cruise missiles began arriving in Si¬ 
cily virtually several days after closing of 
debates at the Italian Parliament dedicated 
to the problem of deploying new American 
tnediUm-range nuclear missiles in West Euro¬ 
pean countries. The government headed by 
Socialist Bettino Craxi, relying on the majo- 
jtily in the highest legislative body of the 
Country, managed to win the approval of 
llie decision to deploy 112 cruise missiles on 
the Italian territory. This decision is contra¬ 
ry to the aspirations of diverse circles of the 
Italian society, it contradicts the wishes of 
the majority of Italians to prevent the dep¬ 
loyment of American missiles on their soil. 

It is noteworthy that one of the reasons 
of the latest governmental crisis that occurr¬ 
ed 111 the spring of 1983 and brought about 
the necessity to hold early parliamentary 
eleclions in the country was mass di.ssatis- 
hiclion of the working people witli the 
foreign policy course pursued by the ruling 
coalition, in particular, the decision to deploy 
American cruise missiles in Sicily. It is not 
»Wtuitous that in the course of pre-election 
campaign the ruling circles and bourgeois 
parties made an effort to keep mum about 
(he missile issue, thus trying to weaken anti¬ 
war movement in the Apennines. 

Ilic Italian Communist Party has been 
holding a clear and constructive position on 
tins issue. In the pre-election programme 
and in speeches during parliamentary deba¬ 
tes Communists stressed that they would 
make everything possible to prevent the 
deployment of new American medium-range 
nuclear missiles in Italy. Speaking in the 
Parliament, Pietro Ingrao, member of the 
leadership of the Italian Communist Party, 
■plated that the course followed by the go- 
‘ernment aimed at turning the country into 
a NATO nuclear hostage was absolutely 
unacceptable since it was contrary to the 
aspirations of all those who wanted peace. 

“Positive decision” adopted by the Italian 
ffovernment with regard to deploying cruise 
missiles in the country and their delivery 
lo Sicily caused a wave of indignation and 
protests of broad Italian democratic public, 
■clI-wing parties and various progressive 
organizati^. Broad manifestations invol- 
thousands of peace supporters gained 
momentum throughout the country, with 
^omiso becoming a real centre of Italians’ 



struggle against American missiles. Practi¬ 
cally every day thousands of people of diffe¬ 
rent occupations and political orientation 
march out in the streets of the town carrying 
slogans “We want to live!”, “No cruise mis 
silesl", “No nuclear death!”. 

Here, an international peace camp is orga¬ 
nized. It was created in August 1981, upon 
the initiative of the Sicilian coordination com¬ 
mittee for peace and disarmament that united 
numerous regional antiwar committees. Pro¬ 
posal with regard to establishing the camp 
was supported by many progressive organi¬ 
zations of the country including the Italian 
Communi.sl Party. It involves representatives 
of committees for peace and disarmament 
from many other regions of Italy, the Chris¬ 
tian Association of Italian Working People, 
peace envoys from the FRG (a delegation of 
the “Greens" party, the Campaign for Nucle¬ 
ar Disarmament from Great Britain, peace 
champions from (he Netherlands, USA and 
Japan. The participants in the international 
peace camp initialed an intensive activity, 
they hold seminars, discussions and debates, 
meetings where they vividly, by real facts, 
explain the threat posed by the deployment 
of American medium-range missiles. They 
stress that in case of a nuclear conflict Italy 
would become a nuclear target. 

Mass manifestations of protest against the 
dangerous plans of US and NATO milita¬ 
rists are held also in many other Italian 
cities and towns. They took place in Milan, 
Rome, Palermo. Ragusa and Catanzaro. The 
Perugia-Assisi peace march has become a 
major action by Italian peace forces. Nume¬ 
rous democralic, youth, anti-fascist and wo¬ 
men’s organizations, political parties, the 
largest trade-unions. Catholic associations 
staled their full support lo the march orga¬ 
nized on the initiative of a largest organi¬ 
zation of peace supporters in Italy—the Ita¬ 
lian United Committee for Peace and Disar¬ 
mament. On the whole, more than 60,000 
people took part in it. They involved also 
representatives of amiwar organizations 
from different countries of the world. 

Extremely broad representation of the Pc- 
rugia-Assisi peace march is proof of ttie 
Italians realizing too well the threat posed 
by cruise missiles. Ideas of the march found 
a broad response in different circles of the 
Apennines’ population. Speaking at a meeting 
in Perugia Archbishop Bettazzi, a prominent 
church leader. President of the International 
Cathodic Peace Movement Pax Christi, said 
that no efforts should be spared in the 
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struggle for peace. The speaker pointed out 
that mankind is on the brink of a nuclear 
catastrophe therefore Uicrc is no time to be 
wasted. 

The increasing manifestations of Italian 
peace supporters are of serious concern to 
the country’s aulliorities. Reinforced police 
units and bulldozers are sent against the 
participants of the international peace camp 
in Conii.so 1 luncheons are brought down on 
the heads of demonstrators, tear-gas grena¬ 
des are llirown down from helicopters, peop¬ 
le are arrested, put behind bars, accused of 
“breaching the public order”. 

Policemen even ignore that parliamenta¬ 
rians enjoy parliamentary inviolability stipu¬ 
lated in the constitution of the Italian Re¬ 
public. During a manifestation of peace sup¬ 
porters in Comiso parliament deputies 
marched along side by side with demonstra¬ 
tors. Policemen rushed to the demonstra¬ 
tors and started beating them. The result of 
this massacre 40 persons wounded, many 
were arrested. That brutality in Comiso 
rocked all Italy. Witnesses to the events 
stated during a press conference in Rome 


that the authorities bear full responsibility 
for this savage police action. 

The town of Perugia, the administrative 
centre of the Umbria province, became also 
the site of a “summer peace university”. 
More than 200 representatives of various an¬ 
tiwar organizations of Italy, the USA, Great 
Britain, the FRG and a number of other 
countries took part in the debates and dis¬ 
cussions. Within the framework of the 
“university” seminars were held on subjects 
such as “Problems of peace and environmen-' 
tal protection”, “The Church and preserva¬ 
tion of peace or. the Earth". Their partici¬ 
pants pointed out, in particular, the impor¬ 
tance of the public opinion poll currently 
conducted thoughout Italy, in the course of 
which more and more Italians speak out 
against the deployment of American modi 
um-range nuclear missiles in the Apennines 

Italian peace movement is growing and 
strengthening with each passing day. Neit¬ 
her police repnsats, nor violence practised by 
the authorities can frighten and bend its par¬ 
ticipants. 

S. KUZNETSOV 


Elections Without a Real Choice 


Although the US presidential election is to 
be held in November, political passions in 
the country are already running liigli The 
chief conlendcrs in the race to the White 
House are now engaged in nationwide 
barnslorinirig to get voters to jump on Iheir 
respective bandwagons Taking advantage 
of the occasion, the US mass media are 
touting the American electoral system as 
“the most democratic one”, enabling every 
citizen to express freely his or her attitude 
to individual candidates and even, if the 
desire proves strong enough, to get into 
the presidential chair. 

Yes, formally, every citizen born on US 
territory, over 35 years of age and having 
lived in the country for no less than 14 
years has the right to run for the presiden¬ 
cy. In practice, however, the US political 
mechanism operates on the basis of different, 
unwritten laws. No candidate can hope for 
success without powerful, above all financial, 
backing from the major monopolies. Then 
there is the intricate and involved procedure 
for electing a US President, giving the elite 
of big business plenty of room for manoeuv¬ 


re, machinations and deals, overt and co¬ 
vert. 

The contest in the United States is bel- 
ween two parties—Republican and Democra¬ 
tic—which differ little. Any US citizen abo¬ 
ve the age of 18 may join cither by merely 
registering as a member, or, in sortie of the 
states, simply voting for the party of bis 
choice in the primaries. Membership does not 
entail any responsibilities, duties, or, for 
that matter, party dues. Despite being poli¬ 
tically amorphous entities, the two partieS 
have established total control over the enli/ 
re US electoral process. 

How does the election campaign start oiil 
in the USA? The first step for a potential 
aspirant for the presidency is to win H'c 
nomination of the party he intends to repre¬ 
sent. A present-day political campaign also 
calls for a sophisticated organizational struc¬ 
ture with hosts of advisers and experts who 
make up the candidate's staff. The staff or¬ 
ganizes publicity campaigns, writes speeches 
for the candidate, and works out strategy 
and tactics for him. If the candidate is 
elected, many of his advisers and aides get- 
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Ijniportant posts on the White House staff 
ur in the Administration. 

To become a President, a candidate needs 
not only votes, but also, and most impor¬ 
tantly, tte wherewithal. Upwards of 
$250 million was spent in the !980 presiden¬ 
tial election campaign as against a total 
of $159.7 million in 1976. According to the 
NBC TV network, the current campaign pro¬ 
mises to break all records by spending 
anywhere between $350 to 400 million. It is 
\cry important for a candidate to be able to 
^Tiakc maximum use of the media, and here 
file money becomes crucial, considering that 
(jiie minute of TV time may cost a candidate 
from $100,000 to 300,000. 

To cover these enormous expenditures, 
candidates organize fund-raising campaigns. 
There arc two ways of raising the requisite 
funds—openly, through publicity campaigns, 
and secretly. The former is through appeals 
by phone or by mail to voters to make 
contributions to the candidate's fund, or 
through “fund-raising” cocktail parlies, lun¬ 
cheons or dinners with invitation cards 


worlh up to $1,000. For efcample, cx-Vice- 
Presidcnl Walter Mondale, one of chief 
‘■presidential hopefuls” from the Democratic 
Parly, was able, already by mid-December 
of last year, to raise $1.5 million by orga¬ 
nizing 10,000 such events. 

Tlie bulk ol the means flows to the parti¬ 
es' I lection funds through the second chan¬ 
nel—troni large industrial corporations. In 
1974 and 1976, the pressure from a public 
Old raged by big business' dirty machina- 
hoiis and the Watergate scandal forced the 
■idoplion of legislation designed to curtail 
the power of money in political life. 
Oiliciatly, the campaign fund of any candi- 
'latc IS to be controlled by federal authori- 
hes, and limits were imposed on contribu¬ 
tions and donations. Loopholes, however, 
soon found to circumvent the restric- 
t»ns: ‘political action committees" came into 
t’l^^nig atl over the United States to serve as 
fondiiits for funnelling huge sums of money 
into the coffers of the two bourgeois parties. 
According to the federal election committee, 
during the last mid-term elections they 
spent over $ 180 million in support of 
their” candidates, i. e., those capable of pro- 
techng the interests of monopolies and their 

Superprofits. 


political “stakes" in the USA are 
Usually tested during the primaries, which 
nc'lp measure the weight ol a candidate and 
chances of carrying the party’s national 


convention. Instead of hoiiding primaries 
some stales hold Republican or Democratic 
conferences which elect delegates to the con¬ 
ventions of the two parties. One hallmark 
of the present campaign has been, according 
to the US press, that several states—Nevada, 
Montana, Arkansas, Kansas, Kentucky and 
Tennessee—has switched over to holding such 
conferences. 

This involved procedure culminates in the 
two parties’ national conventions. There, 
behind the smoke-screen of strident rhetoric 
totally inconsequential to the eventual elec¬ 
tion of the party’s nominee, the party bosses 
engage in behind-lhe-scenes battles, punctua¬ 
ted by many deals and trade-offs, to agree 
on a presidential candidate. The “debate” 
culminates in the nomination of the parly’s 
official candidate. 

Parallel with the ‘’race for presidency”, 
which the media keep in the focus of public 
attention, there is also underway an inten¬ 
sive, albeit more low-profilc, election cam¬ 
paign to the two Congress Houses, as well 
as to local government bodies, to replace 
ail the 435 members of the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives and one third of the 100 Senators. 

As 111 (he .struggle for the presidency, the 
chief battle in this election campaign will be 
fought lictwecn (he same two bourgeois par- 
lies. Conlroi of Congress will give the win¬ 
ning party control of tlic legislative process. 
The majority party in Congre.ss tias under 
its conlroi all the commillecs of key impor¬ 
tance in the activities of the country’s supre¬ 
me legislative body Majority leaders in both 
Houses and committee chairmen possess vir¬ 
tually unlimited powers in establishing prio¬ 
rities for the legislative initiatives, 
railroading their own proposals and rejecting 
lho.se llicy find unpalatable. That is why the 
largest financial, industrial and other corpo¬ 
rations wish to have their people not only 
in the White House but also on Capitol 
Hill. Neither is it a coincidence that politi¬ 
cians nominated or elected to the legislative 
bodies are either millionaires themselves or 
big bii.siness placemen. 

According to The Baltimore Sun newspa¬ 
per, one Senator in three is a multimil¬ 
lionaire. Suffice it to say that this year re- 
election to the upper House will be sought 
by Chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, former Beil and Howell presi¬ 
dent Charles Percy who is worth over 
$6 million; Claiborne Pell—former director 
of International Investors—whose personal 
assets stand at $8 million; and Rudolph 
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Boschwitz, board chairman of Plywood 
Minnesota,—almost $ 6 million. A recent 
survey found that the present Senate includes 
36 share-holders of the largest oil corpora¬ 
tions, 31 Senators linked with the Pentagon’s 
leading contractors, 19—representing the 
interests of chemical corporations, and 
18 insurance company owners 

y\n analysis of the US Congress compo¬ 
sition will iiulicale lhal the road to the 
supreme legislative body of the United Sta¬ 
tes IS barred to representatives of the wor¬ 
king people This “democratic" system of 


An “Armless" West: 


riie US Administration’s militaristic 
course is steadily growing more aggressive 
anil unpredictable. The frenzied buildup of 
arms arsenals, aggressive acts against sove¬ 
reign slates and jieoples, iiiteriercnce in 
internal affairs of other countries and even 
regions have become daily practice on the 
part of US imperialism wilh its claims to 
world rule 

The most dangerous to peace are 
VV.ishmglon’s intentions to disrupt the e.xis- 
liiig military-strategic balance between the 
r.ast and the West as the chief obstacle in 
the way of the USA's hcgemonistic ambi¬ 
tions The US militarists and the N.\TO 
brass-hats spare no effort to “justify" llieir 
felonious schemes by allegations of a 
"Soviel military threat’’ and fabricalions 
oil I he Soviet Union’s "supcrarmanicnt’’ and 
mihtari, superiority. 

Bv brandishing I he bugbear ol a “com¬ 
munist tlireal” (o intimidate the population 
III Western countries Ihe militarists are out 
to instil m the people’s minds the need for 
building up NATO's military effort and po- 
lential as a means of ensuring llie “natio¬ 
nal security” of Western Europe Assertions 
of this kind arc just as false as are the 
warmongers’ allegations of the USSR’s 
military superiority. It has been repeatedly 
confirmed that there exists rough mililary- 
slralegic parity between the Soviel Union 
and the USA. and between the Warsaw 
Treaty Organization and NATO. In this 
case we will refer to the statement made in 
1981 by Alexander llaig, the then US Secre¬ 
tary of State and NATO’s former Supreme 
•Allied Commander, Europe, to the effect that 
strategically the USSR and the USA were 
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having to choose “between the tweedle- 
dumism of the Democrats and the tweedle- 
deeism of the Republicans" is generating 
profound disenchantment among ordinary 
Americans with the power institutions which 
are loosing credibility with the public. This 
is the primary reason for their wide refusal 
to participate in the elections. The chief 
feature of the 1982 mijj-term elections was 
voter passivity, with only 41 per cent of eli¬ 
gible voters going to the polls. This year’.s 
elections will hardly prove an exception. 

I. MAKURIN 


Reality and Fantasy 


"at a point of relative balance and equiva 
lence” 

What concerns NATO’s “defensive” cha 
racier, an analysis of Ihe bloc’s mililary 
doctrines will convincingly show that from 
its inception its principal task was to prepare 
for a war of aggression against the Soviet 
Union and oilier socialist states. Variants 
of slralegic doctrines including those of 
“mass retaliation”, “flexible response" 
"realistic deterrence”, “direct confrontation”, 
“pre-emptive nuclear strike”, “protracted” nr 
"limited” nuclear war, etc replaced mu 
another at an increasing rate. All of lliciii 
[lur.sued the single aim of doing away widi 
the social and state system in the USSR 
and (he other socialist community counlru.' 
by means of military force. 

It is indicative that in Ihe course of tlKu 
numerous military manoeuvres and^exerciM' 
Ihe NATO command and headquarters regn 
larly up-date operational and tactical variant^ 
of using the bloc’s armed forces, and firsil> 
iks nuclear weapons, and plans for waging 
war in general and for individual strategy 
operations. These manoeuvres and exerciseJ 
are noted for their vast scope and can often 
be taken for a real deployment of arm’d 
forces for the sake of aggression, and ll"’.v 
arc carried out in direct proximity to Ibe 
borders of the Soviet Union and the otlur 
socialist community countries. For instance. 
NATO’s Autumn Forge-83 manoeuvres held 
last autumn mvolvcd 300,000 servicemen 
and a huge amount of weapons and 
riel They were held in an area embracing 
all of Western Europe from Norway in the 
north to Turkey and the Mediterranean in 
the south. 
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As confirmed by facts the West is not as 
, rmless" as it is often represented by 
,\A10 leaders. According to the London 
Institute for Strategic Studies the bloc's 
jrmed forces number 5.5 million soldiers and 
officers, or 9.5 million with reserves. Its 
.iriiKiments include over a thousand inter- 
uoiitinenta! ballistic missiles, 440 launchers 
jt operational-tactical and tactical missiles 
iiul over 20,000 tanks, 8,000 combat aircraft, 
.ihoiit 2,000 warships and a vast amount of 
intitank weapons and artillery pieces. 

The West German Bundeswehr makes up 
N\rO’s shock force in Central Europe along 
\Mili the 300,000-slrong US force in Europe. 
It IS the largest and most highly equipped 
iniiy as compared with other NATO member 
sl.itcs The Bundeswehr's peace-time strength 
IS about 500,000 men. Mobilization can in a 
Ifw days’ time increase its ranks by another 
hOO.OOO and even more. According to the Wes- 
liru press, the FRG armed forces account 
hii nearly 50 per cent of NATO’s land forces, 
it) per cent of its combat aircraft and over 
1(1 per cent of its nuclear delivery vehicles. 
West German generals, admirals and officers 
hold high-ranking posts in NATO’s headquar- 
ars .ind agencies 

Imperialism is .steadily building up its 
^ „lifmg potential In 1983 alone NATO’s 
Wisl European member states reinforced 
ihur arsenals with 1,000 new tanks and 
.ini'oured vehicles, over 300 combat planes, 
iO surface warships and 2 submarines. And 
lilt e arc not defensive weapons but the 
mo^l sophisticated offensive arms and mate- 
mi including M-1 Abrams, Leopard-2, 
\M\30 and Challenger tanks, F-15, i'-16, 
A 10, Tornado and Alpha Jet aircraft, and 
iii'ssile-carrying warships. 

In a bid to achieve superiority over the 
Warsaw Treaty states in conventional wea¬ 
pons NATO has adopted a long-term prog- 
.jjSuiinie of rearming its armed forces with 
/(lore up-to-date types of weapons, compre¬ 
hensive systems of reconnaissance and 
cniitrol, and means of radio-dectronic war- 
'■ 1(1 Among the principally new weapons 
'kuloped by the Pentagon and other NATO 
countries is "quasinuclear" weaponry, non- 
onilear weapons whose destructive power is 
'■qinil to that trf tactical nuclear weapons. 

shells, missiles and bombs, equipped 
'^<lh multiple independently targetable 
'Warheads are capable of destroying an area 
((' 12 hectares, or some 100 city blocks. 

The winter session of the NATO Council 
lield in Brussels in December 1983 was a 


new stage in building up the war potential 
of the West. Under pressure from the USA 
it approved some 30 programmes for deve¬ 
loping new weapons systems. According to 
US military experts, the new weapons would 
allow NATO forces to hit targets in the 
territory of the Warsaw Treaty states at a 
distance of 30 to 300 kilometres from the 
front lines—-a considerably greater range 
than at present. 

NATO’s plans to increase its conventional 
weapons potential do not affect in the least 
its nudear strategy. As repeatedly stated by 
NATO generals the bloc should by no means 
reject nuclear weapons and the opportunity 
to deliver the first nuclear strike. It is re 
ported that in the near future the 6,000 nuc¬ 
lear warheads deployed in Western Europe 
will be reinforced by a new batch of 
weapons including 572 US nuclear medium- 
range missiles. The plans for arming the 
NATO forces with neutron and binary wea¬ 
pons and other means of mass destruction 
pursue far from defensive aims. According 
to the Western press NATO intends to arm 
its forces with 2,000 neutron shells for 
155-mm and 203.2-mm howitzers and neutron 
warheads for Lance mi.ssiles. 

The war preparations of US imperialists 
and their allies pose a grave threat to the 
European peoples Washington’s latest 
actions and firstly the deployment of new 
missiles in several West European countries 
have aggr.Tvated still more the world situa¬ 
tion. 

Any altimpts of imperialist reaction to 
achieve military superiority and change the 
global balance of forces are doomed to 
failure. NATO’s military “fist” cannot save 
the situation Imperialism has irrevocably 
lost the power to rule the destiny of other 
nations at will. Power politics had never 
been a success; today it is doomed to 
failure. Yuri Andropov said; “In the six and 
a half decades of its existence, the Soviet 
state has successfully overcome many trials, 
including severe ones. Those who had 
encroached on the integrity of our state, its 
independence and our system found themsel¬ 
ves on the garbage heap of history. It i.s 
high time that everybody to whom this 
applies understands that we shall be able 
to ensure the security of our country and 
the security of our friends and allies under 
any circumstances.” 


Captain Sacond Rank V. KUZAR 



If win be six decades Ibis year since fhe lime of the Soviet Unicui's bre¬ 
ad recognition by capifaiist states. The March issue of International 
Affairs carried an articie by Professor A. Akhtamzyan, D. Sc. IHist.|, who 
considered in detail fhe period between February 1924 and February 1925, 
known in the history of diplomacy as fhe “period of recognition” of fhe 
USSR. The chronology given below is compiled by fhe same author. 

it starts with the date of the establishment of diplomatic relations between 
fhe Russian Federation and Afghanistan, the first instance of 9 sefttement of 
relations on conditions of equality, as opposed to the relations that arose bet¬ 
ween the Russian Federation and the states of the Quadripartite Alliance 
(Austro-Hungary, Germany, Bulgaria and Turkey} in March 1918 under the 
unjust peace concluded in Brest, which opened up no prospect for develop¬ 
ing normal relations based on equality between fhe states. The Treaty of Brest 
was annulled in November 1918. 

The chronology shows the development of fhe Soviet Union's diplomatic 
relations with other states over a period of more than six decades. It includes 
cases when the diplomatic relations were temporarily suspended and then res¬ 
tored, as well as when the establishment of diplomatic relations was not fol¬ 
lowed up by an exchange of missions. 


THE CHRONICLE 

of the USSR’s Establishment of 
Diplomatic Relations with Foreign Countries 


Date 


Countries/States 


April 7—May 27, 1919 
May 20, 1920 

June 2—November 29, 

1920 

December 31, 1920 


April 27, 1921 
November 5, 1921 
April 16, 1922 

February 2-8, 1924 


February 7-11, 1924 


February 15—March 10, 

1924 

February 25-29, 1924 

March 8, 1924 
March 15-18, 1924 
May 31, 1924 
June 18, 1924 


AFGHANISTAN (Democratic Republic of Afghanistan). 

IRAN (Islamic Republic of Iran). 

TURKEY (Republic of Turkey). ^ 

FINLAND (Republic of Finland). November 29, 1939 the re¬ 
lations were suspended and March 12, 1940—restored; 

June 22, 1941—suspended, August 6, 1945—restored. 
POLAND (Polish People's Republic). 

MONGOLIA (Mongolian People's Republic). 

GERMANY interrupted June 22, 1941 as a result of fhe .per¬ 
fidious attack by the fascist Reich on the USSR. 

GREAT BRITAIN (United Kingdom of Great Britain and Nort¬ 
hern Ireland). Interrupted May 26, 1927, restored July 17-23, 
1929. 

ITALY (Italian Republic). Interrupted June 22, 1941 in con¬ 
nection with the Italian government declaring war on the 
Soviet Union; re-established October 25, 1944. 

NORWAY (Kingdom of Norway). 

AUSTRIA (Republic of Austria). Discontinued in March 1936, 
restored October 1945. 

GREECE (Hellenic Republic). 

SWEDEN (Kingdom of Sweden). 

CHINA (People's Republic of China). 

DENMARK (Kingdom of Denmark). Interrupted June 22, 1941, 
restored May 10-16, 1945. 



August 4, 1924 
August 6^ 1924 


July 4—September 4, 
1924 

October 28, 1924 
February 25, 1925 

June 22-24, 1926. 
August 21-22, 1926 

November 1, 1928 


July 28, 1933 


November 16, 1933 
February 4, 1934 
June 9, 1934 
June 9, 1934 
July 11-23, 1934 
June 25, 1935 

July 12, 1935 

August 26, 1935 

June 24, 1940. 

March 12, 1941 
May 16, 1941 

June 12, 1942 
July 10, 1942 
October 5-14, 1942 


October 10, 1942 


April 21, 1943 

July 6-26, 1943 

April 13, 1944 

May 8, 1944 

July 21-29, 1944 

July 31—August 3, 1944 

December 10-12, 1944 


t December tl, 1944 


March 7-8, 1945 

March 14, 1945 

April 18, 1945 
April 2, 1945 

April 19, 1945 

^une 12-16, 1945 
March 18, 1946 
June 5, 1946 
April 2-7, 1947 
February 18, 1948 


AAEXICO (United Mexican States). Mexican mission recalled 
in January 1930, relations restored November 10-12, 1942. 
HEJAZ (February 16-19, 1926, with Kingdom of Hejas, Nejd 
and its dependencies). From 1932—KINGDOM OF SAUDI 
ARABIA. No diplomatic missions established, or representa¬ 
tives accredited. 

ALBANIA (People's Socialist Republic of Albania). Soviet 
Embassy recalled December 1961. 

FRANCE (French Republic). Relations interrupted June 30, 
1941, re-established October 23, 1944. 

JAPAN. Interrupted August 9, 1945, restored October 19, 
1956. 

ICELAND (Republic of Iceland). 

URUGUAY (Oriental Republic of Uruguay). Interrupted De¬ 
cember 27, 1935, restored January 27, 1943. 

YEMEN (Yemen Arab Republic). Diplomatic missions not ac¬ 
tually established until 1955. Full diplomatic relations establi¬ 
shed October 31, 1955. 

SPAIN. Interrupted in March 1939 in connection with the es¬ 
tablishment of the fascist regime in Spain. Re-established 
February 9, 1977. 

THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 

HUNGARY (Hungarian People's Republic). 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA (Czechoslovak Socialist Republic). 
ROMANIA (Socialist Republic of Romania). 

BULGARIA (People's Republic of Bulgaria). 

COLOMBIA (Republic of Colombia). Interrupted May 3, 
1948, restored January 19, 1968. 

BELGIUM (Kingdom of Belgium). Interrupted July 15, 
1940, restored August 7, 1941. 

LUXEMBOURG (Grand Duchy of Luxembourg). Interrupted 
July 15, 1940, restored October 13, 1942. 

YUGOSLAVIA (Socialist Federal Republic of Yugoslavia). 
Discontinued May 8, 1941, resumed July 20, 1942. 

THAILAND (Kingdom of Thailand). 

IRAQ (Republic of Iraq). Interrupted January 3-8, 1955, res¬ 
tored July 18-19, 1958. 

CANADA. 

NETHERLANDS (Kingdom of the Netherlands). 

CUBA (Republic of Cuba). Interrupted April 3, 1952; January 
10, 1959 the Soviet government recognized the Revolutionary 
Government of Cuba. 

AUSTRALIA (Commonwealth of Australia). Soviet Embassy 
recalled April 23, 1954; March 16, 1959—agreement on ex¬ 
change of embassies. 

ETHIOPIA (Socialist Ethiopia). 

EGYPT (Arab Republic of Egypt). 

NEW ZEALAND. 

COSTA RICA (Republic of Costa Rica). 

SYRIA (Syrian Arab Republic). 

LEBANON (Republic of Lebanon). 

NICARAGUA (Republic of Nicaragua). October 18, 1979— 
normalization of relations with the government of National 
Reconstruction. 

CHILE (Republic of Chile). Interrupted October 27, 1947, 

restored November 24, 1964. September 22, 1973 the USSR 
interrupted diplomatic relations following the seizure of po¬ 
wer by the military junta. 

DOMINICAN REPUBLIC. No diplomatic missions established, 
or representatives accredited. 

VENEZUELA (Republic of Venezuela). Interrupted June 13, 
1952, restored April 16, 1970. 

BOLIVIA (Republic of Bolivia). 

BRAZIL (Federative Republic of Brazil). Interrupted October 
20, 1947, restored November 23, 1961. 

GUATEMALA (Republic of Guatemala). No diplomatic mis¬ 
sions established, or representatives accredited. 

ECUADOR (Republic of Ecuador). 

SWITZERLAND (Swiss Confederation). 

ARGENTINA (Argentine Republic). 

INDIA (Republic of India). 

BURMA (Socialist Republic of the Union of Burma). 
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April 27—May 1, 1948 
May 15-18, 1948 

October 8-12, 1948 
October 16, 1949 
January 14-30, 1950 
January 26—February 
1950 

August 31—September 
4, 1955 

September 13-24, 1955 
January 3-7, 1956 
January 11, 1956 


April 23—May 13, 1956 

June 5—July 9, 1956 
June 11—July 11, 1956 
December 3-6, 1956 
January 15, 1958 
August 29—September 4, 
1958 

October 3-4, 1958 

May 1, 1960 

June 29—July 7, 1960 


July 1—September 11. 
1960 

August 16-18, 1960 
October 7, 1960 
October 8-14, 1960 
November 25, 1960 
December 7, 1960 

April 26, 1961—January 

18, 1962 

December 10-11, 1961 
March 19-23, 1962 
June 4, 1962 

June 14, 1962 
October 1, 1962 
October 11-12, 1962 


March 11, 1963 
August 20, 1963 
October 17, 1963 
December 14, 1963 
February 18-22, 1964 
March 16, 1964 
July 12, 1964 
September 20—October 
31, 1964 

October 29-30, 1964 
November 24, 1964 
July 17, 1965 
September 21, 1966 
January 23, 1967 

February 18, 1967 
April 3, 1967 
December 1-3, 1967 
March 17, 1968 
June 1, 1968 
December 12, 1968 
February 1, 1969 
March 6, 1970 
December 17, 1970 
December 8-23, 1971 






PAKISTAN (Islamic Republic of Pakistan). 

ISRAEL (State of Israel). Interrupted June 9, 1967 in connec¬ 
tion with Israel's aggression against Arab states. 

KOREAN PEOPLE'S DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC. 

GERMAN DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC. 

VIETNAM (Socialist Republic of Vietnam). 

INDONESIA (Republic of Indonesia). 

LIBYA (Socialist People's Libyan Arab Jamahiriya). 

FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GERMANY. 

SUDAN (Democratic Republic of the Sudan). 

LIBERIA (Republic of Liberia). Ambassadors recalled in No¬ 
vember 1983 in connection with the unfriendly action on the 
part of the Liberian authorities. 

KAMPUCHEA (People's Republic of Kampuchea). 

NEPAL (Kingdom of Nepal). 

TUNISIA (Republic of Tunisia). 

SRI LANKA (Democratic Socialist Repubik of Sri Lanka). 
GHANA (Republic of Ghana). 

MOROCCO (Kingdom of Morocco). 

GUINEA (People's Revolutionary Republic of Guinea). 

TOGO (Republic of Togo). 

ZAIRE (Republic of Zaire). Diplomatic relations interrupted 
September 14-18, 1960, restored July 6, 1961; interrupted No¬ 
vember 21-23, 1963, restored November 30, 1967. 

SOMALIA (Somali Democratic Republic). 

CYPRUS (Republic of Cyprus). 

LAOS (Lao People's Democratic Republic). 

MALI (Republic of Mali). 

NIGERIA (Federal Republic of Nigeria). 

CENTRAL AFRICAN REPUBLIC. Diplomatic relations inter¬ 
rupted January 22-23, 1980. 

SIERRA LEONE (Republic of Sierra Leone). 

TANZANIA (United Republic of Tanzania). 

ALGERIA (Democratic and Popular Republic of Algeria). 
BENIN (People's Republic of Benin, before November 30, 
1975—Republic of Dahomey). 

SENEGAL (Republic of Senegal). 

BURUNDI (Repulbic of Burundi). 

UGANDA (Republic of Uganda). Diplomatic relations tem¬ 
porarily interrupted November 11-17, 1975, resumed Novem¬ 
ber 17, 1975. 

KUWAIT (State of Kuwait). 

JORDAN (Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan). 

RWANDA (Republic of Rwanda). ^ 

KENYA (Republic of Kenya). 

CAMEROON (United Republic of Cameroon). 

CONGO (People's Republic of the Congo). 

MAURITANIA (Islamic Republic of Mauritania). 

MALTA (Republic of Malta). 

ZAMBIA (Republic of Zambia). 

CHAD (Republic of the Chad). 

GAMBIA (Republic of Gambia). 

MALDIVES (Republic of Maldives). 

IVORY COAST (Republic of Ivory Coast). Diplomatic rela¬ 
tions interrupted May 30, 1969. 

UPPER VOLTA (Republic of Upper Volta). 

MALAYSIA (Feder^ion of Malaysia). 

YEMEN (People's Democratic Republic of Yemen). 
MAURITIUS (State of Mauritius). ■' 

SINGAPORE (Republic of Singapore). 

.EQUATORIAL GUINEA (Republic of Equatorial Guinea). 

PERU (Republic of Peru). 

BOTSWANA (Republic of Botswana). 

GUYANA (Cooperative Republic of Guyana). 

UNITED ARAB EMIRATES. No diplomatic missions establi¬ 
shed, or representatives accredited. 
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January 25, 1972 
February 17, 1972 
September 29, 1972 
September 29, 1973 
September 30—October 
6 1973 

October 15, 1973 
January 31, 1974 
June 6, 1974 
June 9 1974 
March 12, 197> 

June 27. 1975 
August 9 1975 

September 25, 1975 
October 14, 1975 
November 12 1975 
November 25, 1975 
January 6 1976 
May 19 1976 
June 2, 1976 
June 30 1976 
July 2 1976 
April 3 1978 
September 7 1979 


February 1, 1980 
February 18, 1981 
January 1, 1984 


BANGLADESH (People's Republic of Bangladesh) 

NIGER (Republic of Niger) 

MADAGASCAR (Democratic Republic of Madagascar) 
IRELAND 

GUINEA-BISSAU (Republic of Guinea-Bissau) 

GABON (Gabonese Republic) 

FIJI 

TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO (Republic of Trinidad and Tobago) 
PORTUGAL (Republic of Portugal) 

JAMAICA 

MOZAMBIQUE (People's Republic of Mozambique) 

SAO TOME AND PRINCIPE (Democratic Republic of Sao 
Tome and Principe) 

CAPE VERDE (Republic of Cape Verde) 

TONGA (Kingdom of Tonga) 

ANGOLA (People's Republic of Angola) 

SURINAME (Republic of Suriname) 

COMOROS (Federal and Islamic Republic of the Comoros) 
PAPUA—NEW GUINEA No diplomatic missions established 
PHILIPPINES (Republic of the Philippines) 

SEYCHELLES (Republic of Seychelles) 

WESTERN SAMOA No diplomatic missions established 
DJIBOUTI (Republic of Djibouti) 

GRENADA Establishment of diplomatic relations with the Pe 
opie's Revolutionary Government of Grenada In October 
1983 the Soviet Embassy staff recalled due to the absence 
of conditions for normal work in connection with the US in 
tervention in Grenada. 

LESOTHO (Kingdom of Lesotho) 

ZIMBABWE (Republic of Zimbabwe) 

BRUNEI (Sultanate of Brunei) Recognition and readiness to 
establish diplomatic relations on the part of the USSR 


The Failure of US Policy in the Middle East 

(Continued from page 95) 

solutions on the immediate and unconditional withdrawal of Israeli troops be 
complied with. The interventionist actions of the United States and its NATO 
allies against this Arab country should be completely stopped as well. An 
intra-Lebanese settlement is possible only if it is based on the preservation 
of the unity, territorial integrity, independence and sovereignty of Lebanon." 

Working consistently for the implementation of its principled course in 
the Middle East affairs, the Soviet Union continues to render all manner of 
aid and support to the Arab countries and peoples fighting for their legiti¬ 
mate rights, against imperialist aggression. The more stubborn and consis¬ 
tent this struggle is and the firmer the alliance between the Arab national li¬ 
beration movement and the socialist world will be, the more futile will be 
the attempts of the imperialist forces to reverse the main course of develop¬ 
ment in the Middle East—from the collapse of colonial slavery to the tri¬ 
umph of the cause of national independence, a just and lasting peace and so¬ 
cial progress. 


New Details of the Collusion Between US Monopolies 
and Nazi Germany 

{Continued from page 108) 

author brings the book up to 1949, and in actual fact breaks off his 
account at the end of the war, barely scanning the subsequent events. 
That is not surprising, for all US governments, starting with Truman’s, 
have carried on an active arms drive and, in one way or another, pur¬ 
sued a line aimed at worsening the international situation. In short, they 
have followed in the wake of those whom Higham’s book seeks to expose. 

It is no secret that the USA’s leading military-industrial and fihancial 
monopolies have played a far from insignificant role in creating the 
present extremely dangerous situation. That is why the story of how 
-some US magnates betrayed the American people is most instructive. 


“SOCIAL SCIENCES” TO ITS READERS 
ALL OVER THE WORLD 


The Social Sciences quarterly published by the "Social Sciences Today" Edi> 
torial Board of the USSR Academy of Sciences in English, Spanish, German,. 
French and Portuguese will 


keep you abreast 

of the latest Soviet research in all fields of social science, of the fundamental’ 
problems facing the world today and past human civilisation; 


ACQUAINT YOU 

with the point of view of Soviet scientists on major problems of the social, 
political, economic, technical and cultural development of the USSR; 


with the various forms of international cooperation: 

Between the USSR and the socialist countries, between the USSR and the 
developing countries, between East and West in trade, economic and other 
fields; 

and the contacts between Soviet social scientists and their colleagues in ot¬ 
her countries. 


For subscriptions to "Social Sciences" apply 

to national distributors in your country dealing with V/O "Mezhdunarodnaya 
Kniga" (Moscow 121200, USSR) 


Your comments and suggestions are always welcome: 

"Social Sciences" Editorial Office address: 33/12 Arbat, 121002 Moscow, 
USSR. 
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THE NOVOSTI PRESS AGENCY (APNl is an information Agency of Soviet 
public organizations, whose motto is "Information for Peace and interna¬ 
tional Friendship". 

The APN publishes and circulates in 130 countries illustrated periodi¬ 
cals, newspapers, magazines (weekly, bi-weekly, monthly) in 46 foreign 
languages. 

The APN's publications give information about the Soviet Union's home 
and foreign policy, about the life, problems and achievements of its pe¬ 
oples in various spheres of the economy, science, culture, art, education, 
and sport, as well as its ties and cooperation with the peoples of the world. 
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Minister of Defence of the USSR, 
Answers Questions from a TASS Correspondent 


Question: The deployment of US medium-range missiles in Europe is 
known to have aggravated the international situation. What are, in your opi¬ 
nion, the manifestations of that aggravation 1 

Answer: What has happened is precisely what the Soviet leadership has 
repeatedly warned about. The beginning of the deployment of American me¬ 
dium-range missiles in the FRC, Britain and Italy has gravely worsened the 
situation in Europe and in the world. The continuation of negotiations on 
nuclear arms limitation and reduction has been rendered impossible. The 
Reagan Administration is dragging the world into a new nuclear arms race. 

Having embarked upon the road of fielding its missiles in Europe, the 
United States has upset the military equilibrium and created an additional 
nuclear threat to the Soviet Union and its allies. This is something we could 
not ignore and we have appropriately reacted to that threat. Due to the 
measures we are taking, the nuclear balance is being restored, but certainly 
at a higher level. The two sides have increased the numbers of nuclear war¬ 
heads targeted against each other; the time available for taking decisions in 
response to a nuclear attack or a nuclear situation which may develop un- 
premeditedly, sharply reduced; and confidence between states was eroded. 

In other words, the appearance in Europe of American nuclear missiles 
intended for dealing a first strike has made a nuclear conflict more probable. 
The military-adventure seekers on the other side of the Atlantic hope to se¬ 
cure certain advantages for the USA on account of a short flight time needed 
for the Pershing-2s to reach targets in the territories of the USSR and of ot¬ 
her socialist countries. This is, however, the most dangerous miscalculation. 
A nuclear attack at the USSR and its allies will necessarily result in an imme¬ 
diate and ineluctable retaliatory strike both against the territories where the 
missiles are stationed and the territories whence the commands for their use 
originate. There should be no doubt on that score. 

Indeed, has the security of the FRG, Britain and Italy been strengthened 
by the installment of US missiles in these countries ? No, on the contrary, 
their security has reduced. The threat for the United States itsalf has also In¬ 
creased. Washington leaders are well aware of all that. Yet, they prefer to 
keep mum as regards the retaliatory steps taken by the Soviet Union with 
respect to the territory of the United States. The US ruling quarters do not 
wish to tell the truth about them to their own people for this would make by 
far too obvious what the United States itself has to face as a result of the 
deployment of its medium-range missiles in Europe and the policy of con¬ 
frontation with the USSR being pursued by the Reagan Administration. 

It is high time that American policy-makers give a careful thought to the 
futility of any attempt to achieve military supremacy over the Soviet Union. 
The military equilibrium that has developed and the earlier agreements on 
the limitation of nuclear armaments objectively help maintain peace. 

The Soviet Union does not seek military superiority; nor can it recognize 
anyone else's claim to that. The USSR rejects in principle a course at military 
supremacy. Soviet leaders have repeatedly emphasized it. At the February 
Plenary Meeting of the CPSU Central Committee, Konstantin Chernenko, Ge¬ 
neral Secretary of the CPSU Central Committee, Chairman of the Presidium 
of the USSR Supreme Soviet, stressed: "We do not need any military supe¬ 
riority. We do not intend to dictate our will to others. But we will not let the 
military equilibrium that has been achieved be upset." The unwillingness to 
take this reality into account and the yearning of the United States for world 
dominance bring in their wake an ever greater threat of nuclear war. 

Questton: What are the specific measures that are being taken in res¬ 
ponse to the Amarictn missile deployments in the FRG, Britain and Italy T 
!• 


Answer: The content of the counter-measures amounts to the following. 

The unilateral moratorium, declared by the Soviet Union in March 1982, 
on the deployment of SS-20 medium-range missiles in the European part oi 
our country has been revoked in line with the previously made warnings. 
Given a further growth in the US nuclear-missile potential in Europe, we will 
continue appropriately to increase the number of the SS-20s in the European 
part of the USSR. 

Upon agreement with the governments of the GDR and Czechoslovakia 
and in the interests of ensuring the defence of the countries of the socialist 
community, the deployment of Soviet longer-range operational-tactical mis¬ 
siles has begun in the territories of these allied countries since December 
1983. At present, those missiles have been placed on combat alert posing an 
adequate counter-threat, first and foremost to the areas where US missiles 
are stationed. 

Counter-measures have also been taken with regard to the US territory 
itself, in a bid to secure an advantage, the Reagan Administration counts on 
the possibility, provided by the Pershing-2s, of reaching targets and pea¬ 
ceful cities in the Warsaw Treaty countries within 8 to 10 minutes after the 
launch of the missiles. Yet, this is an illusory advantage. We have increased 
the number of our submarines equipped with nuclear missiles off the US 
shores. In terms of their characteristics—yield, accuracy, capacity to reach 
t^H-gets in the territory of the United States, and flight time—the Soviet sea- 
based missiles create a counter-threat to the USA equal to that which is po¬ 
sed to us and our allies by the American missiles in Europe. 

I wish to lay a particular stress on the fact that our retaliatory measures 
are strictly kept within the limits which are dictated by the actions of the 
USA and NATO. We will continue to do likewise in the future as well, in 
response to a further buildup of American Pershing-2 missiles now underway 
in the territory of the FRG, we, upon agreement with the GDR leadership, 
have installed in its territory an additional number of Soviet longer-range 
operational-tactical missiles besides those which have been already deployed 
there. Should the American aspirants to world dominance continue building 
up medium-range missiles in Europe and other nuclear forces, including stra¬ 
tegic forces as well, we will have no other alternative but to respond in kind. 

The Soviet Union considers such a state of affairs to be abnormal and 
dangerous. The situation has to and can be changed for the better. The dis¬ 
continuance of the US missile deployments and removal of the already sta¬ 
tioned missiles from Europe would obviate the need for our retaliatory mea¬ 
sures too. They could also be revoked. We believe that this would pecmit 
to lower the level of tensions in Europe and in the world and to consolidate 
international security. 

Question: As is known, the US Administration keeps declaring its intention 
to go on with the American missile deployments in Europe. At the same ti¬ 
me, Washington is expatiating upon its readiness to continue talks on nuclear 
arms limitations without any preconditions. What can be said in this regard ? 

Answer: The US appeals concerning a "serious and intensive dialogue" 
as well as the "readiness to travel its half of the road in the search for mu¬ 
tually acceptable agreements" are nothing but words which are intended to 
mislead public opinion, in fact, the US leaders are trying to foist upon the 
Soviet Union their own conditions for resuming the talks, which are clearly 
unacceptable to us. They have deployed missiles in Europe, thus creating an 
additional threat for the USSR and its allies. And nov< they say: "Let's try 
to come to terms." In so doing they are proposing to us to discuss anew the 
hackneyed American proposals which, as the past experience shows, are by 
design not intended for attaining any agreement whirtever. Washin^on has 
adopted a similar approach to the solution of the problem of strategic arma¬ 
ments. At a recently held press conference. President Reagan stated that the 
USA had an imperative need for a sped-up production of the new ICBMs— 





the MX, for, as he alleged, unless the USA had this missile, the Soviet Union 
would not return to the negotiating table. Is this a road to an agreement? 
Negotiations are impossible on this basis. 

The US Administration's double-dealing in the matter of nuclear arms limi¬ 
tations has been clear to us since long ago. For many a year now we have 
been witnessing, on the one hand, the signing of treaties and agreements 
and, on the other, the scuttling of their ratifications, in the upshot, having 
been signed, those instruments do exist and apparently ought to be imple¬ 
mented, but, in actual reality, the United States seems to be exempt from 
the obligations it has assumed. This is what it is doing with regard to the 
treaties on the limitation of underground nuclear weapon tests (1974), on 
nuclear explosions for peaseful purposes (1976), on the limitation of sfrate- 
gic offensive armaments—SALT-II (1979). In the SALT-II Treaty the Soviet 
Union and the USA recognized the approximate parity existing between 
them. Having torpedoed the ratification of that Treaty, the US Administration 
has launched a no-holds-barred propaganda campaign concerning a "Soviet 
military superiority" and a "Soviet military threat". What is this being done 
for? Simply to enjoy a free hand in stepping up the arms race and in deve¬ 
loping ever newer types of armaments, including nuclear weapons. The rati¬ 
fication of the above treaties would hamper the US Administration actions. 

Lately certain leaders in the US Administration have been also making 
declarations to the effect that all the previously concluded treaties with the 
Soviet Union on the limitation of nuclear armaments should be broken off. 
Those political zealots who do not wish to take into account the real corre¬ 
lation of forces and who are trying to embark upon the road of blackmail 
and threats should be reminded that, if we are to proceed from the interests 
of the security of the peoples of both countries, the United States stands in 
a no lesser need of the nuclear arms limitation agreements than the Soviet 
Union. Their repudiation will in no way promote the USA's security. 

Washington leaders should not hypnotize themselves and mislead the 
world public opinion that it might be possible, by means of new missiles or 
new projects for establishing a "comprehensive antimissile defence of the 
USA" or by threatening or bringing pressure to bear, to wring unilateral ad¬ 
vantages from the Soviet Union. Such hopes will never materialize. We will 
not negotiate if we are confronted with threats and pressure. The USSR 
stands for honest, equal and constructive negotiations. 

And the basis for such negotiations is clear. If the USA wishes to embark 
upon such a road, it must, first and foremost, remove the threat for the secu¬ 
rity of Europe and of the entire world, which has emerged as a result of the 
appearance on European soil of new American missiles, and give up unte¬ 
nable attempts to secure military advantages either by whipping up the arms 
race or counting on a unilateral disarmament of the Soviet Union as a result 
of the talks. 

During his talk with Chairman of the SDPG faction in the Bundestag, Hans- 
Jochen Vogel, Konstantin Chernenko said: "We sress the need for returning 
to the previous situation not for any considerations of prestige. We just do 
not want to see the threat of war continuing to grow both in Europe and 
throughout the world. In other words, we proceed from the interests of 
consolidating peace." Now it is up to the USA to make its move. The nego¬ 
tiations on the limitation of nuclear armaments could be resumed at any time 
as soon as the USA removes the barriers which it has erected by deploying 
its medium-range missiles in Europe. The USSR is ready to seek agreement 
on radical measures for limiting and reducing armaments on the only possible 
and equitable basis—on the basis of equality and equal security. 

Question: The Soviet people are indignant at the aggressive militaristic 
policy of the US Administration. At the same time, a question quite often 
arises as to what else should be done to reliably ensure the security of the 
Soviet Union and our allies in the face of the imperialist threat? 



Answer: It i$ true that such a question is raised frequently. It is also cor¬ 
rect that Washington's aggressive imperialist policy poses a grave threat to 
the Soviet Union, our friends and all the peace-loving states and nations. It 
is only natural that Soviet people feel indignation at the attempts made by 
the leaders of American imperialism to dictate their conditions to the Soviet 
-Union, to talk to us and, for that matter, to all the peace-loving states of the 
planet, from the positions of strength as if a right were conferred on them to 
rule the destinies of the peoples and to dominate the world. They are behav¬ 
ing as if they were not aware of the instructive lessons taught»by history. 

A stern warning to the American aspirants to world dominance is furni¬ 
shed by the outcome of the Second World War. The historic victory won by 
The Soviet people over the shock forces of imperialism—German fascism and 
Japanese militarism—provides conclusive proof that any attempts to settle 
The historical dispute with socialism by means of military force are doomed 
To an inevitable and complete failure. 

Those who are today instigating a new "crusade" against socialism could 
be recommended only one thing, namely to remember what the past 
attempts of this kind ended up with. 

At present, in the context of the irreversible change in favour of social¬ 
ism which has occurred in the alignment of forces in the international arena, 
imperialism has absolutely no chances of achieving its class objectives by mi¬ 
litary means. 

In this way it comes against an insurmountable barrier provided by the 
powerful economic potential and Indestructible defence might of the USSR, 
the monolithic cohesion of the Soviet society and the unbreakable unity of 
the Communist Party and the people. 

The community of the socialist states and the fraternal combat union of 
the armed forces of the Warsaw Treaty member countries constitute a reli¬ 
able bastion of peace and the security of the peoples. No military adventure 
of imperialism will catch us unawares. During his meeting with the workers 
of the "Serp i Molot" (Hammer and Sickle) metallurgical plant in Moscow, 
Konstantin Chernenko stressed that any aggressor would incur an immediate 
retribution. 

The Communist Party calls upon the Soviet people to work persistently 
and purposefully for strengthening the economy of our country. The Soviet 
people know perfectly well that in order to curb the aggressive forces of 
the United States and reliably to ensure the security of our Motherland and 
That of our friends, all of us, each at his or her working place or combat 
post, must work in good faith and with a sense of resposibility and honte- 
rably to fulfill our patriotic duty. The common work by the entire Soviet pe¬ 
ople has been and will continue to be the basis for the economic and de¬ 
fence might of the USSR. 

The Soviet Union is a peaceful country. Its Armed Forces have never 
Threatened anyone and have never been the first to raise a sword against 
other states and nations. They are guarding the peaceful work of the Soviet 
people and the interests of the peoples of the socialist countries. The Soviet 
Armed Forces have been and will always be a staunch defender of peace 
■and security. 

The CPSU Central Committee and the Soviet Government are doing eve¬ 
rything necessary to equip our Army and Navy with the most sophisticated 
weapons and combat hardware and to maintain the USSR defence capacity at 
a proper level. 

The Communist Party has charged us with a task of keeping the Army and 
the Navy in a constant readiness for determinedly repulsing any aggressor. 
The Soviet Armed Forces are prepared to fulfill this task. 



THE CHEAT TRANSFDEMING FOBCE 
IN WORLD REUTIONS 


Professor Sh. SANAKOY E V, 

D. Sc. (Hist.) 


T he confrontation between the two socio-economic systems—socialism 
and capitalism—has grown particularly intense at the present stage 
of world development. This is due, above all, to the intention of interna¬ 
tional imperialism, the L'S ruling elite in the first place, to stop 
mankind’s advancement along the path of progress and check the revo¬ 
lutionary renovation of the world. To that end imperialism has mustered 
all its strength against existing socialism and against its leading force— 
the Soviet Union. It regards any progressive change in any part of the 
world as a result of “Moscow’s schemings”. 

Bourgeois ideologists and politicians stubbornly ignore the objective 
laws of social development, and base their policy and actions entirely 
on their subjective reasoning. Having invented early in the 20th century 
the wild myth of a “communist threat”, they still view all current deve¬ 
lopments in that context and refuse to admit that the present-day world 
differs cardinally from what it was at the beginning of the century. 

In the past changes in the world were effected by the will of interna¬ 
tional imperialism which occupied a dominating position, whereas now 
it is existing socialism, the Soviet Union above all, a great socialist 
world power playing a leading role in international relations and world 
politics, that has become a determining factor in restructuring the world 
order, in radical progressive changes in the world. 

This is an accomplished fact of history. The existence and develop¬ 
ment of the Soviet Union, its high international prestige, the influence 
of its foreign and domestic policies on all nations, on the destinies of 
mankind do not in the least depend on whether this is recognized by 
the imperialist quarters of the West or not. 

I 

T o examine the role and place of an individual state in the world 
arena, it is normal to begin by analyzing its economic situation. This 
is only natural, because the level of economic development and scientific 
and technological potential largely determine the international positions 
of any country and constitute the basis of its domestic and foreign 
policies, of its military might. 

However, when determining the role of the Soviet Union in world rela¬ 
tions and world politics, these criteria are insufficient. The rise and con¬ 
solidation of the new socialist system in this country and its triumphant 
advance along the road of building a new life require a special approach 
to determining the historical role of the world’s first socialist state in 
the destiny of the world and mankind. 

The Soviet Union is a great socialist power possessing a mighty eco¬ 
nomic, scientific and technological potential. Suffice it to recall that tho 
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USSR is the first in Europe and second in the world in total industrial 
output; and is second to none in the production of a number of major 
industrial items. Among these are oil, iron ore, pig iron, steel, mineral 
fertilizers, and cement. At present, the Soviet Union accounts for 20 per 
cent of world industrial output. 

Precisely the high level of industrial, scientific and technological 
development has enabled the Soviet people to become trailblazers in a 
number of major directions of modern science and technology. The open¬ 
ing of the space era, the use of atomic energy for peaceful purposes and 
other great achievements of Soviet science and technology Ifave been the 
milestone in increasing the Soviet Union’s prestige in the world. 

Underlying all the economic, scientific, technological and social 
achievements of the Soviet people are the great advantages of the social¬ 
ist system, the most dynamic and humane system in the world, and the 
purposeful activity of the guiding force of Soviet society—the CPSU. 
Briefly speaking, the greatness of the Soviet Union and its role in world 
affairs are determined, apart froth its powerful economic and military 
potential, by the character of its socio-economic system and the fact that 
it has reached the historical stage of developed socialism. 

This approach makes it possible to comprehend and correctly assess 
the role played by the Soviet Union today and the historic mission it is 
fulfilling in the world. 

The most powerful state in the capitalist world is the United States. 
Concentrated there is almost half of the West’s industrial, scientific and 
technological potential. But the place and role of the two leading world 
powers in international relations are incomparable. The entire economic 
might of the USA is placed at the service of militarism, the arms race 
and material preparations for a new world war. The USA today, with all 
its wealth, has become an embodiment of militarism, aggression and in¬ 
ternational brigandage. The monopoly bourgeoisie has long since come 
to the conclusion that the USA’s mission is to stop the course of historic¬ 
al development and block mankind’s advance along the road of progress. 
Hence the role of the international policeman assumed by the United 
States and its desire to take the place of all former colonial powers and 
create a colonial empire of its own. This is precisely the goal of the 
military-strategic doctrines of defending “national interests’’ which the 
United States allegedly has all over the world. This doctrine is spear¬ 
headed against all revolutionary and national liberation movements, 
against the peoples fighting for freedom and national independence. ^ 

To achieve their imperialist ends, the US ruling circles give all 
manner of support to every reactionary, pro-fascist regimes and over¬ 
throw by force of arms legitimate governments which do not suit them. 
They pursue a policy of genocide in a number of regions of the world. 
All this shows only too well that the ruling class in modern America is 
copying the ideology and practice of the most heinous forces of world 
imperialism—Nazism. It is hard, indeed, to tell the difference between 
the claims of the US ruling circles to “world domination”, their imperial 
policy and ideology and practice of “crusades”, on the one hand, and the 
wild ideological and geopolitical concepts of Nazism, on the other. Both 
rest on the same foundation—rabid imperialism, the ideology of militar¬ 
ism and war, the ideology and practice of anticommunism and anti- 
Sovietism. 

The US monopoly bourgeoisie has launched an offensive in all direc¬ 
tions. It does not reckon with anybody’s interests, even with those of 
its NATO allies. Under the guise of “trans-Atlantic partnership” and 
a struggle against the non-existent "Soviet threat” the USA is sapping 
the state sovereignty and national independence of Western countries, 
making them cater for its imperial ambitions and, in fact, is establish- 
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ing diktat over them. This process is going on in the economic, political, 
military and cultural spheres. The US monopoly bourgeoisie is not going 
to tolerate the existence of a “second centre” of the capitalist world— 
Western Europe—which would rival the USA on the world market and 
thus pose a constant threat to its economic and military-political posi¬ 
tions. It, naturally, would like to preserve the shackles of the Marshall 
Plan on West European nations forever. But those times have long 
since passed. The economic situation in the capitalist world has changed, 
and not in the USA’s favour. West European capital is pressing its over¬ 
seas rivals more and more, frequent trade wars break out between them, 
and interimperialist contradictions grow increasingly acute. 

In these circumstances the US ruling elite has decided to stake on 
the military aspect of “cooperation" with other capitalist states, exploit¬ 
ing class solidarity for rallying capitalist countries in the struggle 
against the socialist world and against revolutionary and national libe¬ 
ration movements. And although military-political alliances like NATO 
are aimed first and foremost against socialist states, in the hands of US 
imperialism they have long become an instrument of curbing its own 
allies, a means of making them pliant not only in military but also in 
economic and socio-political matters 

A new phase in the evolution of unequal relations between the USA 
and Western Europe began with the deployment of US medium-range 
nuclear missiles in some West European countries Indeed, this vicious 
action by US imperialism is aimed not least of all at having a still 
firmer US grip on Western Euiope, at subjugating the countries in that 
region not only in the military but also in the economic sphere and well- 
nigh making them part of the American empire the White House is 
dreaming about 

Is Western Europe aware of possible catastrophic consequences of the 
US venturesome course for it? Many W^-st European politicians know 
full well that US policy undermines not only the national independence 
and state sovereignty but also the security of their states. Moreover, 
Washington’s imperial policy with regard to its NATO allies has already 
caused great socio-political upheavals in these countries. Take, for in¬ 
stance, the powerful antiwar and antimissile movement there, which is 
spearheaded against the militaristic policy of the USA and is growing 
increasingly anti-American. The fact that it has been joined by broad 
bourgeois circles, by Social Democratic parties and other political trends 
goes to show that fear and confusion are spreading not only in response 
to the nuclear war threat but also to the social upheavals which US im¬ 
perialism brings upon West European countries, and there arc increas¬ 
ing apprehensions over the fate of bourgeois institutions which have 
found themselves in the grip of a most acute crisis. 

To make a long story short, the United States is playing a truly 
vicious role in the world today. As a great power, the USA makes no 
positive contribution to international development but serves as a desta¬ 
bilizing factor in world relations. The ruling circles in that country 
believe that the tenser the situation in the world and in its various 
regions, the better it is for US imperialism and the easier it would be 
to further imperial interests. No wonder then, that they are creating 
seats of war and conflict everywhere, hindering in every way possible 
the latter’s settlement by peaceful means, and are stepping up the arms 
race to the hilt. 

If US imperialism has failed so far to plunge the world into the abyss 
of nuclear war, and if, despite the efforts of imperialist reaction, the 
peoples continue to liberate themselves from the shackles of imperialism 
and colonialism and newly-free nations have been strengthening their 
independence, this Is due, above all, to the Soviet Union and its social- 
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ist allies, to the vast Muence exerted by this country, its Leninist policy 
of peace and the great ideas of communism on the entire course of world 
development today. 


II 

D etermining the historic role of the Soviet Union in international 
relations, we must coneenlrate primarily on what inlliiencc the USSR 
has had on man’s social progress. The victory of the Great October 
Socialist Revolution in Russia and the formation of the first ever social- 
1 st state have brought about a radical change in the world and inaugura¬ 
ted transition to a new socio-political formation—communism. It is pre¬ 
cisely under the powerful impact of these factors that human society has 
been developing and cardinal revolutionary changes have taken place. 

The ideas of the October Revolution and the policy and practice of 
existing socialism have opened the way to the steady advance of the 
peoples and created the decisive prerequisites for a revolutionary re¬ 
structuring of economic and political relations among nations. The rise 
and development of the world socialist system, which now includes a 
number of countries in Europe, Asia and Latin America, have made the 
revolutionary renovation of the world a stable and irreversible process. 

The emergence and growth of the world socialist system have given 
rise to entirely new, socialist, international relations, based on the prin¬ 
ciples of Marxism-Leninism and socialist internationalism. These equita¬ 
ble relations of fraternal mutual assistance arc in themselves a major 
factor of world relations and world politics. They facilitate the streng¬ 
thening of state sovereignty and national independence and the unpre¬ 
cedented growth of the role and prestige of all the fraternal countries, 
and each of them separately, in the world arena. The international orga¬ 
nizations of socialist countries, especially the Council for Mutual Eco¬ 
nomic Assistance and the Warsaw Treaty Organization, are the embodi¬ 
ment of Lenin’s ideas of a fraternal alliance of free and sovereign states 
and peoples. Their activity fully meets the interests of the entire social¬ 
ist community and ensures the defence of great socialist achievements. 

The relations among the countries of the socialist community are in¬ 
ternational in the true sense of the word. They have long transcended the 
limits of usual interstate relations and now extend to all spheres of 
society. Virtually all sections of the population take part in them— 
workers, farmers, intellectuals as well as all trade unions, creative 
workers’, women’s and youth organizations. Of decisive significance Tor 
the development of this fundamentally new type of international relations 
are, of course, close contacts among the ruling Communist and Workers’ 
Parties. 

The collapse of the colonial system and deliverance of nations from 
imperialist slavery are the historic victory of worldwide significance won 
by the peoples of Asia and Africa under the direct influence of the libera¬ 
tion ideas of the revolution in Russia and the great achievements of the 
Soviet Union in building socialism and communism, with its effective 
support and solidarity. Precisely this proved to be a decisive factor in 
the political awakening of the colonial peoples, the spread of ideas of 
freedom and independence among them, and the exposure of the rapa¬ 
cious policy of the colonialists. Once again the Soviet Union has fulfilled 
its historic mission. 

One may assess the processes and social change in the newly-free 
countries in different ways. Though having won political independence, 
many of them are not yet free from neocolonialist dependence. Simulta¬ 
neously. many countries in Asia, Africa and Latin America have taken 
the path of independent and progressive development and have joined 
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actively the struggle against international imperialism and its aggres¬ 
sive policy. The role of these states and their prestige in international 
relations are growing steadily. 

The present stage of the national liberation movement is marked 
primarily by the rapid growth of the peoples’ struggle to win and con¬ 
solidate economic independence from imperialist states, to achieve a 
radical restructuring of the international economic order established irk 
the past by imperialist countries, and a new, fair and equitable economic 
order. In this struggle the peoples of the East rely, just like during the 
struggle against classical colonialism, on the assistance and support by 
the Soviet Union and other socialist countries. 

Thus, the cardinal turn in the history of mankind in its advancement 
to progress, freedom and national liberation of the peoples is linked' 
entirely with the emergence of the world’s first socialist state and its 
policy, with the realization in this country of the great ideas of scientific 
communism, with the policy pursued by the socialist community and the 
assistance it renders to young states in the solution of their major socio^ 
economic problems. 

The Great October Socialist Revolution and existing socialism, with- 
the Soviet Union in the vanguard, have put an end to the monopoly of 
imperialism in the world arena once and for all, have broken the chains 
by which colonial empires had kept the overwhelming majority of peoples 
in slavery and ignorance for ages and opened broad vistas for progres¬ 
sive development before them. Analyzing the prospects ol historical deve¬ 
lopment, Lenin sagaciously predicted: "Victory will be on the side of 
the exploited, for on their side is life, numerical strength, the strength 
of the mass, the strength of the inexhaustible sources of all that is 
selfless, dedicated and honest, all that is surging forward and awakening 

the building of the new, ail the vast reserves of energy and talent 
latent in the so-called ‘common people’, the workers and peasants."* 

Hi 


W e uave already spoken here about the international significance of 
economic development in the USSR. In the first years of Soviet 
power Lenin pointed out that this country influenced the progressive 
development of mankind primarily through its economic policy. He said: 
“The working people of all countries without exception and without 
exaggeration are looking to the Soviet Russian Republic. This much ha» 
been achieved. The capitalists cannot hush up or conceal anything. That 
is why they so eagerly catch at our every economic mistake and weak¬ 
ness. The struggle in this field has now become global. Once we solve 
this problem, we shall have certainly and finally won on an international 
scale." ^ 

Thus, Lenin brilliantly predicted the world significance of the eco¬ 
nomic successes of the Soviet state. Indeed, the struggle carried on by 
the CPSU and the Soviet people for the country’s industrialization and 
for collectivization of its farming, for the successful fulfilment of its 
five-year plans of economic development was, and is, a “struggle on an 
international scale”. Soviet economic achievements have always demon¬ 
strated to all how the first state of workers and peasants was developing, 
which has had a great revolutionizing effect on the working people in 
other countries. The international aspect of economic development in the 
USSR is that it demonstrates the great advantages of the socialist eco¬ 
nomy, which is based on public ownership of the means cf production. 


' V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 26, p. 403. 
* V. 1. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 32, p. 437. 
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and is therefore a challenge to the private capitalist economic system. 

Besides^ the USSR’s growing into a mighty industrial state meant 
that it had built up a powerful military-economic potential to ensure the 
country’s security and to defend the gains of socialism. This is one of 
the major factors determining the balance of world forces and the role 
played by this country in the international arena: history has provided 
ample proof of this. 

The correctness of the course pursued by the CPSU and the Soviet 
state towards building a sound military-economic basis and advantages 
of the socialist economic system were clearly borne out duriifg the Great 
Patriotic War of the Soviet people against the darkest forces of interna¬ 
tional imperialism—Nazi Germany and its allies. The victory of the 
Soviet people in that war was a victory of the Soviet socio-economic 
system which was able to provide the Soviet Army with everything 
requireo ior the defeat of the shock force of world imperialism. Even the 
setting up of the anti-Hitler coalition was possible because the Soviet 
Union possessed a powerful economic, military and political force which 
its allies in the war had to reckon with. 

After the Second World War, when the US ruling circles began to 
pursue the “positions-of-strength” policy vis-a-vis the Soviet Union and 
launched the cold war against it, their aggressive ardour could be con¬ 
tained and atomic blackmail countered only by eliminating the US 
atomic monopoly. This task was accomplished in an extremely short 
period. In this way the Soviet Union not only strengthened its own 
security but did the greatest service to mankind by forestalling the 
threat of nuclear war which, as is known from US sources, imperialist 
reactionaries in the United States intended to start on several occasions. 

In the new conditions the war and peace issues have naturally come 
to the fore in world politics. In the nuclear age the establishment of the 
principles of peaceful coexistence in the practice of relations between the 
states of the two different socio-economic systems has become vital. Our 
class adversaries were ignoring the principles of peace and international 
cooperation for quite a long period. They preferred to base their rela¬ 
tions with socialist countries on the “positions-of-strength” policy and 
cold war. They were out to perpetuate that situation. 

But the balance has been tipped in favour of peace and progress 
because the Soviet people, having realized the grand plans of economic, 
social and political development, turned their country into a powerful 
state which in a historically brief span of time achieved an approximate 
military-strategic parity with the USA. Precisely this historic victory 
scored by existing socialism made the USA and other Western countries 
aware of the fact that peaceful coexistence, for which the Soviet state 
had fought since its inception, became an objective reality. It was not 
fortuitous, therefore, that the 1970s saw a series of official recognitions 
of this major principle of world relations. It was formalized at that time 
in official bilateral documents signed by the Soviet Union with France, 
the United States, the FRG and other Western countries. Moreover, the 
principles of peaceful coexistence became an important element of the 
Final Act adopted at the Conference on Security and Cooperation in 
Europe in 1975 and signed by all European countries, the USA and 
Canada. 

Thus, the Soviet Union and other socialist states by their advance¬ 
ment and by a stubborn and consistent struggle in the world arena 
compelled the Western states to accept peaceful coexistence at last. And 
when at a certain stage the imperialist states more or less observed 
joint bilateral and multilateral accords, it had an immediate favourable 
effect on the general political climate in the world. Detente began, the 
situation in Europe and some other parts of the world was to a certain 


extent stabilized, and business and political cooperation between the 
states of the two opposite systems began to grow. The peoples of the 
world saw for themselves the alternative to the imperialist policy of war 
and aggression and practical preparations for a nuclear war. 

Detente made deep inroads in present-day international relations and 
became the object of a fierce struggle between the forces of peace and 
progress, on the one hand, and nuclear warmongers, on the other. 
Having departed from the policy of detente, the ruling circles m the 
USA and NATO showed their true face, that of proponents of the arms 
race and preparation for, and unleashing of, another world war. But 
detente proved rather stable. Despite the violent attempts by imperialist 
reaction in the USA and NATO, it has preserved a certain potential. 
This can be seen from the positive outcome of the Madrid meeting of the 
states that had participated in the European Conference, the continua¬ 
tion of the dialogue at the Stockholm Conference on Confidence- and 
Security-Building Measures and Disarmament in Europe. 

This is accounted for, above all, by the increased impact exerted on 
world relations by the policy of peaceful coexistence which has been 
persistently followed by the Soviet Union and its socialist allies, and by 
the favourable effect of their large-scale foreign policy moves on the 
situation in Europe and the world, and on the domestic and foreign 
policies of other states. 

It is important to note in this context that middle and smaller coun¬ 
tries could not but feel that under detente their weight in international 
affairs considerably increased and now they had a bigger role to play 
in solving European security problems which in turn helped to strengthen 
their state sovereignty and made them more independent of US diktat 
Precisely this was among the main leasons why the US ruling circles 
began to depart from the policy of detente and from the joint accords 
reached in the 1970s, above all those achieved at the Helsinki Confer¬ 
ence. Washington has long acted on the assumption that international 
tensions give US imperialism broader opportunities for keeping its NATO 
allies in check, imposing its will on them. However, sober-minded politi¬ 
cians in West European countries seek to use detente for the benefit of 
their countries and peoples, to strengthen their security (in no small 
degree against their US ally). For all these countries detente is an 
important means of safeguarding their economic and polilical interest? 
in the framework of the so-called trans-Atlantic partnership. 

This is why all We.st European states, despite their class solidarity 
with the USA, have been favouring detente, a policy of maintaining 
normal business and political relations with the Soviet Union and other 
socialist states: and they continue to do so. 

Ail this is a sign of the influence objectively exerted by the US.SR’s 
Leninist policy of peace on the entire system of international relations 
and on the policy of individual states. 

IV 

T he Soviet Union and its allies oppose the aggressive foreign and milit¬ 
ary policy of imperialism with a resolute course towards stable peace 
and security for all nations. The foreign-policy efforts of the CPSU and 
the Soviet state are directed at stabilizing the world situation and 
solving the vital problems of today—those related to curbing the arms 
•ace, nuclear arms race above all, and achieving a cardinal solution of 
the disarmament problem. There is hardly a single problem in present- 
day world politics on which the Soviet Union and other fraternal count¬ 
ries do not offer constructive proposals. 
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In so doing, the Soviet Union believes that the chief foreign-policy 
goal of any state, especially if it possesses nuclear weapons, is to prevent 
nuclear war. Proceeding from this belief, the USSR put forward a series 
of specific and constructive proposals on limiting the nuclear arms race, 
which envisage a phased reduction of nuclear arms, on the principle of 
equality and equal security, up to complete elimination of all types of 
these weapons. Furthermore, the Soviet Union has assumed a unilateral 
obligation to refrain from the first use of nuclear weapons. If the USA 
and other nuclear states followed suit, this would change^ radically the 
world situation and stave off the nuclear war threat. 

The Soviet proposals on the limitation and reduction of nuclear arms 
now constitute a common action programme to prevent a nuclear world 
war. This programme offers an opportunity to all nations and govern¬ 
ments not only to know the Soviet point of view but also to realize the 
great danger presented for mankind by the imperialist policy of nuclear 
arms race -and practical preparations for a nuclear war. 

The Soviet initiatives enjoy the support of the overwhelming majority 
of peoples and states. Thus, the latest, 38th Session of the UN General 
Assembly approved, on the USSR’s initiative, a number of important 
resolutions, above all the Declaration on the Condemnation of Nuclear 
War, declaring it a crime against humanity, the Resolution on Nuclear- 
Weapon Freeze and the Resolution on the Prevention of an Arms Race 
in Outer Space, the Convention on the Prohibiton of the Use of Nuclear 
Weapons, and other documents. 

The US press lamented over the fact that the majority of the UN 
member states voted five times more frequently against the United 
States than with it, and the non-aligned countries backed the Soviet 
Union 80 per cent of the time while they supported the USA 20 per cent 
of the time. 

The very fact that major Soviet moves are approved at this interna¬ 
tional forum of states testifies to their great power of influence and 
effectiveness. But although the USA and some of its allies have voted 
at the UN against these proposals, the latter have become part of the 
“gold fund’’ of history, so to speak, and now work for international 
security, exerting an immense influence on world developments. 

The power of the USSR’s foreign policy is that it meets the interests 
of the masses in all countries. It is pursued openly and honestly for the 
whole world to see. Every political action by the USSR and other social¬ 
ist states is backed by practical deeds, by a preparedness to implerr\ent 
all the accords and international agreernents reached. The policy and 
diplomacy of the CPSU and the Soviet state are void of hypocrisy, fal¬ 
sity and demagogy which are the hallmarks of the policy and diplomacy 
of imperialist states. The latter constantly resort to these means to mis¬ 
lead the peoples and to present the situation so that it is not the United 
States and other reactionary regimes are to blame for the arms race, and 
war preparations and for provoking conflicts in various parts of the 
world, but some “evil forces’’ acting on instructions from Moscow and 
other socialist capitals. 

Lenin pointed out that “honesty in politics is the result of strength; 
hypocrisy is the result of weakness”. ^ This is confirmed at every stage 
of the evolution of international relations. Our class adversaries resort 
to hypocrisy, demagogy and cheap propaganda each time when the 
foreign and domestic policies of capitalist countries are hit by a crisis, 
whenever the effectiveness and attractiveness of foreign-policy actions by 
the Soviet Union and other socialist states come to the fore. Hypocrisy, 
demagogy, and substitution of propaganda for diplomacy, the gearing 


* V. I Lenin, Collected Works, Vol 17, p. 166. 



of foreign policy to the ideology and practice of anticoflimunism and 
anti-Sovietism—all this is characteristic of the ruling circles of the USA 
and NATO in the world arena and constitutes their foreign-policy 
arsenal. 

The strength of Soviet foreign policy lies in its effectiveness, in Us 
vast moral and political potential. It is no easy matter to summarize the 
results of a policy, but it is impossible correctly to determine a future 
course of events and make a proper move in the required direction un¬ 
less the results of one or another political action are analyzed. We have 
grown accustomed to judging a policy by its results. 

If one tries, albeit briefly, to sum up the outcome of the international 
policies of the two major world powers—the USSR and the USA—it will 
become all too obvious that the two lines are diametrically opposite. 
The policy of arms race, preparations for a nuclear war and suppression 
of revolutionary and liberation movements pursued by US imperialism 
has resulted in c.xacerbating the overall situation in the world and in¬ 
creasing threat of a nuclear liolocamst 

On the other hand, the consistent policy of peace aimed at removing 
the threat of a world war and easing international tensions, the policy 
of peaceful coexistence pursued by the Soviet Union and other socialist 
countries and peace-loving stales has ensured 40 years of peace—life 
without worldwide calamities 

As to Soviet foreign policy with regard to the countries that have 
freed themselves from the colonial yoke, one of its obvious results is that 
the front of struggle against world imperialism and its militaristic 
foreign policy has grown stronger and the alliance of the socialist world 
and the revolutiorwry and national liberation movements has become 
more consolidated 

Is this not a proof of the high effectiveness of the Leninist policy of 
peace on a global scaled 

The most important outcome of the joreign policy activity of the 
Soviet Union, a re'iult of its enormous influence on the hearts and minds 
of the peoples in capitalist countries is undoubtedly the fact that the 
anticommunist and anti-Soviet hysteria has not achieved the desired 
effect it has faded to weaken Soviet influence in the world arena—a 
fact recognized even by bourgeois ideologists This influence has been 
(growing with every passing day If intorndtional imperialism still stakes 
on the ideology and practice of anticommunism and anti-Sovietism, this 
only proves the bankruptcy of bourgeois ideology and policy. The adhe¬ 
rents of the policies of the outgoing world are incapable of offering their 
peoples any new ideas and concepts. Therefore, they are reviving the 
flyblown ideas and myths invented by the imperialist bourgeoisie at the 
start of this century. 

Soviet foreign-policy actions arc effective in that they help to expose 
the rapacious imperialist policy pursued by the USA and NATO and 
thereby exert an immense influence on the minds of the popular masses 
all over the world. Soviet large-scale initiatives for the benefit of peace 
and international security are a powerful factor mobilizing the popular 
masses, including those in the imperialist countries themselves, to strug¬ 
gle against the policy of war and aggression, for the elimination of the 
nuclear threat. The powerful antiwar and antimissile movement in the 
West, which has been growing from a general democratic into a social 
movement, is clear evidence of that. The movement is inevitably acquir¬ 
ing an anti-American thrust, for the public at large is becoming con¬ 
vinced that it is the US government in the first place that staked on the 
arms race, bringing enormous profits for arms manufacturers, and is 
prepared to sacrifice peace and even life on Earth for the sake of the sel¬ 
fish interests of imperialist monopolies. This anti-Americanism, caused 





by the hegemonic actions by the US leaders, is gaining in scope in 
Europe and in other parts of the world and is objectively merging with 
the movement against the socio-political system which appears to be 
unable in the nuclear age to exist and develop in an atmosphere of peace 
and tranquility without resorting to military violence. 


T hus, the role and influence of the Soviet state, of existing socialism, 
in the present world relations are great and are incomparable with 
the role of any other state. 

The USSR has been using, always and everywhere, its high interna¬ 
tional prestige, its military-economic might, and the unlimited potential 
of the Leninist policy of peace and diplomacy for the sake of preserving 
life and peace on the planet, in the name of progress and a happy future 
for all nations. 

While strengthening and modernizing its defence capability, the USSR 
resolutely counters imperialist reaction, that of the USA above all and 
nuclear warmongers who have taken the path of medieval crusaders and 
have declared a “crusade” against the socialist world and against revo¬ 
lutionary and liberation movements. 

The monopoly bourgeoisie is infuriated not at all by a Soviet “milit¬ 
ary threat”. It is known perfectly well in Washington and in other 
capitals of the NATO countries that the Soviet Union has never threaten¬ 
ed anyone. And if the West continues to base its policy on this myth, it 
is only becaiisc it fears the power of the example and the steadily grow¬ 
ing influence of the policy pursued by the Soviet Union and the social¬ 
ist world in general, of the ideology of Marxism-Leninism, the fear of 
the prospect of the future development of the non-socialist part of 
the world. 

The deepening of the general crisis of the world capitalist system 
and the exacerbation of social and inter-imperialist contradictions are 
having a direct effect on the policy and diplomacy of the imperialist 
states, above all the United States, which has arrogated itself the role 
of world policeman, and are contributing to their greater aggressiveness. 
The attempts to turn back the course of historical development at all cost 
have led the ruling quarters of the USA to adventurism in policy, to 
state terrorism and brigandage in practice, and to the extension of ideo¬ 
logical aggression against the forces of peace and progress. “The United 
States of America and its NATO allies,” stressed Konstantin Cherneoko 
at the June 1983 Plenary Meeting of the CPSU Central Committee, “are 
following an extremely dangerous course. Its class meaning is clear: to 
try and put a brake on progressive changes occurring in life and to 
regain its former positions.” Furthermore, they are intent on blocking the 
growing influence of existing socialism on international development. 

The peoples are turning their gaze with hope to the land of Lenin, 
seeing in it the unbreakable bastion of peace and progress, a great trans¬ 
forming force in world relations. The high prestige of the USSR in the 
world and its great influence on the fate of mankind are only logical. 
The Soviet Union and the other fraternal socialist countries have become 
the determining factor of the progressive development of mankind, a 
factor of life and peace on Earth. 


PEACE IN EUROPE 

AND US MILITARISTIC POLICY 

N. YURYEV 


T he switch by the USA and some other NATO countries to a road hostile 
to detente culminated, beyond any doubt, in NATO’s approval of the 
decision to deploy in a number of West European countries as many as 
600 units of new US medium-range nuclear weapons. That decision, 
adopted in December 1979, was an open attempt by reactionary imperial¬ 
ist circles in the West to ensure military superiority for the aggressive 
NATO bloc over the Warsaw Treaty countries, to upset the military 
equilibrium attained as a part of the material groundwork of detente. 

Implementation of that decision jeopardizes the security both of 
Europe and the countries of the Mediterranean, the Middle East and 
Africa, which can also find themselves within the operation range of the 
new US missiles. 

Since the present US Administration came to office in 1981, the ultra¬ 
reactionary imperialist circles, which have launched a "crusade” against 
socialism as a world social system, have become particularly aggressive. 
By agreeing to the deployment of Pershing-2 and cruise missiles in 
Western Europe, the governments of some NATO countries also seem 
to be willing to put Washington’s brazen militaristic line on a nuclear- 
missile basis. 

There was a tune, however, when the USA’s West European allies 
took a judiciously guarded approach to Washington’s attempts to im¬ 
pose essentially similar decisions on its allies that threatened their secu¬ 
rity. In the 1960s, for instance, when the USA decided to set up a so- 
called multilateral nuclear force, but the project was not realized. In our 
day, however, the leaders of some West European states seem to be in¬ 
clined to shut their eyes to the dangerous consequences of the deploy¬ 
ment of new US missiles in Western Europe, apparently refusing to see 
that such deployment not only increases the direct military threat, but 
also makes it much more difficult to look for solutions of problems relat¬ 
ing to disarmament and security of Europe and the rest of the world. 

The siting of new US missiles on European soil undoubtedly means 
3 step to the spread of nuclear weapons, since it fuels the nuclear ambi¬ 
tions of those circles which tried to gain access to the nuclear “club” by 
taking part in the “Atlantic” or “European” nuclear forces projected in 
the 1960s. Thus, the current US Administration’s bellicose line increases 
the threat not only to the socialist countries, but also to the whole of 
Europe and the-USA itself in view of the heightened danger of a ther¬ 
monuclear disaster. 

Those of them who connect the future of their countries with the 
3dventuristic plans of Washington should know that the strivings of US 
aud NATO militaristic circles to attain military-strategic superiority over 
the Warsaw Treaty countries are unrealistic. Such attempts have always 
been groundless, and in our day, when the socialist countries have a 
much greater economic, scientific, technological and defence potential 
than before, they are even more futile than ever. Of course, the socialist 
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countries are obliged, as in the past, to take retaliatory steps to protect 
their security and give a firm rebuff to any hostile intrigues and aggres* 
sive moves. That was resolutely declared by the Party and state leaders 
of seven socialist countries at their Moscow summit on June 28, 1983, 
who emphasized that NATO’s military superiority over the Warsaw 
Treaty countries would not be allowed under any circumstances. 

In response to Washington’s moves aimed at tilting the military 
equilibrium in the USA’s favour, the Soviet Union and other socialist 
countries arc obliged to take the necessary defensive countermeasures 
in order to ensure their own security and preserve the, nuclear parity. 
The adoption of these countermeasures shows the utter failure of Wa¬ 
shington’s attempts to pressure the Soviet Union. 

The USSR whose policy is essentially free of any striving for milit¬ 
ary superiority over other states, has been doing everything in its power 
to remove the threat of nuclear war looming over mankind, curb the cri¬ 
minal arms race, and improve the international situation in Europe and 
the whole world That is the purpose of the broad programme of large- 
scale peace proposals recently put forward by the Soviet Union and other 
Warsaw Treaty states. 

The ongoing Stockholm Confctencc on Confidence- and Security- 
Building Measures and Disarmament in Europe could make a tangible 
contribution to preserving European peace. At that Conference, the Soviet 
Union and its allies have come out with major initiatives aimed at 
creating an atmosphere of trust, which has been badly undermined hv 
the USA’s militaristic line and especially by the deployment of US tirs, 
strike missiles on the territory of some of NATO’s West iMiropcari 
countries. 

Any unbiased observer will realize that if all the nuclear powers pled¬ 
ged no-first-use of nuclear weapons, as the USSR and its allies suggest, 
and if the NATO countries agreed to the Warsaw Treaty’s proposal not 
to use any armed force again.st each other at all, the degree of confid¬ 
ence and security in Europe and throughout the world would markedly 
increase. Apart from that, by way of follow-up to the relevant provi¬ 
sions of the Helsinki Final Act, the Soviet Union has declared its readi¬ 
ness to elaborate additional—more comprehensive and significant—confi¬ 
dence-building measures in the military field. 

The Stockholm forum can justify the expectations of the Europea' 
peoples and the world public at large if all its participants show a sensi 
of responsibility and political will to businesslike negotiations. Time 
w'ill show how ready the Western countries are to take part in a const¬ 
ructive dialogue with the socialist countries in the interests of peace 
and detente. 


M eanwhile, the US leadership and some of its NATO partners ap¬ 
parently persist in their intentions to negotiate with the USSR and 
other socialist countries “from a position of strength”. Thus, the testing 
of the USA’s antisatcllite system (ASAT), which opens up a new and 
dangerous channel in the nuclear arms race, was timed to coincide with 
the start of the Stockholm Conference. 

The advocates of nuclear escalation and opponents of detente and 
peaceful cooperation with the Soviet Union seek to justify the vast and 
growing outlays on the material preparation for war in the eyes of 
Western opinion by referring to a mythical “Soviet threat”. Manipulating 
false arguments and juggling facts and figures, they allege that the 
Soviet Union has such a superiority of general purpose armed forces 


that it will take its armies no more than a few hours to get to the Eng¬ 
lish Channel. 

That “argument” is used to justify the headlong buildup by the USA 
and other NATO countries of their nuclear stockpiles and the NATO 
doctrines of “first use of nuclear weapons”, “limited nuclear war”, and 
so on. The same “argument” is used for blocking the talks on mutual 
armed forces and arms reductions in Central Europe, and in pursuing 
an obstructionist line at other international forums. 

In actual fact, such allegations, being spread by NATO propaganda 
services, are false from beginning to end. In conventional weapons as 
a whole, there is a rough parity between the Warsaw Treaty and NATO, 
as has been repeatedly reaffirmed in speeches by Soviet leaders and in 
USSR Defence Ministry publications.' 

Many people in the West take a skeptical view of Washington’s 
militaristic theses. Thus, in an NBC television programme on April 12, 
1982, former US Defense Secretary Robert McNamara rejected the allega¬ 
tion about the Soviet Union’s “military superiority” over the USA in the 
field of nuclear and conventional weapons, admitting the existence of 
a rough equilibrium. In an article he wrote for Foreign Affairs, together 
with former Special Assistant to the US President for National Security 
Affairs McGeorge Bundy, US Ambassador to the USSR George Kennan, 
and chief of the US delegation to the strategic arms limitations talks 
(SALT) Gerard Smith, they mentioned a persistent tendency on NATO’s 
part to “exaggerate the relative conventional strength of the USSR” 2 . 
On the basis of the rough parity in nuclear and conventional forces be¬ 
tween NATO and the Warsaw Treaty Organization, the authors urged 
the NATO countries to consider the “advantages of a policy of no-first- 
use”, which reduces the risk of “the general nuclear war which would 
bring ruin to all and victory to none”. ® 

In calling for a new twist to the nuclear arms spiral, NATO propa¬ 
ganda claims that the nuclear balance between the USA and the USSR 
has allegedly changed in favour of the latter. The Washington Administ¬ 
ration’s falsehood about the USA’s “lag” in strategic nuclear weapons is 
actually aimed at putting in question the process of the limitation and 
reduction of strategic weapons, to undermine the SALT-2 Treaty al¬ 
together, and obstruct Sovict-US talks. 

But US and NATO psychological warfare services are particularly 
bent on camouflaging the true meaning of the decision to site new US 
nuclear missiles in Europe. They allege that the Soviet Union’s SS-20 
medium-range missiles have tilted the balance of nuclear forces in Euro¬ 
pe in favour of the Soviet Union. In their well-known speeches, the 
Soviet leaders have exposed that thesis. It has been proved in a number 
of Soviet publications, which are being purposely ignored in the NATO 
countries, that Soviet SS-20 missiles are only a counterbalance to 
NATO’s nuclear capability in Europe. The Soviet Union started their 
deployment in 1977 in order to modernize its obsolescent medium-range 
weapons, and not by way of “additional arming”, as imperialist propa¬ 
ganda would have us believe. 

In replacing" the older missiles with new ones, the Soviet Union did 
'lot upset the balance of nuclear forces in Europe. With the emplace¬ 
ment of one SS-20, one or two older missiles were dismantled without 
Doing deployed in other regions. Such a replacement did not entail any 
changes in the combat purpose of these missiles or upset the nuclear 
balance in Europe. The new missiles pursue the same purpose—to coun- 

‘ See Whence the Threat to Peace, Military Publishing House, USSR Ministry of De- 
once, Moscow, 1982, pp. 68-70. 

* Foreign Affairs, Spring 1982, p. 761. 
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ter NATO’s medium-range weapons in Europe—and, more importantly, 
by virtue of their technical characteristics they cannot reach US territory. 

It is common knowledge that many politicians and military experts 
in the NATO countries themselves agree with that assessment. Thus, 
according to General Guy Mery, former Chief of Staff of France’s armed 
forces, the Soviet SS-20 missiles "have only introduced a measure of mo¬ 
dernization, as allowed under the 1972 agreements”.'* 


T he history of that question, just as of the whole nuclear arms race, 
initiated by the aggressive imperialist circles of the USA and NATO, 
fully refutes the falsehoods about a Soviet “missile monopoly” in Europe. 
Here is a brief outline of past events. 

In the 1950s, the USA began to deploy in Europe and the adjacent 
seas nuclear weapons for striking at vital centres of the USSR and its 
allies. US nuclear delivery vehicles and munitions located close to the 
Soviet border- so-called forward based weapons—include nuclear subma¬ 
rines, nuclear-capable bombers and aircraft carriers in the appropriate 
pait of F.uropc. At that time, Britain and France, NATO’s West European 
countries, also developed nuclear weapons. To neutralize the resultant 
threat to its own territory and that of its socialist allies, the Soviet 
Union was obliged to develop its SS-4 and SS-5 medium-range missiles, 
which were deployed on Soviet territory between 1959 and 1961. 

Upon the start of the Soviet-US talks on strategic arms limitation and 
reduction, the Soviet Union repeatedly raised the question of extending 
these to include US forward-based weapons in Europe and around it. 
The USA, however, rejected the Soviet proposals and started moderniz¬ 
ing its forward-based weapons. It also rejected the Soviet proposal on 
a mutual renunciation of multiple warheads (independently targetable 
re-entry vehicles, or MIRV). Such warheads were fitted onto Poseidon 
missiles deployed on submarines within the US forward-based sy.stern. 
The aim of the Pentagon’s move was to make the old Soviet medium- 
range missiles “vulnerable”.^ 

The USA’s deployment of multiple warheads, notes the French Ge¬ 
neral Pierre Gallois, was meant "to disarm the adversary and then dictate 
it its own terms with impunity”.® Britain and France were also modern¬ 
izing their medium-range weapons. 

It is only natural that in these conditions the Soviet Union ha(|^ to 
take care of its defences and the security of its allies, to modernize its 
own medium-range nuclear weapons. And up to 1979, NATO was not in 
the least concerned over the SS-20 missiles. Thus, an American news¬ 
paper wrote: “Both sides have had medium-range systems since 
the 1950s. The United States has forward-based systems capable of re¬ 
aching the Soviet Union, including bombers in Britain and on aircraft 
carriers, as well as Poseidon submarines, carrying almost 500 war¬ 
heads, which are assigned to the NATO command. Both Britain and 
France have independent nuclear forces capable of hitting Soviet cities. 
The medium-range nuclear forces have been essentially balanced for 
years.”^ 

The only conclusions to be drawn from the above are that, first, the 
SS-20s would not have appeared at all if the USA had agreed to the So¬ 
viet Union’s proposal to include US forward-based nuclear weapons in 
the strategic arms limitation process. And, second, the three-warhead 

* Politique etrangdre. No. 2. 1983, p 364. 

* See The Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists, October 1980, p. 30. 
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SS-20s would not have been deployed if Washington had responded to 
he Soviet proposal for a mutual renunciation of multiple warheads. 

Recognizing the nuclear parity between NATO and the Warsaw Treaty 
III Europe, such authorities on this question as Robert McNamara, former 
[Jnder-Secretary of State George Ball, former head of the US delegation 
.0 the SALT-2 talks Paul Warnke, and former Special Assistant to the 
JS President for National Security Affairs McGeorge Bundy declared 
hat from the standpoint of the NATO countiies’ security there was no 
leed to deploy any new US medium-range nuclear missiles. George Ball, 
\\ho can hardly be described as a dove, noted that all the targets at 
Ahich the new missiles would be aimed were in actual fact already with- 
n the range of submarine or aircraft-based missiles.** 

All these facts show the hypocrisy of the claims that by emplacing the 
sS-20s the Soviet Union tilted the nuckar balance in Europe in its own 
avour, thus jeopardizing the “West European states’ freedom of poli- 
ical decision-making”. But it is precisely on the strength of that lalse 
iremise that the demand to “counter-balance” the SS-20 missiles was put 
orward in Washington and some other NATO capitals. As McGeorge 
:5undy wrote in /’/re ll ashington Post, that point of departure was simply 
.vrong, for the SS-20 missiles had nevei eiisuied the Soviet . nion oi a 
luclear capability enabling it to strike at Europe '•* 

The US-NATO propaganda campaign over the imaginary “threat” 
losed by the Soviet SS-20s and the Soviet Union’s “monopoly” on me- 
bum-range missiles was no more than a pretext meant to justify in the 
yes of Western public opinion the US Administration’s intention to de- 
)loy in Western Europe new types ol nuclear weapons Pcrshmg-2 and 
lomahawk cruise missiles with an operation i iiige ol 2,600 kilometres, 
he patently invalid referirites to the SS-20 missiles are reminiscent of 
he strident propaganda camp.iign over an alleged missile gap” launc- 
led by the West in the late 1950s and early lObOs in order to justify the 
lew round of the nuclear arms race that was being prepared by the 
Vestern powers. 

The artificial nature of the pietevt being put loiward by the USA 
iid NATO IS evident, m particular, fiom the fact that there is no causal 
orincction between the deployment of SS 20s, on the one hand, and 
'eishing-2 and cruise missiles, on the otliei, neither in terms of timing 
or in terms of their characteristics and purpose 
Thus, the development ol medium lange nuclear missiles in the USA 
igan in 1969-1972. The Pentagon’s plans lor their development were 
npported by Melvin Laird and Ileniy Kissinger, the then Secretary of 
kfense and Secretary of State In 1971, funds were allocated for the 
ivelopment of the Pcrshing-2, and m 1975 Washington took its deci- 
lon to deploy medium-range missiles m Furopt That was why at the 
oviet-US talks on limiting and reducing stiatcgic arms the US repre- 
intatives sought to exclude cruise rms-,ilcs from the agieemcnt 
As Andrei Gromyko, Member of the CPSU Central Cornmittet’s Poli- 
‘^al Bureau and USSR Minister of F'oreign Affairs, warned at the time, 
'i; USA was trying to open "a new and, possibly, broader and deeper 
liannel—production of cruise missiles for the delivery of nuclear wea- 
'>ns”. *> All that was going on at a time when the Soviet Union had not 
yet put in service any SS-20 missiles, which the USA and its allies 
ow declare to be the main cause of the emplacement of Perslung-2 and 
'■'use missiles. 

* See Le Monde diplomatique, Oct 1983, p I 
® See The Washington Post, Oct 20, 1981 
‘® See The Wall Street Journal, Jan 3, 1976 

“A A. Gromyko, On the Triumph of the Leninist Foreign Policy, Selected Speeches 
*« Articles, Politizdat, 1978, p 501 (in Russian) 
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Misinforming Western public opinion, US and NATO propaganda 
declares that the new US missiles will be allegedly targeted on Soviet 
SS-20 missiles, whereas in actual fact they will be primarily targeted on 
higher organs of state and military administration and other strategic 
centres in the Soviet Union. The new US missiles cannot be seen as an 
equivalent of the SS-20 missiles, since the former are strategic. In effect, 
their deployment in Western Europe adds 572 units to the USA’s overall 
strategic potential, upsetting the balance between the strategic forces of 
the USSR and the USA in favour of the latter. 

In contrast to the SS-20s, which cannot serve as first-strike weapons 
against the USA, the new US missiles are indeed first-strike weapons. 
That was how, for instance, they were described by Eugene Rostow, 
former Director of the US Arms Control and Disarmament Agency. Here 
is what he said of the Pershing-2: “These intermediate-range missiles, 
with their enormous speed and destructive capacity are first-strike 
weapons or can be certainly.’’’* West European experts have also re¬ 
peatedly expressed similar views. 

Cruise missiles can also be used as first-strike weapons. Within a 
range of up to 2,600 kilometres, these low-flying (at heights of up to 
60 metres) missiles can penetrate the air defence system and hit enemy 
targets with high accuracy. A cruise missile can be detected only ir: 
close proximity to its target. So, like the Pershing-2, it is a first-strike 
weapon. 


N ATO propaganda has also been plugging the proposition that it vas 
the USA’s European allies themselves who requested the deployment 
of the new US missiles in Europe. In fact, things were quite different. 

After the summit in Guadeloupe in January 1979, attended by Prime 
Minister James Callaghan of Britain, President Valery Giscard d’Estahig 
of France, Chancellor Helmut Schmidt of the FRG and President Jaine.^ 
Carter of the USA, who considered the deployment of US Pershing and 
cruise missiles in Western Europe, a special group had been set up in 
NATO in April of the same year to draft a report, on the basis of which 
the NATO Council adopted its notorious “two-track decision’’ on Decem¬ 
ber 12, 1979. The main conclusion of the report, drawn up on US insis¬ 
tence, was that the new US medium-range nuclear missiles shoind be 
deployed independently of arms control talks. In that connection, Fran¬ 
ce’s former Minister of Foreign Affairs Aaurice Couve de Murville pit 
in plainly: “The two-track decision is Washington’s decision. The problen 
is how to impose its implementation on the USA’s allies, which show ^ 
considerable restraint in this matter.’’ 

Let us recall that the US decision was termed NATO’s “two-track de¬ 
cision” because the deployment of about 600 new US medium-range 
missiles was to be carried out only in case of a failure of SALT-3 nego¬ 
tiations on medium-range armaments, which were to have lasted foin 
years. But these preconditions, largely formulated to placate public opi¬ 
nion, were not met. And since the SALT-2 Treaty was not ratified by the 
US Senate, subsequent talks on SALT-3 did not take place either. 

Seeking to use any opportunity to prevent a nuclear war, the Soviet 
Union agreed to negotiate with the USA on the limitation of nuclear 
arms in Europe. But Washington deliberately delayed the opening ot 

** National Defense, Vol. LXVI, April 1982, p. 67. 

Defense nationale, August-September 1983, p. 28. 

Politique itrangdre. No. 2, 1983, p. 359. 


these negotiations until November 1981, and two years later frustrated 
them altogether, beginning with the consent of Britain, Italy and the 
FRG, the deployment of its new nuclear missiles on the territory of these 
countries. Thus, the other condition of the “two-track” decision—talks 
lasting four years—was also discarded without much ado. In effect, the 
USA and some of its allies trampled on their own “two-track” decision, 
turning it into a perfectly unequivocal one. 

Nevertheless, US and NATO propaganda ignores the hard facts and 
keeps saying that for four years (sic!) Washington had allegedly worked 
for a mutually acceptable outcome of the Soviet-US talks in Geneva (as 
It was declared, in particular, in a resolution of the FRG Bundestag, in¬ 
troduced in November 1983 by the CDU/CSU and FDP coalition factions 
in the Bundestag). Meanwhile, one need only compare the proposals put 
forward at the negotiations by the Soviet Union and the USA to realize 
that Western propaganda has been spreading malicious slander. 

The Soviet proposals aimed at ending the nuclear arms race in Europe, 
show this country’s readiness to implement a genuine zero option, when 
the European continent would be completely free of nuclear weapons, both 
medium-range and tactical. The Soviet Union has also put forward other 
well-known proposals on this issue, which do not infringe on anyone’s 
interests and are directed at massive cuts in nuclear weapons. If these 
proposals were realized, both sides—the USSR and NATO—would have 
equal, but minimal numbers of missiles, warheads on these, and medium- 
range aircraft. 

As for the USA, it has always wanted the USSR to disarm, while the 
USA and its NATO partners would continue arming themselves. That 
was the purpose of the so-called “zero” and “interim” options, which the 
US Administration sought to present as constructive steps towards an 
iinder-standing in Geneva. The USA’s behaviour at the negotiations 
showed very well that it had no desire to thrash out decisions in order 
to prevent a new round of the nuclear arms race. 

At the same time, high-ranking officials of the USA and some NATO 
countries launched a new falsehood to mislead Western opinion, saying 
that the deployment of the new US missiles would “improve” the condi¬ 
tions for the Sovict-US talks on limiting nuclear weapons in Europe. It 
is quite obvious, however, that it is easier to prevent a deployment of 
missiles, as the Soviet Union suggested, than to dismantle them once 
they have been deployed. Moreover, the small and mobile cruise missiles 
are difficult to control. It is hardly surprising that Alexander Vershbow, 
one of the editors of Foreign Affairs, warned in 1976 that the deployment 
of cruise missiles—even more so than MIRV—would jeopardize the stra¬ 
tegic arms limitation talks. 

Evidently aiming to make the further escalation of nuclear weapons 
“acceptable” to public opinion in the USA and the NATO countries, 
NATO propaganda declares that with the deployment of the new US 
missiles in Europe, the USA will acquire major trump-cards at the nego¬ 
tiations and, bargaining “from a position of strength”, will wrest the 
necessary “concessions” from the Soviet Union. The historical record, 
however, makes, it clear that any policy aimed at securing military supe¬ 
riority over the Soviet Union in order to win concessions from the So¬ 
viet Union is illusory. Such a policy has no future and can only in¬ 
crease the threat of war. 

In accordance with the Pentagon’s tenets on the possibility of a US 
victory in a nuclear war with the Soviet Union and the “air-land battle” 
doctrine subsequently adopted by NATO, it was decided to go ahead with 
the deployment in Western Europe of the new US missiles, which a 


See Foreign Affairs, October 1976, p. 145. 



French monthly described as “first-strike weapons beyond any doubt”. It 
went on: “The defence ministers of NATO’s European countries have had 
to ‘swallow’ that strategy, which was adopted as the USA’s military 
doctrine without any consultation with the American Congress.” 

Washington saw the deployment of first-strike nuclear weapons in 
Western Europe as a simple enough operation highly advantageous for 
the USA, naturally at Europe’s expense, with Washington’s European 
allies being assigned the role of its nuclear hostages. That is a frankly 
cynical policy. But is its true meaning quite clear to those West Europe¬ 
an politicians who disregard the interests and peaceful* aspirations of 
their peoples and the interests of international peace, helping the US Ad¬ 
ministration to implement its ambitious militaristic plans? 


T he USA’s militarist line (backed up by some of its NATO partners) 
in elTcct undermines the foundations of the talks on limiting and reduc¬ 
ing strategic arms, since for the USSR the new US missiles deployed 
in Western Europe are strategic weapons, because they can deliver nuc¬ 
lear strikes at targets on Soviet territory. Consequently, their deploy¬ 
ment tilts the military-strategic parity in favour of the USA. That move 
is a gross violation of the SALT-2 Treaty, under which the USSR and 
the USA agreed to include on the agenda of the talks questions specified 
in the Protocol to the Treaty, notably, a ban on the deployment of land 
and sea-based cruise missiles with a range of over 600 kilometres. 

One of the reasons why there was no understanding on that issue was 
the difficulty of controlling cruise missiles. That is why US hawks 
wanted such missiles to be deployed, regarding them, as The Washington 
Post wrote on December 2, 1979, as “a possible means to kill the SALT 
process”. This shows the hypocrisy of the statements made by those 
Western politicians who advocate strategic arms limitations talks on the 
one hand, and support the siting of the new US medium-range nuclear 
missiles in Europe, on the other. The one is incompatible with the other. 

In deploying its new missiles in a number of Western countries, 
Washington wants to strengthen its domination in the region. According 
to one of the leaders of the French Socialist Party Jean-Pierre Chevene- 
ment, the US weapons being deployed on the territory of .some NATO 
countries are a “means of control over Europe”, and their purpose is to 
“strengthen the USA’s hegemony over its allies, who are increasingly 
tempted to follow their own way”. ** 

By emplacing cruise missiles, notably, in Sicily, the Washington 
strategists intend to link the “European theatre of military operations” 
with the Middle East and Africa, thus gaining an opportunity to threaten 
countries in these regions whose policy does not suit the USA. None 
other than US Secretary of Defense Caspar Weinberger has found it 
necessary to specify that “European theatre” weapons will be used in 
the event of a conflict in the Middle East. He described such linkage as 
“horizontal escalation”. As a French journal put it, such escalation “can¬ 
not reassure the Europeans”. 

The appearance of the new US missiles in Europe increases the mili¬ 
tary threat to the whole continent. However, the military danger for the 
Federal Republic of Germany is increased many times over with the 
deployment of first-strike American missiles on West German soil. The 
transformation of West Germany into a front-line bridgehead of the 
United States is forcing the Soviet Union and its allies to take counter- 

Le Monde diplomatique, February 1983, p. 13. 

Le Monde, Dec. 15, 1979. 

'* Defense naiionale, August-Septeinber 1983, p. 31. 
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measures to ensure their security. A point to recall here is that in his 
time Chancellor Adenauer realized the dangers connected with the de¬ 
ployment of medium-range missiles on West German territory. In 1957, 
following the aggression against Egypt by some of Bonn’s N.4TO allies, 
he resolutely refused to agree to the deployment in West Germany of 
US Thor and Jupiter missiles. The present West German leaders, howe¬ 
ver, apparently prefer a different road. 

The deployment of US first-strike weapons in the FRG deals a grave 
blow at the European system of treaties, including the FRG’s treaties 
with the Soviet Union, Poland, Czechoslovakia and the GDR, which 
pledge non-use of armed force. Foreign observers note the active support 
of US and NATO missile plans by certain circles in some countries, in¬ 
cluding the FRG, which seek to obtain strategic nuclear delivery vehicles 
with the help of the USA. Le Monde diplomatique wrote, for instance, 
that “the Bundeswehr headquarters seem to regard the Pershing-2 missi¬ 
les as a short-cut leading to new multilateral nuclear force”. 

US cruise missiles in Western Europe also pose a serious threat to the 
security of some neutral and non-aligned European states (primarily 
Sweden, Finland and Yugoslavia), for the flight path of the Tomahawks 
could cross their air space. 

Nor does the appearance of the new US missiles on West European 
soil strengthen the USA’s own security. That was clearly pointed out by 
such major US newspapers as The Washington Post and The New York 
Times on November 24, 1983. As a result of Soviet retaliatory measures, 
they emphasized, a sizeable section of US territory could be struck 
within 10 to 12 minute-s. Stanley Moffmann, the prominent US interna¬ 
tional affairs expert, warned that far from solving the “fundamental 
problems” of the security of the USA and other Western countries, the 
US-NATO missile plans eventually "provoke new crises later”. 


T hus, in summation, one inevitably arrives at this conclusion: the de¬ 
ployment in Western Europe of US first-strike nuclear weapons spurs 
on the arms race, lowers the threshold of nuclear weapons use, and in¬ 
creases international tensions and the military threat to Europe and the 
rest of the world. 

The Soviet Union’s consistently peaceful foreign policy line is aimed 
at eliminating that danger. Among its graphic manifestations are the 
proposals put forward by the USSR and other .socialist states at the 
Stockholm Conference on Confidence- and Security-Building Measures 
and Disarmament in Europe. 

“As for Europe,” General Secretary of the CPSU Central Committee 
iKonstantin Chernenko said in his speech on March 2, 1984, “we con¬ 
tinue to advocate that it should be free from nuclear weapons, both 
medium-range and tactical. We are in favour of both sides taking the 
first major step in this direction without delay. In so doing the Soviet 
Union does not intend to strengthen its security at the expense of others, 
fiut wants equal -security for all.” In Stockholm, the Soviet Union and 
the other Warsaw Treaty states have advanced a broad programme of 
•mgent and imperative measures, which should be taken as a point of 
(departure in changing for the better the present dangerous course of 
events in the world. 


(Continued on page 42) 
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Tfie Straggle Against Aggression 
and Expansionism 

Tewfik TUBBY, 


Deputy General Secretary, 
Central Committee. 
Communist Party of Israel 


U S imperialist policy in the Middle East makes the outbreak of a new 
war ever more probable. The Washington leaders and their Zionist 
henchmen now in power in Israel use the threat to exert pressure on the 
peoples of Lebanon and Syria. Simultaneously, imperialism, Zionism and 
the Arab reactionary forces continue their intrigues against the Palesti¬ 
nian Arabs and the PLO, striving to perpetuate Israeli occupation of the 
Arab territories and do away with the Palestine problem. By using Le¬ 
banese territory as a springboard for fresh aggression against the Arab 
world, the US imperialism and Israel’s Zionist leaders seek to prolong 
the occupation of Lebanon as long as possible. 

The White House allegations about an increased Syrian threat to 
peace in the Middle East and the necessity of repressive measures, or 
about broader “Soviet infiltration in the region’’, are supported by the 
Israeli leaders. This demagogic verbiage is used by imperialists, the USA 
above all, to pave the way for fresh ventures in the Middle East. 


T he June 1982 aggression against the neighbouring Lebanon was laun¬ 
ched by the Begin government under the false slogan “Peace for 
Galilee’’. The then Prime Minister promised to his compatriots jus^ after 
the opening of hostilities that “peace and security will reign in the 
country for 40 years.... Soon we shall sign a peace treaty with our nor¬ 
thern neighbour, just as we did with our southern neighbour”. However, 
today peace and security are even farther away than before the aggres¬ 
sion for both the Israeli people and other nations in the region. 

Menachem Begin and Ariel Sharon involved their people in an ag¬ 
gressive war against Lebanon confident that with US military, political 
and economic backing they would be able within two weeks to create 
new realities in the Middle East and achieve all the objectives of the 
aggression. 

However, the events took a different course. As the Arab saying goes, 
darkness never comes when the thief wants it to. The Israeli aggression 
in Lebanon, which Begin and Sharon promised to finish within a few 
days, has dragged out for over two years. Notwithstanding the untold 
sufferings, tragedy and appalling devastation infleted upon the Leba¬ 
nese and Palestinian peoples by the Israeli aggression and occupation, 
the war goes on. Israel and its people are suffering ever greater man¬ 
power and material losses. According to official estimates, Israeli losses 
in Lebanon exceed 560 dead and some 4,000 wounded, which, if taken 



in proportion to the population, are higher than the American losses 
111 Vietnam, 

The Israeli leaders failed to impose on Lebanon the shackling capi- 
.latory agreement worked out jointly with the USA, Its aim was to 
, galize the occupation of the south of the Repubic of Lebanon and to 
, I,ike the country an American protectorate, a new launching pad for 
(.-gression in the region. Nor did the USA and Israel succeeded in crusli- 
Mg, with the help of the right, the anti-imperialist Lebanese National Pa- 
Iriolic Forces. Contrary to their expectations, resistance of the Lebanese 
jijlriots is gaining momentum, with the Lebanese Communist Party, the 
IVogressive Socialist Party of Lebanon, and other patriotic forces play¬ 
ing a major role. Syria, another goal of US and Israeli capitulatory 
-liietnes, opposes the imp'^rialist pressure and threats, and firmly blocks 
I S plans in the Middle East. 

y\s is known, a major aim of Israeli aggression was to crush the Pa¬ 
li sline Resistance AVovenicnt and the PLO, suppress the opposition of 
iln Palestinians to Israeli occupation and colonization of Arab lands, 
niul halt their struggle for the establishment of their own independent 
-Lite. There is no doubt that the war brought inconceivable suffering 
111(1 loss of life to both the courageous Palestinian people as well as the 

I ebanese people. De.^pite all this the just Palestinian cause has won ever 
greater support throughout the world. 

Difficulties, with which the PLO was beset arc not direct result of 
Ihe Israeli aggression, instead they are engendered by internal Palestini- 
.111 and Arab factors. Imperialism, Zionism and Arab reaction seek to 
weaken the PLO and split its ranks 

Under these circumstances, the only way to disrupt the Israeli and 
imperialist attempts to incite dissension in the PLO and bring about a 
viisis in Syrian-Palestinian relations is to strengthen the Palestinian na- 
lii'iidl forces, rally them around the PLO and its legitimate leadership, 
lo unanimously support the PLO’s independence and its anti-imperialist 
loiirse by consolidating international solidarity with the PLO and by 
Iiicving unity of action between it and Syria and the Lebanese National 
l-’.ilnotic Forces. 

However, despite the complicated situation which followed the Bekaa 
\.iiley and Tripoli events, the PLO scored considerably by forcing Israel 
1' concede to an exchange of war prisoners in late November 1983, the 
»iis(.harge of prisoners from the Ansar concentration camp in the south 
'I Lebanon, and the Palestinian political prisoners in Israel itself. 
Israel’s aggressive war in Lebanon has not broken the spirit of the 

II liabitants of the occupied West Bank of the Jordan River and Gaza 
biiip, nor has it quenched Palestinian hopes of liberation from Israeli 
'Hcupation and restoration of their national rights. Despite terror and 
b-piessions, the Palestinian Arabs continue their heroic resistance to oc- 
i^spation order. This struggle reached its peak in the last months of 1983 
" lib mass demonstrations and strikes staged by the population of the 

copied territories in response to new colonization plans concerning 
'iidi towns as Al-Khalil and Nabulus. 

The occupation authorities used arms to suppress the demonstrations: 
''Mires of young people were killed or wounded. A curfew was imposed 
"I many towns and in the Palestinian refugee camps at Bethlehem and 
‘Nabulus. These camps were attacked by Israeli colonists who demanded 
'deportation of the refugees under the pretext that the camps were too 
Hose to the main highways, Bethlehem University was closed once 
^Rain, and in November 1983 the same measure was taken against An- 
d^ajakh University in Nabulus. 

The Israeli rulers have stepped up repressions against the Pale¬ 
stinian Arabs in the occupied territories because they refuse to bow to 
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the occupation, something Israel had counted on when launching its ag¬ 
gression against Lebanon. That is why imperialism, Zionism and the 
Arab reactionary forces have not abandoned their attempts to crush and 
stamp out the PLO as a political force. 



I n the events triggered off by the Israeli aggression against Lebanon 
the position of the Soviet Union, which supports the nations’ struggle 
for independence and sovereignty, comes out in defehce of victims of 
aggression and favours a just peace in the Middle East, played and 
continues to play an important, one may even say, decisive role in 
tliwarling the imperialist-Zionist schemes, in restoring respect for the 
rights of nations and establishing a just and stable peace in the region. 

The Zionist leaders of Israel and the US Administration call this 
reality-“Soviet infiltration in the region”, “growing Soviet threat in the 
region”, “a new alignment of forces hampering peaceful settlement in 
the Middle East”, that is, hampering a settlement in the region which 
would be advantageous to imperialism and its expansionist plans. 

The Pentagon has concentrated off the Lebanese coast a huge naval 
force of some 30-odd warships, including three aircraft carriers with 
300 planes and several thousand Marines on board. Washington threatens 
to use this “big stick” to “punish” Syria as well. Late in i983, the USA 
and Israel began escalating aggression by air-raiding positions of the 
Lebanese National Patriotic Forces and Syrian troops and shelling the 
highlands and Lebanese coast. It should be noted that escalation of 
hostilities on land, sea and in the air followed the American-Israeli 
agreement on “strategic cooperation” concluded during the Washington 
visit of Prime Minister Yitzhak Shamir and Defence Minister Moshc 
Arens late last November. 

In spite of the fact that the policy of military ventures has reached 
a deadlock, an alleged Syrian drive for military superiority is used in 
Israel to misguide public opinion and to justify a “preemptive strike" 
against that country. War hysteria is being whipped up and the idea is 
being cultivated that war is inevitable and even desirable for “ensuring 
Israel’s security”. In other words, the Zionist leaders are using the same 
old pretext with which they justified all the preceding wars. 

This time, however, the Israelis are not inspired by Shamir’s plains 
to draw the country into a fresh venture at Washington’s bidding. Thi'- 
lack of enthusiasm, or lo be more e.xact, the strong opposition to thi-' 
course is due, first and foremost, to the high price the people of Israel 
had paid for the invasion of Lebanon and also to the fact that neither 
the latest nor future aggression meet the needs of the common people 
in Israel. ,, 

Demonstrating its disagreement with preparations for a new venture, 
this time against Syria, the Democratic Front for Peace and Equality, 
in which the Communist Party of Israel is the leading force, on Decem¬ 
ber 7, 1983 tabled a motion in the Knesset on a vote of no confidence in 
the Shamir government. The Democratic Front deputies voted for the 
motion, while the opposition Maarah bloc deputies abstained. 

However, the popular opposition to the war is much more extensive 
than it would seem from the Knesset vote. The situation is reminiscent 
of the vote of no confidence in the Begin goveritment submitted to the 
Knesset by the Democratic Front on June 8, 1982, immediately after 
Israeli aggression against Lebanon. Four Democratic Front deputies 
voted no confidence, nine Maarah bloc deputies abstained, and the rest 
upheld the violence against a neighbouring country. Very soon, however, 
the popular masses began to realize that the war unleashed by the Be- 
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gin government under the pretentious slogan “Peace for Galilee” was 
nothing but an aggression against the Lebanese and Palestinian peoples 
and Syria. This war could not and did not solve any vital national pro¬ 
blem. For the first time in its history Israel has witnessed a mass anti¬ 
war movement. Later, some Knesset deputies, for instance from the Maa- 
rah bloc and Shiwa Veis among them, regretted they did not oppose the 
government and its war in Lebanon from the very outset. 

The Communist Party of Israel and the Democratic Front slogans 
for peace and equality, against the aggression in Lebanon, and their 
demand for an Israeli troop withdrawal from that country were adopted 
by the broad popular masses. A Committee Against the War in Lebanon 
was formed which sponsored a number of antiwar actions. 

There appeared a reservists’,organisation called “There Is a Limit” 
uniting those who refuse to serve in the Israeli army stationed in Leba¬ 
non. In the summer of 1982, after it was set up, some 2,000 reservists, 
both officers and men, signed a petition in demand not to send them to 
Lebanon. Some of them also refuse to serve on the occupied West Bank 
of the Jordan River and Gaza Strip. To date 110 servicemen have been 
imprisoned for their refusal, some of them more than once. They belong 
to various political parties and groupings; there arc communists among 
them and members of other parties. The organization undertakes antiwar 
actions ranging from manifestations to picketing ministries. Thus, reser¬ 
vist protest groups, blockaded the Prime Minister’.s residence, demons¬ 
trating with demands to end the war in Lebanon, from Iasi May through 
early September, right up until Begin resigned 

Among the organizations which sprang up following the Lebanese 
\enture tliere is the “Parents Against Silence” group, ft demonstrates 
in front of the Knesset and the Prime Minister’s office, and submits 
petitions against Israeli occupation of Lebanon. In this connection an 
episode which for a while dominated the headlines should be mentioned. 
A serviceman speaking on behalf of his comrades said to Shamir, who 
was visiting the Israeli detachments stationed in the south of Lebanon 
in early November 1983; “We feel the way the German soldiers felt in 
occupied Europe during the Second World War.” 

The CPI, its supporters and all the organizations forming the De¬ 
mocratic Front for Peace and Equality take part in these actions with 
other antiwar and opposition forces. Their mass political actions, their 
activity in the Kneset, the communist publications Zo lladerekh and Al- 
Ittihad. communist participation in various mass organizations are an 
important mobilizing factor in the antiwar struggle of the broad popular 
masses. 

Israel’s Arab population, numbering 600.000, or 16 per cent of the en¬ 
tire population, plays an important role in the struggle against war and 
uccupation, for the recognition of the rights of the fraternal Palestinian 
people and for an equitable Israeli-Palestinian peace. The Arabs in Is¬ 
rael are also waging a struggle for equality, against national oppres¬ 
sion and racial discrimination in all spheres of life, against land con- 
liscations, racialism and the constant threat of expulsion from their ho¬ 
meland. The Arab popular masses’ activity against the policy of war, oc¬ 
cupation and national oppression, together with the Arabs’ participation 
m such organizations as the Defence of Land Committee, the Committee 
Against the War in Lebanon, and for Israeli-Palestinian Peace, their 
'orvice in local councils and municipalities, their joint struggle together 
with the Jewish democratic and peaceloving forces, and their broad sup¬ 
port for the Democratic Front for Peace and Equality and the CPI tes¬ 
tify to the fact that the Arab population of Israel can be regarded as an 
important democratic force which makes a substantial contribution to 
the intensifying political struggle in the country against the policies of 







the Zionist leaders and for peace and solidarity with the Palestiniar 
Arabs. 

The Zionist ruling circles resort to pressure and arbitrariness agains 
communists who consistently oppose the war, occupation and aggressior 
and defend the interests of the working people and democracy. Commun 
ists and their supporters are subjected to discrimination on the job mar 
ket. This situation notwithstanding, popular support for the CPI and thf 
Democratic Front is broadening and ever new sections of the Israel 
public adhere to the communist and Democratic Front slogans for with¬ 
drawal of the Israeli forces from the occupied Arab tetritories and re¬ 
cognition of the Palestinians’ right to statehood, while a short time age 
only tlu' Democratic Front and some sections of the Israeli public sup¬ 
ported the slogans. 

The October 25, 1983 local and municipal elections brought consider¬ 
able success to the Democratic Front. Now its candidates chair 21 muni¬ 
cipalities and local councils, and in 36 they arc council members. 
Tewfik Zaiyad, Alternate Member of the CC CPI Politburo, was re-elected 
mayor of Nazareth by a 70 per cent majority as a representative of the De¬ 
mocratic Front. Since the majority of the Nazareth municipal council arc 
also candidates of the Democratic Front it can be regarded as a consi¬ 
derable achievement. 

Popular opposition to the adventuristic policy of the government 
right-wing I.ikud bloc is assuming diverse forms. As the economic crisis 
brought about precisely by the policy of war, occupation and coloniza¬ 
tion of Arab lands deepens, the resistance of industrial and office work¬ 
ers who are the hardest hit is broadening. 



A s a result of the soaring balance of payments deficit caused by huge 
military .spendings and the “development” of the occupied Arab ter¬ 
ritories, the inflation rate last year reacted a record 190.7 per cent as 
compared with 131.5 per cent in 1982. Whereas until last October the 
average price rise per quarter year was 24 per cent, in the last three 
months of 1983, according to the Central Statistical Bureau, the prices 
jumped by 55.6 per cent. The Bureau also reported a 209 per cent rise 
in food prices in 1983 and a simultaneous cut in civil servants’ salaries 
by 19.2 per cent, following the refusal by the government and other em¬ 
ployers to compensate in full for skyrocketing prices caused by aj^ sub¬ 
stantial devaluation (22 per cent on the average) of the shekel against 
the US dollar in October 1983. 

A report submitted early this year by the national social security 
organization states that out of a total four million citizens the number 
of those living below the official poverty level has reached 500,000 (with 
children accounting for 110,000). Between 1977 and 1983 this number 
doubled, which testifies to the constant falling of the working people’s 
living standards. The trade deficit is curving upwards with rising im¬ 
ports and shrinking exports. Many industrial enterprises have been idle. 

Israel’s ruling circles are trying to keep silent about the real causes 
of the grave economic crisis. They seek to “cure’’ economic maladies 
through an offensive on the working people’s living standards, by lower¬ 
ing wages and slashing social security allocations. They now spend 
less on education, health protection and social security, new taxes are 
levied and the old ones are increa.sed, thus reducing the working peop¬ 
le’s real wages. According to the finance minister, last October alone 
real wages decreased by 25 per cent. The government adopted a deci¬ 
sion to introduce a monthly tuition fee which, for instance, amounted to 
.$1,000 annually in the country’s universities. 



Presently, Finance Minister Yigal Cohen-Orgad of the Hcrut Party 
(he adheres to the Gush Emunim, an extremist organization calling for 
annexation and colonization of all Arab lands occupied) came up with 
a “new programme”, which, envisages a further decline in the living 
standards of the working people, abolition of bonuses compensating to 
some extent for higher prices, and more dismissals. If put into practice, 
the number of unemployed will reach 100,000 in 1984, that is, 11 per cent 
of the total labour force. The present 5 per cent level is maintained sole¬ 
ly by regular conscription of young people and by the fact that military 
mduslrial enterprises and organizations employ 30 per cent of the entire 
labour force. 

More and more people have come to understand that the real cause 
of the deep economic crisis befalling the country is the enormous spend¬ 
ing on war preparations, occupation and colonization of the Arab lands, 
that their economic conditions and the future of their children are con¬ 
nected, in one way or another, with the peace issue. There is no other 
cause, since the “defence” budget compri.scs 67 per cent of the 1983/84 
budget (the fiscal year from April 1983 till April 1984). Nearly 
$7,900 million out of the total military spendings are intended for re¬ 
payments of foreign debts which went to cover army maintenance and 
arms purchases. More than one million dollars arc swallowed up daily 
by the occupation of the south of Lebanon. 

The burden of military spending is increased by the occupation of 
the West Bank of the Jordan River, Gaza Strip and the Golan Heights 
as well as by constant warfare. Besides, the government Likud bloc 
funnels huge sums into colonization of the seized Arab lands wdth the 
ultimate aim of annexation. During the last three years the Israeli go¬ 
vernment spent more than $2,500 million on the “development” of these 
laiid.s. 

Despite the heightening opposition to the war policy and the growing 
public realization of the urgency of a peaceful Middle East settlement, 
and despite the ever expanding effort to raise living standards, the align¬ 
ment of forces in Israel precludes the formation of a government which 
would abandon the present aggressive course and take into account the 
(oinmon good. The fact remains that the Israeli Labour Party and the 
Maarah bloc, on the whole, still persist in their course, playing into the 
hands of the government Likud bloc. 

Last September, the Begin government resigned and was replaced 
by the Shamir cabinet which has not acknowledged the failure of the 
aggression and the deepening political, economic and social crisis in 
the country. It refused to withdraw Israeli troops from the occupied Arab 
lands and conclude a just Isracli-Palcstinian peace. Instead of drawing 
«t)nclusions that would cease the bloodshed and help to overcome the 
k deep economic crisis, the Shamir government carries on the traditional 
Zionist course with even greater emphasis on extremism. Israel under 
Shamir is, as ever, an obedient tool of US imperialism and tramples 
')pon such international legal standards as independence, sovereignty, 
national dignity. It again resorts to force and aggression in its struggle 
against Palestinian and other Arab peoples. The Israeli Zionist leaders 
are not concerned with the fact that the Middle East confrontation may 
fiecome a worldwide nuclear holocaust. Their field of vision is limited to 
their unattained goals they still hope to achieve through brute force. 

And it is not at all fortuitous that in the context of the great dissatis- 
jaction of the masses with the domestic and foreign policy of the Likud 
hloc, the Israeli Knesset adopted a decision on holding snap parliamen¬ 
tary elections in July 1984. 

Now that the Israeli government, after Shamir’s and Arens’ visit 
10 Washington and the signing of the "strategic cooperation” arrange- 
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ments, heats an atmosphere in the Middle East with provocations, sober 
voices are heard in the country against a new venture in the interests of 
the United States. The Israeli leaders’ attempts to dispose of the Palesti¬ 
ne problem by force and compel the neighbouring Arab countries to 
agree to US-Israeli hegemony in the region will inevitably collapse. 
A new war can bring only more sacrifices, more devastation, the spread¬ 
ing of the Arab-Israeli conflict, and heightening of the Arab-Israeli 
confiontation with all the dangers it entails for Israel. 


T he Communist Party of Israel and the Democratic Front for Peace 
and Equality oppose the war preparations for fresh aggression 
by Israel and the USA, and favour a complete troop withdrawal from 
Lebanon. They are convinced that there exist possibilities and ways of 
improving the present antagonistic relations between Israel and the 
Arab states, Israel and the Palestinian Arabs, and of establishing just 
and stable peace which would ensure the independence, sovereignty and 
security of all countries and nations in this part of the globe. This can 
be achieved only if the Israeli troops are pulled out of all the territories 
occupied by Israel since 1967, if an independent Palestinian slate is set 
up on the West Bank of the Jordan River and in the Gaza Strip, if the 
Palestinian refugee problem is solved in accordance with UN resolutions, 
that is, to provide them with the right either to return to their homeland 
or to receive compensation. Peace in the region can only be based on 
peaceful coexistence and mutual respect for the sovereignty of all coun¬ 
tries in the region, including Israel and the future Palestinian state. 
It can be guaranteed by the world community if the parties concerned 
so desire. 

Today, in an atmosphere of rising tension, the peaceloving forces 
both in Israel and the Arab states understand that international coope¬ 
ration and detente arc not only necessary but inevitable conditions for 
attaining peace based on respect for the independence, sovereignty and 
security of all states and nations of the region. That is why the Com¬ 
munist Party of Israel stands for an international UN-sponsored Middle 
East conference with the USSR, USA and all sides concerned, the PLO 
and Israel included, which would bring about a just and stable peace. 
This, in turn, would contribute to strengthening universal peace. 



AFRICA IN CONFRONTATION 
WITH US IMPERIALISM 


y T A R A B R I N, 
D. Sc. (Hist.) 


E very country has its memorable dates that give cause to speak about 
both accomplishments and unsolved problems. The independent states 
of Africa have a “collective holiday” as well—Africa Liberation Day on 
May 25, the day the Organization of African Unity (OAU) was founded 
in 1963. 

What characterizes the present political situation on the continent? It 
is seriously affected by the reckless adventurist actions of the aggressive 
circles of American imperialism which threaten the very existence of man¬ 
kind, as was noted by Konstantin Chernenko, create “very dangerous 
seats of bloody violence and war conflagration in one part of the world 
after another”. * These words illustrate the specifics of the situation in Af¬ 
rica where nations, which have thrown off the yoke of colonial dependence 
and embarked on the road of independent development constantly have 
to lepulse attacks by imperialist forces. Today, independent Africa marks 
its anniversary by intensifying resistance to US imperialism. 

THE SOUTH OF AFRICA—THE MAIN LINE OF CONFRONTATION 

T he African continent faces many acute political problems demanding 
immediate solution. They include the conflict situations in the Horn 
of Africa, Chad, around the Western Sahara, and various differences bet¬ 
ween individual newly-frcc countries of East, Central and West Africa 
that often take the form of armed clashes. Each conflict situation, natur¬ 
ally, has a concrete historical background, reflects both objective and 
subjective contradictions, and most of which is rooted in the colonial past 
of the African peoples. There is, how'ever, a circumstance common to 
these conflict situations—that the conflicts flare up exactly there where 
the forces of imperialism and its ilk try by means of force to suppress the 
national liberation movement, to reverse the march of history and erect 
obstacles to the independent development of young states. The present 
I kS Administration pursues such a policy on the African continent. 

Acting according to the “divide and rule” principle the White House 
wants to get a free hand to interfere in the affairs of African states, and 
support the regimes which create favourable conditions for the exploita¬ 
tive activities of transnational corporations, for the fulfilment of the Pen¬ 
tagon’s plans. It is indicative that Washington makes no secret of the 
motives for its expansion in the newly-free countries. Thus, addressing 
members of the Boston international affairs council in mid-February 
• 984. Secretary of State George Shultz declared that “in West and Cent¬ 
ral Africa as well as in the Horn we help our friends and wc protect 
our own strategic interests”. 

Who gave the White House the right, one may ask, to regard sovere¬ 
ign states, a whole continent as spheres of its “vital” or “strategic” in- 


' Pravda, Feb. 14, 1984. 
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terests? As to the “aid” to the so-called friends of the USA, this is not 
"aid” but subversive tactics designed to fish in murky waters. Incidental¬ 
ly, the Africans themselves are convinced that most conflicts in indepen¬ 
dent Africa could be quickly and successfully eliminated by peaceful me¬ 
ans, by way of talks were it not for external imperialist interference. This 
is confirmed by the fact that a number of conflicts in Africa were favour¬ 
ably settled in recent years, much credit for this going to the OAU. At 
the same time, for instance, the OAU’s efforts to reach an agreement of 
the conflicting sides in Chad were frustrated precisely by "public” and 
other types of US diplomacy. ' 

But all of independent Africa’s political problems recede to the back¬ 
ground compared with the main problem—the liberation of Namibia and 
the eradication of the racist regime in the Republic of South Africa. This 
problem has long ceased to be an exclusively African one and has acqui¬ 
red international dimensions. It shall be recalled in this connection thbt 
the first United Nations resolution condemning racism and apartheid ap¬ 
peared as early as December 8, 1946. Since th^en this international orga¬ 
nization has adopted more than 20 such resolutions and this figure would 
have been much greater if not for the Unites States’ vetoes. Plus the 
dozens of declarations, decisions, appeals and programmes of action adop¬ 
ted by the OAU, the non-aligned movement and various international 
forums, such as the world conferences on struggle against racism and 
racial discrimination. All these documents have demanded the granting 
of freedom to the peoples of South Africa and Namibia, and the elimina¬ 
tion of racism and apartheid—these anachronisms of the modern epoch. 
So for almost 40 years the world public has been waging a struggle for 
rudimentary human rights in southern Africa, but success has eluded it. 

Why? Is the racist grouping entrenched in the South of Africa really 
so terribly strong as to arrogantly flout norms of international law and 
ignore the protests and demands of billions of people throughout the 
world? I will attempt to furnish answers to these questions. 

The situation in the South of the African continent has several main 
aspects. Firstly, the very existence of the racist state—the Republic of 
South Africa in which apartheid, the most odious and cruel form of rac¬ 
ism, has become the official doctrine of the ruling white minority, the state 
policy of enslaving blacks and coloureds who comprise 80 per cent of 
the population, colonialism of a special type. Secondly, the unlawful 
occupation by the Pretoria regime of neighbouring Namibia although it 
was as early as 1966 that the United Nations cancelled South Africa’s 
46-year mandate to administer that territory. South Africa’s actions show 
that racism has transcended its state frontiers and become not only the 
home but also the foreign policy of Pretoria. Then there are other com¬ 
ponents of the South African conflict—aggression, outright military ac¬ 
tions by the racist regime against neighbouring countries as well as puni¬ 
tive fascist measures to suppress progressive forces in South Africa, led 
by the African National Congress (ANC), and in Namibia, where they 
are headed by the South West Africa People’s Organization (SWAPO), 
the sole legitimate representative of the people of that country. 


What keeps the racist regime afloat? Why has it not collapsed under 
the blows of the liberation movements that are supported by the progres¬ 
sive forces of the world? There is only one answer— that regime would 
have long fallen apart had it not been for the direst aid and patronage 
on the part of international imperialism led by the United States, had 
it not been for criminal cooperation with the racists of the White House, 
the major transnational corporations and the Pentagon, had it not been 
for the actual formation by Washington and Pretoria of a military-politi¬ 
cal alliance that is officially called an agreement on “constructive coope- 
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In these conditions the struggle against racism and racial discrimina¬ 
tion, for the freedom of the peoples of Namibia and the Republic of South 
Africa has acquired new content, a new quality. This struggle is being 
conducted not only against the ruling circles of Pretoria but also, and 
this probably is of paramount importance, against the external forces 
that support them, primarily the United States. At the 40th Session of 
the OAIJ Council of Ministers, in the Ethiopian capital early in March 
1984, all 50 countries in attendance unanimously adopted a resolution 
sharply condemning the all-round support given to Pretoria by the United 
States, Britain and Israel. The resolution stresses that it is only thanks 
to this support that the Republic of South Africa continues to pursue the 
inhuman policy of apartheid, the policy of terrorism in respect of neigh¬ 
bouring countries. 

Statements to the effect that the US Administration supposedly itself 
condemns apartheid are sometimes heard from some individuals in the 
West, apparently because they are politically short-sighted do not know 
the facts or simply deliberately support the demagogical rhetoric of the 
racists’ patrons. In these instances concrete deeds are not being dis¬ 
cerned through the foliage of words, while the events in the South of 
Africa are acquiring an increasingly more dangerous turn as regards the 
cause of peace and the genuine independence of peoples. Moreover, the 
election campaign that has bepun in the United States has given an 
additional impetus to Washington’s activity in that repion. Using the 
jargon of the American President and his team, they now “vitally need” 
some sort of “foreign policy show” in order to gloss over the numerous 
failures in the international arena, the latest of them being the collapse 
of the Lebanese venture. As was aptly noted by a French newspaper, the 
llnited States and its allies want to “win” in the South of Africa w'hat 
they arc “about to lose in the Middle East.”^ 

To what manoeuvres is the White House resorting in order to com¬ 
pensate for, at the expense of the peoples m the South of Africa, the 
setbacks of its policy in the Middle East, Latin America and other regions 
of the world? No detailed explanations arc needed as to why Africa was 
chosen for this. Millions of black-skinned citizens, whose votes are badly 
needed by the incumbent President, will go to polling stations in the 
United States several months from now. As to manoeuvres, they include 
a set of rather threadbare diplomatic tricks supposedly enabling the Uni¬ 
ted States to appear in the guise of a “peace-maker”, “reconciler” and 
“go-between” in the conflict between the racist aggressors (as if it is 
not Washington wdiich is backing them) and neighbouring African coun¬ 
tries 

As George Shultz peremptorily stated in Boston, the United States 
supposedly holds “unique” positions since it is allegedly the only country 
which “is able to talk to all the different elements of the region”, “define 
the agenda” of the “process of asettlcmcnt” and “serve as a catalyst”. 
What is unique in this rhetoric, just as in other statements by the Reagan 
Administration, arc the claims to play the role of “representative of God 
on Earth”, and total oblivion of the reality that besides the United States 
there also exist the United Nations, the OAU, as well as other Western 
powers and, what is most important, the socialist countries whose prin¬ 
cipled stand in questions of eliminating the most dangerous seats of 
bloody violence and military conflagration is clear-cut and lofty, and they 
will adhere to it undeviatingly. 

Shultz’s words do not coincide even with the statement made by his 
former assistant Lawrence Eagleburger of June 23, 1983, to the effect 
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that the formation of the future of the South African region should be 
effected with American influence and force, with the provision of material 
and political support to Pretoria so that it would not fear the mythical 
“danger of foreign intervention”. This corresponds to reality. Support 
for the racists, for counter-revolutionary bandit formations fully tallies 
not only with the possibilities but also with the real intentions of the 
White House. 

The Secretary of State’s aplomb evoked critical reaction even in the 
United States. The Washington Post, for instance, wrote that the United 
States is incapable of influencing events and domestic policy in South 
Africa and that Washington has very limited levers of affecting internal 
processes in South Africa and in other states of that region. ® 

The paper, of course, had in view processes of a positive nature. The 
United States certainly cannot influence them because this would mean 
a renunciation of the basic principles of its ultra-imperialist policy. As to 
the possibilities of the “dialogue with various elements” in the South 
African region they were illustrated, for example, by the red-carpet recep¬ 
tions given recently in Washington to the leaders of counterrevolutionary 
bandit groupings of Mozambique and Angola. 

Washington claims credit for the accords reached recently between 
the Republic of South Africa and Angola and Mozambique respectively 
which, given their observance by Pretoria, could help lessen the level of 
military confrontation in the region. But what “credit” can there be if 
it was Washington that encouraged the aggressive actions of the racists 
and to this day remains their military ally?! 

Here is the opinion of the newspaper Herald published in Zimbabwe, 
a country where the worth of racist promises is well known. In an article 
in its February 1984 issue noting that talks between South Africa and 
neighbouring countries are preferable to fighting, the paper recalled that 
in the past the Pretoria authorities had more than once demonstrated 
readiness for talks that do not yield any results whatsoever. 

There is need and necessity for talks, including on problems of the 
South of Africa, Andrei Gromyko noted in his election speech on February 
27, 1984. “But there arc different kinds of talks,” he stressed further. 
“Discourses on the theme that they should be conducted from positions 
of strength, that is, that one’s terms should be dictated to others, distort 
the very meaning of talks. This is a mockery of them.” ^ This character¬ 
istic fully applies to the situation in the South of Africa as well. Indeed, 
with the speed of werewolves the United States and the Republic of South 
Africa turn into “champions of peace and stability”; this, to quote the 
British Daily Telegraph, shocks even the most cynical diplomats. 

The fact that Washington and Pretoria want to act from positions of 
strength is borne out also by the resolution of the 40th Session of the 
OAU Council of Ministers which says that the diplomatic steps by the - 
governments of Angola and Mozambique were taken with the aim of pre¬ 
serving their independence. At the same time, all African countries mem¬ 
bers of the OAU are by no means changing their firm stand on problems 
of the South of the continent. At the 40th Session they stated their full 
support for the struggle by the people of Nanubia under the leadership 
of SWAPO for the liberation of the country, for the immediate implemen¬ 
tation of the UN Security Council Resolution 435, and also voiced full 
solidarity with the armed struggle of the people of South Africa, headed 
by the ANC, for the elimination of the apartheid regime in the country. 
As to the Angolan President Jose Eduardo dos Santos, he openly stated 
on March 9, 1984, that the attempts by Pretoria and its imperialist allies 


* The Washington Post, March 5, 1984. 
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to impose their will by force on the peoples of the South of Africa had 
not and would not yield results. 

This position was confirmed in the joint declaration of the govern¬ 
ments of the Republic of Cuba and the People’s Republic of Angola, pub¬ 
lished on March 20 of this year. In particular, the declaration repulsed 
the attempts by the United States and the Republic of South Africa to 
“link” the question of granting independence to Namibia with the withdra¬ 
wal from Angola of the Cuban troops stationed there at the request of 
the Angolan government. In their joint declaration the Angolan and Cu¬ 
ban governments stressed that they would resume the stage-by-stage 
withdrawal of the internationalist Cuban military contingent, on their 
own decision and in accordance with their sovereign rights, immediately 
after the fulfilment of the following conditions: 

1. The unilateral withdrawal of the racist troops of the Republic of 
South Africa from the territory of Angola. 

2. The implementation in full of Resolution 435, the granting of ge¬ 
nuine independence to Namibia and the complete withdrawal of South 
African troops which are unlawfully occupying the territory of that co¬ 
untry. 

3. Termination of the acts of direct aggression or threats of aggres¬ 
sion against Angola by the Republic of South Africa, the United States 
and its allies. 

Along with these three demands there remains as an imperative con¬ 
dition the termination of all forms of support for the counter-revolution¬ 
ary UNITA organization and any other puppet grouping on the part of 
the Republic of South Africa, the United States and its allies. 

An objective analysis of the latest political and diplomatic manoeuv¬ 
res by the United States and South Africa in the South of the continent 
will clearly show that this criminal alliance pursues absolutely concrete 
aims. Firstly, to take the racist regime out of the international isolation, 
to save it from collapse because the aggression brought it substantial 
manpower losses, the worsening economic situation and growing social 
tensions in the country. Secondly, to pull the rug from urider the feet of 
the liberation movements—ANC and SWAPO—and force them to sur¬ 
render. Thirdly, to destabilize the progressive regimes in countries neigh¬ 
bouring on South Africa, change their status and establish neocolonialist 
control over these countries. Fourthly, to delay the liberation of Namibia 
until conditions are created for resolving this problem on the basis of the 
imperialist model. And lastly, as has already been noted, on entering the 
election fray, to retain the presidency the head of the US Administration 
is bent on gaining foreign policy dividends in Africa. Futile hopes! This 
course will only increase Washington’s confrontation with the African 
newly-free states. And this confrontation, as we will now see, is moun¬ 
ting also in the sphere of other domestic and foreign policy problems of 
the young states. 


UMmiALISM 


AGAINST THE BALEFUL COURSE TOWARDS THE ARMS RACE 

I t has long beiome an axiom for all sober-minded people, except the 
I United States militarists headed by the present Administration, that 
saving the present and future generations from the threat of war is di¬ 
rectly connected with ending the arms race and achieving disarmament. 
As to Africa, besides the danger posed by the arms race to the cause of 
peace and stability on the continent, this process brings also a number 
of other negative consequences for African countries, turning into a most 
serious political, social and economic problem. 

Firstly, the arms race worsens the political climate, engenders the 
appearance of more and more conflict situations and their growth into 
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armed clashes. Secondly, it diverts financial resources, meagre as they 
are, from economic and social development and the most qualified and 
efficient personnel from the civilian sphere. Thirdly, since most African 
countries do not manufacture their own arms but purchase them mostly 
from industrialized capitalist states (the USA accounts for about 50 per 
cent of these deli\erics to developing countries) there is a military de¬ 
pendence on American imperialism and neocolonialism that is also spre¬ 
ading to other .spheres of relations. Finally, involvement in the global 
arms race, aside from a growth in their own non-productive expenditu¬ 
res, robs the young states of prospects for obtaining additional aid for 
civilian aims, which could be provided to them in the event of an overall 
reduction of arms programmes. So, for African countries, the problem of 
disaimament is a political problem directly interconnected with the tasks 
of development, with the anti-imperialist struggle. 

The vast majority of African countries are becoming poorer with eVery 
passing year. Yet during the past decade the military expenditures in 
Africa have grown about 15 times. During this period African states spent 
on military purposes more than $120,000 million—a sum exceeding their 
foreign debt. In 1981 alone, these expenditures (excluding the Republic 
of South Africa and Egypt) exceeded $10,000 million ^ with the indepen¬ 
dent countries of Tropical Africa, which are in most dire straits, spend¬ 
ing more than $650 million on arms imports that year.® 

There can undoubtedly be no simple evaluation of the causes of the 
growth of armaments in Africa. Some countries were forced to build up 
their defences in order to be able to resist aggression and defend pro¬ 
gressive gains. Quite often stockpiling arms is connected with conside¬ 
rations of prestige, with a desire to back up territorial claims to neigh¬ 
bours or claim “leadership” in a particular region. But American impe¬ 
rialism's policy is the main factor in the arms race in Africa. 

When saying that Africa was becoming increasingly important to Ame¬ 
rica the Secretary of State noted first of all in his Boston speech the 
“geopolitical stake” of the White House “in the security of the continent”, 
and voiced a readiness to “help” American’s “friends” in the field of 
“training” and to support them with arms. In his turn his assistant James 
Buckley had openly declared even earlier that for the United States the 
delivery of arms was an imperative instrument of foreign policy.'^ 

This is the present wording of the imperialist tactics of imposing mi¬ 
litary “cooperation” on developing countries. US imperialism thereby is 
doing more than trying to create a system of the long-term military-tech¬ 
nical dependence of the young states, to acquire a social basis, an^ allies 
in their armed forces. Being pursued is the aim to turn individual coun¬ 
tries into outright defenders of imperialist interests in some particular 
area, to set up military bridgeheads to deploy military contingents like 
the Rapid Deployment Force. Another task, to be achieved in the process. 
IS to provide monopoly capital with additional profits through arms sales 
and thereby fully making up for the spending on “aid” and other con¬ 
cessions to young states. Estimates show that the relative profit made by 
the United States and other We.stern countries on arms sales to African 
countries is four times greater than the profit accrued by them from the 
granting of economic credits. 

It is quite logical, therefore, that problems of ending the arms race 
and of achieving disarmament are occupying an ever more noticeable 
place in the foreign policy activity of most independent African coun¬ 
tries. The stand taken by independent Africa on this issue at forums of 

’ Estimated on the basis of World Armament and Disarmament SIPRI Yearbook, 1982, 
London, 1983. 
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the OAU, the non-alignment movement, and at sessions of the United 
Nations General Assembly is becoming ever more uncompromising. Thus, 
at the 38th Session of the General Assembly the African delegates una¬ 
nimously voted for the resolutions on the reduction of military budgets, 
on the international cooperation for disarmament, world campaign for 
disarmament: actions and measures, disarmament week and on organiza¬ 
tional measures concerning the process of disarmament. A number of 
African countries were co-authors of the drafts of these resolutions. 

It is being increasingly realized in Africa that only in conditions of 
peace real possibilities for attaining economic independence and social 
progress and for overcoming social backwardness will open up before the 
peoples of the continent. 


UM: AFRICA REJECTS THE AMERICAN DIKTAT 

I n spite of the US diktat, the pressure and promises ot its envoys, Afri- 
I can countries arc displaying a growing political activity in upholding 
peace at international forums, and first of all m the United Nations where 
the African group accounts for almost a third of all members. 

The nature of the participation of African countries in the work of 
the latest 38th Session of the UN General Assembly is a patent illustra¬ 
tion of that group’s mounting role in the United Nations, or its growing 
resistance to Washington’s pressure. As Andrei Gromykc> noted in his 
election speech “the overwhelming majority of states approved in the 
United Nations, the Declaration on the Condemnation of Nuclear War, 
the resolutions on nuclear-weapon freeze and preventing an arms race in 
outer space drafted on the initiative of the Soviet Union and other so¬ 
cialist countries”.® It shall be added that not a single African represen¬ 
tative voted against these documents of paramount importance. Further¬ 
more, Angola was a co-sponsor of the Resolution on Nuclear-Weapon 
Freeze, and Egypt and Sudan were the co-sponsors of the Resolution on 
the Prevention of an Arms Race in Outer Space. 

It is perfectly clear that the times are gone when African countries 
stood on the sidelines of global political problems on the assumption that 
those problems did not concern them but only involved the interests of 
industrialized states. It can be recalled in this connection that still in 
the 1970s one could hear contentions in Africa to the ellect that the rela¬ 
xation of international tension is supposedly a matter for East and West, 
the Soviet Union and the United States. 

The African countries should realize full well that the struggle aga¬ 
inst the arms race, including the nuclear arms race, and for the preserva- 
iion of peace, is not the province of Europe alone, but of y\fnca as well. 
No country in the world can afford to stay on the sidelines as an obser¬ 
ver when the future of the whole ol mankind is at stake. However, bor¬ 
der and ethnic disputes are preventing a number of African states and 
their leaders from seeing the tremendous peril which now hangs over 
the world. Any African country, no matter how small its territory and 
population, can and should make its contribution to the common struggle, 
which is being-waged by all progressive humanity against nuclear war. 

A good illustration of this is the speech made by the representative 
of Senegal, Sarre, at the First Committee of the 38th General Assembly 
Session on behalf of the group of African countries. “The improvement 
of international relations in an atmosphere more conducive to the promo¬ 
tion of disarmament is a particularly urgent matter for Africans,” he said, 

‘ because not only do we live, like peoples in other parts of the world, 
under the constant threat of a nuclear holocaust, but in addition we are 
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powerless as we witness the squandering of enormous resources, which 
could have eradicated several times over the scourges that we and other 
peoples of the Third World suffer from, namely, disease, hunger and ig¬ 
norance”. ® 

These words of the Senegalese representative stress once again the 
justice of the Joint Statement by the heads of socialist states of June 28, 
1983, which says that the obtaining situation raises before all states and 
peoples the question of how to prevent its further dangerous development, 
the sliding down of the world to a catastrophe. This question confronts 
the peoples of Africa as well. It was the vested interest t)f African coun¬ 
tries in resolving the global problem of our times—the prevention of nuc¬ 
lear war and easing of international tension—that keynoted the speeches 
by their representatives at the United Nations General Assembly Ses¬ 
sion. The delegates of Nigeria and the Congo, Zimbabwe and Tanzania, 
Angola and Ethiopia, Ghana and Egypt, and of other African states j)er- 
sistently. demanded the attainment of accords among the nuclear powers, 
the termination of the course for attaining military superiority chosen by 
the US Administration. 

The speeches by many representatives of African countries were also 
backed up by a concrete contribution to the work of the Session of the 
United Nations General Assembly. Ethiopia, Algeria, the Congo, Sudan, 
Egypt, Nigeria and Madagascar co-sponsored another two of the adopted 
resolutions—Prohibition of Nuclear Weapons and Prevention of Nuclear 
War, which arc close to the Soviet initiatives on these problems and con¬ 
tain concrete requests to the Committee on Disarmament that talks be 
promptly started with the aim of achieving relevant international agreem¬ 
ents. Besides, Angola, Mozambique, Ethiopia and Zimbabwe took part in 
drafting the Resolution on the Prohibition of the Nuclear Neutron Weapon. 

Keeping nuclear weapons away from the continent is another impor¬ 
tant political problem of the African countries. The overwhelming majo¬ 
rity of African leaders realize that the appearance of such weapons in 
Africa and adjoining areas would entail tragic consequences that are 
difficult to predict. The effort to resolve this problem is being made along 
two main lines, establishing nuclear-free zones and preventing the possi¬ 
bility of the production of nuclear weapons on the continent. 

The following resolutions adopted by the UN General Assembly are 
practical measures in this respect: the establishment of a nuclcar-weapon- 
free zone in the region of the Middle East (based on a draft submitted 
by Egypt), the implementation of the declaration on the creation of a 
nuclear-free zone in Africa, and South Africa’s nuclear potential (the lat¬ 
ter two based on a draft submitted by Sierra Leone and other African 
countries). It is apt to note that whereas the first two resolutions were 
adopted without objections, the latter was vetoed by the United States, 
France, Israel and Britain, that is, by precisely those states which faci¬ 
litate the building by the racists of a nuclear potential, encourage their 
desire to manufacture nuclear weapons, as the resolution reads, for rep¬ 
ressive and aggressive aims, and also as a means of blackmail. *' 

Growing alarm is being evoked lately in Africa by the deployment of 
American cruise missiles and Pershing-2s in Western Europe, especially 
in Italy. This acute European problem has become a problem for Africans 
as well. They understand that, for instance, cruise missiles from Comiso 
are capable of hitting even countries of Tropical Africa, not to mention 
the North of the continent and the adjacent areas ^f the Middle East. 
Neither have the African countries failed to note a recent statement by 
former President Richard Nixon that North Africa and the Persian Gulf 
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are the second most important target for the American first-strike nuc¬ 
lear missiles. 

There are other examples of the direct clashes of the positions of 
African countries and the imperialist powers, led by the United States, 
on political problems. This is evidenced, for instance, by the results of 
the vote taken at the United Nations Session on the following resolutions: 
international cooperation for disarmament, on increasing the efficiency of 
the principle of non-use of force in international relations, on interna¬ 
tional cooperation in the peaceful uses of outer space, on the situation in 
Grenada, on the situation in the Mriddle East, on Palestine, on the imple¬ 
mentation of the Declaration on the Granting of Independence to Colonial 
Countries and Peoples, on Namibia, on the policy of apartheid pursued 
by the government of the Republic of South Africa, on the activity of 
foreign economic and other circles impeding the implementation of the 
Declaration on Decolonization, and a number of other resolutions. 

The United States was all alone, in voting even against the resolu¬ 
tion—national experience in achieving far-reaching social and economic 
changes for the purpose of social progress—sponsored by Angola, the 
Congo and a number of other countries. It is not by chance, therefore, 
that in the above-mentioned speech in Boston the US Secretary of State 
stressed that the United States needs Africa politically because the coun¬ 
tries of the continent form the close-knit bloc when votes are taken in the 
United Nations. As to the US Representative to the United Nations, the 
“rampageous” Jeane Kirkpatrick, she expressed sharp dissatisfaction at 
hearings in a Senate subcommittee that the United States is being con¬ 
stantly “attacked” in the United Nations and is in a minority there. 
Jeane Kirkpatrick recommended a “thorough study” of the voting pattern 
by United Nations member states so as to then “dose” the American 
financial contribution to the organization and aid to these countries de¬ 
pending on their “behaviour”. 

The mounting confrontation of African and other developing coun^ 
tries with the imperialist states in the United NaHons is evidence not of 
the weakness, as the United States is trying to portray things, but of the 
growing prestige of the main international forum and also of the heigh¬ 
tening role and influence in the sphere of foreign policy of the former co¬ 
lonies which have become full-fledged members of the world community. 

One cannot fail to see, however, that the African group has substanti¬ 
al reserves for further increasing its influence in the United Nations and 
also for consolidating the organization’s authority. Thus, representatives 
of some African states quite often abstain when key resolutions are put 
to vote, or do not take part in the vote at all. The reasons are various, 
but the main one is the continuing dependence on imperialist powers, pri¬ 
marily on the United States. This position of “voluntary withdrawal” only 
damages these countries. By giving in to pressure during the considera¬ 
tion of global political problems they invariably suffer defeat also in in¬ 
stances when problems directly concerning them are involved. 


S umming up, it should be noted that despite the clearly negative results 
of its policy in developing African countries the United States is not 
introducing any substantial changes in it. Washington, for instance, has 
long faced the dilemma of either to develop relations with the newly-free 
countries or to strengthen the alliance with the Pretoria regime. The 
White House is manoeuvring, trying to put together incompatible things, 
but pro-racist sentiments are taking the upper hand. As to the indepen¬ 
dent states of the continent, Washington, if we remove the rhetorical 
camouflage, continues to pursue in respect of them its power politics. 
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pressure, blackmail and interference in their internal affairs. The United 
States is intent on exploiting any frictions and complications among the 
young states, undermining African unity and setting African countries 
at loggerheads. As to the Soviet Union, Konstantin Chernenko stated 
recently that “our approach to the African problems is principled and 
honest. We do not pursue any interests which run counter to the aspira¬ 
tions of the Africans themselves. At the same time, we are dicisively aga¬ 
inst the conversion of this continent into an arena of global political and 
even more so, military confrontation. It goes without saying that we are 
categorically against all attempts to declare Africa or stime of its regi¬ 
ons a sphere of anyone’s ‘vital interests’.” 

Africans arc seeing more and more clearly the principled difference 
in the approaches of the Soviet Union and the United States to the con¬ 
tinent’s problems. All the White House’s words and actions are capable 
of intensifying confrontation between Washington and the newly-free 
countries. 

>2 Pravda, March 30. 1984. 
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The US Administration’s aggressive line meets with growing concern 
among icalistically minded political circles in different states, including 
the USA itself. More and more social forces of our day have been pro¬ 
testing against Washington’s nuclear adventurism. There is growing 
support throughout the world, including Western Europe and the USA, 
for the Soviet Union’s constructive peace initiatives and its proposed re¬ 
cognition of norms of relations among the nuclear powers and their for¬ 
malization in a “peace code” in the nuclear age. 

The Soviet Union, Konstantin Chernenko definitively stated in his 
recent reply to an appeal of the Socialist International leaders, “will 
continue unswervingly to pursue a course aimed at curbing the arms 
race, reviving detente, and strengthening European and international 
security.” In the effort to reduce the war danger and to consolidate peace 
the Soviet Union is prepared for extensive and vigorous cooperation with 
all states and with all peaceloving public forces. 


TWO APPROACHES 

TO CENTRAL AMERICAN PRORLEMS 

V. D M I T R I Y E V 


T he chief aim of the United States’ policy with regard to Central Ame¬ 
rica is to impose the diktat of US monopolies on the countries in that 
region and to turn them into Washington’s military-strategic bridgehead. 
Washington claims to have “special rights’’ to rule the destinies of the 
nations in Central y\merica and the Caribbean, which was evidenced by 
the US armed aggression against the tiny insular state of Grenada, an 
action which caused protest and indignation the world over and fully 
revealed the danger of the adventuristic policy pursued by Washington 
in Central America. 

In response to that venturesome action, many countries, those in La¬ 
tin America above all, international organizations and the world public 
redoubled their efforts to prevent a full-scale war in the region and tO' 
explore ways of a fair political settlement. 


O nly a few years ago US military aid to Central American regimes 
amounted to a few dozen million dollars. But at the beginning of 
this year the White House asked Congress for over $500 million in 
military aid to El Salvador, Honduras, Guatemala and Costa Rica. The 
militarization of the region, which was proclaimed “a zone of national 
interests’’ of the USA is accompanied by a series of hypocritical state¬ 
ments that Washington’s goal is to guarantee the Central American pe¬ 
oples “democracy”, “pluralism” and “free elections”. 

However, the recent US actions in the region have shown that the 
US militaristic policy of strength has not changed, though it has acqui¬ 
red some specifics. While talking of the desirability of disarmament in 
Central America, the USA continues to turn that region, Honduras in 
the first place, into its bridgehead. Washington needs to have a “sword 
of Damocles” over the sovereign states and national liberation move¬ 
ments in the region. As was admitted by General Paul Gorman, of the 
US Southern Command, the Big Pine 2 exercises conducted in Hondu¬ 
ras almost throughout the latter half of the past year and the beginning 
of this year were a step towards a constant US military presence in 
Central America. After the exercises, 1,000 US troops were left in Hon¬ 
duras until next exercises. 

Practically endless military exercises on land, in the air and on the 
seas, with provocative troop landing and simulations of armed in¬ 
tervention have become a constant factor of the political situation in 
Central America. A US naval task force ted by the aircraft carrier 
America was sent to the shores of Central America in March, on the 
eve of the “elections” in El Salvador. Following the Honduran contin¬ 
gent, 2,500 US troops were moved to the Honduran-Salvadoran border 
to support the Salvadoran army and threaten the Salvadoran insurgent. 
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movement. Large-sca^e joint exercises of the USA, Honduras and El Sal¬ 
vador, with the participation of Guatemala are due to be conducted near 
that border this June. Thus, the preparations for a “quiet aggression” 
against El Salvador are underway. 

The reasons for that are to be sought in the position of the Salva¬ 
doran regime, which is deteriorating despite the presence of US mili¬ 
tary “advisers” m the country and the unusual rise in military aid. “Yet 
difficult as it may be to believe," wrote the Time magazine, “8,000 guerril¬ 
las... continue to confound the country’s U.S.-trained arm^ of 25,500... the 
insurgents come to dominate six out of the nation’s 14 provinces.”' Suffer¬ 
ing defeats, the military and the “death squads” wreck their anger on 
the civilian population. Last year, 5,500 Salvadorans were killed by right- 
wing terrorists, and the country’s prisons are packed with political pri¬ 
soners who are tortured (according to Newsweek).^ 

In this situation, El Salvador was visited by Vice-President George 
Bush (December 1983) and Secretary of State George Shultz (February 
1984). And again, for the umpteenth time, the Salvadoran gorillas were 
asked to behave in a more “civilized” manner. By these gestures the top- 
ranking US officials have been trying in vain to neutralize the growing 
worldwide criticism of official Washington which stakes on the sanguine 
regime and is ready to forgive it any crime for the sake of the struggle 
against the national liberation movement. 

The White House has asked Congress for $312 million m military 
aid and $674 million for economic aid to El Salvador in 1984 and 1985 
fiscal years. * To remove possible hindrances on the part of Congress in 
obtaining these huge sums, the President vetoed late in 1983 legislation 
demanding regular confirmation of the improvement of the “human 
lights” situation as a condition for granting military aid to El Salvador.^ 

On the eve of the elections held in that country late in March, the 
US Administration urgently asked Congress for $93 million as addition¬ 
al military aid to the Salvadoran regime to ensure “security” and “elec¬ 
tion process”. The “elections” organized and financed by the United 
States were designed to impart an aura of “legitimacy” to the repressive 
regime, win congressional approval of fresh allocations to it, and create 
more favourable conditions for US interference in that country’s affairs 
and for suppressing the patriotic forces. The leaders of the Salvadoran 
patriots are of the belief that based on the results of even the very first 
(March) round, the “elections” were a big political failure for the White 
House. 

Another purpose of the trips by George Bush, George Shultz and Sec¬ 
retary of Defense Caspar Weinberger to Latin American and Caribbean 
countries was to isolate Nicaragua and the patriotic forces in the region 
and to justify the US aggressive policies. The Latin American public re¬ 
sponded with indignation to the statement, made by the US Secretary 
of State in Caracas early in February, containing an open threat of a 
US armed intervention in Nicaragua. 

Considering this statement, the stepped-up actions by the counter-re¬ 
volutionaries based in Honduras and Costa Rica against Nicaragua, in 
particular the provocative violations of the country’s air space by US 
helicopters and air bombing of its territory are hardly accidental. As was 
stated by Daniel Ortega, Coordinator of the Governing Council of the 
Government of National Reconstruction, at a meeting commemorating 
the 50th anniversary of the death of General Augu^o C6sar Sandino, the 
US government has spent since March 1982 $73 million on the cam- 
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paign of terror and sabotage against Nicaragua. These actions, commit¬ 
ted after a Washington scenario, run parallel—which is hardly a coinci¬ 
dence—with the actual boycott by the right-wing, parties in Nicaragua 
of the election process in the country. 

Still another purpose of the trips by the US top-ranking officials to 
the countries of the region was to set up new and reanimate old mili¬ 
tary blocs from among the regimes toeing the Washington line. 

The White House viewed the report by the National Bipartisan Com¬ 
mission on Central America headed by former Secretary of State Henry 
Kissinger as moral and political backing for its policy in the Western 
Hemisphere. 

The spirit of anticommunism and confrontation with the Soviet Union 
and Cuba is felt throughout the report. It docs not conceal enmity to¬ 
wards the government of Nicaragua, and the patriotic forces of El Sal¬ 
vador and contains a poorly concealed call for their elimination. The So¬ 
viet Union is unjustly accused of “spreading Mar.xism-Leninism and vio¬ 
lence” and creating “thre.ats” to the strategic sea lanes in the Carib¬ 
bean, of attempting to upset the "global balance” and paralyzing the 
US forces in the region to the detriment of US interests in other parts 
of the world, and so on. 

An attempt was made in the report to besmirch the diplomatic, eco¬ 
nomic and cultural relations between the Soviet Union and the countries 
in the region and contacts between public organizations and universities^.. 
The report pointed out the need for US influence on other countries so 
that they “...abstain from forging ties with Moscow that damage U.S. 
and regional interests”.® 

Taking their cue from the aggressive foreign policy of the present 
US Administration, the Kissinger Commission has laid the main stress 
in its recommendations not on the solution of pressing socio-economic 
problems (though it does suggest that the economic aid to the countries 
in the region be increased to $8,000 million within five years) but on 
the use of lorce against the patriots of El Salvador, against the govern¬ 
ment of Nicaragua, for an overall “political settlement” in the region, 
on US terms, of course. 

The US President called his proposals to Congress, based on the re¬ 
commendations offered by the Kissinger Commission, the Jackson Plan 
m memory of the late Democratic Senator Henry Jackson who, it will 
be recalled, held ultra-reactionary views on foreign policy matters and 
was invariably described as a hawk m the US press. Having associated 
the ideas of the Kissinger Commission with Jackson’s name, the White 
House has stressed their aggressive and hegemonic meaning once again. 

VV'ith the importunity of a preacher stating lofty-sounding biblical po¬ 
stulates from a pulpit, the White House leadership continues, as was done 
by the Administration head in his speech at Georgetown University on 
April 6, 1984, to repeat the false tenet that supposedly underlying all the 
events in Central America is a policy of “e.xpansionism” being pursued 
by the USSR and Cuba in this part of the world. Fuithermore, the Pre¬ 
sident attacked the Democratic Party leaders for rejecting the White 
House’s assertion that communism rather than poverty is the main cause 
of the present crisis in Central America. Reiterating another entirely 
false version of the conflict, unleashed, as is well known, above all by 
the Pentagon and the CIA, he held forth on those "Cuban and Soviet- 
sponsored guerillas.” 

The head of the Administration, which has made state terrorism the 
cornerstone of its policy, is thereby cynically “explaining away” the 
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struggle which the Central American peoples are waging against the ex¬ 
pansionist, predatory policy of the United States itself, which runs coun¬ 
ter to their fundamental national interests. 

Also covered in the speech was the USA’s intentions to help Argen¬ 
tina and other Latin American countries get out of the shackles of debt 
to American imperialism. The hypocrisy of such assurances is obvious to 
all in Latin America, where everyone knows that the United States is 
out to take advantage of financial debts in order to enslave economically 
the peoples of the Western Hemisphere even more. 

Still, the ideas of a political, but not military, settlement in Central 
America and of a realistic approach to problems confronting the region 
are also making their way to the US political and public circles. 

The US public, although being conditioned by government propagan¬ 
da in the spirit of chauvinism, is coming out with increased determina¬ 
tion against the militaristic strategy of the Administration in Central 
America. Thus, at the start of this year, 55 per cent of Americans polled 
were against Washington’s line towards toppling the government of Ni¬ 
caragua. ® 

In a number of reports drawn up lately in the US academic quarters 
one can see that it is impossible to solve Central America’s acute socio¬ 
economic problems by the force of arms, and that these problems, but 
not “the plottings of international communism”, are the source of politi¬ 
cal instability and the growth of the liberation movement. 

In some of the.se reports (for instance, one of them dealing with “the 
change of the course and the achievement of peace in Central America 
and the Caribbean drawn up with the participation of such well known 
US experts in international relations as Richard Fagen, William Leo- 
grande, and Richard Barnet) the Administration is recommended to with¬ 
draw all its troops from Honduras, discontinue its aid to Nicaraguan 
counter-revolutionaries, start a dialogue with Nicaragua, assist a politi¬ 
cal settlement in El Salvador, etc. 

The Administration has failed to silence the voices of those in Con¬ 
gress who are opposed to granting aid to the Salvadoran regime and to 
allocating means for the CIA secret subversive operations against Nica¬ 
ragua. Characteristic in this context was the negative response to the 
report by the Kissinger Commission on the part of outstanding figures in 
the USA (Democratic Senators Edward Kennedy, Alan Cranston and 
others) who described it as a call to war in Central America. Democratic 
Senator Daniel Patrick Moynihan said he had found no evidence in ,the 
report that the policy of the Soviet Union and Cuba with regard to 
Central America presented a serious threat to the interests of US na¬ 
tional security. ^ 

Since the start of this year opposition to the White House Cen¬ 
tral American policy is again beginning to mount in Congress. One ma¬ 
nifestation of this was the bill for the withdrawal of all US servicemen 
from Central America tabled in February by Senator Gary Hart, one of 
the Democratic presidential hopefuls. 

Thus, the USA’s imperial course in Central America is not only being 
assailed by the international community, but is also becoming less ac¬ 
ceptable to different segments of American society. Unfortunately, ho¬ 
wever, this has not led to the appearance of any sober signs in the US 
government’s Central American policy. It lacks politisal realism and ta¬ 
kes no account of the sad experience of American imperialism in Viet¬ 
nam. As to Washington’s attempts to make itself out to be a proponent 
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of negotiations and a peaceful settlement of Central America’s problems, 
this does not hold water. 

“The attempts to present the matter as though the US government 
is in favour of a political settlement in Central America is the epitome 
of hypocrisy,” read the Statement of the Soviet Government of October 
1983. “In reality it is sabotaging the constructive efforts of Nicaragua and 
other Latin American countries, and is showing by its actions a lack of 
interest in a political solution of the region’s problems.”* 


T he US imperialist approach to the solution of Central American pro¬ 
blems is counterbalanced by the expanding coalition of peace forces, 
government and public ones, seeking ways and means of staving off the 
threat of war in the region. 

The Cancun Declaration of the presidents of the Contadora Group 
countries proved to be a milestone on the way towards mustering forces 
opposed to the aggressive policies of the USA, forces working for a pea¬ 
ceful solution of Central American problems. The Declaration, adopted in 
July 1983, at a time when tensions were mounting in Central America, 
calls for an end to aggression or interference in any form, for a prohi¬ 
bition of building foreign military bases, withdrawal of all military ad¬ 
visers, for effective control over armaments and for creating an atmo¬ 
sphere of trust and detente in the region. ® 

This document was backed by a number of countries, including the 
government of Nicaragua which, for its part, proposed a plan for a 
Central American settlement, known as Six Points. It takes into account 
the provisions of the Cancun Declaration and positions of other coun¬ 
tries in the region, including those of the United States. Thus, it pro¬ 
vides, for instance, for a cessation of arms deliveries to the opposing 
forces in El Salvador. The plan provides also for a signing of a non- 
aggression treaty betw'een Nicaragua and Honduras; refraining from mi¬ 
litary support to the anti-government forces in the region and from con¬ 
ducting military exercises with the participation of foreign troops; respect 
for the right of the Central American peoples to .self-determination and 
non-interference in their internal affairs; refraining from any discrimina¬ 
tion and economic aggression; and from allowing foreign military bases 
to be built. The Nicaraguan side agreed to holding multilateral talks, 
which was an important sign of flexibility, becau.se, as was revealed by 
the US-sponsored meeting of nine countries in San Jose in the autumn 
of 1982, Washington and its allies are intent primarily on isolating Ni¬ 
caragua. 

Fidel Castro, First Secretary of the Central Committee of the Cuban 
Communist Party, President of the State Council and the Council of 
Ministers of Cuba, replying to the message of the Contadora Group pre¬ 
sidents, spoke in favour of the Cancun Declaration and the Nicaraguan 
Six Points and noted that any solution that would be acceptable for 
Nicaragua, for the revolutionary forces of El Salvador, and for all in 
Central Amerita who seek national independence and democratic change, 
would be backed by Cuba. He said in a talk with a group of American 
newsmen that if ail the parties involved in the conflict decided to with¬ 
draw advisers and if no one delivered weapons, then Cuba would be 
agreeable to such a solution. 

The main directions of the further efforts to achieve a political settle¬ 
ment in Central America were outlined in the Document of Objectives, 
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adopted in September 1983 by the joint meeting of the foreign ministers 
of the Contadora Group countries and those of five Central American sta¬ 
tes: Nicaragua, Guatemala, Honduras, Costa Rica and El Salvador. Offi¬ 
cially approved by the governments of all Central American countries, 
this document envisages security measures (such as restriction of the 
arms race and reduction of the arms stockpiles, prohibition of foreign 
military bases to be created, withdrawal of foreign military advisers 
and control over arms deliveries), promotion of cooperation in economy, 
and in other spheres. " 

To achieve the goals set in the document, the goverrfment of Nicara¬ 
gua presented for the consideration of the Contadora Group draft agree¬ 
ments on a settlement between Nicaragua and the USA, and between 
Nicaragua and Honduras, and on facilitating a peaceful settlement of 
the conflict in El Salvador and on the maintenance of peace and secu¬ 
rity in Central America as a whole. 

Before the Document of Objectives was adopted, Washington brought 
pressure to bear upon the countries in the region to get them consi¬ 
der security measures. The USA expected to disarm Nicaragua in the 
first place. But when these measures were included in the draft Docu¬ 
ment of Objectives, to which the Nicaraguan government had agreed, 
US diplomats began to sabotage them already at the discussion stage. 

US military-political strategists fear that a reduction of deliveries of 
American and Israeli weapons to El Salvador and Honduras, a withdra¬ 
wal of military advisers from there and dismantling of military bases 
in those countries will inevitably cause the collapse of the pro-American 
puppet regimes, the Salvadoran regime above all, and leave the Nicara¬ 
guan counter-revolutionaries without bridgeheads for their murderous 
operations. 

Reflecting this US line at a joint meeting of the foreign ministers 
of the Contadora Group and Central American countries held in Panama 
in January 1984, Honduras and El Salvador sought to emasculate the 
Document of Norms which was under debate. This document is a code 
of norms applied to the fulfilment of the obligations under the Document 
of Objectives. Honduras and El Salvador sought to exclude from the 
Document of Norms provisions which did not suit the United States 
(a moratorium on the purchase of arms, elimination of foreign bases, 
etc.). 

Owing to the flexible position taken by Nicaragua and the efforts by 
influential Latin American countries, the United States failed to cheqjt the 
“Contadora process” which is a serious obstacle in the way of expanding 
Washington’s militaristic interference in the region. US diplomacy, howe¬ 
ver, continues to hamper the activities of the Contadora Group. The De¬ 
partment of State does not like that the Group’s commissions have set 
to elaborating specific provisions of the document regarding a settlement 
of the situation in the region. 

The need to include also the El Salvador issue in a peaceful settle¬ 
ment was repeatedly pointed out by Fidel Castro who said that “no po¬ 
litical solution can be reached through talks in Central America, unless 
a political solution is achieved through talks in El Salvador.” 

Contacts between representatives of the USA and the Farabundo 
Marti National Liberation Front—the Revolutionary Democratic Front 
of El Salvador (NLF-RDF) in 1983 yielded no results through the fault 
of the American side which insisted on the patriofs taking part in the 
new election farce staged under the rule of the repressive puppet regime. 

A new and important development was the publication in February 
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this year of a series of NLF-RDF proposals, the centra! one being the 
proposal to set up in El Salvador a broad-based provisional govern¬ 
ment. Such a government, reads the document of the patriotic organiza¬ 
tions, would not be dominated by one force but would represent a broad 
spectrum of political and social circles coming out for a restoration of 
genuine independence of the country, implementation of urgent socio¬ 
economic reforms, and elimination of the oligarchic regime. It would 
also include representatives of an army purged of antipopular elements. 
Only representatives of the oligarchy and the forces opposed to the dec¬ 
lared goals and seeking a preservation of the dictatorial regime would 
not be admitted to the future government. One of the primary goals of 
that government would be to prepare and conduct nationwide and ge¬ 
nuinely free elections. 

As for relations with the United States, the proposals envisage the 
signing of agreements guaranteeing mutual security. To that end, the 
provisional government would pledge not to allow the construction of 
foreign military bases or deployment of missiles on its territory while 
the US government would assume a commitment to refrain from acts 
of aggression and from destabilizing the new Salvadoran government. 
The provisional government of El Salvador would not allow weapons de¬ 
liveries or the movement of foreign troops across its territory. A top 
priority measure among the series of proposals is the withdrawal of US 
advisers, an end to interference, and rejection of any military aid. 

What is meant is that a ceasefire will take place after the talks on 
all these matters between representatives of the NLF-RDF, on the one 
hand, and a delegation of the Salvadoran military regime and represen¬ 
tatives of the US government, on the other, begin and show progress. 

The US aggressive policy in Central America is increasingly opposed 
not only by the Contadora Group but also by other Latin American coun¬ 
tries. This was evidenced by the Quito Declaration adopted this January 
by the Latin American economic summit. The declaration denounced the 
interventionist policy, pointed to the need for a political solution of Cen¬ 
tral American problems, and expressed full support to the Contadora 
Group. Simultaneously, the leaders of Latin American countries spoke 
out against the approach to problems confronting the region in the con¬ 
text of East-West confrontation and stressed that these problems were 
rooted in the socio-economic and political conditions prevailing in the 
region. 

The efforts of the Contadora Group to maintain peace in Central 
America and the right of the countries in the region to decide their fu¬ 
ture on principles of democracy and free self-determination were backed 
by the heads of eight Latin American states and the Chairman of the 
Spanish government taking part in the ceremony of handing power over 
• to the new president of Venezuela this past February. 

Even the Organization of American States, which traditionally follo¬ 
wed in the wake of US policy, expressed a grave concern at the i3th 
Session of its General Assembly in November 1983 over the militaristic 
course followed^by the United States and called for stepped-up peace 
efforts within the framework of the Contadora Group. 

The mounting tensions in Central America have been a source of con¬ 
cern in a number of West European states, inducing them to make dip¬ 
lomatic moves in favour of a peaceful settlement of the situation in the 
region. This is seen, in particular, from the recent visits to Central Ame¬ 
rica by Oiof Palme, Prime Minister of Sweden, A. Blanc, special envoy 
of the French President, a delegation of the European Parliament, and 
others. 


'* Qranma, Feb. 10, 1984. 
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Ever more countries and international organizations are joining the 
efforts to prevent war in Central America. At Nicaragua’s request the si¬ 
tuation in Central America was discussed for the first time at the UN 
General Assembly last year as an important and urgent issue. The deba¬ 
te was held soon after the US aggression against Grenada, which only 
stressed the urgency of the problem. The delegates of more than 50 coun¬ 
tries denounced unlawful US policy in one way or another. 

The resolution “The Situation m Central America; Threat to Inter¬ 
national Peace and Security, and Peace Initiatives”, co-sponsored by the 
Congo, Ethiopia, Guyana, Nicaragua, Sao Tome and P^rincipe, and Up¬ 
per Volta, and adopted at the General Assembly by a consensus, denoun¬ 
ced the encroachments on the sovereignty, independence and territorial 
integrity of the countries in the region; confirmed the right of all countries 
in the region freely to determine their fate without outside interference 
under whatever pretexts: called on the countries to refrain from military 
actions designed to exert political pressure, complicate the situation and 
undermine the efforts by the Contadora Group to hold talks; and expres¬ 
sed resolute support for the activities of the Contadora Group and urged 
it to continue its efforts. 

Of great importance in this situation is the right of the Salvadoran 
people, which was stressed in a resolution on the “Situation of Human 
Rights and Fundamental Freedoms in El Salvador” of the 38th Session 
of the UN General Assembly, “...freely to determine their political, econo¬ 
mic and social future without interference from outside” and the appeal 
to all nations to refrain from interference in the affairs of El Salvador 
in any form. The UN pays attention to violations of human rights in El 
Salvador and Guatemala. The resolutions condemning the activities of 
the authorities in these countries, and those of the USA behind them, 
were backed by the overwhelming majority of the international communi¬ 
ty members at the latest session of the UN General Assembly and the 
recent session of the UN Commission on Human Rights. 

During the latest General Assembly session, representatives of non- 
aligned states held a meeting in whose final document they condemned 
the interventionist course pursued by Washington in Central America 
and in the Caribbean and voiced the demand that the USA stop its overt 
and covert actions designed to destabilize the Sandinist government, ex- 
piessed concern over US interference in the internal conflict in El Salva¬ 
dor, and urged the need for an immediate and unconditional lifting of 
the economic blockade and other forms of pressure on Cuba. l 

The appeal by the Governing Council of the Government of National 
Reconstruction of Nicaragua of March 13, 1984 which was addressed to 
governments and peoples of the world, as well as to the United Nations, 
non-alignment movement and the countries of the Contadora Group, 
drew their attention to the dangerous growth of the aggressiveness of 
the US Administration in Central America and the increased possibility 
of armed intervention against the Salvadoran and Nicaraguan peoples. 

The Coordinating Bureau of the non-aligned countries responded to 
the appeal by calling for an immediate end to all foreign military manoc 
uvres and other military activities in Central America and for refraininf; 
from building foreign military bases. It declared the non-aligned coun¬ 
tries’ solidarity with the government and people of Nicaragua in their 
struggle to defend the sovereignty, territorial integrity and independence 
of their country. 

The government of Cuba fully supported the appeal of Nicaragua 
and called upon the Contadora Group to curb the actions of US imperial¬ 
ism which, if continued, would render a peaceful settlement in the region 
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impossible. The Cuban government denounced the mining of the ports of 
Nicaragua as a new, crude form of aggression, to which that country 
fell victim. This inhuman action is a glaring violation of international 
law. Responsibility for it rests fully with the US government and its ac¬ 
complices, in particular the government of Honduras, because modern 
mines, stressed the Cuban government statement, cannot be used without 
the assistance of the technically advanced military centres which had 
delivered the mines. Moreover, the mining of ports is an operation that 
cannot be done without the aid of military experts. Groups of Somoza 
men and other counter-revolutionaries do not have the technical means 
required for carrying out such a big operation. 

Considering these undeniable facts, the incident with the Soviet tan- 
t ker Lugansk which hit a mine and was damaged as it was approaching 
^ the Nicaraguan port of Sandino and several crew members were wound¬ 
ed by the blast, takes on a particularly dangerous nature. The Soviet go¬ 
vernment lodged a protest with the government of the USA charging it 
with the serious crime of brigandage. “The United States,” says the So¬ 
viet note, “pursues in practice a policy of state terrorism... All these 
unlaw'ful actions committed by the USA are creating a dangerous situa¬ 
tion and cannot be tolerated. They show also the true worth of the sta¬ 
tements by the US Administration about the USA’s preparedness to work 
for a relaxation of international tensions and of its calls for restraint 
and renunciation of the use of threat of force.” 

The acts of brigandage committed against Nicaragua by the United 
States and its henchmen were given a principled assessment in the UN 
Security Council this past April. In their speeches the representatives of 
France, Mexico, Algeria, Ethiopia and a number of other countries con¬ 
demned the mining of Nicaraguan ports and other terrorist actions. The 
United States again found itself completely isolated, without the support 
'f of even its closest allies. As a result, the US representative was forced 
lo veto the draft resolution of the non-aligned countries condemning the 
mining of Nicaraguan ports and confirming the principle of freedom of 
navigation. 

Denouncing the militaristic approach to the solution of Central Ame¬ 
rican problems, the Soviet Union follows with interest the rowing ac¬ 
tivity of Latin American countries in defending the cause of peace in 
Central America. As Andrei Gromyko noted, the Soviet Union has always 
believed that talks are necessary, whether it concerns the Middle East, 
southern Africa or the Caribbean. 

The efforts exerted by all states to improve the situation in Central 
America are backed by the Soviet Union. During the meeting on Febru¬ 
ary 15, 1984 between Konstantin Chernenko, General Secretary of the 
CPSU Central Committee, and Daniel Ortega, member of the National 
^Leadership of the Sandinist National Liberation Front and Coordinator of 
he Governing Council of the Government of National Reconstruction of 
Nicaragua, both sides strongly denounced Washington’s striving for 
stepping up tensions, interfering in the internal affairs of the states in 
the region and imposing its own rules on them. They stressed the need 
for achieving a fair political settlement on principles of respect for the 
right of each nation to decide its fate independently. 

The peoples of the world are interested in eliminating this dangerous 
^^at of international tensions in the Western Hemisphere. US impe¬ 
rialism counters the reasonable search for peace with sabre rattling, with 

(Continued on page 110) 
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PEACE MOVEMENT 
AND IDEOLOGICAL STRUGGLE 

G. L 0 K S H I N 


T he present-day world witnesses increased ideological struggles, pri¬ 
marily manifested in the clash of the polar ideologies, policies and 
moves of the two social systems on issues ol war and peace. 

It is only too natural that the inillions-strong peace movement which 
swung into action at the turn of the 1980s, sweeping across all countries 
and continents, has found itself in the very centre ol tins ideological con¬ 
frontation. The scale of the public movement for the prevention of nuc¬ 
lear war provides graphic proof of a key provision of Marxism-Leninism, 
which says that ideas which have won over the masses become a mate¬ 
rial force. This movement has, indeed, become a real force in internation¬ 
al politics, something governments, parliaments and political parties have 
to reckon with. 

The upsurge of the peace movement in the 1980s was a natural reac¬ 
tion of millions of common people the world over to the irresponsible, ag¬ 
gressive, imperialist policy pursued by the US ruling quarters with the 
connivance and complicity of their NATO allies. This upsurge shows that 
mankind has not lost its head and refuses to wait indifferently for the 
holocaust prepared for it by those who are hatching cannibalistic plans 
of limited or protracted nuclear wars hoping to emerge victorious. 

The unprecedented scale, diversity and dynamism of political and pub 
lie forces participating in this movement, provide convincing proof of the 
ideological bankruptcy and the growing moral and political isolatfcn of 
the representatives of the most reactionary and bellicose sector of the 
US military-industrial complex who are now at the helm in Washington 
and who have sacrificed the policy of peaceful coexistence of states be¬ 
longing to different social systems to a “crusade” against socialist states » 
In spite of all efforts and enormous expenses, they have failed to convin--^ 
ce international public at large that in this nuclear age relations with 
the countries of the opposite social system should be built from a position 
of strength on principles of enmity, confrontation, the arms race, threats, 
sanctions, blockades, etc. Millions of ordinary people who only recently 
were far from politics and have found themselves today in the ranks of 
the massive peace movement are learning from their own experience that 
Washington’s imperial ambitions run counter to the vital interests of 
mankind. 

Highly symptomatic in this connection is an admission in the Febru¬ 
ary 27, 1984 issue of The Philadelphia Inquirer devoted to the results of 
Harris public opinion polls conducted in the USA, Japan and seven West 
European countries shortly before the deployment of the new American 
missiles. The latest poll, the article comments, showed among other 
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things that contacts with the Soviet Union and productive arms control 
negotiations are considered by Europeans to be more important than 
military equilibrium with the Russians or the strengthening of coopera¬ 
tion among countries of the West. Today, the alarmed author of the ar¬ 
ticle goes on, the psychological aspects of the conflict have become the 
most important factor and it is precisely in this area that the USA ib 
losing. 

Indeed, the present US Administration is losing the battle for people’s 
minds and hearts because it has encroached on the most cherished right 
of the peoples, the right to life. It is losing this battle also because the 
war hysteria fanned up by Washington is countered by the consistent and 
balanced foreign policy of peace pursued by the Soviet Union and the 
whole of the socialist community. The destinies of the world would be 
highly uncertain if the USSR embarked on a policy of a total confronta¬ 
tion with the USA. 

The preservation of peace on earth is going to remain the key cle¬ 
ment of the foreign policy of the CPSU and the Soviet state. This has 
once again been convincingly shown by the proceedings of the Extraor¬ 
dinary February 1984 Plenary Meeting of the CPSU Central Committee 
as well as the statements of Party leaders on the eve of the March 4 
elections to the USSR Supreme Soviet. Despite the attempts of the We¬ 
stern mass media to play down or distort the essence of these statements, 
the world public has been convincingly shown that, strictly observing the 
continuity of its policies, the Soviet Union has been consistently and pur¬ 
posefully continuing its struggle for the preservation and strengthening 
of peace. The clear-cut and unambiguous proposals made by General Sec¬ 
retary of the CPSU Central Committee Konstantin Chernenko show the 
way towards improving the international situation and rescuing mankind 
from the increased threat of a nuclear conflagration. “The danger of the 
imperialist policy of endlessly heightening tension is now obvious. The 
greater the threat it poses to human civilization,” stressed Konstantin 
Chernenko, “the greater the activity of mankind’s forces of self-preserva¬ 
tion. There is growing indignation in Western Europe at the actions of 
those who are sacrificing its security to the imperial ambitions of Wa¬ 
shington. Millions of participants m the antimissile movement speak of 
this in no uncertain terms.” 

The impact of Soviet foreign policy on the antiwar movement consists 
in the fact that the Soviet Union’s bold, realistic, equitable and construc¬ 
tive initiatives aimed at halting the buildup of weapons of all types, espe¬ 
cially nuclear ones, at a peaceful settlement of conflicts, and at healthy 
and equal cooperation of all states offer the public at large a comprehen¬ 
sible alternative to the Pentagon’s and NATO’s militaristic plans, open 
up a good prospect for the resolution of outstanding problems and pro- 
I vide clear guidelines for the antiwar movement. Hence the popularity of 
Soviet foreign policy’s noble objectives and its power of attraction for 
the millions in the antiwar movement. Contrary to allegations of the 
movement’s enemies in the West, it is “not organized by or manipulated 
from Moscow”. It has not been inspired by anyone. It is the product of 
absolutely independent soul-searching and justified alarm of millions the 
world over. The matter is that the USSR’s peace initiatives are conso¬ 
nant with the concerns, slogans and demands of the broad and diverse 
political and public forces constituting the peace movement. 


T he powerful public movement against the December 1979 NATO de¬ 
cision to deploy a new generation of American first-strike nuclear 
missiles in Western Europe, which has been gaining momentum at the 
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turn of 1980s, has clearly caught the US ruling quarters and their NATO 
allies unawares. At first they tried to shrug off the movement hastily, 
labelling it as “jVtoscow inspired.” The mass demonstrations which swept 
across the capitals of West European countries in the spring and summer 
of 1980 were treated by the Western press as a temporary, transitory 
phenomenon which is of no account for real politics. It was sneeringly 
referred to as “Hollandists” or “the pacifism syndrome”, which was meant 
as a hint that this is but a minor political ailment which will disappear 
of itself in a short period of time. 

Soon, however, this approach had to be abandoned. In the summer 
of 1981 Washington launched a scries of urgent appeals to NATO count¬ 
ries’ governments “to put their houses in order” and stop the “impro¬ 
per” public ferment which threatened to disrupt the plans of Europe’s 
rearmament. Ever since then the entire ideological activity, including the 
official propaganda machines in the USA and other NATO countries, has 
concentrated on attempts to weaken the will of the peoples in the strug¬ 
gle for the preservation of peace, to discredit, disorient, split and subvert 
it from within and without. 

The US Administration decided to show to its allies how the new 
situation had to be dealt with. It unearthed the time-tested tool of 
psychological terror fed by unbridled anticommunism and anti-Sovietism. 
Against the background of rampant chauvinism, the US official propa¬ 
ganda machine tried to portray the activities of antiwar organizations as 
antipatriotic, bordering on treason. 

The powerful movement for a nuclear freeze by the USA and the 
USSR which emerged in the USA in 1981 became the butt of a vicious 
slander campaign. In December 1981, in a television interview the US 
President spoke with contempt about mass demonstrations of peace sup¬ 
porters saying that they were all organized by the World Peace Council 
which is a Moscow stooge. In November 1982, when many cities and 
states in the USA held a referendum on a nuclear freeze the President 
said that the movement had been inspired by those who want to weaken 
America. As if on cue, all the President’s men were unleashed to dis¬ 
credit the freeze idea. As if by a stroke of a magic wand the Reader’s 
Digest magazine carried a long article imbued with the poison of hate 
and gut anti-Sovietism. In it a senior contributor to the magazine, one 
John Barron, unabashedly twisted and distorted the facts to convince rea¬ 
ders that “Moscow’s agents” were behind the peace champions and that 
it was precisely these agents who knocked together the US peace^^move¬ 
ment and manipulated it from beyond the ocean with the help of intimi¬ 
dation, clandestine methods, fraud and terrorism. 

The antiwar organizations became targets of constant police harras- 
sment. As the British New Statesman wrote last year in an article entit¬ 
led “The USA: Spies Against Peace”, the American Federal Bureau of J 
Investigation has been openly boasting that it is looking into the activi¬ 
ties of six organizations, including the 12 June Rally Committee, a coali¬ 
tion of many organizations which had prepared a million-strong antiwar 
manifestation, the largest in US history, held on June 12, 1982 in New 
York on the day of the opening of the Second Special Session of the UN 
General Assembly Devoted to Disarmament, as well as Physicians for 
Social Responsibility, Mobilisation for Survival, the US Peace Council, 
the War Rcsisters League, and the National Black United Front. 

However, official Washington soon realized tha4 frontal attacks on the 
antiwar movement tend to misfire and frequently provoke public outrage. 

It was then decided to switch over to a prolonged ideological and pro¬ 
paganda siege of the movement in the USA and other countries. The task 
was set before agencies specialising in psychological warfare, the United 
States Information Agency, first and foremost. In early 1983, the centre 
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of ethics and social policy studies was established. One of its functions 
was to train American agents specializing in subverting public move¬ 
ments in Europe. The centre was headed by the notorious reactionary and 
obscurantist Ernst Lefevre whose candidature to the post of Under-Secre¬ 
tary of State for Human Rights had been blackballed even by the US 
Senate shortly before. According to The Washington Post, the centre is 
to concentrate mainly on undermining the antiwar movement in Western 
Europe. It already began holding seminars for European church figures 
who, as The Washington Post rightly noted, are at the frontline of the an¬ 
tinuclear movement. 

For starters, Lefevre was allocated LIS $200,000 for these activities. 
Almost simultaneously the National Strategy Information Center was set 
up under the USIA aegis, which was charged with financing the partici¬ 
pation of US “Social Democrats” in the activities of the Socialist Inter¬ 
national. One might naturally wonder about the existence of Social De¬ 
mocrats in the USA. However, several were promptly unearthed when it 
became necessary to influence European Socialists who are becoming 
increasingly prominent in the antiwar movement. Retired Admiral Zum- 
walt, a dyed-in-the-wool superhawk, provides a good example of the kind 
of “Social Democrats” made m the USA. 

The US European allies also launched a broad offensive against the 
antiwar movement. It was led with customary zeal by the former NATO 
Secretary-General Joseph Luns. Addressing in December 1982 a Venice 
meeting of the so-called Italian Committee for the Nuclear Defence of 
Europe (there actually is such a committee), he cracked down on the 
participants of the Jian-the-bomb movement, alleging among other things 
with typical NATO warped logic that those who oppose the deployment 
of new Euromissiles only heighten the danger of a conflict. 

In Britain and West Germany the baiting of peace forces has been 
orchestrated by specially created interdepartmental ministerial-level com¬ 
mittees. For example, Britain’s Secretary of State for Defence Michael 
Hescltine almost daily appears in the press and on television with angry 
salvoes against the country’s different antiwar groups. Speaking in Par¬ 
liament shortly before the arrival in Britain of the first shipment of Ame¬ 
rican cruise missiles, he went so far as to say that he would not stop 
short of using machine-guns against the women of the Greenham Com¬ 
mon peace camp. 

However, the intimidation and harrassmeiit of the antiwar activists 
are not the end of the story. The “free world” is increasingly resorting 
to its repressive machinery. This was amply shown by the events of the 
summer and autumn of last year. In Britain, the process of repression 
began with a crackdown on the women of Greenham Common. In answer 
to a query of an MP, the British Home Secretary recently admitted that 
in this camp alone more than a thousand persons had been arrested (as 
*of December 1983). 

In West Germany, July and August 1983 saw several noisy rehearsals 
held by the police, during which the police practiced breaking up demon¬ 
strations. The official propaganda machine did its utmost to set West 
Germany’s law-abiding burgers against the participants of antiwar 
manifestations, referring to them as “terrorists”, “troublemakers” and 
“traitors to the nation”. The press made much of all sorts of appeals to 
violence by diverse anarchistic and left-wing groups as well as all sorts 
of thugs with police records, insinuating that they were no different from 
members of mass antiwar organizations. Regular police briefings broadly 
covered in the press were attended by the Biindcswehr and US army offi¬ 
cers. Incidentally, there had been several cases of manhandling of peace¬ 
ful marchers not only by West German police but also by US servicemen 
on sentry duty at US military bases. 
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According to the Morning Star, the Thatcher government prepared a 
bill which calls for the marchees’ participants paying all expenses connec¬ 
ted with the police “protection” of the demonstrations. According to pro¬ 
minent Labour figure Denis Healey, the bill means that only the rich 
will be able to afford the exercise of their right of expression.* Can there 
be a more graphic example of the very essence of vaunted British democ¬ 
racy? 

In order to neutralize the antiwar movement, the press continues jug¬ 
gling with all sorts of insane inventions about it being “a pawn and a 
fool of Moscow”, and at the same time it does everything to “tame” the 
movement, to flirt w'ith it and even to flatter certain figures and organi¬ 
zations w^hose stands arc relatively acceptable to the ruling quarters. 

Mellifluous notes have become increasingly common in the speeches 
of Kohl, Thatcher and Reagan especially after the start of the deployment 
of missiles and in connection with the election campaign. These politi¬ 
cians proclaim themselves to be heart and soul with the people who are 
warning about the terrors of a nuclear war. A good example of this tac¬ 
tical manoeuvre is the hypocritical message of greetings sent by the US 
President to the participants of the August 27, 1983 400,000-strong march 
on Washington under the slogan Jobs, Peace, Freedom! Without batting 
an eyelid the President expressed his solidarity with those who face a 
loss of jobs and even life as a result of his criminal policies. 

At the same time all pro-NATO organizations and research centres were 
put on full alert. They were mobilized in order to prove to the public at 
large at all cost that NATO is a peaceful defensive organization par 
excellence. West Germany’s supporters of rearmament planned to hold 
1,000 “peace days” last autumn. Although the idea proved a complete 
flop, NATO’s special services were not discouraged. They print and cir¬ 
culate millions of copies of pamphlets, booklets and leaflets with nume¬ 
rous figures, illustrations and diagrams designed to prove “scientifically” 
the c.xistence of the sinister “Soviet threat”, the superiority of “perfidious 
Russians” in tanks, missiles and aircraft, and the “unacceptability” for 
NAT© of some Soviet proposals and the “insufficiency” of others. All 
this balderdash serves but one purpose- to distort the real correlation of 
the military potentials of the USSR and the USA, the Warsaw Treaty 
Organization and NATO and thus to deceive and mislead the peace mo¬ 
vement. 


I deological subversion is becoming increasingly prominent in the arse¬ 
nal of weapons used against the antiwar movement. This subversion is 
carried out with the help of diverse “front” organizations and groups 
which, having bluffed their way into it, make political dividends on the 
political experience of those who are poorly informed and only recently' 
joined the antiwar struggle. They exploit the deep-rooted anti-Soviet and 
anticommunist sentiment, and spread misconceptions among the move¬ 
ment activists about the real sources of the war danger. In order to 
weaken and split the antiwar movement, they do everything to impose on 
its participants discussions on purely ideological issues which have no¬ 
thing to do with the purposes and goals of the movement. 

Especially active in this field are the Bertrand Russell Peace Founda¬ 
tion and the European Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament (END) in 
Britain created on its basis. It should be made clear that the late philo¬ 
sopher Bertrand Russell had nothing to do with the foundation which 
misappropriated his name, or with the numerous writings published at 
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the foundation’s expense. The foundation’s “competitors” include the 
Disarmament Campaigns journal founded in Amsterdam a few years ago 
and the so-called International Peace Communication Centre trying 
to coordinate the activities of several pacifist organizations in Western 
Europe. 

The central common element of their ideological and political plat¬ 
form is the claim about "equal responsibility” of the “two superpowers” 
for the arms race, tensions and all conflicts in the world. This allegation 
is completely unfounded, for its authors ignore all historical facts, inclu¬ 
ding the political record of the Soviet Union and its allies. 

It is easy to see through this ploy. W’hereas in the past the brunt of 
the responsibility was put squarely on the shoulders of world commu¬ 
nism, nowadays this technique no longer works, for the facts are far too 
obvious. That is where the "two superpowers” concept, first put into cir¬ 
culation in the 1960s, came in handy. The concept conveniently places at 
least half of the guilt at the wrong door, and at the same time it glosses 
over the polar differences between the Soviet and US policies and leads 
the antiwar movement up a blind alley. 

British historian and .sociologist, former Oxford University Professor 
E. Thompson who gained broad notoriety in the West, is one of the most 
vocal advocates of this concept. Without undue modesdy he has proclai¬ 
med himself a leading theoretician of the contemporary antiwar move¬ 
ment. He is also one of the founders of the above-mentioned 
European Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament and one of the authors 
of the key-note appeal of the campaign published in April 1980 and foi¬ 
sted on Europe’s many antiwar organizations almost as obligatory proof 
of their “non-aligned” or “suprabloc” character. In his numerous public 
statements, articles and books, Professor Thompson tries to create a 
pseudo-scientific groundwork for the “equal responsibility” concept. He 
even invented his own term — “extcrminism”. 

According to his pseudo-theory the arms race and accompanying cold 
war are objective phenomena which follow their own laws of development 
and have their own free will. Their evolution is determined only by the 
impetus of the technological process in the military-industrial comple.xes 
which allegedly exist in both of the two opposing powers. According 
to Thompson, Western militarism is fueled by “avaricious private capi¬ 
tal”, and in the East by "Communist state-patriotic propaganda”. Thomp¬ 
son admits that the USA has been invariably leading in the arms race 
but it is the USSR that is to blame for never missing “an opportunity to 
answer or match each development”^. In all his waitings the historian 
completely disregards history. For him “arguing about the sources” or 
to tell good from bad means taking refuge in moralizing. He hammers 
home his main idea that there is no substantive difference between Was¬ 
hington and Moscow. Both systems and societies arc “irreconcilable ene¬ 
mies of peace” and it is against both that the struggle of the peace mo¬ 
vement should be directed. As for Thompson’s view of the internal poli¬ 
tical situation in the USSR, which is his favourite topic, it is a mixture 
of absolute ignorance and the basest lies spread by the cold-war profes¬ 
sionals. 

Thompson’s “exterminism” is spearheaded against the entire antiwar 
movement. It is designed to produce paralizing pessimism and impotence. 
According to the apt remark of prominent US historian, co-chairman of 
the US Peace Council M. Solomon, “Thompson’s analysis is analogous 
to a doctor failing to recognize a cancer in one patient, and instead, diag¬ 
nosing a contagious disease requiring identical treatment for the entire 
family”.^ 


* E. Thompson, Beyond the Cold War, New York, 198?, p. 4. 

• New World Review, Vol. 51, November-December, 1983, p. 31. 
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On the basis of this completely untrue theory of “exterminism” or 
“equal responsibility” Thompson and like-minded ideologues have produ¬ 
ced another false theory of “equidistance” of the peace movement from 
the USSR and the USA, the NATO and the Warsaw Treaty Organization. 
Indeed, as we have already pointed out, using the example of the futile 
attempts of all sorts of pro-Atlantic non-governmental organizations to 
glorify NATO as a champion of peace, the public movement whose prog¬ 
ramme only serves the interests of a military bloc has no prospects. 
This does not seem to worry Thompson and Company, however. What 
worries them is that the public should treat the two 'sides "equally”. 
Once they have been compelled to increasingly criticize Washington’s 
dangerous militaristic plans and moves (Thompson himself has been 
known to do so rather actively and eloquently), by the same token the 
USSR should be blamed. As soon as the Soviet Union puts forward a 
peace initiative, even one which is in the direct interests of the peadelo- 
ving public, it should not be supported so as to avoid accusations of par¬ 
tiality. 

Of course, millions in the antiwar movement base their evaluations 
and moves not on Professor Thompson’s schemes but on common sense. 
That is precisely why the present US Administration constantly decries 
the “anti-Americanism” of the peace movement. The accusation is hol¬ 
low, however. Inherently the peace movement can be neither anti-Ameri¬ 
can nor pro-Soviet. The Soviet and American peoples as well as all the 
other peoples have an equal stake in peace. The movement is an antiwar 
movement and that says it all. Foisting on it anti-Sovietism and anti¬ 
communism in the attractive wrapping of impartiality and under the 
guise of preconceived altitudes to the two sides is simply unfair and is 
an obvious attempt to turn the angry protest of the millions against US 
imperialism’s criminal policies into an innocuous drive for good weather. 

To lend substance to their accusations against the USSR, the so-cal¬ 
led experts from the END and other similar organizations refer to the 
Soviet Union’s renunciation of unilateral disarmament and its consi¬ 
stent stand for the principle of equality and equal security. In doing so 
they perform a sleight-of-hand: the USSR is said to espouse NATO’s 
notorious doctrines of “the balance of terror” and “the equilibrium of 
fear”, etc. which arc thus treated as no different from the principle of 
equality and equal security. The “experts” contend that the philosophy of 
parity which the USSR guided itself by at all disarmament negotiations 
is precisely the principal mainspring of the arms race. Counting on their 
audience being ill informed, these “intellectuals” of the peace movement 
pretend that they themselves do not understand the fact that it is 
not the legitimate right of the USSR and its allies to have an equal de¬ 
fence potential with the USA and NATO that fuels the arms race but 
the feverish desire of the latter two to upset the historical European and 
global parity and to attain sizeable military superiority over the socia¬ 
list countries at all cost. 

Under the smokescreen of this rhetoric the END ideologists have star¬ 
ted pushing certain antiwar organizations in the West towards condem¬ 
ning the countermeasures of the USSR and its allies in response to the 
deployment of new US medium-range missiles in Europe. These counter¬ 
measures have been proclaimed “superfluous”. They argue that the so¬ 
cialist countries should have shut their eyes to the appearance at their 
doors of hundreds of new first-strike missiles and to continue the Geneva 
talks which have been turned by the USA into a farce as if nothing had 
happened. 

No effort is spared to divert the attention of the antiwar movement 
from the struggle against the race in nuclear armaments. With this in 


view one more absurd theory has been put forword, which says that the 
real reason for the arms race is the very existence of the socialist system, 
which IS felt to pose a threat to the West and which compels the so-cal¬ 
led Western democracies to feverishly arm themselves. This idea was re¬ 
cently aired at a conference of national European antiwar movements 
which took place in Athens on February 6 to 9, 1984 by the prominent 
Dutch political scientist and Groningen University Professor Hilke 
Tromp. He said among other things that the arms race is but “a symptom 
of our society’s malady” and that it is not the symptom but the disease 
itself that must be treated. According to him, the disease stems from the 
“profound evil of the socio-political systems in the East and West”. Chi¬ 
ding for appearance’s sake the West for rampant unemployment, he pro¬ 
ceeded to crack down on the East with a bagful of base lies about the 
“absence of freedoms”, “suppressions of human rights”, etc. 

Many other self-styled “gurus” of the antiwar movement are fond of 
engaging in similar exercises. Among them is unfortunately General Sec¬ 
retary of Holland’s Interchurch Peace Council Micnt Faber. His favourite 
theme is the reunification of Europe, the overcoming of its division alle¬ 
gedly brought about by the Yalta and Potsdam agreements. Like some 
other like-minded people he docs not specify m his writings and spee¬ 
ches whether he wants the whole of Western Europe to go socialist or the 
East European countries to return to the capitalist fold However, it is 
the latter that appears to be the case, judging from his most recent wri¬ 
tings and pronouncements 

In the same context there should be viewed certain attempts to revi¬ 
ve revanchist sentiments among West Gcimany’s population which are 
camouflaged by rhetoric about the “Gorman question remaining unresol¬ 
ved”, about the need to reunite Germany on the basis of the two German 
states’ withdrawal from NATO and the Warsaw' Treaty Organization and 
the subsequent neutralization of a reunited Germany I his bagful of ideas 
which are presented as nothing short of a new strategy of the antiwar 
movement is strangely evocative of Reagan and Co’s w'ords about “the 
empire of evil”, about the need “to roll back socialiMii to the dustbin of 
history” and about refusal to reconcile oneself to the ‘postwar partition 
of Europe”. 

It is precisely towards such objectives that Thompson and other END 
leaders would like to direct the European antnvar movement These real 
goals are concealed under the deceptively attractive slogan “For a nuc¬ 
lear-free Europe from Poland to Portugal”. However, this strangely geo¬ 
graphically truncated Europe conceals the same old haiibiamed scheme to 
split the socialist countries of Europe from the Soviet Union, to prove 
that the socialist system is alien to them and to convince the peoples in 
these countries that their interests in mternatioiial politics run counter 
to the concerted foreign policy of their governments 

According to Thompson, the existence m Europe of states belonging 
to the different social systems is tantamount to “artificial segregation— 
. .apartheid imposed by senile ideologies Not a word is said by these 
writers about principles of peaceful coexistence of states belonging to the 
different social systems, the Helsinki Final Act and other fundamental 
norms underpinning peace and security on the continent. 

It is no coincidence that lately the gentlemen m question have been 
almost exclusively engaged not in courting the antiwar movements but 
m attempts to draw them into a real "crusade” against the socialist com¬ 
munity under the stolen banner of peace. “We must commence to act,” 
E. Thompson urged, “as if a united, neutral and pacific Europe already 


* END Special Report, London, 1982, p. 48. 







exists... and we must disregard the prohibitions and limitations imposed 
by any national state”.® 

Almost openly proclaiming the goal of destabilizing the political sys¬ 
tems in the socialist countries, they try to portray all sorts of dissidents 
and turncoats as their allies in the struggle for peace. For example, the 
leadership of the notorious Solidarity and the counter-revolutionary KOS- 
KOR organizations in Poland, as well as the remnants of the Charter of 
77 in Czechoslovakia and similar pathetic groups in Hungary and the 
GDR were promptly hailed as “champions of peace”. That Solidarity lea¬ 
ders uttered no word of peace or disarmament during ity existence is con¬ 
sidered irrelevant. Nevertheless the whole lot was hailed as an indepen¬ 
dent movement for peace in the socialist countries and freedom for their 
subversive activities clamoured. 

Repeating the vicious inventions of Western propaganda, the agents 
provocateurs who infiltrated the antiwar movement cry at every corner 
that the peace movement is non-existent in the socialist countries. They 
allege that organizations of peace champions which have operated in the¬ 
se countries for decades are official institutions decreed from above, finan¬ 
ced by the state and having no independent stand of their own. “The 
single and exclusive aim of peace movements,” argues Thompson in one 
of his pamphlets, “is the weakening of the defensive capacity of the 
West.”® According to him, these movements definitively discredited them¬ 
selves as far back as in the late 1940s by substituting the expression 
“the struggle for peace” for the “neutral” expression “peace movement” 
which acording to him was designed to “camouflage well conceived pre¬ 
paration in expectation for a third world war.”^ This balderdash is used 
by ihi' formci Oxford Professor as arguments to “prove” the impossibili¬ 
ty of cooperation between the peace movements in the West and in the 
East. At the Athens conference he pul it bluntly that he could not recog¬ 
nize the peace movements in the socialist countries as "equal partners 
within the framework of the transcontinental peace movement”. 

That IS where the subversive idologica! activities coalesce with other 
attempts to split the peace movement. The Western antiwar movements 
lia\(' been classified into several distinct categories; some have been la¬ 
belled as “dependent” and “dogmatically upholding the positions of one- 
bloc”, others, including themselves, are hailed as “absolutely indepen- 
d('nt”, “non-aligned” and "suprabloc ones”. It is on this basis that Thomp¬ 
son, Faber and their ilk would like to unite under their own leadership 
all antiwar groups, organizations and movements which emerged in 
Europe during the last few years. Then they proceed to erect a w^ll bet¬ 
ween the former and the latter. They announce that they will not have 
any contacts or joint actions with “dogmatists”. They are afraid that the 
ill-informed people who have been taken in by them may see the light 
and realize that the real threat to peace does not stem from the Soviet 
Union. 

Naturally, there are no grounds for overestimating the real influence 
the discussed ideological conceptions have on the antiwar movement as 
a whole. During the last few years millions of people have been schooled 
politically in the ranks of these movements and are now capable of te'- 
iing the difference between a sincere contribution to the cause of peace 
and the concoctions of cold war tricksters. However, it would be wrong 
to underestimate the danger of their disorienting and disrupting influen¬ 
ce. Vigilance in the face of ideological provocations, cohesion and soli¬ 
darity in the common struggle for peace and progress remain the gua¬ 
rantee of its success. 

* £. Thompson, Op. cit., p, 26. 

® END Special Report, p. 2. 

^ Ibidem. 




ommut-i m m to peace 


TO AVERT THE THREAT 
OF MILITARIZIHG OUTER SPACE 

Y. T 0 M I L I N 


T he first nation to begin peaceful exploration of outer space, the Soviet 
Union is exerting every effort to prevent outer space from becoming a 
new area of the arms race. In the 1960s and 1970s, the Soviet Union ini¬ 
tiated a number of international agreements which limit the use ol outer 
space for military purposes. Nevertheless, outer space occupies a promi¬ 
nent place in Washington’s plans for military supremacy. The United Sta¬ 
tes has proclaimed and actively pursues large-scale preparations for ‘ star 
wars”. The name itself, borrowed from the notorious science fiction mo¬ 
vie, indicates that the fantasy of the architects of this campaign has re¬ 
ally gone wild. 

Outer space is already crammed with reconnaissance and communi¬ 
cation satellites which are used by different arms of the US military 
services. Fred Kaplan, a military observer, writes m The Washington Post: 
“Most of what we know about the Soviet military, especially about its nu¬ 
clear weapons, comes from satellites. A great deal of military communica¬ 
tions, command-control networks, navigational aids and other support 
systems also are channelled through satellites.”' 

Until quite recently US military programmes considered outer space 
to be of auxiliary importance, as it were. Today, it is rapidly moving 
to the foreground, and measures are currently being elaborated, the im¬ 
plementation of which will make outer space a significant military 
theatre. Specifically, projects are underway m the United States aimed 
at creating antisatellite weapons systems. 

Several years ago, a propaganda campaign was launched in the 
United States that a “Soviet threat” was enhanced by the existence of 
Soviet antisatellite weapons for use against American systems, and that 
the Americans were “lagging behind” in this sphere. This is a routine 
device employed by the Pentagon every time it needs funds to develop 
new types of weapons. Having obtained the required money, the appro¬ 
priate US departments and agencies developed and started testing an an- 
tisatellite system based on the use of the F-15 jet for launching from 
the upper atmospheric layers special self-guiding, two-stage missiles 
designed to destroy satellites. The system is to be deployed in 1987. 

This system frequently referred to by the Western press as first signs 
of an arms race in outer space can indeed entail irreparable consequ¬ 
ences. Sober-minded US politicians have warned that should the United 
States go further along this track and continue testing the new anti¬ 
satellite system, the Soviet Union, which in August 1983 announced a 
moratorium on all launches of antisatellite weapons in outer space, will 


• The Washington Post, Oct. 16, 1983. 
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resume testing its systems and will develop effective antisatellite arms 
of its own.^ This will force the United States to upgrade its system, and 
the arms race in outer space will go unabated. 

As far as further possible developments are concerned, the American 
press has suggested a number of “scenarios” along the following lines; 
first one side to be followed by the other, or the two sides simultaneously 
develop antisatcllite weapons capable of attacking spacecraft both at high 
and low altitudes, thus posing a threat to early-warning satellites, i. e., 
satellites designed to detect ICBM launches. Then the other side either 
develops a system capable of attacking the enemy’s flew antisatellite 
weapons system or produces a combat space station capable of defend¬ 
ing satellites. Or it may create both. Then the other side devises a sys¬ 
tem to attack this weaponry of the enemy. And the story repeats itself 
all over again. 

This may not be the exact picture of what the technological develop¬ 
ments might be should the American antisatellite system become opera¬ 
tional. The “scenarios” mentioned above, however, are undoubtedly cor¬ 
rect in showing the logical chain of possible events, for this was the pat¬ 
tern of the arms race m other spheres. 

In any case, having commenced this January testing of the F-15 based 
antisatellite system, the United States is already engaged in the deve¬ 
lopment of more sophisticated antisatellite systems, including those with 
laser weapons for instantaneous destruction of the other side’s space 
targets. 

Getting ready for large-scale use of outer space for military purposes, 
the United States is working on command and control of combat ope¬ 
rations in and from outer space. To this end, a space command has been 
set up within the US y\ir Force. The Joint Chiefs of Stall is strongly in 
favour of setting up a joint command of the 4imy, Navy, Air Force, and 
Marine Corps to exercise control over military activities in outer space 
and is working in this direction. This command is to control the flights 
of military satellites, the military space Shuttle programmes, and the 
use of space-based antisatellite and antimissile weaponry. 

These arc still preliminary elTorls. The major goal lies ahead. Outer 
space is viewed by American strategists as a medium for deployment of 
entirely new weapons systems components which, combined with gro¬ 
und-based arms, nuclear in particular, would finally give the United 
States the long-awaited “absolute military superiority” in the world and 
bring it recognition as a major “star power”. ^ 

In recent years, a group of US hawks under the ideological guidance 
of the “father of the American H-bomb”, Edward Teller, whose misan¬ 
thropic philosophy has brought him world-wide notoriety, has been vigo¬ 
rously advocating the development of these now space-based systems. 
Moreover, these people are working hard to subordinate the current US 
space efforts to these aims. In particular, great hopes are being placed 
on the manned spacecraft Shuttle programme. Although the Shuttle pro¬ 
gramme was launched under the auspices of the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration, most of the launches have military missions 
Shuttle spacecraft are tested for placing in orbit and creating there nii 
litary satellites and space stations, for testing various laser guidance 
and destruction systems, and for direct use against the other side’s sa 
tellites. The military believe that the technological evolution in this field 
will pave the way to powerful orbital combat stations with ray wea¬ 
pons designed to destroy targets in outer space and in the atmosphere. 


•' The Soviet Union has pledged not to be the first to place any antisatellite weapons 
in outer space. In other words, it has unilaterally introduced a moratorium on such laun¬ 
ches, which wili be in effect throughout the time other states, the United States included, 
refrain from placing in orbit antisatellite systems of any type. 




This technology makes it possible to develop space-based arms to be 
used for direct attacks against land-based command and control facili¬ 
ties, military and economic installations, and populated areas. 


T his line of the US military-industrial complex at large-scale use of 
outer space for military purposes has acquired a new dimension after 
President Reagan’s televised address on March 23, 1983. His much ad¬ 
vertised pronouncement heralded in significant yet rather vague terms a 
“new military concept” based on the use of outer space for deployment 
of components of future weapons systems. The President was appa¬ 
rently seeking propaganda effects, for he called the nation to focus its 
efforts on creating the “means of rendering ... nuclear weapons impotent 
and obsolete”. 

From further clarifications and amendments made by official spokes¬ 
men it can be deduced that Washington will work on its new space pro¬ 
grammes and, consequently, seeks funds for them under the guise of 
these programmes creating an “absolutely reliable” antimissile defence 
of the United Slates. 

An ad hoc commission was even set up on the President’s instruction 
in March 1983 so as to explore possible ways of using lasers with diffe¬ 
rent sources of energy and focussing mirrors for targetting particle 
beams on board of orbital stations. The American press reports that late 
last year the National Security Council heard a secret report produced 
by the commission and decided to speed up the work in this direction. 

To stir up a propaganda hullabaloo, occasional information “leaks” 
are staged about the commission’s work. These “leaks” are widely com¬ 
mented on by politicians, scientists, and columnists. Periodically, the 
American scientific press holds discussions of the advantages and short¬ 
comings of various sources of laser beams which could be deployed in 
outer space as well as of the ways and means of implementing different 
parts of the future programme. 

Obviously, what is meant is the creation of an attack system capable 
of discriminately destroying the enemy’s ICBMs and Sl.BMs by space 
weapons based on transmission of energy of electromagnetic waves or 
particle beams over large distances. The programme is said to become 
operational within 20 to 25 years. 

Officially, the research efforts currently underway in the United 
States within the framework of the space antimissile defence programme 
are not related to the antisatcllite weapons programme. Some American 
observers, however, correctly point out that the technologies required by 
the most sophisticated antisatellite weapons systems are very much si¬ 
milar to those which are needed to bring down ballistic missiles. There¬ 
fore, the logic of the arms race of antisatcllite weaponry opens up broad 
opportunities for the proponents of “star wars” who will seek to drag 
their programmes through the back door should they find themselves 
banished from the front gate. 


N aturally, any antimissile defence system will be meaningful only 
if it 100-per-cent effectively covers the entire country’s territory. The 
present nuclear missile arsenals are so large that even if the smallest 
faction of missiles succeeds in penetrating the enemy’s antimissile de¬ 
fence, it is capable of producing “unacceptable damage” to the other 
side, to use American terminology. Can there be an absolute ABM 
system? 
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The entire progress of military technology from the Stone Age to 
modern times gives us the definite answer that there is and can be no 
such a thing as an absolute defence capability. Both defensive and offen¬ 
sive weapons have always been developing as a single whole. 

Moreover, the emergence of defence capability prompts the other side 
to accelerate the development of counter-measures. Who knows, perhaps, 
the space ABM system, currently under discussion in the United States, 
is a unique exception to the rule? Or the present level of science and 
technology has finally made it possible to create such an absolutely im¬ 
penetrable shield? No and again no. Not even the most zealous propo¬ 
nents of the new American programme dare to claim this. In the course 
of the discussion around the proposed programme, American experts 
mention dozens of ways and means which can make the system ineffec¬ 
tive. Here arc some of them: 

destruction of space-based antimissile defence stations by ground-, 
sea-, air-, or space-based ballistic missiles; 

destruction of these stations by powerful ground-based lasers; 

emplacement in the orbit of antimissile defence space stations of 
obstacles moving in such a way that their relative speed is high enough 
to make space stations inoperative; 

false missile launches for the destruction of which space-based ABM 
stations will use out their energy reserves; 

emplacement of mirror-like coating on the missile surface capable of 
reflecting laser beams; 

disruption of radio communications between space stations and gro¬ 
und-based command and control facilities, etc. 

While listing these or other ways and means of penetrating the space 
antimissile defence system American experts come to the conclusion 
that the creation of means for penetrating an ABiM system will be far 
cheaper than the development of the system. It is believed that the costs 
of these means will be one or two per cent of the funds needed for the 
deployment of the antimissile defence system. 

In this case, why should such an expensive system be created at all 
if it cannot prevent the enemy’s missiles from reaching the protected ter¬ 
ritory? The thing is that all the talk about the defensive nature of the 
new system is nothing but camouflage designed to conceal its true es¬ 
sence—to contribute towards building up the first nuclear strike poten¬ 
tial. Combat laser-equipped space stations are rather vulnerable to an 
enemy’s attacks should it decide to strike first. But these vehicles can 
effectively be used if the first strike is contemplated by the United Sta¬ 
tes. The architects of this new American programme tend to believe that 
the space-based antimissile defence system will deprive the Soviet Union 
of its capability to retaliate and thus will disarm it in face of the Ame¬ 
rican nuclear threat. 

Thus, the new USA’s space weapons programme fits well in its first 
nuclear strike doctrine. No matter what a “defensive” tag is affixed to 
this system, it has been conceived as an aggressive weapon. This is also 
proved by the fact that in future combat stations of this system can be 
used for destroying ground-based targets, in particular command and 
control facilities, that is, for “blinding” the enemy prior to delivering the 
first strike at him. 

These are the American strategists’ calculations. It is hardly neces¬ 
sary to talk about the fate of similar calculations in the past. All the pre¬ 
sent schemes to achieve military superiority over the Soviet Union are 
doomed to failure. The USSR will never let this happen and will never 
face any threat unarmed. 

Should the United States start down the dangerous road of practical 
deployment of a new space weapons system, this will seriously damage 
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the overall military strategic stability. While evaluating the possible 
consequences of the introduction of a large-scale space weapons system 
many American experts and politicians take note of the fact that its 
creation would considerably complicate the already cumbersome and fra¬ 
gile mechanism of strategic balance between the USSR and the USA and 
would enhance the risk of tragic errors in decision-making in a crisis 
situation. 

Suffice it to recall that this is not for the first time that the issue of 
an antimissile defence system of the United States has appeared on the 
agenda. It was an acute controversy throughout the 1960s when the 
military-industrial complex put forward the idea of creating first the 
Sentinel and then the Safeguard ABM systems. In both cases the advo¬ 
cates of an antimissile defence system were trying to profit by the psy¬ 
chological appeal of the idea to provide protection again.st nuclear-mis- 
silc weapons. The idea of creating an ABM system, however, was strongly 
opposed by the then (1961-1968) Secretary of Defense Robert McNama¬ 
ra, some influential Senators, like James William Fulbright, Michael 
Mansfield, Frank Church, Charles Percy, James Symington, etc., and 
a group of ranking experts on strategic weapons -Herbert York, Jerome 
Wiesner, George Kistiakowski, Wolfgang Panofski, and George Rathjens. 

Their arguments against an antimissile defence system were similar 
to those advanced today. First of all, they emphasi/A'd the tremendous 
destabilizing strategic effect of these “defensive” weapons. Equally, the 
fabulous potential costs of each proposed system were mentioned. At 
that time experts were thinking of the maximum cost of the most reli¬ 
able system from $46,000 to $50,000 million. Today, these figures appear 
rather modest, for estimated costs of the space-based ABM system go 
beyond the one trillion mark. I'inally, the opponents critisized both pro¬ 
posed systems as vulnerable in military terms. Robert McNamara, for 
example, arrived at the following conclusion; “...It is important to un¬ 
derstand that none of the systems at the present or foreseeable state of 
the art would provide an impenetrable shield over the United States.”® 

The struggle over the ABM issue ended with the conclusion on May 
26. 1972, of the Soviet-American Treaty on the Limitation of Anti-Bal- 
listic Missile Systems. Thus, the United States renounced the creation of 
a large-scale antimissile defence system. Article I of the Treaty reads: 
“Each party undertakes not to deploy ABM systems for a defence of 
territory of its country and not to provide a base for such a defence.” 
According to the Treaty and the joint Soviet-American statement, signed 
on November 24, 1974, both parties have the right to protect with an 
ABM system only one region of their territories with a radius of 150 ki¬ 
lometers. 

Thus, the very idea of creating a space-based antimissile defence sys- 
jtern amounts at least to the intention to violate the 1972 Soviet-American 
Treaty. Moreover, if this idea is translated into life it will directly vio¬ 
late the Treaty Article V of which specifically emphasizes the intention 
of both Sides “not to develop, test, or deploy ABM systems or compo¬ 
nents which are sea-based, air-based, space-based, or mobile land-based”. 
By the way, the‘Treaty »s not limited in time (p.ira 1, Article XV). 


T he US efforts aimed at large-scale use of outer space for military 
purposes affected the heated discussion of the issue of preventing the 
militarization of outer space, which took place at the 38th Session of, 

® Address made before the annual convention of United Press International editors 
and publishers at San Francisco, California, on September 18, 1967. 
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the UN General Assembly in 1983. A solid basis for this discussion was 
provided by the Soviet initiative to conclude a Treaty on the Prohibition 
of the Use of Force in Outer Space and from Space Against the Earth. 
Explaining its reasons, the Soviet Union emphasized that it was guided 
by the desire to prevent the militarization of outer space and to erect 
reliable obstacles to various schemes of developing and deploying space 
weapons systems capable of destroying both space- and ground-based 
targets. 

Guided by the same desire, the Soviet Union proposed at the United 
Nations in 1981 to conclude a Treaty on the Prohibition of the Station¬ 
ing of Weapons of Any Kind in Outer Space. This proposal was approv¬ 
ed by the General Assembly. The US stand on the issue, however, block¬ 
ed the elaboration of the Treaty. Therefore, the Soviet Union proposed 
to the 38th Session of the UN General Assembly to go further and agree 
on the prohibition of the use of force both in outer space and from outer 
space against the Earth. At the same time, the USSR spoke in favour of 
renouncing the idea of new antisatellite systems and of eliminating the 
existing systems. 

Considering that many Western states spoke out in favour of a prio¬ 
rity ban on antisatellite systems, the Soviet delegation at the 38th Ses¬ 
sion of the UN General Assembly declared the Soviet side’s readiness 
also to conduct, if this is deemed helpful, individual negotiations on an- 
tisatellite systems, including on a bilateral basis with the United States. 

Many delegations supported the Soviet proposal and denounced the 
US plans to use outer space for military purposes. A Swedish represen¬ 
tative said, for example, that his country did not believe that the anti¬ 
missile ray weapons would ensure stability in the world.'* His Indian 
counterpart drew the delegates’ attention to the fact that a new menac¬ 
ing threat was looming large on the horizon—the threat of the arms race 
in outer space.® 

The 38th Session of the UN General Assembly adopted a resolution 
in which the Committee on Disarmament is requested to start negotiations 
on the conclusion of an agreement or agreements on the prevention of 
an arms race in all its aspects in outer space, with due regard of the 
Soviet draft treaty on the issue. The resolution was supported by 147 
states, with only one country, the United States, voting against. It is 
noteworthy that all the US allies, except Britain which abstained, sup¬ 
ported the resolution. Apparently, their stand was influenced by the fact 
that the new US space schemes do not take into account the security 
interests of its allies but run counter to them. Whereas the new Ameri¬ 
can space arms program is allegedly designed at least to lessen a re¬ 
taliatory Soviet strike after a US first nuclear strike, it totally loses anv 
illusorily “defensive” meaning as regards America’s allies. While a 
“space umbrella”, though a holey one, will cover the territory of the j 
USA, its allies can hardly count even on such a cover. After all, even 
from a purely technical point of view the interception of medium-range 
missiles is undoubtedly a more complex matter than the interception of 
intercontinental missiles. 

Thus, there is only one sensible alternative to the arms race in outer 
space—negotiations on an agreement or agreements which must avert 
this dangerous course of developments. This issue appears on the agenda 
of the Geneva Conference on Disarmament (till 1984 the Committee on 
Disarmament) which resumed its work in early 'February. In the past 
the United States used to block such negotiations there. If it continue^' 
this line, the United States will put itself against the entire international 
community. 


« See UN Doc. A/C. 1/38/PV.4 of October 18. 1983. 
s See UN Doc. A/C. 1/38/PV.13 of October 25, 1983. 
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The UN General Assembly also decided that the issue on the preven¬ 
tion of the militarization of the outer space would be discussed by the 
UN Committee on the Peaceful Uses of Outer Space. 

Addressing the constituency of the Kuibyshevsky electoral district of 
Moscow on March 2, 1984, Konstantin Chernenko emphasized that the 
United States could contribute greatly to stronger peace by accepting an 
agreement renouncing the militarization of outer space. “As is well 
known, the USSR has long been proposing this”. 

With the presidential elections approaching, the US Administration 
has been giving itself off of late as a “peace-maker”, making assurances 
of its desire for a dialogue with the Soviet Union. However, these assu- 
y ranees are fully contradicted by its practical actions, including those in 
' the sphere of the militarization of outer space. Submitting on March 31, 
1984, a report to Congress on Administration policy on control of anti¬ 
satellite systems. President Ronald Reagan stated in a covering letter 
that he was against entering into official international negotiations on 
this issue. Thus, though declaring its desire for “dialogue in general”, 
the US Administration rejects this dialogue as soon as it comes to con¬ 
crete questions. 

In a bid to justify this refusal, the US President alludes to the “con¬ 
siderable difficulties” involved in the verification of compliance with 
measures in regard to antisatellite weapons. These notorious “verifica¬ 
tion difficulties” have long become a traditional excuse for the USA for 
sidestepping disarmament measures. In the said instance such allusions 
are particularly odious, inasmuch as the antisatellite systems have not 
yet passed the testing stage, and it is common knowledge that it is far 
simpler to reach agreement on measures to limit armaments, including 
verification of these measures, before these armaments are tested, per¬ 
fected, put into production and deployed. 

Incidentally, having released this “camouflage smoke”, the US Ad¬ 
ministration is in effect acknowledging both in the covering letter and 
the report it.self that the United States does not want a ban on antisa- 
tellitc weapons, since it needs them to keep Soviet satellites in its sights. 
“Quite bluntly and frankly—they do not want to negotiate,” was how 
Konstantin Chernenko evaluated this position of Washington in a Prav- 
da interview. To sweeten the pill, Ronald Reagan has made vague pro¬ 
mises to study a number of alternatives in arms control in outer space, 
meaning possible negotiations with the Soviet Union, if such negotia¬ 
tions serve the interests of the United States. This stipulation is highly 
characteristic: the current Administration unambiguously interprets “US 
interests” to mean “military superiority for the USA”, and it is evidently 
for this reason that it does not consider it necessary to speak of the pos¬ 
sibility of mutually acceptable decisions. As to the alternatives them- 
i selves, it is clarified that the United States is “studying the possibility” 
of individual “more modest versions” of limitation “on a selective basis” 
of specific types of space weapons systems and activity in outer space. 

Meanwhile, at the Geneva Conference on Disarmament the USA 
continues to block the start of talks on averting an arms race in outer 
''pace. This American stand is evoking increasing criticism in many co¬ 
untries, Western ones included. The world is increasingly coming to rea¬ 
lize the danger to all nations and states emanating from the imperialist 
course of the United States, which is intent on turning outer space into 
a new arms race arena. 

The adoption of practical measures to eliminate this danger cannot 
be put off. Accord in the prevention of the militarization of outer space, 
along with other measures in arms limitation and disarmament, could 
help normalize the international situation and reduce the threat of the 
catastrophe of war. 


VAIN ATTEMPTS 

BY THE WASHINGTON FALSIFIERS 


I t it. becoming increasingly clear that the policy pursued by the pre¬ 
sent American Administration is a militaristic one, a policy of war 
preparations. The growing realization of this fact is causing increasing 
opposition to this policy everywhere. Protests are mounting even among 
the allies of the United States, and the American public is showing 
greater concern. Under these circumstances Washington is forced to ma¬ 
noeuvre. It has been using rhetoric more and more to try and prove its 
spurious peaceableness. Neither is Washington above obvious deception. 

A fresh portion of such a dish from the Pentagon’s propaganda kit¬ 
chen has recently come onto the American and West European market in 
the form of a booklet entitled Soviet Military Power. 

It should be pointed out, in the first place, that this is by no means 
a new work. It is the third edition of in effect the same set of cheap in¬ 
ventions and juggling with the facts. This trite piece of propaganda is 
touted by US Secretary of Defense Caspar Weinberger, an outspoken ad¬ 
vocate of nuclear war. This fact speaks for itself. Presenting the booklet 
at a specially called press conference, an agitated Weinberger spent a 
solid hour drawing a pointer over all sorts of maps and diagrams in a 
bid to prove no less than that the Soviet Union is out for “world domi¬ 
nation’’, that it is engaged in an unrestrained arms buildup in order to 
strike against the West. Whereas the USA, according to him, is peace- 
minded and strives for a considerable cut in arms. Its latter-day pro¬ 
grammes arc designed only to “set right the eroded balance,” and it 
allegedly is not even thinking about ensuring its military superiority 
Such are the fables that are told in Washington. The most unscrupu 
lous methods are used in this propaganda trickery. Some of them follow 
below. 

Method one. It is hardly necessary to prove that Washington is en¬ 
gaged in preparations for nuclear wars, limited and protracted, vthat li 
intends to be the first to use nuclear weapons and insanely banks on 
winning a nuclear war. There are candid statements on that score b\ 
the President, the Vice-President and the US Defense Secretary. No 
body has ever gone back on the^e words and nobody has ever refuted ^ 
these statements. Directives to this effect have been issued, such as Di- J 
rective 59 or the Directive “Fiscal Year 1985-1989 Defense Guidance” 
Nobody has ever rescinded them either. 

But now Weinberger does not bat an eyelid in claiming that this ha^ 
never been and is not the case, that the United States is not preparinc 
for a nuclear war and is not going to wage one. On top of that moii 
strous slander is added to this lie, namely, that it is the Soviet Union 
that is going to unleash a nuclear war and win it, and that Weinbergoi 
has some “concrete information” about the USSR’s military doctrine. P 
goes without saying that the contents of this information is not sped 
fied. Nor could this be otherwise. The US Secretary of Defense act', 
according to the notorious Goebbels precept: the greater the lie, the more 
likely someone will believe it. 

But no lie can hold out against the truth. The truth is that preemptive 
and aggressive wars of any kind and scope are alien to the Soviet mi- 
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litary doctrine, as they are alien to the very nature of socialism. Neither 
does the Soviet military doctrine contain concepts of preemptive strikes 
or the first use of nuclear weapons. The Soviet Union is a convinced 
opponent of concepts of this kind. It does not strive for superiority over 
others, but it will not permit superiority over itself. It is the Soviet 
Union that advocates most radical measures to reduce the level of nuc¬ 
lear confrontation while preserving the rough parity that has taken 
shape and is an objective basis for preserving peace. 

The truth is that the USSR has pledged not to be the first to use 
nuclear weapons, while the USA has refused to do likewise. And who 
voted against the proposal, which was tabled on the USSR’s initiative 
at the UN, that a nuclear war be declared the gravest crime against hu¬ 
manity? It was the United States. Who opposes the introduction among 
the nuclear states of certain norms aimed at ruling out the danger of 
a nuclear war breaking out? It is again the USA. And no attempts by 
Mr. Weinberger and his ilk will conceal that truth. 

Method two. It is commonly known that the American leadership is 
literally obsessed with the idea of creating ever more sophisticated wea¬ 
pons systems designed for launching a first (disarming) nuclear strike. 
To this end the USA is building the MX and Midgetman ICBMs and 
Trident-2 SLBMs, while the Pershing-2 and long-range cruise missiles 
are being deployed in Western Europe. But this is precisely what Wein¬ 
berger prefers not to talk about, instead, he simply declares all Ameri¬ 
can military preparations to be “lawful and highly moral.” 

At the same time, the Soviet Union’s counter-measures designed to 
modernize its systems, which were carried out within the legal frame¬ 
work of agreements on strategic arms (SALT-1 and SALT-2) are pictur¬ 
ed as “destabilizing” and “aggressive.” This is really a case of a guilty 
conscience giving itself away. 

Method three. In a recent speech at Georgetown University President 
Reagan again explicitly declared that the USA intends to conduct fo¬ 
reign policy fiorn positions of strength. This i-s not just a declaration. 
The unprecedented US arms buildup programmes are aimed at creating 
military superiority and using it for forcing America's will on other peo¬ 
ples. Grenada, Lebanon and Central America are graphic illustrations 
of this policy of brigandage. Washington intends to use force elsewhere, 
too, by declaring whole geographical regions to be zones of “special 
American interests,” by creating interventionist forces and special com¬ 
mands for the Middle East, the Caribbean and other areas. A cynical 
policy of expansionism and state terrorism is being pursued. 

Yet, as it has to whitewash this policy somehow, Washington would 
like to ascribe to the Soviet Union... “a readiness to use military force 
any time, a striving to spread its political and military domination all 
'•over the world.” 

But it does know that this is shameless slander. It knows it, but is 
not ashamed to lie. 

No one can prove that the Soviet Union lays claim to foreign lands, 
that it is forcing.its rule on other peoples and states. 

Method four. Having set themselves the aim of painting a “Soviet 
military threat” and their own peaceableness, the propaganda scribes 
from the US Defense Department arc laying themselves out, resorting 
to all sorts of fabrications and juggling with the facts. 

Having made, for example, the “major discovery" that the Soviet 
Union has launched a new submarine of the Typhoon type and is comp¬ 
leting the construction of another one, they declare it to be an “inadmis¬ 
sible growth of the Soviet military potential.” 

They are affecting perturbation, but they themselves have in service 
five newest submarines of this class with ballistic missiles, while 
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next year, when they will have seven such submarines, they are thinking 
of, and candid hints to the effect are being dropped by official spokes¬ 
men, completely throwing off the restrictions under the SALT-2 agree¬ 
ment. While talking at length about the number of warheads on the 
Soviet ICBMs, they are carefully glossing over the fact that the USA 
has nearly 6,000 nuclear warheads on the submarine-launched ballistic 
missiles, while the USSR has several times less of them. Finally, they 
are simply keeping mum about the fact that it is precisely the Ameri¬ 
can side that has not accepted the Soviet proposal to reach agreement 
on mutual renunciation of the creation of the Typhoon-type submarines 
in the USSR and 0/no-type in the USA. 

Likewise absolutely groundless is the claim made in the American 
booklet that the USSR has a certain “dangerous” plan as regards an 
aircraft-carrying fleet. 

Here a^ain an attempt is being made to present the real state of 
affairs in a distorted light. First, unlike the United States, the USSR 
has no attack aircraft carriers. Its aircraft-carrying ships are a means 
of anti-submarine warfare and do not pose a threat to anybody’s terri¬ 
tory. This is also a manifestation of the defensive character of Soviet 
military doctrine. But the USA has some 15 attack aircraft carriers with 
hundreds of delivery aircraft, and thousands of nuclear warheads on 
board. This offensive aggressive arsenal is a source of a permanent 
threat in any area of the world. But Washington considers it to be natu¬ 
ral and even lawful. 

Another point. An insatiable appetite has been displayed by the Pen¬ 
tagon which has embarked on building and massively deploying long- 
range cruise missiles of all types of basing. The USSR’s proposals on 
the prohibition of this new type of strategic weapons have been rejected, 
such missiles have been brought into Western Europe and used to equip 
squadrons of B-52 bombers in the United States itself. Furthermore, the 
USA IS now talking about a new generation of cruise missiles, about 
creating a threat to the Soviet Union practically “from all azimuths.” 

Washington also has no qualms about complaining that the Soviet 
Union produces cruise missiles as well. This is truly the height of hy¬ 
pocrisy. 

The same unscrupulous game is being played around Soviet ballistic 
medium-range and tactical missiles. The USA has started the deploy¬ 
ment of its new missiles in Western Europe and frustrated the Geneva 
talks, but is now picturing the USSR’s forced counter-measures, the tern- 
placement of Soviet tactical missiles of increased range in the GDR 
and Czechoslovakia, the cancelling of the moratorium on the deployment 
of SS-20 missiles and a widening of the zones patrolled by Soviet sub¬ 
marines as allegedly “unprovoked” actions, a manifestation of the Soviet 
Union’s wish to “ensure military advantages,” and here again it is lay- i 
ing the blame at the wrong door. 

Method five The readers of the Pentagon’s booklet are told that the 
USSR is allegedly starting an arms race in outer space. There is certa 
inly no proof to support that claim, too, only a couple of mysterious pa¬ 
ragraphs and two or three meaningless photographs. That is all. But 
the main thing is that not a single word is said that the USA, as clearly 
follows from recently declassified Pentagon papers, has been drawing 
up since 1958 programmes for the militarization of Qpter space, that the 
Reagan Administration has clearly spelled out the aim of turning outer 
space into a base for aggression, spends thousands of millions of dol¬ 
lars on these aims and refuses point blank to conduct talks on prevent¬ 
ing the militarization of outer space. 

The insinuations against the Soviet Union are clearly intended for 
extremely naive people. 



The authors of the booklet would like to ascribe to the Soviet Union 
also certain programmes for creating an anti-missile system for the de¬ 
fence of the country’s territory. But facts are facts. It is not the Soviet 
Union but Washington that has announced the start of work to create 
a large-scale ABM system, thus jeopardizing the treaty on the limita¬ 
tion of ABM systems, which was concluded for an indefinite term. Vast 
funds have already been spent on these aims, special organizational 
structures have been created, and research centres and production faci¬ 
lities have been actuated. It goes without saying that the Pentagon 
booklet makes no mentions of that. 

On the other hand, an attempt is being made to think up a mythical 
Soviet programme in that field. Some people pretend not to know about 
the USSR’s firm policy of preserving and strengthening the ABM Treaty, 
as though they did not hear that the Soviet side is resolutely against 
such large-scale systems, which may serve in today’s world only the 
aims of preparing aggression in the hope of doing so with impunity. 

Method six. The authors of the booklet are trumpeting the USA’s 
peaceableness, which is allegedly revealed by the fact that Washington 
is removing a certain number of its tactical nuclear warheads from Wes¬ 
tern Europe. But what is the real worth of this goodwill gesture? It 
turns out that it is withdrawing only the warheads which were phased 
out as obsolete or whose carriers were discarded as outdated. But in 
return they are bringing in new warheads, those specially designed for 
use in a first strike by means of Pershings, cruise missiles and aircraft. 
The production of neutron artillery shells designed for Europe is apace. 
At the same time the United States plans to create within the next ten 
years as many as 30,000 additional new nuclear munitions. This is pea¬ 
ceableness Washington style. 

Method seven. The booklet reiterates inventions about the Soviet 
Union’s alleged preparations for chemical and bacteriological warfare. 
These fabrications have long been exposed and do not deserve an ans¬ 
wer. But the USA will never be able to strike out of the memory of peo¬ 
ple the fact of its criminal use of chemical agents in Vietnam, whose 
victims were hundreds of thousands of Vietnamese and even thousands 
of American soldiers. They will never be able to pose as “champions” 
of a ban on chemical weapons, as this does not tally with the existing 
programmes for modernizing and building up the American chemical 
arsenal. 

The attempts by the Pentagon falsifiers to use as evidence of the 
USSR’s “malicious designs” references to the fact that the Soviet Army 
has pontoons, bridge-layers and trucks, are totally ridiculous. A threat 
to the West’s security stems, according to them, even from Soviet fron¬ 
tier guards, militiamen and even... members of the Voluntary Society 
Jor Assistance to the Army, Navy and Air Force (DOSAAF). 

* All these absurdities are piled up in a bid to impress on the Western 
reader that the “Soviet military threat” is growing and becoming omni¬ 
present. And the same conclusion is drawn from this—that America and 
NATO should arm themselves, build up their military might and be 
ready to use it to-attain their hegemonistic aims. 

The American booklet and the speech by Caspar Weinberger are ty¬ 
pical examples of libel, hackneyed inventions and falsifications. But the 
latest reissue of the booklet is highly symptomatic at this juncture. 

In this election year, the Administration would very much like to 
convince Americans that its policy of fomenting tensions and building 
up the arms race, of shameless robbery of the taxpayers for the benefit 
of the military-industrial complex is allegedly justified. 


(Continued on page 110) 
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CIA—A VEHICLE 

OF INTERNATIONAL BRIGANDAGE 
AND TERRORISM 

9 

N. LARIN 


T here is perhaps no US federal government agency that has been the 
target of such unanimous condemnation abroad and fierce polemic in 
the USA itself as the Central Intelligence Agency, set up in 1947. Of late, 
quite a few publications (many of them written by former intelligence 
officers) have appeared in the USA, shedding light on the true nature of 
the Agency born at the height of the cold war. Thus, Ralph McGehee, for¬ 
merly a career intelligence officer, in his book with the telltale title 
Deadly Deceits. My 25 Years in the CIA makes the straightforward state¬ 
ment that the CIA, far from being an intelligence department in the 
strict sense of the word, is an organ for covert operations of US 
Presidents, including propping up dictators and toppling democratically- 
elected governments.' 

McGehee put his finger right on that aspect of the CIA's activities that 
evokes the just outrage of all sober-minded people and the world public at 
large, namely the CIA’s secret subversive operations to destabilize the 
political situations in both individual countries and whole regions, to 
poison international relations, and to lay the groundwork for armed adven¬ 
tures of varied scale. 

With the Republican Administration in the White House, the CIA got 
a fresh boost. In the pursuit of his course of aggravating the international 
situation by all the means at his disposal, the US President proceeded 
to enlist for the purpose the services of the CIA. The CIA has experienced 
a veritable boom under the present Administration. The West German 
magazine Der Spiegel recently furnished a description of this boom, which 
clearly warrants being guoted here: “The CIA is resurrecting the old met¬ 
hods of the special services,” the magazine says. “The repertoire ofi-thu. 
powerful US organ includes assassionation of politicians and counter¬ 
revolutionary coup d’etats. CIA chief William Casey boasts of his 
friendship with President Reagan.” 

The magazine says the CIA now has 16,000 full-time staff members 
and an annual budget of $1,500 million. “This,” the magazine says, “was , 
made possible in no small measure by the clout wielded by Casey (who 
was in charge of Ronald Reagan’s electoral campaign in 1980.— N. L.) 
The plans to expand the CIA headquarters in Langley, whish is a few 
miles from Washington, are now being implemented. The fact is that the 
‘firm’ is being expanded. For lack of space the CIA’s specialists on the 
Soviet Union are temporarily housed in a complex several dozen miles 
awa> from the principal building. The CIA has numerous branches in 
Arlington, Virginia, and in the US capital itself. In recent months the 
CIA has recruited thousands of people. The CIA billboards promise 
‘rare personal and professional self-realization’. CIA recruiters are ever 
present in university centers advising on choices of profession. Last year, 


' See R. McGehee, Deadly Deceits. My 25 Years in the CIA, New York, 1983. 
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250,000 Americans responded to the CIA’s job invitations. Ten thousand 
were invited for a preliminary interview and 1,500 were recruited follow¬ 
ing an obligatory test with a lie detector.” ^ 


hat is it that has caused such a “revival” in the Agency’s activity? 

Those watching the political life in the United States still have fresh 
memories of the scandal involving the break-in into the headquarters 
of the Democratic Party at the Watergate Hotel by CIA agents operat¬ 
ing under orders from the then Republican Administration. At that time, 
to placate public outrage, the US Congress was forced to set up select 
committees in both the Striate and the House of Representatives to look 
into the CIA’s doings. The investigation produced documentary evidence 
that the CIA had plotted at least eight attempts to assassinate Fidel 
Castro, with the former CIA Director Allen Dulles being personally in 
charge of the preparations for those acts of international terrorism. In 
the process, it also transpired that the commander of the Chilean army 
under the Popular Unity Government General Rene Schneider was 
murdered by a weapon dispatched to Chile by the CIA. He was murdered 
for his refusal to become the leader of a military putsch against the 
legitimate government. 

The investigation also revealed that in 1961 the meeting of a special 
group which included the President’s national security adviser, the CIA 
Director, Deputy Secretary of Defense and Under-Secretary of State for 
Political Affairs, decided to dispatch to the Dominican Republic weapons 
and other necessary means to assassinate Rafael Trujillo, that country’s 
dictator who by that time had become a political liability to the United 
States. 

It also came to light that the CIA engaged in broad espionage 
activities against US citizens and organizations at home. ’ 

Faced with a groundswell of public indignation over the CIA’s illegal 
subversive activities, the US Congress adopted in December 1974 a 
special decision under which the CIA could resort to its “covert opera¬ 
tions” only in the event the US President personally acknowledged the 
existence of a threat to US national security. "Congress,” The Christian 
Science Monitor wrote at the time, “seems disposed at the moment even 
to abolish the covert side of CIA and reduce the organization exclusively 
to the gathering of intelligence by open means.”'* 

The CIA, according to its chiefs, had fallen on lean days. The intelli¬ 
gence service’s credibility had plummeted to its lowest ebb. The Agency’s 
staff and the means allocated to it began to be curtailed. The present 
CIA Director William Casey complained that allegedly in the 1970s the 
I'^gency’s funds and the staff had been slashed 40 and 50 per cent 
respectively. In his words, the number of the central headquarters’ agents 
and officals connected with paramilitary and police actions “to influence 
events abroad” shrank from over 2,000 at the close of the 1960s down to 
less than 200 towards the end of the Carter Administration. Casey, howe¬ 
ver, is of the opinion that "the numbers alone, though dramatic, do not 
capture the turmoil and skidding morale that accompanied the CIA’s de¬ 
clining fortunes. The image of the CIA as an elite service, cultivated by the 


^ Der Spiegel, Jan. 2, 1984, pp. 94, 96. 

® See Alleged Assassination Plots Involving Foreign Leaders. An Interim Report of 
the Select Committee to Study Governmental Operations with Respect to Intelligence Acti¬ 
vities. United States Senate together with Additional Supplemental and Separate Views. 
^4th Congress, 1st Session, 1976. 

* The Christian Science Monitor, March 20, 1975. 
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agency for decades... eroded. Hundreds of veteran analysts and agents re¬ 
tired early. Directors were hired and fired like baseball managers, with 
five different men heading the agency between 1973 and 1977. In addition, 
almost an entire generation of college students disillusioned by the Viet¬ 
nam War and the behaviour of the CIA, considered employment at the 
agency a stigma, depriving it of fresh talent and energy.”^ 

One cannot, of course, take the pronouncements of the current CIA 
Director at their face value. Painting everything in black, he seems to 
want to stress his contribution to restoring the CIA’s standing. For his 
part. Admiral Stansfield Turner who headed the CIA under the Carter 
Administration said he had reduced the Agency’s staff by only 820 people, 
of whom he sacked only 17 and retired the rest.® 

Still, however, one has to admit that the CIA’s reputation and the 
prestige of w'orking for it had received a blow. The Congress investiga¬ 
tion material, revelations in the press, and the memoirs by former CIA 
employees provided a mass of information which tended to describe the 
CIA above all as a secret organization for terrorism and subversion, 
whose illegal operations were designed to help ensure the hegemonist 
interests of the L'nited States. 

At one time the CIA had indeed somewhat curtailed its activities, 
without, of course, discontinuing them altogether. It was willy-nilly 
forced to focus on collecting and processing information. Much emphasis 
was placed on improving the technical means for the collection of 
intelligence data and its processing. An additional boost was given to the 
space espionage system, and major allocations were made for the 
establishment of a network of radio monitoring in the proximity of the 
borders of the USSR. Far from being discontinued, recruitment of 
foreign nationals as CIA agents was even stepped up. 


I t was at this time that the CIA relapsed into its old “malady”, namely 
its inability to handle information obtained, revealing the weaknesses of 
its intelligence-analysis staff, and, in many cases, the inability to draw 
correct conclusions. At some point in the past the US Congress decided 
to look into the organization of the CIA’s information-analysis work, 
and concluded that, despite being literally buried under an avalanche 
of intelligence data of the most diverse origin, the CIA showed si^rious 
defects in its analytical work. 

As a result of that deficiency, the misdeeds came home to roost with 
a vengeance during the Iranian developments of 1978-1979. The setback 
suffered by the US policy in that country was justly described by US 
specialists as a Waterloo for the CIA. For the US intelligence community 
the Iranian debacle was tantamount to the defeat of the US military 
in Vietnam. And it is indeed difficult to surmise that the USA, which 
by that time had “fielded” over 40,000 experts and instructors in the 
Iranian economy and armed forces, who were also in complete control 
of the SAVAK, the shah’s secret police, could be ignorant of something 
of what was going on in that country. Moreover, the CIA always 
pretended to possess exceptional competence precisely in Iranian affairs, 
since in 1953 the US intelligence service was lajjgely instrumental in 
removing from power the Mossadegh government and re-installing the 
shah. 

In 1978, however, the US leaders were in for an unpleasant surprise 
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when the CIA, despite its Iranian experience and unobstructed access to 
information, had failed to foresee the turn of events in that country, 
which proved catastrophic for the USA. The US journalist Tad Szulc 
said that Carter got furious upon learning from the press the truth about 
the developments in Iran. The President, Szulc writes, “hadn’t even 
known a revolution was coming—had, in fact, been assured all along 
by the American intelligence community that there was no such danger. 
Mr. Carter lifted his pen and wrote: T am not satisfied with the quality 
of political intelligence.’ The notes were addressed to ... Secretary of 
State Cyrus R. Vance, Director of the Central Intelligence Stansfield 
Turner and National Security Adviser Zbigniew Brzezinski.” ^ 

It is doubtless that the CIA analysts had been let down by their 
historical shortsightedness, the inbuilt deficiencies in analysis methodology, 
and by their insurmountable class limitations. Experts from the CIA do 
not wish to and cannot see the road of social development both nationally 
and globally. They discount out of hand the prospects for the development 
of a situation if these are politically unacceptable to them. This had been 
the case previously, and it was also the case in Iran. 

The Iranian debacle served to shed light on other scandalous setbacks 
which had dire political consequences for the USA. One most significant 
case in point is the organization of an invasion of Cuba in 1961. In Iran, 
US intelligence service failed to see the inevitability of the shah’s fall, 
while in Cuba it “did see” some nonexistent opportunities and nudged 
the Administration to launch an invasion which backfired with baleful 
consequences for the USA. And again the reason was in the myopia of 
the imperialist ideology, which led to a lop-sided and basieally flawed 
assessment of the existing situation. 

Neither can one help perceiving another weakness—which just leaps 
to the eye—of the CIA’s information work, namely, its tendency to “adapt” 
intelligence data to suit the needs of the ruling classes and the quarters 
deciding the country’s political course. In an interview with the Cuban 
Bohemia magazine, the aforementioned McGchee said that actually the 
CIA operated largely as an “anti-intelligence agency” providing only 
that information which was needed by politicians to justify their own 
plans Any “untoward” information was just withheld. Not infrequently, 
the CIA had distorted reality and provided fal.se “intelligence data” to 
suit the needs of a predetermined political course.® 

With the passage of time this dangerous tendency to “doctor” 
objective information had taken root and become the order of the day 
to all intents and purposes. The New York Times Magazine wrote that 
“the CIA under William Casey has shown a disturbing tendency on some 
issues to rally to the administration’s rhetoric”. This raises the question 
of the persistence with which the Reagan Administration at times 
resorts to the use of intelligence data to justify its policy. Although this 
approach is hardly novel in Washington, one intelligence agent said that 
the present Administration resorts more frequently than most of the 
previous Administrations to “a highly selective use of information favo¬ 
rable to the government’s position”. ® 


V^heen in the 1970s the decline in the CIA’s prestige had dropped to 
an almost all time low, the White House became alarmed. In its 
last year in office, the Carter Administration embarked, under pressure 
from the Pentagon and the State Department, on a search for ways to 

^ See The New York Times Magazine, July 29, 1979. 

• Bohemia, May 13, 1983. 

* The New York Times Magazine, Jan. 16, 1983. 
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restore the CIA’s reputation. April 1979 saw the establishment of a 
public organization called the Consortium for the Study of Intelligence, 
which included many lormer top CIA officials, representatives of the 
academic community, leading analysts, experts on international law, 
and others. They set themselves the aim of finding means to enhance the 
popularity of the nittlligence service’s activities in institutions of higher 
learning, to contribute to shaping an intelligence theory, to stimulate the 
study of the intelligence gathering process itself, and to analyse the 
contradictions bctv\een the intelligence activities and the “democratic and 
constitutional values” of American society. The Consortium members 
analysed Congress material published by that time, books and articles 
by former CIA officers, as well as a large body of information obtained 
from the CIA under the so-called “freedom of information” act. (Under 
that law US citizens and organizations could make all sorts of inquiries 
with the FBI and the CIA, and if one is to believe the heads of the tWo 
agencies, - they kept laige staffs—800 and 150 people respectively—to 
answer the incoming questions.) 

After a careful scrutiny of the CIA’s performance of past years the 
Consortium pointed to the weakness and failures that had led the US 
intelligence service to such dismal results by the end of the 1970s. In the 
process, one got the distinct impression that the Consortium members 
wished to re-authorize the CIA to proceed with its covert operations 
which were condemned by US public opinion. The members agreed to 
define the notion of “covert operations” as “the attempt by the govern¬ 
ment to influence events in another state or territory without revealing 
its involvements”." 

The Consortium participants were addressed by Angelo Codevilla, an 
official from the Senate Select Committee on Intelligence, who in effect 
set foith the theoretical foundations of a coup d’etat as the most effecive 
of the “covert operations”. He rather cynically defined the conditions to 
be taken into account in planning a coup d’etat. It was, first, necessary 
to determine whether the foreigners (connected with the CIA) were 
capable of pulling off a coup d’etat; secondly, whether those foreigners 
were capable of running the state following the coup d’etat; thirdly, 
whether in that particular country there were people whose support could 
be enlisted for the coup d’etat without revealing to them the motives 
behind the coup; and fourthly, whether the results expected would justify 
the risk, the means and the efforts that have gone into preparing the 
coup. In his words, one should decide on a coup only in the full certainty 
of success, since a different denouement could only destabilize ^the 
country’s internal political situation, which would be fraught with unpre¬ 
dictable consequences. The speaker also recognized the legitimacy of 
political assassinations, which he described as “administering justice”. 
“Covert violence”, he said, “might, at times, also serve a useful purpose.”'^ 

The Consortium concluded that the 1980s will see a broad expansion - 
of the CIA’s paramilitary operations which are also comprised by the 
notion of “covert operations”. This sort of activity presupposes assistance 
to regular and non-regular military formations abroad, whose activities 
happen to coincide with the US interests. In some cases this boils down 
to the provision of military and financial assistance, and the dispatch of 
instructors to the armies of countries anxious to suppress their national 
liberation movements, while in others—to all-round support for gangs, 
formations, groups of mercenaries and other subversive elements waging 


*® Sec Intelligence Requirements for the 1980‘s. Ed. by R. Godson, Washington Na¬ 
tional Strategy Information Center, Inc., 1981, p. 85. 

" Ibid. p. 1. 



a struggle against legitimate governments, refusing to be subservient 
to the USA. 

With respect to the USSR, the US intelligence service was recommend¬ 
ed, for the 1980s to influence public opinion in the first place. In their 
blind abandon during the discussions, some Consortium members even 
went as far as stating that, allegedly, the relative setbacks of the US 
intelligence service’s covert operations against the USSR had been due 
to the alleged failure on the part of the US leaders to determine their 
strategic objectives vis-a-vis the USSR so far. The clear implication was 
that if a clear-cut goal “to overthrow the communist system” were set, 
that would enable the intelligence service to elaborate and carry out 
measures to aid the “oppressed peoples”. 


T he work of the Consortium prepared a sort of a theoretical substantia¬ 
tion for adopting administrative steps in building up the intelligence 
service’s capability for subversive operations. By all indications, the 

current US President immediately upon assuming office ordered prepara¬ 
tion of new policy-making directives that would substantially broaden the 
rights and scope of activities of the intelligence services, and on December 
4, 1981, he arrived at CIA headquarters in person to sign executive order 
No. 12333 on the US intelligence activities. The order provides a detailed 
enumeration of all the CIA functions. The document provides, among 

other things, that the Central Intelligence Agency shall “conduct 

special activities approved by the President. No agency except the CIA ... 

may conduct any special activity, unless the President determines that 
another agency is more likely to achieve a particular objective.” '•* 

This is a key provision of the new directive. Its effect is, once again, 
to release the CIA (and other US intelligence bodies for that matter) 
from overly close control of Congress. The President himself assumes the 
right and duty to determine the thrust of “special activities” (which 
stands for “covert subversive operations” in Washington’s current lexi¬ 
con) and to authorize the specific method for their implementation. This 
directive again authorizes the CIA to engage in any activity, including 
surveillance of US citizens. Almost all of the restrictions imposed 
previously have been abolished, with the exceptio^i of two which make it 
impossible to “engage in, or conspire to engage in, assassination and 
to “conduct research on human subjects”. For the latter case, however, 
there is the following qualification: “except in accordance with guidelines 
issued by the Department of Health and Human Services.” 

During the signing ceremony the President unequivocally stated that 
contrary to the distorted notion that had taken shape over the past 
decade, there was no inherent contradiction between intelligence and 
•the rights of the US citizens. Entering the 1980s, the President went 
on to say, we must get rid of the negative attitude of past years, and 
strive to meet our country’s needs. Rehabilitating the CIA in this manner 
and resentfully dismissing as a “distorted notion” the US publics 
critical attitude to the CIA’s unconstitutional methods, the head of the 
White House thus implied that he stood by the Agency and each of its 

individual staffers. ... . . 

The US President, however, deliberately failed to mention the princi¬ 
pal thing: the complete revival of the CIA’s subversive activities 
activities, not just intelligence data collection. Thus, the US Administra- 


'» See 'Weekly Compilation of Presidential Documents. Administration of Ronald Rea¬ 
gan, Dec. 4, 1981. p. 1341. 

Ihid., p. 1346. 
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tion openly regards "covert operations” as an important vehicle for the 
pursuit of its foreign policy. 

Less than half a \ear had passed, and the President took steps 
designed to shield the US intelligence services from all sorts of limita¬ 
tions connected with the possibility of some of their activities “going 
public”. On June 23, 1982, he signed a law that would institute criminal 
proceedings against those publishing material on the intelligence servi¬ 
ces’ operations or making public data on intelligence personnel. This 
imposed important restrictions on the press and former CIA agents who 
now have to submit their manuscripts to the CIA for preliminary 
censorship if they wish to see them published. 

In October 1983, CIA Director William Casey made a speech at the 
same Westminster College in Fulton where in 1946 Winston Churchill 
proclaimed the start of the “crusade” against communism. Since 
Churchill’s time, Casey held forth, a great multitude of new communist 
threats has arisen in the world. In a period of a growing military 
vulnerability, he added, the activity of the secret services becomes much 
more important than a few years ago when we still possessed a military 
edge. In his speech Ca.sey called for an all-out struggle against commu¬ 
nist ideas in the developing countries, describing them as very nearly 
the main theater of struggle against the forces of progress. Casey does 
not, even for a moment, admit the idea that those countries can live 
according to their own laws of social development, and that their peoples 
are free to determine their future and the social system that suits them. 
To Casey, the developing countries are but an arena to combat the 
communism he loathes. 

Casey’s speech gives every reason for supposing that in the 1980s 
the US intelligence seivice wdll use the whole gamut of its methods for 
clandestine subversive operations in order to try to beef up US positions 
in young developing states which have yet to consolidate their statehood. 
The wasteful economies of the USA and its NATO allies feel an acute 
need for others’ resources without which these economies may within a 
brief historical period find themselves moribund. And in order to provide 
for the future, now is the time to use any means to ensure their political 
and military control over other countries, regions and continents. 

Hence it is clear why the CIA is now sharply stepping up its covert 
subversive operations in many critical areas of the globe, including 
Central America where Casey’s underlings have been charged with the 
formidable task of suppressing the revolutionary movement. The task’s 
complexity lies in the fact that the CIA has to rely on forces which have 
compromised themselves both politically and morally. Against Nicaragua, 
for instance, the CIA is using former soldiers and officers of Somoza, 
who have become notorious for their bloodbaths and plunder. The CIA’s 
role in sustaining the Nicaraguan counter-revolutionaries is so infamous 
that in December 1982 the US Congress had to stagemanage another ' 
show by adopting the so-called Boland Amendment, which would have 
the effect of restricting the CIA’s involvement in Nicaragua and purport¬ 
ing to prohibit the CIA’s training of mercenaries for the overthrow of 
the Sandinist government. The Amendment passed, but the CIA appears 
to continue wdth business as usual. 

In early 1983, former CIA Director Stansfield Turner published an 
article demanding an end to the clandestine subversive operations 
against Nicaragua. In his opinion, even if the the CIA does manage to 
destabilize the situation in Nicaragua, this would result in a grounds- 
well of hatred for the USA in other Latin American countries and 
eventually weaken its position in the Western Hemisphere. He also makes 
the admission that given the present degree of public awareness, destabi- 


lizing a government today is a much more difficult task than in 1953 
when the USA did that in Iran, or in 1954 when it did so in Guatemala. 

However, despite such sober statements, and with the US Congress 
pretending serious determination to restrict the CIA’s involvement in 
subversion against Nicaragua, the knocking together of mercenary 
gangs, equipping and infiltrating of them into Nicaragua are apace, with 
the CIA showing no signs of wishing to curtail its involvement. 

In neighbouring El Salvador the CIA is working in the opposite 
direction. The task here is to shore up at all costs the effete pro-American 
government and to choose a political party and a more or less decent— 
by American yardsticks—politician w'ho could tackle the dual task of 
fully safeguarding the US political and economic interests and at the 
same time of lulling Salvadoran public opinion, isolating and then 
routing the forces of the Farabundo Marti National Liberation Front. 

A vast portion of the CIA’s activities is the training of formations of 
Afghan counter-revolutionary bandits in Pakistan and their infiltration 
deep inside the Democratic Republic of Afghanistan. The gangs are 
headed by the class enemies of the Afghan revolution; feudal lords, 
officers of the former regime’s army, and mullahs, while the cannon 
fodder role is assigned to ordinary illiterate peasants tricked into leaving 
their country and left without any means of subsistence. 

In Southeast Asia, CIA staffers are constantly busy, shuttling along 
the Thai-Kampuchean border trying to beef up the Pol Pot gangs and to 
sustain their waning hopes of restoring their erstwhile power. 

Nor does the CIA neglect the countries of Western Europe. Not 
confining itself to gathering secret information there, the CIA also 
resorts to clandestine operations designed to influence the political life 
in the allied countries. According to available data, the CIA has almost 
200 different centres in Western Europe. The principal one, specializing 
in Europe, is in Frankfort on the Mein. It operates under the front of a 
Department of the Army Detachment, i. e., it masks as a US army unit. 
The duty station’s chief also has at his disposal service offices in the 
US Embassy in Bonn. Beginning in 1980 the duty station has been 
headed by Thomas Polgar, a seasoned officer with a vast experience in 
intelligence and subversion in South Vietnam, Mexico, West Berlin, and 
Argentina. 

In Western Europe, in recent years the US intelligence service has 
concentrated on undermining the antiwar movement. In the process, it 
relies on big appropriations and the use of influential agents from among 
unscrupulous journalists, right-wing parliamentarians, and conservative 
parties. In Britain, for instance, the CIA’s efforts have resulted in the 
knocking together of the so-called Committee for Peace with Freedom, 
followed by the mciging of a number of reactionary organizations in 
the Coalition for Peace Through Security. Speculating on the peace 
slogans popular with the masses, these pseudopacifist organizations 
support the aggressive course of the White House. 

The CIA strives to surround all politicians taking a sober view of 
the situation with its agents so as to monitor their activity and influence 
it. In early 1983, repercussions were evoked by reports published by the 
Swedish newspaper Expressen to the effect that for many years the US 
espionage agency was literally shadowing the present Swedish Prime 
Minister Olof Palme. To do this, the CIA had enlisted the services of 
Palme’s former fellow student from the college, who was exposed by Pal¬ 
me himself. 

Of especially great scope, however, are the operations pursued by the 

** See The Washington Post, Apr 24. 1983 

*• See J. Mader, CIA In Europa Wesen and verbrecherisches Wirken des Geheim- 
dtenstes der USA, Berlin, 1982, p, 26. 
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CIA against the countries of the socialist community. In the planning 
and execution of this activity the CIA proceeds from its groundless hopes 
to change the social system in these countries. Even after the defeat of 
the forces of counter-revolution in Poland US strategists say they do not 
intend to give up their designs. The well-known American politologist 
Helmut Sonncnfcldt, formerly an adviser to the State Department, 
asserts, for instance, that after Poland, Hungary, and Czechoslovakia, 
other attempts will continue to be made, with no end in sight. In line 
with this approach, besides engaging in espionage operations in those 
states, the Cl.\ is also attempting to create and strengthen opposition 
groups and movements of an antisocialist character, and to organize a 
veritable ideological intervention. The CIA is trying to ferret out in the 
socialist countries renegades and dissidents of all hues and colours, 
sometimes taking advantage of their religious beliefs, in order to set up 
so-called independent pacifist movements, groups for the “defence of the 
rights of the individual”, etc. It wishes to form there at least a small, 
organized, and preferably legally-operating opposition nucleus to make 
it a permanent source of public tensions and a rallying point for all sorts 
of anti-Soviet elements. 

It goes without saying that in their activities all US intelligence 
services, above all the CIA, concentrate primarily on the Soviet Union. 
Having scon the futility of the many years of efforts to create in the 
USSR the semblance of an opposition out of people in a state of moral 
degradation, the US secret services have begun to influence some anti¬ 
social elements, to foster in them a treacherous mentality in the hope 
of using them for setting up new centres of ideological subversion aga¬ 
inst the USSR and to introduce fresh “nuances” into anti-Soviet pro¬ 
paganda. Some formei Soviet citizens, who in the past used to flaunt 
their “independent thinking”, are now obediently following the CIA 
instructions in the radio warfare whose scale is being expanded by 
Washington. That the White House still harbours some illusions about 
the possible success of subversive radio broadcasting is evident from the 
signing, on March 1, 1984, of an agreement with Morocco on building 
near Tanger a pow'erful Voice of America relay radio station. 
$175 million will be spent to beam more subversive programmes to the 
USSR and other socialist countries. 

Espionage remains the CIA’s major form of activity against the 
USSR. US intelligence officers operate under different guises—as diplo¬ 
mats and consular representatives, journalists, businessmen, tourists, and 
even clergymen. Their task is to seek out hostile-minded people toHhe 
system, the greedy, the “offended” and the malcontents. Those who get 
entangled in the CIA web receive assignments which immediately make 
them traitors to their own country. They arc required to supply security- 
sensitive information on the USSR, and slanderous material. In 1983 
alone, the Soviet state security organs exposed several CIA agents who 
received a deserved punishment. Three CIA agents operating under 
diplomatic and consular cover in Moscow and Leningrad were expelled 
from the USSR. They had been caught red-handed on intelligence assign¬ 
ments in the USSR. 

The CIA is the primary source of most of the slanderous anti-Soviet 
campaigns in the bourgeois press. The most absurd lies and blatant 
falsifications become poisoned weapons in the hands of US statesmen, 
politicians. Congressmen, and scientists, to say noihing about corrupt 
journalists. The CIA organizes “international responses” to all the anti- 

(Continued on page 144) 
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ASEAN IN WASHINGTON’S PLANS 
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hile declaring ever new regions of the world to be of “vital inte- 
rest” to it, the United States does not forget its former “attach¬ 
ments” as well. Southeast Asia, in particular, has for several decades 
been the target of increased attention on the part of Pentagon strate¬ 
gists and American monopolies. 

It is owing to many factors that Southeast Asia occupies an impor¬ 
tant place on the military, political and economic map of the world. It 
is crossed by major merchant routes linking the Indian Ocean with the 
Pacific, the Middle East with the Far East. That is why Southeast Asia 
has also been figuratively named the “gate” between the two oceans. It 
is therefore very important who has the right to open and close it. It 
is also significant that large quantities of various raw materials, so ur¬ 
gently needed by the industries of many countries, have been discovered 
and mined in the region. 

Realizing that now Indochina has been lost for it, Washington is 
staking more and more in its policy in Southeast Asia on the countries 
that formed in 1967 the Association of South East Asian Nations 
(ASEAN).' While doing this the USA has been stubbornly ignoring the 
fact that, according to the declaration on the foundation of this organi¬ 
zation, the main task of the ASEAN countries is to “accelerate economic 
growth, social progress and cultural development in the region... to 
strengthen the foundation for a prosperous and peaceful community of 
South East Asian nations”. 


The ASEAN comprises the developing countries that have chosen the 
capitalist way of development. The positions of those countries on the 
international plane are determined by two primary factors. On the one 
hand, their ruling regimes are the class allies of the world capitalism 
and, on the other hand, as was stressed at the June (1983) Plenary 
Meeting of the CPSU Central Committee, “the imperialist powers’ ag¬ 
gressive policies of domination and dictation run counter to interests 
of those countries, too. Striving to overcome economic backwardness, 
these countries are in need of equitable international cooperation and 
a durable peace.” 

The sincere desire of the organization’s members to gain genuine po¬ 
litical and economic independence, to promptly undertake industrializa¬ 
tion as well as the joint struggle against imperialism and neocolonia¬ 
lism, against being exploited by international monopolies and the fo¬ 
reign capital are not, naturally, supported by the capitalist West and 
first of all by the USA. In this respect they arc no longer allies, but 
enemies. It is largely because of this factor that despite its heated up 
pressure on the ASEAN countries the US Administration has been fac¬ 
ing the refusal to turn the organization into a military bloc. 

At the same time, it should be taken into account that the ASEAN 


' The ASEAN member states are Indonesia, Malaysia, Singapore, Thailand, the Phi¬ 
lippines and, since the beginning of this year, Brunei. 



countries, although they possess the attributes of states with bourgeois 
democratic and parliamentary forms of government, are ruled by autho¬ 
ritarian regimes. They see their primary goal in meeting the interests 
of the big bourgeoisie and the highest army echelon, in suppressing any 
opposition and persecuting progressive forces. The marked discrepancy 
between the words and deeds of the ASEAN countries in the interna¬ 
tional arena is largely due to the contradiction between the nature of 
the ruling regimes and the declared goals of the organization’s 
members. 

It comes as no surprise, therefore, that irrespective of the refusal to 
turn the Association into a military bloc all its member states have re¬ 
cently been building up armaments. Huge sums are being spent to con¬ 
duct manoeuvres and military exercises, build new testing grounds and 
training camps, and purchase arms and materiel. The total military 
spending of the ASEAN states in 1982 amounted to $1,700 million, 
which is .an increase by 170 per cent over the 1975 figure. In 1983, the 
military expenditures of the organization members increased by another 
15 per cent on the average. 

It is within the framework of strengthening military cooperation wit¬ 
hin ASEAN that one should consider the quarterly meetings of military 
experts and proposals regarding joint military procurement and logistics 
facilities to be stored under US supervision on an island in the Pacific, 
as well as calls for multilateral military exercises. In general, military 
cooperation within the organization is gradually extending and includes 
the unification of armaments and control systems, exchange of officer 
personnel. The ASEAN countries, for example, have already equipped 
their armies with the unified M-16 rifle, F-5 and A-4 aircraft. 

Naturally, Washington is doing everything to encourage the activi¬ 
ties of those ASEAN circles that want to turn the organization into a 
military bloc. Moreover, the US Administration is openly urging its 
members to assume “a larger share of the responsibility” in securing 
“the interests of the free world”. 

The United States is using growing military aid as an incentive. 
Thus in the 1982/1983 fiscal year it was increased to all ASEAN mem¬ 
bers—Thailand, the Philippines, Indonesia, Malaysia, Singapore. A con¬ 
siderable share of the assistance was allocated to the first two, regarded 

by Washington as its allies in SEATO (although the bloc was dissolved 

in 1977). Aid to Indonesia was also considerably increased, from 
$30 million in 1980 to $50 million in 1983. 

With a view to pressuring the ASEAN countries Washington*- has 
stepped up shows of force in Southeast Asia. If a man-of-war entered 

the coastal waters of the countries once a month in previous years, in 

1983 two or three ships could be seen every week. 

The former commander of the US armed forces in the Pacific and the 
Indian oceans. Admiral Robert Long, reported to a House committee that 
in the summer of 1983 the New Jersey missile carrier was added to 
the US 7th Fleet cruising in the.se waters and that two newest US nu¬ 
clear submarines had been deployed there. Long’s successor, Admiral 
William Crowe said during his visit to Thailand in December 1983 that 
the US Administration was considering the possibility of introducing 
chemical weapons and cruise missiles in the countries of Southeast Asia 
and would welcome the “modernization” of the armed forces in the 
countries of the region. 

The US Department of Defense is planning to set up in the ASEAN 
countries “storing facilities”, transfer points between its bases and tro¬ 
ops in the Indian and the Pacific oceans which in effect differ slightly 
from military bases. This was stressed by the Secretary of Defense Ca¬ 
spar Weinberger during his visit to some ASEAN member states in 





early 1983. At the same time, US Assistant Secretary of State Paul 
Wolfowitz during his tour of the region called upon the Association co¬ 
untries to build up armaments and promised them Washington’s full 
support. 

Economic interests are also of major importance in the US policy as 
regards the ASEAN countries. Washington officials do not even cover 
them up. Thus, John Holdridge, American Ambassador to Indonesia, said 
at a meeting of the “Pacific council” that the Association of South East 
Asian Nations had become the USA’s fifth largest trading partner in 
the world. In 1982, their volume of trade was over $22,000 million. In 
1983, total US investment in the ASEAN countries amounted to more 
than $5,000 million as against $370 million in 1966. 

However, dollar injections do not help to stabilize the economic de¬ 
velopment of the ASEAN countries. The economic depression in the ca¬ 
pitalist world has affected them recently and caused a downward revi¬ 
sion of their economic plans. Hence lower export, decreased development 
rate, reduced investment and soaring foreign loans. However, because 
of their exclusive dependence on the markets of the USA and its allies, 
the ASEAN members cannot cope with the economic crisis facing them 
without help. They can but attempt to limit the damage it has inflicted 
upon them. The ruling circles in these countries have once again seen 
for themselves that despite the higher efficiency of their economies their 
dependence on the West has increased rather than decreased. 

Like m other developing countries, the ASEAN countries’ primary 
source of national development resources is trade and, first of all, raw 
material export.® From 50 to 70 per cent of the gross national product 
is made up of their export earnings, but the efficiency of exports is going 
down as a result of the obstructionist policy of the USA and its allies 
which, firstly, are driving down prices on imported raw materials and 
inflating prices on their export production and, secondly, are erecting 
insurmountable obstacles to exporting manufactured goods from the de¬ 
veloping countries. 

Thus, in June 1982 raw material prices were 13.5 per cent lower than 
in 1981 and 25 per cent lower than the 1980 level. The developing count¬ 
ries’ exports decreased by 6 per cent. Indonesia’s earning from selling 
its traditional export products on the world market, for example, total¬ 
led in 1982 to less than 70 per cent of the amount it had received in 
1980; it lost nearly $5,000 million due to lower raw material prices and 
reduced export. 

Upon the recommendation of the USA, the ASEAN countries are 
tackling the crisis by devaluating their national currencies, as was done 
in 1983 by Indonesia and the Philippines. However, in spite of the short¬ 
term advantage of such measure, devaluation leads to weaker positions 
of national currencies on the world markets and, most significantly, to 
higher prices, inflation and, as a result, to considerably worse condi¬ 
tions for the working people. 

It follows from the record of economic ties between the ASEAN and 
the USA that calls for improving the conditions of mutual trade and 
rendering assistance are doomed to failure. Washington lends a deaf 
ear to requests of its “partners” if such requests threaten its interests. 
As an example one can cite, in particular, the “tin policy” of the United 
States dumping its strategic tin reserves on the world market, which 
leads to lower tin prices and, as a result, to the collapse of many na¬ 
tional companies in Malaysia. 

Lower Incomes create new difficulties for the ASEAN countries, cause 
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reduced allocations, first of all for the needs of development. The ruling 
circles do not mask their hopes to overcome economic hardships with 
the help of new investments from Western countries. In Indonesia, for 
instance, where the payments deficit in 1982 was over $6,000 million, it 
is believed that to solve the country’s economic difficulties it is required 
to get foreign loans in the amount of $16,000 million for five years. 
Indonesia counts on getting this sum from the USA and its allies, but 
it does not take into account that such policy leads first of all to big¬ 
ger debts and to continued stronger economic and political dependence. 
As was stated by Lenin, “finance capital is such a great, such a decisive, 
you might say, force in all economic and in all international relations, 
that it is capable of subjecting, and actually does subject, to itself even 
states enjoying the fullest political independence”,^ This conclusion is 
still topical today. 


O ne of the effects of Washington’s growing political and economic 
pressure upon the ASEAN countries is their governments’ attitude 
regarding the states of Indochina. The allies’ loyalty to the USA and 
other factors (in particular, the ASEAN ruling circles are afraid of the 
revolutionizing impact of the example of peoples of Vietnam, Laos and 
Kampuchea who have overthrown their oppressors through heroic 
efforts) have resulted in that the members of the organization are not 
free in assessing the real initiators of tension in the region. However, 
Washington is not satisfied with it, and insists on a full support of its 
police course in Southeast Asia. 

Indeed, the USA has always resorted to economic and political pres¬ 
sure, blackmail and incitement to keep ASEAN under its influence. It 
is only natural that particular pressure is exercised on those of the or¬ 
ganization member countries which arc more susceptible to such influ¬ 
ence. Thus, the USA assigns a particular role in its anti-Vietnam policy 
to Thailand because of its direct border with Kampuchea. Regarding the 
ties between Thailand and Vietnam as a barometer of relations between 
ASEAN and the SRV in general, Washington is incessant in its efforts to 
get Bangkok to fully follow in the anti-Vietnamese wake. And it is no co¬ 
incidence that in 1983 over ten Thai-Amcrican military exercises were held. 

It is typical for Washington to make a sizeable contribution to stir¬ 
ring up tension in Southeast Asia every time there are indications of 
better relations between ASEAN and Indochina. Such was, for exarrtple, 
the case in the summer of 1980 on the eve of the annual meeting of the 
ASEAN foreign ministers in Kuala Lumpur, The forecasts regarding the 
meeting had not been quite favourable but, according to reports in fo¬ 
reign press, there was reason to believe that its results would contribute 
to lessening tension in the region. To rule out such expectations three 
days before the meeting of ministers a border conflict between Thailand 
and Vietnam was staged which crippled all the initiatives aimed at nor¬ 
malizing the situation in the region. The conflict played its destructive 
role. The USA and its allies convinced the ministers that it had been al¬ 
legedly caused by Hanoi, and they succeeded in having the participants 
in the meeting denounce the SRV. Using his emergency powers, former 
US President James Carter ordered an urgent airlift of materiel to 
Bangkok. «. 

In 1981, former Secretary of State, A. Haig, imposed on the ASEAN 
members the American scenario of an international conference on Kam¬ 
puchea. It was then that he stated, to stress the “resolute” nature of in- 


* V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 22, p. 259. 



tentions, that the USA would also resort to military force to make Viet¬ 
nam leave Kampuchea. The story was repeated in the spring of 1983 
when the USA urgently sent to Bangkok new consignments of sophis¬ 
ticated arms “to help Thailand cope with the situation on its border with 
Kampuchea”. 

United States’ actions are, as a rule, accompanied by a strident pro¬ 
paganda campaign over the alleged “threat to Thailand’s security” on 
the part of the SRV troops. This is but a pretext for stirring up the si¬ 
tuation because the facts evidence that Washington is interested in un¬ 
dermining the progressive regimes in Indochina and not at all in the 
“security” of Thailand. 

Thus, for instance, Times of India reported that American advisers 
in Thailand had been instructed to supervise the dispatch of materiel of 
Western countries to the Red Khmers, coordinate the activities of Thai 
intelligence at Pol Pot’s bases and consult them, make up slander about 
Vietnamese soldiers’ actions in Kampuchea, and work out economic and 
political measures to destabilize the situation in Kampuchea. 


G iven Washington’s undisquised imposition of its will on the ASEAN 
members, their difTerences as regards the “Kampuchean problem” and 
their assessment of the US role in the region hav^* become more pointed. 

There arc now voices within the organization claiming that ASEAN 
has departed from its declared aims to become an accomplice of Ame¬ 
rican imperialism in the region and that its members are incapable of 
settling the complex problems of Southeast Asia with due account for 
national interests. It should also be pointed out that there is a growing 
awareness in the organization’s member states of the fact that the way 
10 ease tensions in Southeast Asia is a direct dialogue between ASEAN 
and the countries of Indochina because it is primarily their affair. 

The recent mutual visits of officials of Indochinese and ASEAN sta¬ 
tes attest to the fact that the trend towards improved relations between 
the two groups of states is developing. The statement made by Indone¬ 
sian Minister of Foreign Affairs Mochtar Kusumaatmadja during his 
visit to the USSR stands out. He said that the ASEAN countries intend 
to build their relations with all states on the basis of peaceful coexis¬ 
tence and goodneighbourliness. The Soviet Union is supportive of this 
stand. As Andrei Gromyko stated during Mochtar Kusumaatmadja’s vi¬ 
sit, there are no questions between the Indochinese and ASEAN count¬ 
ries which could not be resolved at the negotiating table. 

The role of second-rate partners, assigned to the ASEAN countries 
by Washington, cannot satisfy them for a long time. Indeed, among the 
public in those countries there have developed deep-rooted national and 
patriotic sentiments, and the burning spirit of fighting for independence 
is still alive. It is in the interests of all the countries in the region to 
prevent Washington from fanning tension and hampering rapproche¬ 
ment and cooperation among the Southeast Asian states for the sake of 
peace and progress. 
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LEBANON; 

THE DIFFICULT ROAD TO PEACE 

V. M I K H I N 


L ebanon’s tragedy has been going on for many years. New ordeals 
have befallen its people in the course of the present Israeli aggres* 
sion and the operations of a “multinational force” comprising US and 
its NATO allies’ troops. 

The second stage of the Conference on National Reconciliation in Le¬ 
banon, held in Lausanne (Switzerland) this past March, came as a ray 
of hope in this gloomy atmosphere. As is known, the first state of the 
Conference took place in Geneva in late October-early November 1983. 
Its resolutions had positive repercussions in Lebanon, but failed to get 
implemented because of Washington’s and Tel-Aviv’s intrigues. 

It ought to be mentioned that the Lausanne Conference was preceded 
by the annulment of the “peace agreement” imposed on Lebanon by the 
USA and Israel. President Gemaye! pointed out, specifically, that this 
decision reflected the will of the Lebanese people and was a guarantee of 
the unity of its ranks, the liberation of the country and the achieve¬ 
ment of national unity. Subsequent events indicated that the annulment 
was the first major step to end the internal strife and opened the way to 
negotiations on national reconciliation. 

Thus, the Conference got off to a good start. It was attended by Pre¬ 
sident Amin Gemayel, leaders of the Front for National Salvation— 
Walid Joiimblatt, Sulaiman Franjiya, Rashid Karami, leader of the 
Shiite movement Amal N. Berry, the founder of the party Kataeb Pierre 
Gemayel, Chairman of the National Liberal Party Camille Chamoun and 
also by observers from Syria and Saudi Arabia. Four main issues were 
discussed during nine days; a ceasefire, constitutional reforms, the for¬ 
mation of a new government, and a withdrawal of foreign troops. 

The Lausanne Conference was taking place in a very complicated 
and worrisome situation both in Lebanon and around it. Seeking to tor¬ 
pedo the Conference, the USA and Israel stepped up interference in Le¬ 
banon’s internal affairs and made every deliberate effort to heighten ten¬ 
sions in the country. More than 40 people were killed and hundred wo¬ 
unded in the clashes in mid-March, i. e. over just the one week the Con¬ 
ference was in progress. The “Lebanese forces” (right-wing armed units 
trained and equipped by Israel) also escalated hostilities. Their leader, 
Fadi Frcm, declared that he refused to be bound by the decisions of 
the Conference and intended to go on with the policy of confrontation. 

Naturally, in these difficult circumstances the Lausanne Conference 
was unable to solve all the problems and had to accept compromises. 
Specifically, the delegates agreed on the need to form a constitutional 
commission to seek practical solutions to the issue of Lebanon’s future 
form of government. The commission of 23 representatives was instruct¬ 
ed to draft a new constitution and to report on the results achieved with¬ 
in the ne.xt six months. 

The major achievement of the Conference was probably its decision 
to stop the fratricidal war and all forms of hostile propaganda activities 
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by the confronting groups. The delegates were unanimously in favour 
of setting up a supreme security commission (on political and military 
matters) chaired by the President of the Republic to put into effect the 
security and the ceasefire plans worked out by the delegates. 

Of course, it is not easy to give a straight and simple assessment of 
the Conference and its results. On the one hand, positive steps have 
been taken to achieve national reconciliation. “A debacle avoided,” was 
the comment of France-Inter radio programme of Paris. “The main thing 
is the ceasefire,” stresses the Swiss daily Neue Zurcher Zeitung. 

On the other hand, a number of solutions proposed by the Front for 
National Salvation were discarded. Many world mass media sources in¬ 
dicate that the right-wing Christian groupings are directly responsible 
for the failure of the Lausanne Conference to resolve to carry out radical 
constitutional reforms, democratize the state machinery and the army, con¬ 
solidate national unity and abolish the obsolescent forms of government. 
Under their pressure a freeze on the issue of stopping the Israeli occu¬ 
pation of the south of Lebanon was introduced at the Conference. 

The decisions of the Lausanne Conference arc being translated, albeit 
slowly, into reality. For example, the supreme military and political 
committee met in Beirut to discuss a ceasefire in the densely populated 
areas of the capital, setting up check-points between its western and 
eastern sectors and resuming the operation of the Beirut international 
air and sea ports. The meetings were attended by President Gemayel, 
representatives of the Progressive Socialist Party, the Shiite movement 
Amal and the right-wing Christian forces. The committee members also 
endorsed a plan for the disengagement of the belligerents in the capital 
and in the Lebanese highlands. According to the accord achieved, the 
armed formations of the sides will be withdrawn from their current 
positions at a frontline 10 kilometres long. Commenting on the adoption 
of this plan, the Beirut media are exhibiting guardedness, although they 
voice the hope that this will finally be the first step toward the restora¬ 
tion of peace in Lebanon and toward the cessation of the civil war 
which has been going on for nine years now. At the same time repeated 
clashes between warring groupings have been mentioned. 

The forced withdrawal of the “multinational force” of the USA, Bri¬ 
tain, France and Italy from Lebanon owing to the stubborn resistance 
of Lebanese patriots has largely helped to normalize the situation in the 
country. Destroyed cities and villages and a heavy toll in human lives 
as the result of US and French air forces’ raids and bombardment by the 
US 6th Fleet was the price that Lebanon had to pay for the 18-month 
stay of these “peacemakers” in the country. The forced withdrawal of 
American troops from Lebanon is another big setback of the White 
House, comments The Washington Post. 

Israel’s venture in Lebanon inspired by its Zionist leaders is increas¬ 
ingly resented and protested by the broadest sections of the Israeli po¬ 
pulation. Each day takes a toll of Israeli soldiers’ lives in Lebanon, wri¬ 
tes the independent daily Haaretz. No matter what the authorities say 
or what arguments they advance to justify what is going on, the only 
real reason for the Israeli presence in that Arab country, the paper con¬ 
tinues, is the obstinate reluctance of the government which has pushed 
Israel into this senseless bloodshed to admit its moral and political de¬ 
feat, its absurd ambition for another show of muscle flexing. 

The left-oriented Israeli magazine Haolam Hazeh calls for an end to 
Israel’s venture in Lebanon and the withdrawal of its occiipationist 
corps from the country. Hundreds of Israeli servicemen are never to re¬ 
turn home and nobody can understand what the sacrifice is for. As lies 
and illusions are unmasked the shameful stupidity of the Lebanese deal 
becomes ever more striking. The results of the slaughter are just more 
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graves in Lebanon and Israel while those who inspire these policies ne¬ 
ver stop to follow the inglorious “military solution” strategy. The ob¬ 
vious failure of the Likud home and foreign policies resulted in the Knes¬ 
set’s decision for snap parliamentary elections in Israel. 

It is clear that the nornialization of the situation in Lebanon and the 
national reconciliation are not to the liking of Zionists and US impe¬ 
rialists who continue their intrigues against that sovereign Arab state. 
Having informed the Congress that the mission of the “multinational 
force” in Lebanon was over the US President declared ,that the USA 
would not leave Lebanon alone. State Secretary George Shultz was less 
vague about it- “We do not put a period after Lebanon... I’d say we 
put a comma there, or ma>be, a semicolon”. Considering that the US 
naval armada is still near the Lebanese shores this admission must be 
taken as military blackmail, as a continued policy to ’’mpose on Lebanon 
a separate deal with Israel. 

At the same time the US Administration is increasing its support to 
Israel, its partner in “strategic cooperation”. For example, addressing 
the Zionist organization United Jewish Appeal the US President reas¬ 
sured the audience that the USA was ready to continue extensive sup¬ 
port to Israel, its ally in “defending freedom” in the Middle East. He 
claimed that the US-Isracli cooperation improved the prospects of peace 
and security in the region. He emphasized that in the 1985 fiscal year 
Israel is to receive over $2.2 billion worth of military and economic aid, 
mostly gratis, which is supposed to guarantee its “military superiority” 
in the Middle East. 

It is common knowledge that the US Administration seeks to turn 
Israel into its military bridgehead, from where the USA, the US strate¬ 
gists believe, could threaten and, if necessary, invade by its Rapid Dep¬ 
loyment Force any Arab state under the pretext of defending its “vital 
interests”, as was the case, for instance, with Grenada. 

Washington’s irresponsible behaviour evidences that the White Hou¬ 
se has not learnt any lessons from its abortive policies in Lebanon. As 
in the past, it stakes on increased US military presence in the Middle 
East and the aggressive policy of Israel which makes the situation in 
the region more explosive and evokes protest from Arab leaders. 

Specifically, the US policies in the Middle East, including Lebanon, 
were sharply criticized by King Hussein of Jordan. In an interview 
to The New York Times he said that the USA was neglectful of its 
promises. The USA is unable to prove its obligations with dceds,iL he 
pointed out. It can no longer be trusted as a go-between in a Middle 
East settlement. It is quite obvious that we cannot deal with the USA— 
an Israel’s ally. The king pointed to the unprincipled character of the 
US Administration’s policy, emphasizing that it is guided in its actions 
by the time-serving interests, especially in presidential election years. 

In an interview to the Time weekly Syrian President Hafiz al-Assad 
said that the Middle East policies of the US Administration were incon¬ 
sistent with interests of peace in the region. The USA must be honest, 
impartial and responsible in its approach to the Middle East problems, as 
befits a great power. Instead, it always fully sides with Israel. Assad also 
stressed the need for inviting the Soviet Union to take part in Middle 
East negotiations. No thinking person can ignore the Soviet Union’s role 
in world affairs, including a Middle East settlement. 

The Soviet Union has repeatedly expressed its solidarity with the 
courageous struggle of the Lebanese patriots against the Israeli inva¬ 
ders, re-affirming its positive attitude towards Lebanon’s desire for a 
negotiated settlement of its problems of unity, territorial integrity and 
independence. 


(Continued on page 144) 


SOME RESULTS 

OF THE US PRESIDENT’S VISIT TO CHINA 


LI LY I N, 
F. LI KI N 


T he US President Reagan’s visit to the People’s Republic of China (from 
April 26 to May 1 of this year) wab covered by the news media of many 
country's. At times, analysts’ assessments of the visit tended to be widely 
divergent. Opinions on the visit were expressed by socialist countries, Chi¬ 
na’s neighbours in Asia, as well as by West European countries which 
took a somewhat reserved attitude to the event. Even in the United States 
itself, the Republicans and the Democrats, immersed as they arc in the 
election campaign, also differed in their assessments. The official propa¬ 
ganda, reflecting the position of the US Administration, literally overwhel¬ 
med the public with a flood of news reports covering every hour of the 
White House chief’s sojourn in China, praising his voyage to the skies as 
a major foreign policy success. 

It goes without saying that the US President’s visit to China and its 
results deserve a most serious scrutiny, as we are witnessing a paradoxi¬ 
cal phenomenon of the President of the leading imperialist power, who 
has proclaimed a "crusade” against world socialism and vowed to destroy 
it, setting out on a “mission of good will and friendship” to a country 
which, its leaders assert, is building socialism and where the American 
President is greeted with pomp by hundreds of thousands and, in Shang¬ 
hai, even by a million people. 


I n connection with Reagan’s visit, both the US and Chinese press carried 
■ many extensive reports designed to illustrate the progressive develop¬ 
ment of the US-Chinese relations and to provide the necessary propagan¬ 
da backing for the visit. Here are a few of the most characteristic facts 
and figures. Over the period that has elapsed since diplomatic relations 
between the two countries were established in 1979, the value of their bila¬ 
teral trade amounted to $22,200 million. The USA is now the PRC’s third 
major trading partner ofter Japan and Hong Kong. In 1983, the US-Chinc- 
se trade was worth over $4,400 million. It is expected to reach $5,500 to 
$7,000 million this year, above all through increased exports of US tech¬ 
nology. Taking part in economic cooperation with China are about 800 US 
companies of which 110 have offices in China. Experts estimate that US 
trade with China may amount to $15,000-$20,000 million by the year 2000. 

As a result of the 1981 easing of the restrictions on sales to China of 
US “dual-purpose” technologies (intended for civil and military uses), 
the number of Chinese orders for such products increased from 1,500 in 
1981 to 3,900 in 1983, Last year the USA approved 3,300 such orders worth 




about $1,000 million. According to the US Secretary of Commerce Mal¬ 
colm Baldrige, this year it is planned to issue 5,000 permits to supply 
China with a 2 bln dollars’ worth of “dual-purpose” equipment and tech¬ 
nologies. 

Following the signing in 1980 of a bilateral agreement on guarantees 
for US private investments in China’s economy, these investments total¬ 
led $670 million as of 1984. 

Operating now in China are 21 mixed enterprises with the participa¬ 
tion of US capital, which amounted to $85 million last year. Talks are 
now in progress to set up another 15 to 20 similar enterprises. This au¬ 
tumn Peking is to host delegations from 25 to 30 major US corporations 
and firms who will be assessing further opportunities for investment in 
China. Fifty Chinese companies, for their part, have opened their offices 
or affiliates in the United States. Thirteen US oil comnanies have conclu¬ 
ded agreements, worth almost $700 million, on the prospecting for and 
subsequent exploitation of oil deposits on China’s continental shelf. Late 
April saw the signing of a large ($350-450 million) contract under which 
O.xidental Petroleum is to develop coal quarries. 

The recent period has seen the conclusion of 21 protocols to the US- 
Chincse agreement on scientific and technological cooperation and the con¬ 
tinued implementation of over 300 Joint projects in scientific and techno¬ 
logical fields. On January 13, 1984, new agreements were signed on coope¬ 
ration in science and technology. 

Under consideration is the question of handing over to Peking indivi¬ 
dual types of space equipment and technologies, and organizing a joint 
Sino-American space flight. 

There are about 10,000 Chinese students and trainees in the USA stu¬ 
dying mainly natural sciences, computer technologies, and engineering. 
The US President said the number might eventually be brought up to 
100,000. About 300 US scientists and instructors arc now working in 
China. 

China and the USA are developing their cooperation at the level of 
public organizations. Over a hundred Chinese delegations visit the USA 
every month. In 1983, 170,000 Americans visited China, a three-fold in¬ 
crease over 1979. Twenty two cities and provinces of China have become 
“twins” of US cities and states. The National Association of US-Chinese 
Friendship alone has sent 36 delegations to the PRC. The Chinese People’s 
Society of Friendship with Foreign Countries maintains ties with 15 US 
friendship organizations. ^ 


T he world press has commented to the effect that in agreeing to the US 
President’s trip to China, Washington and Peking pursued objectives 
of their own. The US Administration did not conceal its intention to make 
the visit a major political and propaganda action. Newspapers wrote that 
Reagan, determined to go to any lengths in his bid for re-election, wanted 
to use his Peking trip to bolster the rather tarnished US international 
prestige and to impress in the minds of the Americans the fact that the 
trip’s success was an achievement of his Administration and himself per¬ 
sonally. In other words according to the Americans themselves, the Presi¬ 
dent set out for China above all to win votes in the USA. 

Besides, in the opinion of U. S. Mews & World Report, the President 
hoped to achieve three objectives by travelling to China: broader Sino- 
American cooperation in trade, investment, nuclear power generation, 
cultural exchanges and defence; beefed-up strategic cooperation vis-a-vis 
the Soviet “threat”; and, finally, and most importantly, obtaining tacit 
consent for an amicable settlement of the Sino-US differences over 
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Taiwan. The aim was to reduce to a minimum the danger of a potential 
acute conflict over the issue. ‘ 

With the US presidential campaign unfolding, the Administration 
wished to consolidate the stabilization of the US-Chinese relations, to ac¬ 
tively employ the China factor in its strategic plans—above all within 
the context of confrontation with the Soviet Union in Asia, to broaden 
common ground and parallel interests with China and to coordinate 
stands on international issues. Washington wished to give a maximum 
anti-Soviet thrust to the talks, taking advantage above all of a “Soviet 
military threat” in Asia and the Pacific, including the question of the 
deployment of Soviet medium-range missiles in the Asian part of the 
USSR. The US Administration wished very much to consolidate the anti- 
Soviet aspects of Chinese policies in order to hamper, if not prevent alto¬ 
gether, a normalization of Soviet-Chincse relations. 

Guided by considerations of expediency, Peking felt inclined to play 
up to the American side on many points. Many ideological and political 
considerations of principled importance were therefore shifted to the back 
burner, including the problems of anti-imperialist struggle and condemna¬ 
tion of the US Administration’s actions in different parts of the world. 

China attached very great importance to the visit as a major means 
of reaching mutual understanding between the two countries not only on 
matters of bilateral relations but also on a broad range of international 
issues of strategic importance, and also as a means for obtaining US 
technology, low-interest credits and American investment. 

It is noteworthy that on the eve of the US President’s visit the Chinese 
press totally discontinued publishing material on the need to combat the 
“spiritual pollution” caused by the “open doors” policy and, as the Chinese 
newspapers used to claim, by the “penetration of bourgeois ideology” into 
China and its growing unflucnce on Chinese youth. Instead, China’s mass 
media, including Renmin Ribao and other newspapers stepped up then- 
attacks on those opposed to China’s excessive orientation on the Western 
countries. 

Again posing as a dyed-in-the-wool anti-Sovieteer, the White House 
chief resorted in his public appearances in Peking to terms borrowed 
from Chinese propaganda parlance, like Soviet "military expansionism”, 
“aggression”, “hegemonism”, etc. The US President strove to set the tone 
of the negotiations as if inviting his hosts to associate themselves with 
his statements or, at least, to express their tacit “understanding” of US 
policy vis-a-vis the USSR. 

In a frank exercise in electoral rhetoric, he appealed for China’s all¬ 
round and open cooperation with the USA against the Soviet Union on 
all the urgent international issues, including “conflict situations” in the 
"Third World”. The President’s aim was, as the newspapers wrote, to put 
Moscow in a situation of having to deal with two fronts—the North 
Atlantic alliance in the West and a “powerful community of nations”, in¬ 
cluding China, in the East. 2 The visitor assured the Chinese leadership 
that the USA would never agree to signing with the Soviet Union an 
agreement on reducing o' scrapping nuclear arms in Europe if the Soviet 
missiles in Asia were left untouched. 

Softpedalling the problem of Taiwan and other points of differences 
with Peking, the US President attempted to concentrate on areas of paral¬ 
lel interests on the international plane as well as to find common ground 
with China on many matters, including the problems of “arms control” 
and the assessment of the situation in Central America. Addressing 
Shanghai University students, he spoke of the actual existence of certain 
political factors placing the USA and China in one camp. There are some 

* See U. S. News & World Report, Apr. 30, 1984. 

* See The New York Times, May 1, 1984. 
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important issues, he said, on which the US and Chinese views coincide. 
One US official said that there was a 90 per cent coincidence in the views 
of the sides at the talks.® In his other statements in China the US Chief 
Executive repeatedly stressed that the sphere of agreement between the 
two countries was much wider than the sphere of their differences. 

Taking full advantage of the rostrum placed at his disposal by his 
Chinese hosts, the US President made statement after statement hostile 
to the Soviet Union, touching upon the “concentration” of Soviet troops 
along the border with China, the events around Afghanistan and Kam¬ 
puchea, and even the incident with the South Korean airliner. 


H ow did Reagan’s Chinese hosts react to his anti-Soviet assaults? 

Although the Chinese side had made it clear it did not wish to be as¬ 
sociated with the overseas guest’s raving anti-Sovietism, during his meet¬ 
ing with Reagan Deng Xiaoping endorsed the tough US approach to some 
international issues as contributing to the “containment” of the Soviet 
Union. 

“Common ground” between the Chinese and the US leaders became 
openly manifest on questions pertaining to Kampuchea, Afghanistan, the 
Asian and Pacific regions, the deployment of US missiles in Europe, a 
"Soviet threat” and others. Newspaper reports on the talks’ results did 
not mention a word about whether the Chinese side had in any form objec¬ 
ted to the militarization of Japan and other US allies, or to the steps to 
knock together a Washington-Tokyo-Seoul bloc. Typically, the American 
press praises the Chinese leadership for exerting a “beneficial influence” 
on the KPDR in the interests of the USA and other Western countries. 

In the words of the USA Administration officials, Deng Xiaoping told 
the US President that, in his opinion, Moscow poses the “principal mili¬ 
tary threat to China” and that he approved the build-up of the US stratc'- 
gic nuclear forces and even the deployment of the first medium-range nuc¬ 
lear missiles in Western Europe begun last fall.'* As the Trybuna Ludu 
newspaper wrote, while the US President pharisaically tried to exonerate 
himself of the responsibility for the escalation of the arms race, China 
put the USA and the USSR on the same plane, “forgetting” that the Ge¬ 
neva talks had broken off as a result of the start of the Pershing missiles’ 
deployment in Western Europe. Besides, Peking noted in Eastern Asia 
only the missiles protecting Soviet territory, making no mention of the 
US missiles in the Far East, which pose a threat to the entire Asian part 
of the USSR.® 

Characteristically, according to The New York Times, the White House 
was left pleased by the fact that Deng Xiaoping’s objections were probab¬ 
ly not so much aimed at the US policy as caused by concern that this 
policy might undermine the unity between the USA and its European al¬ 
lies. In the words of US officials, running throughout Deng Xiaoping’s 
statements was the idea that the US policy generated a threat to under¬ 
mine the cohesion between “our friend”.'^ 

The world press took note of a highly telltale circumstance, namely 
that immediately in the wake of Deng Xiaoping’s US visit early in 1979 
China unleashed a large-scale aggression against neighbouring Vietnam. 
Reagan’s China visit had begun on April 26 and on April 28 Chinese 
troops invaded Vietnam’s territory in several places 'and captured a num¬ 
ber of heights. Thus, the Vietnamese Nhan Dan newspaper wrote, “Rea¬ 
gan’s welcoming and send-off were accompanied by China’s largest and 

* See lomiuri, Apr. 27, 1984. 

* See The New York Times, May 1, 1984. 

» Trybuna Ludu, May 2, 1984. 

• See The New York Times, Apr. 29, 1984. 
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most intensive actions on the border with the SRV since the aggressive 
war against Vietnam in February 1979”. ^ The general intensification of 
the campaign against Vietnam in the Chinese mass media was also linked 
with the US President’s visit. In the opinion of foreign news analysts, 
the Chinese side tried to extract from the US President more energetic 
pressure on Vietnam and the provision of effective aid to the Khmer coun¬ 
ter-revolutionaries. This is one concrete manifestation of the Chinese and 
US common and parallel interests, emphasized in high-flown expressions 
during the US President’s talks with the Chinese leaders in Peking. 

At the same time, however, the US President’s China visit also high¬ 
lighted certain differences in the sides’ approaches to a number of in¬ 
ternational and regional issues. In some cases the Chinese side did not 
go as far as the US President wanted it to, and refused to make direct 
anti-Soviet commitments, staling that the United States was misreading 
China’s policy if it hoped to use PRC as a “card” in a confrontation with 
the Soviet Union. The Chinese leaders made it clear that they proceeded 
from their own “independent” foreign policy and wished to have complete 
freedom of action on the international scene, interacting with Washington 
only in areas of benefit to China. They strove to show that China was 
playing the role of a “third force” in the world, not aligned with either 
of the superpowers. 

As regards the Taiwan issue, the sides, not surprisingly, failed to 
get it off the ground. According to foreign press reports, the American 
side listened impassively to another of the Chinese leaders’ statements 
that if the Americans did not desist from actions and statements with 
respect to Taiwan tnat were offensive to Peking, the relations between 
China and the USA would again be sot back or even broken off. In res¬ 
ponse to its demand for a significant reduction in US arms shipments to 
Taiwan, the Chinese side was again treated to the familiar refrain that 
Washington was not prepared to drop its old friends in Taiwan to please 
new ones in Peking. US newspapers say that during his meeting with 
Reagan, Deng Xiaoping proposed a plan to settle the issue of Taiwan 
on the basis of a “one state, two systems” concept providing for the 
coexistence of socialism and capitalism in one country for a prolonged 
period of time. By all indications, the US side firmly intends to persist 
in its hypocritical policy on the question of Taiwan, maintaining and 
increasing broad links, including military, with the Guomindang regime. 
It was no coincidence that radio Taipei, commenting on May 1 on the US 
President’s visit to China, recalled a statement he made before leaMng 
Washington to the effect that US relations with the Republic of China, 
1 . e. Taiwan, would not change under any circumstances. In Taipei ra¬ 
dio’s opinion, Reagan did everything properly and made it crystal clear 
that the United Siaies would not betray an old friend. 

In addition to engaging in a broad political dialogue, the US Presi¬ 
dent and the Chinese leaders discussed the development of trade, econo¬ 
mic, scientific and technological links. While the Chinese side strove to 
take full advantage of Washington’s interest in deeper cooperation w ith 
the PRC in these fields so as to get US investments and technology, the 
White House, for its part, hoped to use economic levers to consolidate 
China’s pro-Western positions for a long time to come, to further stimu¬ 
late the private-enterprise tendencies in China’s economy and to employ 
Peking’s “open doors” policy for exerting a still greater ideological in¬ 
fluence on Chinese society. 

The French newspaper Le Monde said that the US President’s speech 
m the PRC’s National People’s Congress w'as a hymn to the market eco¬ 
nomy and an expression of open and all-round support of China’s policy 
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of doors open to the West described by Reagan as an “act of courage’*.* 

The sides signed an agreement lifting the double taxation of US com¬ 
panies doing business in China, protocols on cooperation in the manage¬ 
ment of science and technology in industry and on cooperation in the field 
of scientific and technical information, and on cultural cooperation. They 
also initialed an agreement on cooperation in the uses of nuclear energy. 
Under the agreement, the US companies will be able to participate in 
China’s programme for harnessing nuclear energy. The agreement also 
set the legal framework for US sales to China of American nuclear reac¬ 
tors, components, nuclear materials and technologies. Other documents 
were signed concerning economic and cultural cooperation. The US Presi¬ 
dent pledged to work for a further liberalization of high modern techno¬ 
logy exports to China, the granting of federal aid to China, etc. 

Foreign analysts paid special attention to the talks between PRC De¬ 
fence Minister Zhang Aiping and US Deputy Defence Secretary Richard 
Armitage, who accompanied the President, about China’s purchases of 
US arms and military technology. In the words of Secretary of State 
George Shultz, talks on these matters proceeded at a rapid pace. (Not 
long before Reagan’s China visit, the US press reported possible purcha¬ 
ses by China of radars, communications equipment, special-grade steel 
for tanks, aircraft engines for the air force, etc., and eventual manufacture 
of these in China with US assistance. A comparison of information on 
this subject from US and Chinese sources indicates that while Washing¬ 
ton is emphasizing the importance of military cooperation with the PRC, 
Peking wishes to downplay the significance of such cooperation). Citing 
knowledgeable Western sources, the Japanese newspaper Asahi reported 
that China is interested in buying several dozen US F-16 fighter-bombers. 

According to foreign press reports, the talks in Peking also touched 
on the question of closer cooperation between the Chinese and US intel¬ 
ligence services in monitoring the defence measures adopted by the USSR 
in Asia and the Pacific. It was announced that talks between representa¬ 
tives of the defence establishments of the USA and the PRC would be 
continued during Zhang Aiping’s visit to Washington in June. 

The possibility of closer US-Chinese cooperation in the political and 
economic fields as a result of the US President’s visit to the PRC is 
generating concern in Asian states. Indian newspapers wrote that the rap¬ 
prochement between Washington and Peking is taking place not only on 
an anti-Soviet but also on an anti-Indian basis. President Reagan’s visit 
to China was aimed above all at assuring a continuation and possibly, fur¬ 
ther fuelling of the cold war situation, wrote the newspaper Hindustan 
Times. ^ A matter of greatest concern to the Indian public was the reach¬ 
ing by the USA and China of an agreement on cooperation in the field of 
nuclear energy. Two crucial points are mentioned in the process: the 
potential danger of the Chinese turning the corresponding technology 
over to Pakistan despite the reservation that this cannot be done without 
US consent, and Washington’s newly-demonstrated policy of “double 
standards’’—giving China broad access to US nuclear technologies 
against the backdrop of persistent discrimination against India in mat¬ 
ters pertaining to the peaceful uses of nuclear energy. India’s Minister 
of Defence Ramaswami Venkataraman said in an interview that the con¬ 
clusion, during the US President’s visit to Peking, of a US-Chinese agree¬ 
ment on nuclear cooperation caused quite a natural feeling of alarm in 
India. And although the Indian government does not have full informa¬ 
tion on what is covered by that agreement, it will take all the necessary 
measures to protect its country’s interests, the Indian minister said. 


* Le Monde, Apr. 28, 1984 

* Hindustan Times, Apr. 30, 1984. 
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The ruling circles of such countries as Indonesia and Malaysia are not¬ 
ing with alarm that the growing ties between the USA and China can 
lead to a broadening Peking’s possibilities for influencing the situation 
in Southeast Asia to further its interests. “The USA’s desire to make 
China its loyal political and strategic ally increases the threat China 
poses to the neighbouring countries of Asia and the Pacific,” wrote the 
Indonesian newspaper Merdeka .In connection with Reagan’s visit to 
China, representatives of the ASEAN member-states have repeatedly 
stated that in developing cooperation with Peking, Washington is making 
a mistake in banking on China’s military might being directed against 
the USSR. On the contrary, China can use it against Southeast Asia. 

One may add here that an analysis of the present state and prospects 
of the US-Chinese relations, prepared for the US President by Heritage 
Foundation, an influential US research organi/.alion, pointed out that the 
USA may help China to increase its military potential, but it must not 
be ruled out that a militarily powerful China can pose a serious threat 
to the USA’s allies in Asia. According to the report, the United States 
will not be able to exert an influence on Peking once the arms shipments 
have been completed. With Washington lacking a lever for influencing 
China, the Chinese military might may be used against America’s friends 
and even against the USA itself. Besides, substantial US military aid to 
China may increase the threat to Taiwan. 

It is noteworthy that the desire of the leaders of the USA and China 
to give a new impetus to bilateral trade and to expand opportunities for 
the activities of US industrialists in China is also evoking concern among 
the business communities of Western Europe and Japan. Representatives 
of the business communities of the FRG, IJritain and France are of the 
opinion that the desire of US businesses to gain a foothold on the Chinese 
market and to edge out competitors may soon cause a clash between the 
US business community, on the one hand, and those of the countries of 
Western Europe and Japan, on the other. 

The US President’s China visit is bound to have many implications— 
both short- and long-term. In today’s complex international situation, 
when confrontation between socialism and imperialism has become further 
aggravated, the very fact of the head of the US Administration visiting 
China is a manifestation of support for Washington’s present dangerous 
couse in a presidential election year. 

The visit has shown that the material base for US-Chincse relations 
has consolidated further and that conditions have been created for their 
expansion in a number of fields. It has also revealed continuing dilTeren- 
ces between Peking’s and Washington’s political and strategic interests 
on the international scene as well as their mutual mistrust and suspi¬ 
cions. What “equal partnership” can there be when to this day politicians 
of influence, including experts on China, arc advising the White House to 
regard China only as a “junior partner” and “not to overestimate the im¬ 
portance of the People’s Republic of China as a world power and its role 
in the region”? Suffice it to examine the US Administration’s approach 
to the Taiwan issue to see that official Washington continues to heed such 
recommendations. On the whole, as is recognized in the USA, Reagan’s 
China trip brought no qualitative changes in US-Chinese relations. 

The desire of the bellicose circles in the USA to draw China into their 
plans in Asia is clearly in evidence. These plans run counter to the into- 
’■ests of both the Chinese and other peoples of Asia (and elsewhere), to 
the interests of peace and security. Will China follow the road onto which 
Washington is nudging it? Only the future will tell. 


*• Merdeka, Apr. 30, 1984. 
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THE SECOND FRONT IN EUROPE: 
FACT AND nCTION 


Professor G. ROZANOV. 

D Sc. (Hist) 


O n June 6, 1944, the USA and Britain opened the second front in 
Lurope, which added to the effectiveness of the anti-Hitler coali¬ 
tion—a measure which the Soviet Union had persistently worked for. 
The landing of Anglo-American troops in Northern France worsened the 
position of Nazi Germany still more: for the first time since the start of 
the war it found itself squeezed between two fronts. The large-scale 
opeiation w^as carried out successfully, which was assessed highly by 
the Soviet leadership. Briefly speaking the second front opened an 
impoitant chapter m the chronicle of battles against Nazism. 

Though these arc commonly recognized facts of history, one cannot 
ignore the fact that the events related to the second front in Europe arc 
often depicted tendentiously by Western researchers to further motives 
w'liich have nothing to do with an objective assessment of historical facts. 

Tht most widespread method employed again and again in the West 
is obvious exaggeration of the role of the second front in Europe and 
assertion that it was the landing of Anglo-American troops in France 
that determined the subsequent quick defeat of Nazi Germany. 

Thus, West German historians assert in a multi-volume publication 
on the Second World War that with the opening of the second front 
“the hour struck for the liberation of the oppressed peoples of Europe”, 
and that precisely the Anglo-American offensive “spelled an end to na¬ 
tional socialism”.' A group of British historians write in a generalizing 
survey of the Second World War that the landing of the Allied troops in 
France opened the only route by which the war could be ended qui^kly-^ 
In the present-day international situation, intense as it is due to the 
actions of the more aggressive circles in the USA and other NATO 
countries, assertions by bourgeois researchers about the “decisive" role 
of the second front in winning the war against Nazi Germany arc 
readily taken up by those in the West who would not hesitate to oblite¬ 
rate from history and from peoples’ memory the selfless struggle of the 
Soviet people against Nazism and the major role of the USSR in the 
historic victory. All this is being done to kindle anti-Sovietism and 
anticommunism. But the events of the “hot summer” of 1944 best refute 
modern falsifications of history. 


t was nearly three years since the struggle between the Soviet Union 
and Nazi Germany, unprecedented in scope and significance for the 
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destinies of mankind, began. By the summer of 1944 it had become 
obvious that Nazi Germany, the shock force of imperialist reaction, had 
lost the struggle against the socialist country. 

After the defeat of the German forces at Moscow and Stalingrad, at 
the Kursk Salient and on the Dnieper, and in dozens of other big and 
bmall battles, the gigantic war on the Soviet-German front entered the 
final phase. The task at the moment was to deal finishing blows, eliminate 
the criminal Nazi Reich and free the enslaved nations of Europe from 
the Nazi yoke. 

In the order issued on May 1, 1944, Commandcr-in-Chief J, V. Stalin 
set this task for the Soviet troops: “As we arc pursuing the enemy... we 
must liberate from German bondage our brothers Poles, Czechoslovaks 
and other West European nations allied with us, which arc now under the 
heel of Nazi Germany.” 

The Gciman command was compelled to admit that it was unable 
to hold back the mounting offensive of the Soviet troops. Addressing the 
Nazi elite—reichsleiters and gaiileiters—General Alfred Jodi, Chief of 
the Wehrmacht Operations Staff, said: “The situation on the Eastern 
Front is extremely difficult,... 1 should not like to conceal that I do not 
rule out the possibility of new serious crises”. ■* 

The crushing defeats inflicted on the German troops on the Soviet- 
German front brought about a piogressing crisis and the ultimate collapse 
of the fascist bloc. Hitler’s diplomacy failed and Nazi Germany found 
its('f in international isolation By the summer of 1944 about 40 states 
V ci i. at war with it. 

The days of the Hitler Reich were numbered even before the opening 
of the second front. This is something Western researchers who reckon 
with facts were forced to admit. Thus, West German historian Riecker 
writes: “When the Western .Allies launched an offensive on the ‘bastion of 
Europe’ in the summer of 1944 the outcome of the Second World War 
had already been determined by Germany’s defeat in Russia... Germany 
had lost the Second World War even before the West intervened, and 
the German army was so e.xhaiisted during the three hard years of war 
in Eastern Europe that it could not offer staunch resistance to the 
American and British troops which had landed in Normandy.”^ 

That was indeed the case. While not underrating brave actions by 
US and British officers and men during the landing operation and the 
Allied command headed by General Dwight Eisenhower and Field- 
Marshal Bertrand Montgomery, who had prepared and executed the land¬ 
ing, one must admit that the success of the British-American operation 
in France was possible because the main forces which Nazi Germany still 
possessed in the summer of 1944 were tied up to the Soviet-German front. 
As many as 228 divisions and 23 brigades of Nazi Germany and its 
tallies—a total of 4.3 million officers and men—were concentrated there. 
They had 59,000 guns and mortars, 7,800 tanks and assault cannon, and 
3,200 warplanes. Therefore on June 6, 1944, the Hitlerites could oppose 
the Allied forces with only 58 divisions, of which 18 were only being 
formed. 

General Wesfphal, Chief of Staff of the German “West” command 
admitted later that “a considerable number of the land units stationed in 
France, the so-called ‘stationary divisions’ [there were 33 of them— G. /?.], 
were poorely equipped with arms and motor transport and consisted of 
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older soldiers”. ® At the time of the landing in Normandy the Allies had 
a superiority over the German troops in manpower and tanks by 200 per 
cent and had 60 times as many planes as the Nazis had. ^ Field-Marshal 
Montgomery recalled that ‘‘the passage [of the Allied ships across the 
English Channel I had... an ‘air of unreality’ owing to the complete 
absence of any form of enemy reaction.”** The “unreality” is explained 
quite simply: the German troops, being incessantly pounded by the Soviet 
Army could not transfer a single tank or a single plane to the West to 
repulse the attacking Allies. 

General Haider, former Chief of Staff of the Germ'an land forces, 
admitted that “Germany was defenceless against the Allied landing fleet 
which operated under the cover of aviation that maintained unchallenged 
control in the air”. ^ 

Thus, it was not so much the Allies who helped the Soviet troops by 
opening the second front than the latter facilitated the Allies’ opening the 
second -front. These arc the facts which prove beyond doubt that the 
second front in Europe was opened at the concluding stage of the war, 
when the fate of Nazi Germany and the “new order” it had established in 
Europe was essentially sealed. 

The delayed opening of the second front was not in the least caused 
by the lack of .Allies’ material means or by any other objective factors. 
The history of opening the second front in Europe, or, in other words, 
the USSR’s efforts to have it opened as soon as possible and the actions 
of the Western powers to delay that event was examined in detail in docu¬ 
ments and works by Soviet and foreign politicians and researchers. 

The Soviet view was that the opening of an effective second front in 
Europe would not only facilitate the USSR’s war effort against the 
common enemy but would bring nearer the end of the war and the 
deli\erance of the wdiolc of mankind from the threat of Nazi barbarity. 

The position of the Western powers w'^as all too different. Though hav¬ 
ing agreed to set up an anti-Hitler coalition together with the USSR, 
which only proved that effective political and military cooperation bet¬ 
ween states with different social systems was possible, the USA and 
Britain did not give up the intention to gear military operations to their 
self-seeking interests and to shift the main burden of the struggle against 
Nazi Germany on the Soviet Union in order to save the strength of their 
armies, to be used in the concluding phase of the war for imposing a 
US-British diktat on European peoples and governments. 

It w'as over the issue of the speediest possible opening of the second 
front in Europe that the imperialist nature of the policy pursued By the 
ruling circles of the USA and Britain was most pronounced. In a dispatch 
to Moscow the Soviet Ambassador to Britain wrote: “The British govern¬ 
ment would like to postpone the opening of the second front in Europe 
until the Red Army does the main job and breaks the backbone of the . 
German war machine. Then the British together with Americans could ^ 
‘comfortably’ land in France and, without heavy losses, march to Berlin... 
But, on the other hand, if the British (and Americans), in pursuit oi 
‘comfort’, delay the opening of the second front in the West too long, 
they can lose the right moment and allow the Red Army to reach Berlin 
before the Allies do, which is something the British and Americans 
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fear greatly.” " Ultimately those who insisted on the greatest possible 
delay in opening the second front got the upper hand in London and 
Washington and, as a result, the front was opened only at ‘‘the eleventh 
hour”. 

For a long time the delay in the opening of the second front, in 
violation of the commitments assumed by th^e governments of the USA 
and Britain, was explained away by an alleged absence of the required 
materiel. In recent years, when anti-Soviet and anticommunist propaganda 
has been stepped up, some British and American authors began openly 
to set forth the true reason for the long delay. Drawing on British 
archives, Professor Rothwell of the University of Edinburgh, writes 
that during the war the "British policy was ... aiming at ... policy of the 
cordon sanitaire in Eastern Europe”, while the primary task was that 
‘‘of confining Soviet power to the Soviet Union itself”. Some of the 
authors regret that in pursuance of anti-Soviet goals the Western leaders 
excessively delayed the opening of the second front. Thus, British histo¬ 
rian J. Grigg laments that the USA and Britain lost the opportunity to 
stop the Russians not on the Elbe, but earlier on the Vistula or somew¬ 
here further East and to dictate to the Soviet Union their will ‘‘from 
the position of strength”. 

The chief motive which prompted Washington and London to speed 
up the opening of the second front in Europe was revealed after the 
publication of classified US documents in January 1971 US generals had 
foreseen the possibility that the Soviet troops could reach the English 
Channel even if the Allied forces did not land in France. 

There was another reason behind the opening of the second front in 
1944: the powerful upswing of the antifascist liberation movement in 
European countries triggered by the impressive victories of the Soviet 
Union over the Hitlerites. Besides, serious apprehensions were caused in 
London and Washington by the possible consequences of the defeat of 
the Wchrmaeht for the internal political situation in Germany. 

To prevent the postwar development of the country along a democratic, 
antifasci.st path the influential monopoly and military circles of the Reich 
were engineering a coup, with the knowledge and bacKing of the 
Western powers. They were going to remove Hitler as the most odious 
figure and immediately form a government which would begin separate 
talks with the Western powers The plot was tied in with the emergence 
of Anglo-American troops in Western Europe. 


A nother myth which has become widespread in the West is that beginn¬ 
ing with the summer of 1944 the second front in the West became 
the main front of the war, with France becoming the major theatre of 
operations. Let us examine the facts. 

Already at the Tehran Conference, where it was finally decided that 
the Western allies would open the second front in Europe in May 1944 
(operation Overlord), J. V. Stalin declared on behalf of the Soviet 
leadership: ‘‘To prevent the Germans from manipulating their reserves 
and transferring any significant force from the Eastern Front to the 
West, the Russians pledge to launch a large-scale offensive against the 
Germans in several places by May, in order to tie up the German divi- 
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sions to the Eastern Front, leaving them no opportunity for creating any 
difficulties for Overlord”. 

Honouring its allied commitments, the Soviet Union dealt a series of 
crushing blows at the Nazi troops all along the Soviet-German front by 
the time the second front was to be opened in Western Europe. The 
Byelorussian Operation, one of the largest in the Second World War, 
began on June 23. During the Operation the German army group “Centre” 
was smashed. The Soviet troops moved 600 kilometres westward creating 
favoural)le conditions for a subsequent blow in the, Warsaw-Bcrlin 
direction. 

The Hitlerite's were forced to bring 46 divisions and 4 brigades to 
close the vast breach m (he centre of the Soviet-German front—the 
sboitcst way to Berlin,''’ which facilitated the Anglo-American offensive 
in 1 ranee. In early autumn Anglo-American forces reached the western 
bordei of Germany. Although the 2-million strong, well-armed and 
equipped'Allied forces were confronted by about 700,000 German troops 
armed with merely 100 tanks and assault cannon, the Anglo-American 
command postponed lurther offensive operations until the spring of 1945, 
The tune was changed only after the Wehrmacht suffered fresh heavy 
defiats on the Soviet-German iront, which provided exceptionally good 
conditions for an allied olTerisive. 

Tiying to prove the unprovable, i. e. to prove that beginning with the 
latter half of 1014 the Nazi leadership shifted the centre of all hostilities 
from the Last to the West, many Western authors refer to the Ardennes 
Offensive launched by German troops in December 1944. But the data 
known to researchers fiorn Hitler’s aichives show that that was rather a 
political than a military operation undertaken by the Nazi leadership to 
provide conditions enabling Germany to sign a separate agreement with 
the Western countries 

Tlie Nazi plan was to deliver a powerful blow at the positions of the 
Allied tioops m the Wc'st, thus demonstrating to London and Washington 
Germany’s “might” and to force them to negotiate a separate peaee 
treaty. “It is naive to hope for successful talks at the time of serious 
military defeats,” Hitler said to his generals. “Negotiations can be 
conducted only when military positions are favourable. The Western 
powers arc more likely to accept peace through agreement if they are 
deleated militarily.” 

In the Ardennes the Germans directed their blow at the junction bet¬ 
ween the US armies in the south and the British armies. The Nazi sckeine 
was to break through to the North Sea, and .seize Antwerp. As a result, 
25 to 30 British divisions would be encircled and destroyed. Berlin hoped 
that this would make the British advocates of collusion with Nazi Ger¬ 
many more active, drive a wedge between London and Washington and 
ultimately compel the W'estern governments to sit down at the negotiat¬ 
ing table. “Churchill hates Bolshevism almost as much as 1 do,” Hitler 
told a meeting at his (iencral Headquarters, “and such a military defeat 
would offer the Prime Minister a pretext for negotiating with 
Germany.” 

While the Nazis were preparing a military operation in the West they 
could not tear themselves away from the Soviet-German front. After a 
fast blow at the Allied forces they planned immediately to move their 
troops back to the East to beat off an expected Soviet^attack. 
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The Ardennes Operation began on December 16, 1944. Incidentally, 
the German command failed to form a shock force required for a 
successful execution of the planned operation. The Soviet troops were 
conducting a powerful offensive on the southern edge of the Eastern 
Front and carried on active combat operations in the Baltic area and 
in Eastern Prussia. The Soviet-German front paralyzed the main forces 
of the Nazis, and they never ventured to move a single efficient division 
from there. 

That rendered impossible the formation of a sufficiently strong Nazi 
force on the Western Front. The Nazis had to manage with the battered 
divisions available and the hastily formed reserve units. As a result, 
instead of the planned 25 divisions the Nazis had only 21, and could 
use 800 combat planes instead of 1,000. The tanks had enough fuel for 
only half the planned distance and a part of the vehicles stood idle for 
a lack of drivers. 

Still, in the initial period the Nazis managed to attain certain success. 
The US troops failed to offer organized resistance and, having sustained 
heavy losses, were retreating. The Allied front was broken and German 
armoured and motorized divisions ru.shed through the breach. Moving in 
front of the German units were the thugs from Otto Scorzeny’s tank 
brigade. Riding seized US jeeps, clad in US military uniforms and 
equipped with American arms, they harassed US headquarters and trains. 

An eyewitness, US journalist R. Ingcrsoll wrote that the German troops 
were pouring through the breach “like water through a blown dam. And on 
every road ahead of them to the West were Americans fleeing for their 
lives.’’ On the four+h day the forward Nazi units approached Liege, while 
the main forces of the 5th Armoured Army were reaching for the Maas 
River crossings. The Allies were indeed in bad shape. 

To bolster its position in future talks with Britain and the USA, the 
Nazi command undertook to exploit the initial success. On New Year’s 
Eve German troops launched an offensive in Alsace to compel Dwight 
Eisenhower, Supreme Commander of the Allied Forces, to summon a part 
of the US troops from the Ardennes and open the way to a continued 
offensive of the German shock group. In a dispatch of January 7, 1945 to 
the US War Department Eisenhower reported that the Germans were 
“making a supreme and all-out effort to achieve victory in the West in the 
shortest possible time. The Ardennes Battle is in my opinion only one 
episode and wc must e.xpect attempts in other areas’’, 

However, on January 8, 1945, Hitler urgently called up Gerd Rundstedt, 
Commander of the Western Front, and ordered him to withdraw the 
attacking forces to the initial positions. Within an hour, writes the 
American historian John Toland, the German tank units turned back and 
began to retreat as fast as they could. It transpired that it was Soviet 
offensive operations that made the Nazis give up a further advancement 
to the West. 

This is how the Nazi command assessed the situation in the East by 
the beginning of 1945: “Considering the long preparations which 
enabled the enemy greatly to replenish and fit out its forces and also the 
far-reaching plans (Prague, Breslau, Poznan, Graudenz, Danzig and 
ultimately, Berlin), one should expect that the Soviet leadership intends 
during the next offensive operation to deliver a blow that would be 
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decisive for the whole war and destroy the German army in the East.” 

By January 1945 the Soviet Supreme Command concentrated a 
powerful shock force to deliver new crushing blows at the Nazi army. 
Just the First Byelorussian and the First Ukrainian Fronts operating in 
the central direction had over 2.2 million officers and men, more than 
33,000 artillery pieces and mortars, over 7,000 tanks and self-propelled 
guns and 5,000 war planes. 

The iinporiant political tasks set for the Soviet armed forces were to 
tcmpletc the liberation of the Polish people from the fascist enslavers, 
ensure advantageous conditions for the finishing blow alT Berlin, attract 
a part of the Nazi forces away from the Western Front, and help the 
Allies out of the difficult situation. 

Dwight Eisenhower wrote in his reports to Washington that he was 
wailing impatiently for a Soviet offensive in the East which would ease 
the onslaught of German troops in the Ardennes. The intensity of the 
situation,_ he wrote, could be greatly relieved if the Russians launched a 
large-scale offensive. 

On December 24, 1944, Franklin D. Roosevelt and Winston Churchill, 
after consultations with Dwight Eisenhower, .sent telegrams to 
J. V. Stalin. Churchill wrote: “...quite evidently Eisenhower cannot solve 
his problem without knowing what your plans are. We certainly have 
great need to know the main outlines and dates of your movements. Our 
confidence in the offensives to be of the Russian army is such that we 
have never asked you a question before and we are convinced now that 
the answer will be reassuring.”Roosevelt wrote he intended to instruct 
Eisenhower “to send a fully qualified officer of his staff to Moscow to 
discuss \^ith you Eisenhower’s situation on the Western Front and its 
relation to the Eastern Front.” 2'* Upon Moscow’s consent Air Chief 
Marshal Tedder was sent there. 

On January G, 1945, Eisenhower and Churchill discussed a need 
for urgent Soviet assistance to the Western Front. Alarmed by the deve¬ 
lopments, Churchill arrived at Eisenhower’s General Headquarters. 
Eisenhower insisted that Churchill address J. V. Stalin per.sonally without 
delay and reque.st aid. Churchill wrote to J. V. Stalin on January 6, 1945: 
“The battle in the West is very heavy and, at any time, large decisions 
may be called for from the Supreme Command. It is General Eisenhower’s 
great desire and need to know in outline what you plan to do, as this 
obviously affects all his and our major decisions. I shall be grateful if 
you can tell me whether we can count on a major Russian offensive on 
the Vistula front, or elsewhere, during January, with any other points 
you may care to mention... I regard the matter as urgent.” 

On the evening of January 7 the message was received in Moscow. 
The reply sent on the same day read: “It is extremely important to take 
advantage of our superiority over the Germans in guns and aircraft. 
What we need for the purpose is clear flying weather and the absence 
of low mists that prevent aimed artillery fire. We are mounting an 
offensive but at that moment the weather is unfavourable. Still, in view 
of our Allies’ position on the Western Front, GHQ of the Supreme 
Command have decided to complete preparations at a rapid rate and, 
regardless of weather, to launch large-scale offensive operations along 
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the entire Central Front not later than the second half of January. Rest 
assured we shall do all in our power to support the valiant forces of 
our Allies.” 

Churchill replied on January 9, 1945: “I am most grateful to you 
for your thrilling message... May ail good fortune rest upon your noble 
venture”. When Churchill communicated to Eisenhower the content of 
J. V. Stalin’s message, Eisenhower wrote him on January 10, 1945 that 
the news was most encouraging. 

The Soviet Supreme Command changed the time of the offensive from 
January 20 to January 12, 1945. That day marked the start of the Vistula- 
Odcr Operation by Soviet troops, one of the largest in the Second World 
War. It was fought on a broad front between the Baltic Sea and the 
Carpathians. During the offensive 60 German divisions were routed, 
Poland was freed and the stage was set for administering the finishing 
blows at Nazi Germany. “We are spellbound by your glorious victories 
over the common foe and by the mighty forces you have brought into 
line against them. Accept our warmest thanks and congratulations on 
historic deeds,” wrote Churchill to the head of the Soviet government 
on January 27, 1945. 

After the war, in August 1945, in a talk with Marshal Georgi Zhukov, 
Eisenhower said that everybody was relieved to learn that the Soviet 
offensive was going on very successfully. They were convinced, he said, 
that the Germans would never be able to reinforce their Western Front.®® 

Not w'aiting until the worst came to the worst in the East, the Nazi 
command issued an order on January 8‘ the 5th and 6th Armoured 
Armies, poised for fresh attacks at the Anglo-Amencaii troops, w'ere to 
be withdrawn from the area of hostilities immediately. “The SS divisions 
were ostensibly to guard against Allied attacks...,” admits the US 
historian Charles MacDonald, “but in reality they w'ere e.vecuting the 
first step to quitting the Ardennes for a shift to the East.”®' On January 
12, the first day of the Soviet offensive, German divisions were being 
hastily transferred to the Ea.st, and 8 divisions wnth 800 tanks and 
assault guns w'cre mo\ed there by January 31, 1945. According to General 
Westphal, almost one-third of all the forces from the Western Front 
W'ere moved to the East. 

Taking advantage of the favourable situation, the Allies regained the 
positions they had lost in the Ardennes and were getting ready for 
continuing the offensive. Explaining his order of February 1, 1945, for 
an Allied attack, Eisenhower put it straight that the “Russian offensive 
has won great successes and the enemy has been forced to withdraw 
troops from the Western Front.”®® The situation on the Western Front 
was extremely favourable for the Allies in the spring of 1945. 

The Nazi leadership, aware that the war was lost, saw a chance for 
survival in kindling contradictions w'ithin the anti-Hitler coalition. To 
' that end, it practically ceased military operations against the Western 
powers, while continuing the fierce resistance to the advancing Soviet 
Army. The numerous feelers sent out in the West on instructions from 
Hitler and other Nazi leaders (the “Wolff mission” in Switzerland, the 
talks between Himmler and Bernadotte, etc.) were designed for achiev¬ 
ing an actual armistice on the Western Front. 
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While the 6th SS Armoured Army, which had been moved to Hungary 
from the Ardennes and supported by other units, was fighting fiercely 
against the advancing Soviet troops and lost 500 tanks, the hostilities 
in the West looked ali too different. During the crossing of the Rhein— 
quite a mighty water obstacle--tw’o US divisions lost but several dozen 
men. On March .‘10, 1945, Soviet correspondent Daniil Kraminov reported 
from the Allied army to Moscow'; “...organized resistance ceased all along 
the front Separate pockets of resistance still c.xist here in the densely 
populated regions of South-West Germany and Ruhr, but the front is 
quickly falling apart. There is neither a front comincfnd nor a force 
capable of fighting... The German Supreme Command seems to have given 
up the Western Front and is not even trying to contain the Allied 
offensive”. 

The Allies had an opportunity to surround a large Nazi force in 
Riihi—the Army Group “B” commanded by General Field-Marshal Wal¬ 
ter Model. On April 17, the day after the Soviet troops started the battle 
for Berlin w'here they were countered by a million-strong Nazi force 
armed w'lth 10,000 cannon and mortars, 1,500 tanks, self-propelled and 
assault guns, and 3,300 airciaft, Model ordered the troops in the West, to 
stop resistance and let older soldiers go home. 

On April 22, 1945, the Nazi command ordered all the troops still 
confronting the British and American armies to leave the front and 
join the forces fighting for Berlin. The calculation was that the defence 
of the “fortress Berlin” w'ould be strengthened, and the Nazi leaders 
would sit it out until the inevitable—so they hoped—clash between the 
Soviet and Anglo-American forces. The troops defending Berlin were 
ordered “not to retreat before the Russians even if American and British 
tanks approach from the rear”. 

But that last attempt by the Nazis to play the anti-Soviet card failed. 
On April 25, units of the 5th Soviet Guards Army met with those of 
the 1st US Army in Torgau on the Elbe. The meeting grew into a 
demonstration of the undaunted will of the peoples of the USSR, the 
USA and Britain to complete the defeat of Nazi Germany through joint 
efforts. 


T he Soviet people do not belittle the Allied military efforts associated 
with the opening of the second front in June 1944 and their combat 
operations in Western Europe at the concluding stage of the Sifcond 
World War. The memory of the British, American, French and other 
soldiers of the Allied forces and members of the Resistance movement 
in European countries who died in the struggle against the Nazi 
Wchrmacht, bringing nearer the victory, is sacred to us. But we also 
remember the schemings of those who, blinded by anti-Sovietism and 
fearing the antifascist struggle by the freedom-loving peoples, obstructed 
the opening of the second front, which lengthened the war and cost 
many additional lives. 
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FACTS 


CHEMICAL WEAPONS: LIES AND 


A. V I L 0 V 


ilh the doggedness of a rider whipping up a winded horse to keep 
it going for another few paces Washington is galvanizing myths 
about Soviet involvement in the use of chemical weapons. In late Feb¬ 
ruary 1984 the US mission to the United Nations circulated another 
“document” designed to support the USSR’s alleged violation of inter¬ 
national agreements on the limitation of armaments (referring to the 
Geneva Protocol of 1925). 

The new American opus is the fourth in the series introduced by the 
State Department’s voluminous report under the sensational heading 
“Chemical Warfare in Southeast Asia and Afghanistan” of March 22^ 
1982. That “document” was preceded by a several-years’-long campaign 
of shameless misinformation that outdid everything of the kind recorded 
in Soviet-US relations and in the history of diplomatic relations in 
general. 

Alluding to information allegedly received since 1975 on the use of 
chemical weapons (of Soviet make, of course) initially by Vietnam in 
Laos and then in Kampuchea, and since 1979, by the USSR itself in 
Afghanistan, the US government has been systematically pushing this 
campaign and drawing into it its allies and the UN. Through every 
statement and document all these years official US representatives and 
the mass media have been coming up with one absurd fabrication after 
another. They did not hesitate to spread their insinuations in the foreign 
press as well. The Turkish newspaper Giines recently carried material, 
obviously sponsored by the USA, claiming that the USSR had supplied 
chemical weapons to Iraq. It is true that the newspaper specified that the 
data had been taken from a Pentagon report. The fabrication was imme¬ 
diately snatched up by Iran’s mass media. Naturally, as befits “reports” 
of this kind, the article did not contain a single concrete fact. 

The Soviet Union had repeatedly exposed the true worth of such US 
"documents”, showing their utterly groundless and incompetent nature. 
The objective critical analysis of the State Department’s first report, 
prepared in May 1982 by experts from the USSR Academy of Sciences, 
the USSR Ministry of Health and other competent organizations, expos¬ 
ed the complete groundlessness of its allegations all of which turned out 
to be fabrications from beginning to end. 

In February .1983 the UN published a Soviet critical analysis of the 
“updated” report of the US State Secretary to the Congress on the 
“Chemical Warfare in Southeast Asia and Afghanistan” which had been 
circulated in early December 1982 with the aim of neutralizing the in¬ 
criminating evidence of Soviet experts and confusing public opinion. 

The authors of the report claimed that it contained “new evidence of 
attacks” and “additional results of analyses” in support of former state¬ 
ments which made it possible to draw “new conclusions”. 

However, they too suffered a fiasco. The document adduced by 
Soviet experts showed the complete untenability of the “new data and 
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evidence” which the State Department had been using to bolster its 
former false claims on the USSR’s involvement in “yellow rains” and 
“pink fogs”. Moreover, the “evidence” of the US falsifiers proved ridi¬ 
culous, for it ran counter to the commonly known medical data on the 
effect of chemical weapons and toxicology in general. What can one say, 
for instance, of the “coloured smoke” stories, the fantastic symptoms 
of intoxication (like “stomach up and down movements”), the filling of 
hand grenades with toxic agents, etc. Or the allusions to testimony of 
nameless poisons introduced as “former officer of the Afghan army”, “for¬ 
mer Laotian pilot”, “Russian advisor”, “physician”?... * 

Time and again unscrupulous writers are forced to reverse their 
keel That is why they discarded the fantastic version according to which 
Soviet troops in Afghanistan (vliich have no chemical units whatsoever) 
were using nerve gases. 

Yet more often than not the White House leaves reasonable questions 
unanswered or retaliates with groundless versions. Thus a keynote allega¬ 
tion of its sorry experts is the use of mycotoxins, the toxic products of 
microscopic fungi (similar to cereal molds)—which are presented as a 
“new horrendous chemical weapon”. University of Illinois researchers 
had to feed enormous doses of mycotoxin T-2 to a pig before it finally 
died. "Specialists” immediately declared that “yellow rain” had been 
sprayed from aircraft and that its victims perished after inhaling the 
polluted air. True, mycotoxins can be inhaled, but only if their maximum 
size does not exceed 5-30 microns. However, due to their small subsid¬ 
ence rate they arc dispersed as soon as they arc sprayed. Only particles 
measuring from 200 to 600 microns can reach the earth, but even then 
they are much loo big to be inhaled. 

These arguments are simply ignored by the slanderers, and no 
wonder, for the> come from the “culprits”, representatives of the Soviet 
Union. However, a group of I'N experts, set up on the USA’s insistence 
in 1981 obv'ously in the hope that its scientific authority would help 
confirm the US version, failed to do so. After two years of investigation 
into the garbled “material evidence” presented by the USA and inter¬ 
rogation of bribed or deceived “witnesses” and “victims” the experts 
came out with a far from ambiguous conclusion which even diplomatic 
etiquette failed to obscure. A few extracts from their report: “...The 
group... found it difficult to make a definitive assessment regarding 
veracity of the accounts given by the alleged victims or eyewitnesses .. 
It was unable to decide from the analytical results whether such exposure 
was due to a chemical attack or could be attributed to natural causes...” 

In other words, UN experts did not support US slander. The Interna¬ 
tional Committee of the Red Cross, UN High Commissioner for Refu¬ 
gees and the World Health Organization also informed the UN Secretary- 
General that they had no information on the use of chemical weapons. 

Washington’s appeals to American and foreign scientists brought no 
results. In all fairness it should be said that some of these scientists 
did m fact discover traces of mycotoxins on the samples they received 
from the US authorities. True, the origin of those samples remains un¬ 
known Moreover it should be borne in mind that mycotoxins are often 
to be found in Southeast Asia, and in some countries of that area 
mycotoxicosis is a natural occurrence. According to scientific literature, 
spores of the Fusarium fungus had been present in the atmosphere of 
Saigon throughout 1974 but caused no panic at the tkne. 

The insinuations of official Washington hold no water. Their implica¬ 
tion is obvious and cannot be missed by serious-minded people even in 
the USA. Professor Matthew Meselson of Harvard University, a leading 
US specialist in chemical and biological weapons, demonstrated last 
spring at a conference of the American Association for the Advancement 






of Science microscopic photographs of samples of “yellow rain” and of 
bee faeces (scraped off cars at the university parking lot). The pho¬ 
tographs coincided: in both cases they showed fungi spores. Professor 
Meselson’s hypothesis on the natural origin of the mycotoxins discovered 
on the samples of “chemical weapons” collected (or rather prepared) by 
the CIA was backed by other famous Western scientists: Peter Ashton, 
Thomas Seeley, Julian Robinson, Joan Nowicke. Statements discrediting 
US slander were made by Doctor Hay of the University of Leeds (Bri¬ 
tain), Professor Enari (Finland), Doctor Schiefer (Canada) and Profes¬ 
sor Leventhal (USA), and other leading scientists. 

Even the USA’s allies are forced to wash their hands of this crude 
concoction. As clearly stated in the report of the Australian Defence 
Ministry, declassified in the spring of 1983, the samples of leaves 
received from Laos were free of any worthwhile toxic substances and 
had been fabricated. Australian specialists came to the conclusion that 
the remains of “yellow rain” discovered on the leaves’ surface were in 
fact pollen and spores of mold. Although upon sanctioning the publica¬ 
tion of the report (many months after it had been completed) Austra¬ 
lia’s Foreign Minister William George Hayden added that the point in 
question concerned a single concrete set of samples and therefore could 
by no means refute all the charges with regard to the “yellow rain”, 
any unbiased observer could easily guess that the Australian specialists 
had certainly been supplied with the most "reliable” samples but even 
those had misfired. 

. Conclusions similar to those of the Australian experts were made by 
their British colleagu/^s from the Chemical and Biological Warfare 
Establishment at Porton Down. 

The USA itself is well aware that its allegations are much loo shaky. 
At the 38lh Session of the UN General Assembly last autumn the US 
delegation, contrary to all expectations, did not dare come out with its 
standing anti-Soviet draft resolution concerning the “violation of the ban 
on the use of chemical and biological weapons”. 

Nevertheless Washington is doggedly lashing on the run-down jade 
of misinformation and slander which it had saddled many years ago. 
Seeking to spur it on for another round, it dispatched the aforemention¬ 
ed “document” to the UN. What it actually showed was that its authors 
had simply exhausted themselves. What they managed to knock together 
filled only four pages, vaguely phrased in general terms. 

They no longer mentioned the notorious “yellow rain” or made al¬ 
lusions to “eyewitnesses”, “samples of leaves” or ‘ blood tests”. There 
were no imposing tables or data produced by mass spectrographs. Re¬ 
fraining from the use of fabricated material, allegedly yielded by the 
latest analytical apparatus, the authors of the report (or “Information” 
as it was officially called) resorted this time to general conclusions, 
^claiming that “toxic weapons attacks, deaths and incapacitation continue 
io be reported. At this point in our analysis, however, the 1983 informa- 
hon shows some differences from that of previous years.” What differ¬ 
ences does it show? According to the authors, “there appears to have 
been a diminution of attacks in Afghanistan and a decrease in the 
lethality of attacks in Laos and Kampuchea (as simple as that!). Never¬ 
theless, they go on to assert that “there is evidence of continuing use 
in Laos and Kampuchea of an as yet unidentified, non-lethal agent or 
agents” (in the absence of chemical weapons harmless, nameless sub- 
J>tances are labelled in the same category), that chemical attacks in 
Afghanistan have not yet been confirmed and that some of the “...vic¬ 
tims ... recovered in hours or days”. 

Apparently the authors decided that a bit of self-depreciation would 
make the reader believe in their sincerity. 
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However, the US document met with a skeptical attitude even on the 
part of the “big press” which had never cherished kindly feelings towards 
the USSR. The New York Times wrote on February 22, 1984 that the 
USA had, evidently, been mistaken from the outset when it accused the 
USSR and its allies of employing chemical weapons. 

The Washington Post carried a report on February 26, 1984 by Saul 
Hormats who until 1973 had worked with chemical weapons for the US 
army. Being a military specialist, his judgement is free of emotions and 
shows specifically the absurdity of using mycotoxins as a means of 
warfare. Recalling the tales of "witnesses” describing the diverse muni¬ 
tions (shells, bombs, plastic packets, missiles) and colours of gases 
(every colour of the rainbow), Horrnats writes; “Taking the State De¬ 
partment evidence at face value, several hundred combinations of agents 
and delivery systems seem to have been used. Given the number of muni¬ 
tions and agents that the Soviets are said to have employed, they tnust 
have devoted several thousand years to the development and production 
of them!” Besides, material evidence should have remained—uncxploded 
charges, container remains—which could testify to the use of chemical 
weapons. “Yet the best evidence put forward for the use of these 
weapons,” writes Hormats, “are moldy twigs, leaves and rock scrapings.” 

“The State Department’s allegations,” he concludes, "appear to be 
based on imaginative responses to naive and gullible interrogators. ...It 
is difficult to understand why the Secretary of Defense and the Director 
of the CIA persist in their positions given the absence of acceptable 
evidence... Has Congress been misled and if so, by whom?” 

The aforementioned Professor Meseison said that he regarded the 
latest IIS document as a retreat, for all evidence of any chemical war¬ 
fare being waged in Southeast Asia was being disproved. 

Let us return, however, to Hormats’ question as to who has misled 
Congress to such an extent that the Senate immediately passed an anti- 
Soviet resolution on "Russian chemical warfare”? The matter here is 
one of a willful he for definite political ends. 

The cynical campaign of slander unleashed in the USA in recent 
years is but a smoke screen for Washington’s unwillingness to come to 
a constructive agreement on the banning of a most dangerous type of 
weapons—chemical weapons. Therein lie its political implications. Wa¬ 
shington makes no secret of the fact that the USA has gone over to the 
implementation of large-scale plans for rehauling and expanding its 
arsenal of chemical weapons on an unprecedented scale. Thousands of 
millions of dollars will be earmarked for this purpose and new plants 
will be built. The goal is to surpass the Soviet Union in terms of quality 
and quantity in all the spheres of armament. The ruse with the new 
report on the mythical chemical warfare is obviously timed to coincide 
with the discussion in Congress of the Administration’s appeal for al¬ 
locations for the production of binary weapons. 

The slander is also intended to cast aspersions on the Soviet Union’e 
fulfilment of its commitments under international agreements on the limi 
tation of armaments, including the Geneva Protocol of 1925 which, a'' 
alleged, it has now “become necessary to enhance” with different inspec 
tion procedures. All this fits into the framework of the general anti- 
Soviet campaign fanned in the USA to sow mistrust toward the USSR 
and call in question the possibility of limiting armaments, and reduc¬ 
ing the war budgets. ** 

The torrent of lies emanating from Washington and bolstered bv 
high-ranking representatives of the US Administration is supposed 
obscure the well-known facts of the use of US chemical weapons by the 
gangs raiding Afghan territory, to make other nations forget that it was 
none other than the USA that had employed chemical weapons on an 
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unprecedented scale. Dozens of millions of litres of toxic agents were 
sprayed over the territories of countries in Indochina at the time of the 
US aggression. Alongside millions of Vietnamese tens of thousands of 
US soldiers became victims of the chemical warfare. Indochina’s ravaged 
natural environment stands in mute witness to the USA’s chemical 
warfare. 

The adduced facts are eloquent testimony of Washington’s unseemly 
policy with regard to chemical weapons. The point in question is essen¬ 
tially the attempt of certain US circles to give the green light to the 
arms race in a new and highly dangerous direction. 

As for the Soviet Union, it has repeatedly come out with concrete 
proposals to Sign in the shortest time possible convention on the prohibi- 
r tion of the development, production and stockpiling of chemical weapons, 
and on their destruction. At the Special Session of the UN General 
Assembly Devoted to Disarmament, held in the summer of 1982, it intro¬ 
duced the main provisions of such a convention. In advancing the project 
the Soviet Union took into consideration the wishes of other states, in¬ 
cluding those concerning the question of control. On this point the USSR 
showed great flexibility in matters of announcing the stockpiles of 
tiumical weapons and the ordei of their elimination In February 1984 
the USSR took another important step it agreed to the permanent pre¬ 
sence of international inspectors on a future site for the destruction of 
chemical weapons. The Soviet pioposals show a constructive way out of 
the situation and open the load to agreement 

Along with other Warsaw Treaty member states the USSR advanced 
a proposal to rid Europe, where the concentration of military forces is 
esiiecially great, of chemical weapons This past January the Warsaw 
Treaty states acquainted the NATO members with concrete proposals 
I to this end, which are awaiting the latter’s response. 

^ What has the USA to say on this points Aware that an openly nega¬ 
tive position on such a key question as the prohibition and destruction 
ol chemical weapons will not make it more popular the USA has taken 
the road of wilfully complicating the complex talks going on at the 
Geneva Conference on Disarmament It is constantly inN^enting new 
obstacles, hamstringing the talks with new technicalities and toughening 
its exorbitant demands in regard to control 

However, it is difficult to make both ends meet in such a hypocritical 
game. The following example is indicative The 38th Session of the UN 
General Assembly adopted a resolution (38/187 B) underscoring the need 
to step up talks on the prohibition of chemical weapons in order to work 
out as soon as possible a convention on this question. Not venturing to 
take an isolated stand, the US delegation joined in the consensus. 
However, when another resolution (38/187 A) was put to the vote—it 
i^contained an appeal to all states to refrain from any action capable of 
hindering the talks on the prohibition of chemical weapons, specifically 
to refrain from producing and deploying binary and other new types of 
chemical weapons as well as from emplacing chemical weapons on ter- 
iitories of other ^states—the USA showed its true colours. It was the 
only one of the DN’s 158 member states that voted against this appeal. 
Even its closest allies preferred to abstain rather than take such a blunt¬ 
ly insolent position toward the world community. 

Washington tries to lay the blame at somebody else’s door. And it 
has ample experience in activities of this kind. It accuses the Soviet 
Union of building up and using chemical weapons—actions which pre¬ 
cisely the USA is guilty of. The US Administration has long adapted the 
tricks used by Madison Avenue advertising agencies to dump stale goods 
on the customer to suit their own needs. No one is surprised any longer 
hy the importunity with which US diplomacy has been huckstering its 


shop-worn merchandise at talks on the limitation and reduction of arma 
ments. “Zero options”, “interim versions”, “radical” reductions of th< 
most “destabilizing” strategic systems (read Soviet ICBMs), etc., have 
long discredited themselves as ways of settling the issue of the reductior 
of medium-range nuclear weapons m Europe. 

The attempts of Washington’s diplomats to play up its new merchan¬ 
dise, namely, the US stand on the prohibition of chemical weapons, are 
also meeting with defeat. 

The position of the Soviet Union, on the other han4, is crystal clear. 
It has never used chemical weapons anywhere: it is against the use oi 
them by anyone, and it has never handed them over to anyone. It is in 
favour of an agreement on complete and general prohibition of the use oi 
chemical weapons, of their development and production, and on the 
destruction of alt their stockpiles As Konstantin Chernenko has pointed 
out, the United States, diverting attention with promises of certain pro¬ 
posals on a chemical weapon ban, is, in the meantime, stepping up the 
programme for escalating and updating chemical weapons which are 
being emplaced both on American soil and abroad. If the United States 
would take a constructive stand at the talks instead of inventing fal¬ 
sehoods, accord could be reached, and this would undoubtedly have a 
favourable effect on the overall international situation. 


TWO APPROACHES TO CENTRAL AMERICAN PROBLEMS 

(Continued from page 51) 

new versions of “gunboat diplomacy” and psychological warfare directed 
against the freedom-loving peoples of Central America and the Carib¬ 
bean. To the military, political and economic blockade of Nicaragua and 
the strategy of genocide against the Salvadoran people US imperialism 
has added pressure on all who is striving for a just settlement in the 
region 

This policy, however, is doomed. On all the continents solidarity of 
the broad international public with the just cause of the Central Ameri¬ 
can peoples is growing. Representatives of various parlies and political 
forces are unanimous in their desire to prevent the tensions on the 
border between two Americas from growing into large-scale military 
conflict. . 


VAIN ATTEMPTS BY THE WASHINGTON FALSIFIERS 

(Continued from page 71) 

At the same time, the publication of the booklet is a promise from 
the White House to the American monopolies that they will further be 
fed generously from the federal treasury. Of course, Washington also 
wants to frighten its allies with the “Soviet threat” and thus discipline 
them into marching on the path of implementing militaristic plans. 

There apparently is a desire to mislead the public both at home and 
abroad, to intimidate it and suppress antiwar sentiments. 

The truth cannot be concealed from the people^ however. They have 
heard enough pseudo-peaceable and instigatory statements from Wa¬ 
shington. But the main thing is that they increasingly clearly see where 
the policy of the present United States Administration may lead. The 
peoples persistently demand constructive changes in US policy. And 
neither slanderous booklets nor deceptive statements can shield the Ame¬ 
rican Administration from this demand. 




“HIGH MORALS" FOR EXPORT 
AND FOR INTERNAL CONSUMPTION 


U ngainly acts of imperialist policy have always been carefully camou¬ 
flaged by the demagogic eulogies about the defence of human rights 
and freedoms. The barrage of words on humanitarian aspirations is 
meant to slander those who have stood up decisively against tyranny, 
aggression and oppression. The present US Administration adheres to 
the same gimmick, by highly praising its own deeds attempts to veil the 
openly militarist international policy and antidemocratic measures at 
home, encroaching on the rights and living conditions of millions of 
Americans. 

In connection with the election campaign the White House has 
became especially loud on the propaganda drums of late, and the 
speeches of Washington leaders are virtually oozing in hypocrisy. The 
pace is set by the US President himself. Other high-ranking officials do 
not wish to lag behind their chief. And the recent speech by State 
Secretary George Shultz titled "Human rights. The Moral Dimension 
of United States Foreign Policy” is noteworthy in this respect. 

As might have been expected, this speech by the US foreign policy 
leader abounded in grandiloquent phrases on American policy, pursued 
on "principles of high morals”, it stated that “moral values and a com¬ 
mitment to human dignity have been not an appendage to our foreign 
policy, but an essential part of it—and a powerful impulse driving it.” 
It follows from this speech that Washington’s “principles of high morals” 
must shape the destiny of other near or distant countries. And it is not 
important whether they like it or not. America, “the strongest free 
nation”, will see to it, as it has always done up to this tunc. It is known 
though that this has been done by the USA’s imposing its will on other 
peoples through the force of arms, political blackmail and economic 
pressure. 

The speech by the State Secretary containeo one item of considerable 
concern to the Washington ruling circles of late. The previous Administ¬ 
ration, having run a concentrated propaganda campaign in “defence of 
human rights” allegedly violated in socialist countries, from time to time 
had been shooting arrows at dictatorial regimes of Latin America, Asia 
and Africa, who were great friends of Washington. They were harmless, 
rubber-tipped arrows, designed to deceive public opinion. Look how 
strictly moral we are in the White House, we do not spare even our 
bosom pals. 

Now even such trifles arc being frowned upon. One US President 
said of a Latin American dictator; “He’s a son of a bitch but he’s our 
son of a bitch”. Now, according to Washington politicians, the “sons of 
bitches” are not the ones they used to be; the dictators are turning into 
respectable, kind gentlemen. It was just such leaders of El Salvador’ 
that Vice-President and State Secretary recently visited. They found 
mutual understanding with the local cut-throats and even got them to 
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promise to deport some of the dyed-in-the-wool murderers out of the 
country. Meanwhile maimed corpses of people who have fallen victim to 
the "death squadrons” still appear in the streets of towns and villages 
in El Salvador. 

And who are those standing behind the “death squadrons”? Why do 
the murderers get away with their crimes? The Washington Post reminds 
that it was the CIA that had inspired the “death squadrons”, which 
first appeared back in the mid-1950s. There is direct link between the 
American intelligence services and the ultra-right Sal^^adoran ring- 
leader^, who include leaders of the extremist reactionary party directly 
responsible for the activities of the “death squadrons”. Despite this the 
White House is feeding the US Congress fairy tales about “the new de- 
mocr.icy” in El Salvador (an expression employed by the President, who 
asked Congress for allocations for a “comprehensive emergency military 
aid programme” for that country, before the stage-managed March 
elections -there). American money is generously being given to the 
country swept over with political murders, repressions, and savage 
reprisals against innocent people. 

Such a situation is not confined to El Salvador, but exists in virtual¬ 
ly all Latin American states whose regimes are viewed by the world 
public as totalitarian and antipopular. 

The words of the Washington leaders who claim adherence to the 
“principles of high morals” are in striking contrast with their deeds, and 
with the alarming state of suppression of human rights and freedoms 
which, sponsored directly by the USA, exists in a number of countries. 

In November 1983, the US President paid an official visit to South 
Korea. The US press called his meetings with Seoul dictator Chun Doo- 
Hwan “cordial”. The President assured his host that America was 
South Korea’s friend and would always stand by it. The defenders of 
human rights from Washington were not in the least perturbed by the fact 
that during the visit, hundreds of the regime’s political opponents were 
thrown into prison, trade unions were banned, tight reins put on the 
press, and basic civil rights and freedoms suspended. Recently the re¬ 
pressions against the opposition have become particularly cruel and 
mass-scale. As for official Washington it, to quote Shultz, continues to 
highly esteem the “achievements” of President Chun Doo-Hwan in the 
sphere ot human rights. 

All this exists beyond the boundaries of the United States. And how 
do things stand with the “high morals” of the White House at home, 
the same morals which, as the State Secretary asserts, serve as a com¬ 
pass for the US foreign policy? 

In a book entitled Reagan’s Ruling Class edited by the prominent 
American public figure Ralph Nader, it is being stated that the Admi¬ 
nistration, comprising six multi-millionaires, including the President him¬ 
self, and having more than 40 millionaires out of its top 100 men, re¬ 
presents the America of the rich, is immeasurably far from the needs of 
the ordinary people, and is unable to understand these needs and actual¬ 
ly does not wish to do so. The top-ranking US Administration officials 
reluctantly condescend to meet common people. They leave the capital in 
order to address the people only if these are cither patrons, donating 
lavishly to the party funds, or employers. The President and his asso¬ 
ciates sincerely believe that the rich have more talent and capabilities 
than common people. The philosophy is that the small group of people 
who have become successful in life should rule over the mortals. 

In the presidential election year it is essentially clear that during 
the whole of the preceding period, the Administration has done every¬ 
thing within its power to make the rich still richer and the poor poorer 
These years have been a time of the highest unemployment level over the 



past four decades: a job was lost by one person in ten. Hunger has be¬ 
come a reality for millions, emergency tent-communities have sprung up 
to house the homeless. As if from John Steinbeck’s The Grapes of Wrath, 
there appeared in contemporary America long caravans of old automo¬ 
biles with Michigan license plate numbers, carrying people, who have 
lost all confidence in life, to Texas, in search of a livelihood. The politic¬ 
al strategy of the Administration is abundantly clear: America is a 
wonderful country, everybody has got a chance, nothing should stand 
in the way of those who know how to rule over their destiny. In his 
“State of the Union” message the President hailed as “heroes for the 
eighties” such businessmen as a certain Carlos Perez “who turned 
27 dollars and a dream into a successful importing business in Florida”. 

Arc there many such lucky men who can manage to make money 
so fast? How many more have been thrown down to the dregs of misery 
by the Administration policy of cuts on social rights and living condi¬ 
tions of the working people of America to create the most favourable 
conditions for the Big Business 

Racism has been and still is a characteristic feature of the economic 
and political system of the United States. This statement is taken from 
the report on the situation of Black America in 1984, prepared by the 
Black public organization The National Civil League The Black popu¬ 
lation of America sinks deeper and deeper into the abyss of poverty, 
unemployment and crime.. Black people are being enslaved and exploit¬ 
ed... A black citizen has practcially no hope left. Such is “the gloomy pic¬ 
ture” for the 26-million Black population of America, whose leaders talk 
so much about the necessity to support human rights elsewhere, but not in 
their own country. 

Many US citizens, and primarily those who belong to progressive 
organizations and movements, are being subjected to constant persecu¬ 
tion, including intimidation, arrests, and imprisonment Only a few 
years ago the former US permanent representative at the UN Andrew 
Young declared that the prisons of the United States held hundreds and 
may be thousands of political prisoners. Practically every adult American 
IS under the surveillance of the FBI and other secret services It would 
be better if Reagan defended freedom at home as he denounces suppres¬ 
sion of freedom abroad, writes The New York Times 

In recent years, a new threat to the civil rights and tieedonis of the 
American people has been coming from the military-industrial complex. 
The militarists are taking into their hands control ovci not only the 
vital political and economic but also the spiritual spheres of American 
life. Having noted that externally the activity of the military-industrial 
complex of the USA “threatens the survival of llie world”, an authori¬ 
tative representative of the US bourgeois press, John Oakes, points out 
that “Internally, Reagan’s militarism threatens Americans’ constitutional 
• freedoms”. 

And no amount of big words uttered by Washington statesmen about 
lofty morals, together with the hypocritical fuss over the defence of 
human rights—both in the USA and in foreign lands—can conceal his 
unquestionable truth. 


B. DMITRIYEV 
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Urgent Problem 

of Socialist Economic Development 
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K. I. Mikulsky, Economic Growth Under Socialism. Modern Experience and 
Prospects, Moscow, Nauka Publishers, 1983, 383 pp. 


Economic growth is one of the major prob¬ 
lems of today. Scientists and publicists, poli¬ 
ticians and economists are discussing the 
prospects of economic growth, its potentiali¬ 
ties and liniitations. Like any other vital 
problem of mankind, this one is viewed from 
two different scientific points—the bourgeois 
and the Marxist-Lenmist. Bourgeois ideolo¬ 
gists speak about the increase of natural and 
social barriers to economic growth, about the 
necessity to redistribute, for the sake of this 
growth, incomes in favour of the capitalist 
class and to cut workers’ social rights, about 
the inevitable militarization of the economy as 
a doping for it. 

All these assertions are opposed by the 
Marxist-Leninist concept of ensuring the so¬ 
cialist countries’ steady economic progress ba¬ 
sed on the development of workers’ social and 
productive initiative, a rise in workers well¬ 
being, and on rapid sciciitilic progress free of 
irreconcilable social contradictions. The Mar¬ 
xist-Leninist concept of economic growth un¬ 
der socialism, with the elucidation and deve¬ 
lopment of which deals the book under review, 
testifies to the existence of a humanistic alter¬ 
native to the crisis economic development un¬ 
der capitalism, the degradation of .social insti¬ 
tutions in the capitalist world and to the su¬ 
bordination of masses’ vital interests to the 
laws of capitalist reproduction. 

Internationally, the socialist concept of 
economic growth is based on developing, 
all-round cooperation of the fraternal coun¬ 
tries and is vitally connected with the de¬ 
mands to abolish the deformations created by 
capitalism in international economic relations, 
which paralyze the productive forces of the 
developing countries, and to relieve mankind 
of the arms race burden. The book under re¬ 
view also highlights the principles, directions 


and forms of using the external factors 
economic growth by the socialist countri 
Dealing with modern conditions of ecoi 
mic growth in the socialist countries, 
author stresses the fact that they have be 
me more complicated as a result of worseni 
trade situation on the world market for 
number of these countries and of the ini 
nal reasons These reasons include a dec! 
in able-bodied population growth (as a res 
of the low birth rate of the 1960s which f 
lowed the postwar “demographic explosion 
a price rise on the extraction of many natui 
resources resulting from the exhaustion 
most accessible deposits in some of the coi 
tries, and low growth rates of capital inve' 
ment resulting from an overall fall in the n 
lional income growth. 

According to the author, in this situalu 
the socialist community countries have Ian 
ched a considerable revamping of the repi 
duction process with the aim of its jcardin 
qualitative improvement. This will be done I 
means of intensification and more effective r 
source management, wide use of technok-i 
cal innovations, the extensive socialist ecoii 
mic integration and, as a result, the furfh 
growth of the people’s well-being. 

The author shows that socialism h 
inexhaustible potentialities in the rise of pi< 
ductive forces. Much has to be done to impi' 
ve the mechanism of socialist economic man. 
gement, to raise the effectiveness of nia" 
rial and moral incentives, to pass to n 
forms of using workers’ social status as i ' 
lective owners of Social production. 

The author of the book dwells mostly '' 
the ways and means of mobilizing the fact'’' 
of efficacy growth. Despite repeated Wesm 
assertions, the potentialities and accompl^i 
ments of socialist production are much wide 






than extensive ways of production develop¬ 
ment, (1. c. full employment and large capital 
investments), they are also considerable in 
raising efficiency in the use of all kinds of re¬ 
sources. Now, due to the new situation, the 
USSR and other socialist community coun¬ 
tries are stepping up their efforts in develo¬ 
ping new working forms and methods, which 
provide for a fuller use of these potentia¬ 
lities. 

Now economic growth rates are a foremost 
, problem throughout the world. The book un¬ 
der review provides a comprehensive study of 
this problem. It analyzes the tasks of raising 
the “quality” of economic growth rates, the 
fulfilment of which makes it possible not only 
lo better satisfy the society’s needs at a given 
mass of social production resources, but to 
accelerate its extension. That means lower ex¬ 
penditures of resources for 1 per cent of 
national income growth, higher efficiency of 
consumer production, etc. These particular 
iasks are the focal point of fraternal coun¬ 
tries’ social-economic strategy. Their imple¬ 
mentation requires the improvement of me¬ 
thods of socialist economic management with 
(he aim of the better organization of produc¬ 
tion and work and the increased incentives. 

; According to the results for 1983, the Soviet 
Union and a number of other socialist countries 
managed to improve some important aspects 
of economic growth. Now these positive ten¬ 
dencies must be consolidated and intensified. 
The author speaks about great reserves for 
the better use of working time, machinery and 
equipment, raw materials and energy. To his 
mind, if all these reserves are mobilized, even 
with the existing resources, the national in¬ 
come growth rates could reach 5-7 per cent a 
year depending on the specific conditions in 
each country (p. 196). Such rates could be 
Mifficient for extensive technical reequipment 
of production according to the demands of 
ji'he present-day scientific and technological 
revolution and for putting through vast social 
programmes. 

The monograph stresses the specific feature 
of modern stage of socialist economic deve¬ 
lopment of many socialist community coun- 
h'es, i. e. the gradual formation of a new ty¬ 
pe of reproduction meeting the potentialities 
riiid needs of the developed socialist society. 


The economic literature usually characterizes 
this new type of reproduction by only one fea¬ 
ture—the greater role of intensive means in 
expanding production. Mikulsky notes that in¬ 
tensification is only one aspect of this new ty¬ 
pe of reproduction. He points to the existence 
of other, no less important aspects: the grea¬ 
ter social orientation of the economy, the mo¬ 
re balanced economy, the wider use of techno¬ 
logical innovations, and further integration of 
socialist countries’ national economies. 

The author thoroughly analyzes the role of 
the socialist countries’ cooperation in the de¬ 
velopment of their national economies. The 
author studies the main areas of the interrela¬ 
tion between separate national-state reproduc¬ 
tion systems within the framework of the in¬ 
ternational socialist reproduction system. The¬ 
se include the formation of general, interna¬ 
tional natural-material proportions between 
national economies; the increa.se, in scope and 
forms, of international mobility of production 
resources; greater influence of external fac¬ 
tors of economic growth on the formation of 
a national income; more coordinated or joint 
use of resources from different countries. 

The part of the book devoted to the prob¬ 
lems of coordinating socialist countries’ eco¬ 
nomic policy, being a major element of so¬ 
cialist economic integration, is especially to¬ 
pical. It contains a practical expression of the 
socialist cooperation: socialist countries’ fur¬ 
ther cooperation in the spiri. of socialist in¬ 
ternationalism, on the basis of their coordi¬ 
nated national interests and on the path of 
their all-round rapprochement and respect for 
(he common interests of the community. The 
book dwells on the role of the existing forms 
and methods of economic cooperation for the 
implementation of this law, and analyzes pos¬ 
sible criteria and trends of further coordina¬ 
tion of national economic policies of the so¬ 
cialist states. 

Though not without drawbacks, this book 
by K. I. Mikulsky is, on the whole, notable 
contribution to the scientific study of the 
development of the national economies 
within the socialist community and their coa- 
stantly growing coalescence—important as¬ 
pects of further progress of the world socialist 
economy. 


Y. SHIRYAYEV 
Corresponding Member, 
USSR Academy, 
of Scienew 
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Impassioned Journalism 
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< Mitko Ivanov, Georgi Dimitrov and Journalism, Sofia-Press, 160 pp. (in Rus> | 
s sian). I 
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Georgi Dimitrov has gone down in history 
as an impassioned revolutionary, thinker and 
outstanding political figure, llis life will fore¬ 
ver provide an example of selfless devotion 
lo that great ideal—struggle for the triumph 
of socialism and communism. Hero of the 
Leipzig trial, Comintern leader, talented Par¬ 
ty publicist and, purely and simply, the epito¬ 
me of Man—he was all of those and will re¬ 
main so for generations to come 

The first chapter of Mitko Ivanov’s book is 
a short biograpliy of this umisual man. The 
principal value of the hook, however, is its 
msight mto and the clear-cut story it tells of 
Georgi Dimitrov’s less known image as a 
journalist, publicist and political writer. 

In a comment on Ins “second profession" 
Georgi Dimitrov said: “Journalism is a se¬ 
rious business. The press is a great force.” 
“The press must advise the masses, pointing 
the way" that ‘ leads them lo final victory.... 
In the hands of the proletariat the press must 
be a powerful tool for victorious advance.. 
a tool with which lo deal a heavy blow on our 
class enemy and on counterrevolution” 
(pp. 31, 33-34). 

Georgi Dimitrov’s thinking and his concep¬ 
tion of the press were directly shaped and 
guided in their evolution by the teachings of 
Marx, Engels and Lenin. Dimitrov repeatedly 
said that the proletariat needs a truthful press 
of mass circulation, to be run by workers 
themselves and those members of the intelli¬ 
gentsia who giving the cause all manner of 
aid have joined forces with the proletariat. 

The author cites vivid examples of how Di¬ 
mitrov’s articles, letters and public addresses 
exposed bourgeois journalism, its falsity, its 
methods and forms of indoctrinating the pub¬ 
lic in the interest of the most reactionary sec¬ 
tions of the ruling bourgeois classes. As edi¬ 
tor of the papers Rabotnicheski Vestnik and 
Intoreklor and of the magazine/(omm«ms/i- 
cheski Internatsional, Georgi Dimitrov used 
them as a means of mobilizing progressive 
journalists to fight capitalism, fascism and 
reaction. The author of the book focuses on 
Bulgaria’s history after the victory of the so¬ 
cialist revolution in that country. He shows 


Dimitrov’s role in exposing bourgeois journa¬ 
lism as being directed at restoring capitalism, 
as well as the measures he personally direc¬ 
ted to establish democratic, socialist press 
in Bulgaria. 

Georgi Dimitrov repeatedly emphasized the 
role played by the Bokshevik press, and by 
Pravda as a most consistent force in the fight 
against capitalist oppression and reaction. The 
struggle against imperialism and exposure of 
imperialism’s ideological sabotage, which Di 
nntrov, revolutionary and publicist, ardently 
called for, continue to this day to be a palrio 
tic and international priority for the comnu' 
nisi, workers’ and progressive press. 

The subject that was uppermost in Dinnt 
rov’s writings was the working class. Dimil 
rov’s articles discuss the trade union mo\e 
ment, strike actions, demonstrations, the wor 
king class’s legitimate right to abolish the 
existing moribund society and to create die 
most equitable-socialist and communist—so 
cial system. The author stressed that all oi 
Dimitrov’s writings about the working cki^' 
and its struggles and about the revolution au' 
a valuable contribution into proletarian join 
nalisrn. 

Patriotism and internationalism arc char.u 
terislic of Dimitrov’s writings. A rexiplutioiu 
ry and publicist, Georgi Dimitrov never abaii 
doned the line of proletarian internationalism 
His articles and brochures about the Soviet 
Union and its role in the fight against fas 
cisrn and reaction are a priceless legacy tc\ 
international revolutionary journalism. Wri¬ 
ting for Pravda he said: “You cannot be a so¬ 
cialist, nor even an honest democrat, uiik" 
you come out, resolutely and without resenc, 
on the side of the Soviet Union—the gid 
land of socialism and genuine popular ec 
mocracy. Essentially, an attitude to the So\ ct 
Union is the touchstone for assessing any 
hour activist’s of any workers’ organization's 
devotion to the interests of the working chi''^ 
and to socialism” (p. 66). 

The book tells a vivid and convincing ''I' O 
of Dimitrov’s antifascist activity. His artiU'-’’ 
and addresses in support of the revolution'O' 
Spanish Republic and his calls for a unites* 
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antifascist popular front were used extensi 
vely for mobilizing the antifascist forces, lea 
ding eventually to the rout of fascism 

Of special interest is the section “Georgi 
Dimitrov on Journalism and Journalists’ tel 
III g, as it does, about some of the typical fea 
tiires of Dimitrov’s writings and adducing the 
reasons for their particular strength 

Dimitrov used to say that he studied avai 
lable information fails and views before the 
iiliial writing 'I would think evervlhing 
\er and make lompai isoiis and oni> then did 
h take up pen and paper (p 88) llic facts 
irul arguments m Dimitrovs writings ne 
oiivincing not only by their veracity but also 
1)V their air tight logic and depth of ttioiiglit 
St\lislically Ills articles are clear lut and well 
irginized enabling the leader to readily see 
Ills way through to broad and cleir generali 
/ itions and follow up 

Diniitrov’s style is dear and can be leadily 
^jnsped by the misses When you Mt down to 
write make sure \ou look it things through 
V nil reader s eyes that was his advice to the 
10 irnahst 

Dimitrov had a high ippreciation for the 
woik of journalists - soldiers of the fighting 
army of the pen in his words —who serve 
kheir tlass and people Said he “A daily must 
ie a honing stone to sharpen, day in day out 
IIL peoples weaponry of ideas— their thought 


their hates and then- roves" (pp )35 136) 
Georgi Dimitrov called on journalists to stay 
more in touch with the masses 'With the 
masses, for the masses'" was his credo as a 
publicist 

Hard work, courage, ingenuity, a sense of 
the new and profound knowledge of facts 
were the qualities he sought in journalists 
‘ I et me tell you that I, too, have to study 
every day,’ was his message to journalists 
Sometimes things get lough, I come up aga 
iiist many grave problems What is the cor 
reel and best way to deal with them’ And i 
again go back to Lenin to look for answers to 
my problems and to try and visualize whit 
he would have done in my place In all sin 
centy my advice is learn from Vladimir Ilv 
ich Lenin' (p 98) 

In conclusion the author quotes views of 
prominent figures in the international commn 
nist and workers inovements and revolutio 
nary journalists on Dimitrov and gives se 
lections from his wiitings D.mitrov’s corres 
pondeiice relative to the role and function of 
1 evolutionary journalism and press is tnchi 
ded 

ivinov s Georgi Dimitrov and Journalism 
with its interesting facts, views and assess 
inents is of definite interest for the Soviet 
reader and i practical guide for journalists 
and those involved in ideology 

K KOMAROV 


International Law and the Security of States 


E I Skakunov, InternaHonal and Legal Safeguards of the Security of States, 
Moscow Mezhdunarodnyie otnosheniya Publishers, 1983, 192 pp (in Rus¬ 
sian). 


The problem of maintaining and consolida 
^ng international secucity is central to the 
inlire system of modern international rda 
hot s Amidst the international tension 
'"''lituted by US imperialism, the CPSU 
the Soviet slate are consistently 
pursuing a policy aimed at consolidating 
Peace and developing mutuaiily beneficial 
cooperation between the countries of 
dificrent social systems In doing so, the 
Soviet Union is also making use of intcr- 
'^'hional and legal means, regarding them 


as the major instrument capable of curbing 
the aggicssive militaristic ambitions of the 
USA ind other NATO countries It is not 
accidental that it is the Soviet Union that is 
putting forward proposals on the most pres 
sing and outstanding issues which are laid 
down in the resolutions and declarations 
adopted within the framework of the United 
Nations and other international organiza¬ 
tions and forums 

The author of the monograph under review 
attempts a comprehensive study of the entire 
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international and legal syslcin of guarantees 
of security. Primarily, he differentiates bet¬ 
ween two conceptions of international 
security—security based on strict observance 
of the principles and norms of international 
law, and “security of strength”. “Reliance 
on a ‘strength’ model of security nowadays 
when international law has once and for 
alil abolished ‘the right to war' and declared 
instead the principle on the non-use of 
force,” the author of the book emphasizes, 
“is revealing the obvious intentions of the 
imperialist states to undermine the funda¬ 
mentals of international law, to repudiate 
the moral and legal gains of the whole of 
human civilization” (p. 3) 

In the first chapter the author exposes a 
“strength” conception of security. He writes 
that in modern times artificial extrapolation 
of “strength” methods and techniques for 
maintaining security means trying to turn 
back the development of international rela¬ 
tions and undermining detente thus susp¬ 
ending the system of international security. 

The author docs not divorce international 
and legal safeguards from political guaran¬ 
tees; he points out that they are integral. 
In some cases, political guarantees promote 
the realization of international and legal 
ones, and in other cases—“assuming the 
form of initiatives, agreements and recom¬ 
mendations, they precede the establishment 
of international legal relations” (p. 34). 
There can be no doubt that acceptance, for 
instance, of many of the Soviet Union's 
initiatives on normalization of the inter¬ 
national situation, limitation of the arms 
race and consolidation of confidence might 
create favourable political conditions for a 
more effective functioning of the entire 
system of international law. 

The second, third and fourth chapters of 
the monograph are devoted, respectively, to 
the study of normative, organizational and 
material safeguards of the security of sta¬ 
tes Showing the decisive role played by the 
Soviet state and the world socialist system 
in shaping the normative guarantees of 
security of states in international law, the 
author focuses on the problem of strengthe¬ 
ning their efficacy both socially and le¬ 
gally. The book reveals the legal failure of 
the policy of hegemonism and stresses the 
fact that “the concept of hegemonism as a 
striving for the superiority of one state over 
the other, for influence on the behaviour and 


the processes of decision making by other 
states or for the establishment of domination 
over them in some or other sphere of rela¬ 
tions—-these are the very tendencies which 
are typical of the Middle Ages and which 
are again being revived by US imperialism 
in the form of establishing, say, spheres of 
America’s ‘vital interests’ in some or other 
regions of the globe” (p^ 50). 

A certain innovation in international and 
legal terminology is a category of organi¬ 
zational guarantees of the security of states.^ 
in international conflicts. Although interna¬ 
tional law does bar. aggressive war, it can¬ 
not, by itself, rule out war as a social phe¬ 
nomenon from the life of society. It is pre¬ 
cisely because of this fact that organiza¬ 

tional guarantees of security are becoming 
especially important nowadays. However, 

the author writes “the efficacy of organiza¬ 
tional safeguards of security improves when 
the alignment of forces is oriented towards 
peace and disarmament and, conversely, it 
desclines when a course is pursued towards 
strength and the arms race” (p. 150). 

In modern times the role of material 
guarantees of the security of states is 
undoubtedly growing. Such a guarantee is 
equality and equal security with the oppo-' 
sing grouping of the Western states, which 
have been attained by the Soviet Union and 
the other socialist countries The author ol 
the book has made a comprehensive study of 
the political and legal aspects of the pnn 
ciple of equality and equal security in corre¬ 
lation with the international rules in force 
The author also stresses the fact that impor¬ 
tant material guarantees for maintaining 
international security may include rtducing 
the level of military opposition of states and 
transition to disarmament. 

“The Soviet Union and other socialist com¬ 
munity countries,” the author points out, 
“are ardent opponents of the division 
the world into military groupings, and re¬ 
gard the creation of the Warsaw Treaty 
Organization as a forced measure in re-s- 
ponse to the formation of NATO” (p. 175). 

Of course, the book under review con¬ 
tains some controversial propositions. Some 
issues could have been examined more 
thoroughly, such as the issue of normative 
safeguards for ensuring internationaS secu¬ 
rity. On the whole, however, the monograph 
deserves a positive appraisal. It has bee* 
lauded in the scholarly community. 

r. KUittS 4 
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Destinies of Peace, Destinies of Men 



His 30 years as a journalist specializing 
in international affairs have taken Izvestia 
political commentator Vikenty Matveyev to 
^many countries, and introduced him to 
many men and women who represent a 
cross-section of social strata, politicail par¬ 
ties and orientations. The collected sketches 
under review tell of people who in one way 
or another are making a contribution to a 
stable peace on the planet and oppose the 
threat of a new world war. This movement 
IS led by active opponents of the West’s 
dangerous militaristic policies, who launch 
demonstrations, political strikes and antiwar 
marches, men and women whose expressed 
views and common-sense assessments help 
wide sections of the population to better 
understand the essence and sources of the 
danger menacing mankind. To put it dilfe- 
trently, the book telJs of those who in its 
author’s words “make peace’’. 

The reference is more than just to mem¬ 
bers of the progressive section of the public: 
some of those who are dubbed in the West 
"the cream of society” arc also active in 
the struggles against the growing danger 
of nuclear war. Based on his personal obser¬ 
vations, Vikenty Matveyev tells an enter¬ 
taining story of the lives of the American 
industrialist and diplomat Averell Harriman, 
the English philosopher and mathematician 
Bertrand Russdl, Dean of Canterbury Cat¬ 
hedral Hewlett Johnson, the prominent Bri- 
^li Labourist Philip Noel-Baker, the Dutch 
^lysician Kapeyno van de Coppello, the 
American industrialist and President of 
Pepsi-Cola Donald Kendall and many other 
prominent Western figures. 

That they adopted a stand against the 
military threat and in favour of a sound 
and mutually beneficial relations between 
the West and the Soviet Union was not, 
for most of them, coincidental. It stemmed, 
primarily, from their realization of the terri¬ 
fying consequences of a new world war. 
Says the author: “There are few people 
in the world who are inijnune to the effects 
li changes in their environment In this 


explosively changing world, just as fraught 
with awesome dangers as it is pregnant 
with immense opportunities for mankind, 
objective circumstances have an increasingly 
greater influence on subjective views and 
individuals’ outlook” (p. 9). 

To take one example, until the mid-1950s 
the world-famous scientist Bertrand Russell 
was an exponent of nuclear weapons to the 
point where he called for them to be used 
against the Soviet Union; ten years later, 
as an aging man, he joined young men and 
women in anti-arms race sit-ins and was 
active as one of the promoters of the Pug- 
wash movement of scientists against the 
atomic threat. Michael Forrestall, son of 
former US War Secretary James Forrestall 
who threw himself out of a window in fear 
of an imagined invasion of America’s streets 
by Soviet tanks, became a proponent of 
peaceful coexistence and US-USSR business 
cooperation. In the 1970s he headed the US 
section of the US-USSR Trade and Eco¬ 
nomic Council. 

It stands to reason that the evolution of 
Western public figures’ views traced by the 
author does not in many cases impiy a de¬ 
parture from their class stand. It does, ho¬ 
wever, reflect a more realistic conception 
of their own countries’ and their ruling 
class’ interests. The author demonstrates 
that exposure to the realities of the Soviet 
Union and to the Soviet people and a deep 
insight into Soviet policy provide one of 
the motive factors that have changed the 
thinking of some Western politicians and 
diplomats. For instance, Averell Harriman 
first came to the Soviet Union back in 
1926, was US ambassador to the USSR du¬ 
ring the Second World War, making an 
important contribution to the cooperation 
between the two countries in the struggle 
against their common Nazi enemy and to 
obtaining more arms aid to the Soviet 
Union, and paid many visits at later dates, 
invariably seeking to promote broader, mu¬ 
tually beneficial and constructive rdations 
between the two countries. 
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The book aJso tells of those who came 
to the Soviet Union for the first time. The 
author quotes a young Berkeley, California, 
geology student who first came to the 
USSR in 1981 with a delegation of a US 
organization named Project for Redistribu¬ 
tion of Military Expenditures for Peaceful 
Purposes "The idea of the Soviet people 
that i.s imposed on Americans,” said the 
visitor, “is one of the monsters, dangerous 
people incapable of such sentiments as love 
and friendship" (p. 103). Matveyev goes on 
to say that after his exposure to this countrx 
he will go back to America to tell the truth 
about the Soviet Union, its people, their 
love for peace and their humane qualities. 

I he author derives his conclusion from 
his many experiences in meeting people rep¬ 
resenting a wide cross-section of nationali¬ 
ties, property statuses, political views and 
religious denominations. “To see," Matveyev 
writes, “means to learn. Many of the fo¬ 
reign quests who come here from the West 
for the first lime are astounded by the scope 
of construction work apace m the country. 
These people are used to the daily versions 
in the bourgeois press about a “Soviet 
threat" and many of them automatically 
expected to sec something else than forests 
of construction cranes and newly-build 
neighbourhoods” (p 172) As they come to 
realize the falsity of the anti-Soviet myths 
of bourgeois propaganda these men and wo¬ 
men become instrumental in destroying them 
m the minds of their compatriots by demon¬ 
strating that commitment to peace is the 
greatest trait of the Soviet people and the 
keynote of the Soviet foreign policy, that 
the Soviet Union is a country to work with, 
not to seek confrontation with. 

This collection of sketches tells at length 
of meetings with members of the many 
mass organizations which were struggling 
for peace around the world. While providing 
an insight into the special features of the 
different bodies, the author clearly indicates 
that they are united in their desire to meet 
a common challenge- that of preventing a 
new world war. It is emphasized that the 
key feature of modern antiwar forces is the 
clear realization that action must be taken 
immediately. Note is taken of the inventive, 
or rather ingenious, courses of action taken 
by peace fighters to bring about their objec¬ 
tives. 



“Peace can be safeguarded," the author 
stresses, “with just as varied means as the 
world itself is diverse. By bringing up 
children in the spirit of fraternity of peoples. 
By tearing down artificial barriers to com¬ 
munication among nations. By using the 
word to arose life-giving and humane sen¬ 
timents on the planet. By not reconciling 
oneself to the evil of militarism. By not 
acting against one’s cfinscicnce, but by 
exhibiting courage in the most difficult con¬ 
ditions. In short, by creating not a shaky, 
but a genuine and lasting peace on the 
globe, where much more still has to be 
done” (p. 169). 

The author states that another feature of 
the present stage in the peace movement 
is its continuous growth through fresh for¬ 
ces and sections of the public—doctors, 
scientists, teachers, and housewives—who 
until recently were not involved m the urgent 
problems of the modern world. 

“The opponents of disarmament arc hol¬ 
ding some mighty forts—military-industrial 
complexes—yet these citadels are not 
impregnable,” the author writes. “Rivulets 
come together to form torrents that will 
bring doun the most impressive obstacles’ 
(P 175). 

Matveycx comments little on the tycoon.s 
of the citadels of the military-industrial 
complexes, but then that was not his aim 
in the first place. Their dangerous influenci 
on world developments, however, comes 
through both directly or indirectly, in the 
individual stones. 

For all the cursory-somelimes spotty— 
Matveyev succeeds in drawing an impressivi 
picture that provides a better insight into 
the progress and outlook for the nfcderri 
antiwar struggle and into the motive factors 
that prompt ranking bourgeois politicians 
and prominent public figures to speak oiil 
boldly for peaceful coexistence between tln^ 
two social systems. And that, undoubtedlyrr 
is the value of the book. 

There are many ways to write histor> 
Focusing on individual human destinies, 
Matveyev’s journalistic sketches use them as 
a prism to analyse the last 30 years of the 
struggles for peace. Destinies of peace and 
of men are inseparable. And there is every 
reason to believe that readers will look for¬ 
ward to the continued narration of these 
destinies. 


L. VIDYASOVA 





Denouncing Nuclear Militarism 
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Of late, the United States has been floo¬ 
ded with apocalyptical litcralure which dis- 
^cusses problems of war and peace from the 
^-standpoint of the inevitability of a nuclear 
conflict. However, the book under review, 
despite its pessimistic title, cannot be wholly 
placed in the aforesaid category. Its author, 
the well-known American publicist Thomas 
Powers, deliberates on ways of averting 
nuclear war. 

A former correspondent of the United 
Press International information agency, 
Thomas Powers received the highest journal¬ 
istic award of the US—the Pulitzer Prize — 
for his book c.xposing ultra-left terrorism in 
tile USy\. He skyrocketed to fame after the 
publication of the book The Man Who Kept 
;lia Secrets. Richard Helms and the C. I A. 
t where the biography of CIA Director Richard 
P^Helms was used to show the hitherto 
unknown methods of the US intelligence 
service. In writing this book Powers took 
hundreds of interviews and employed c.xces- 
sive factual material. 

The same method underlies his book on 
.1 new subject: he interviewed scientists who 
had taken part in developing atomic and 
nuclear weapons, missiles, aircraft and sub¬ 
marines, and held discussions with politi¬ 
cians, diplomats and military men, with all 
those who worked in the sphere of “national 
security.” These quests and studies gave rise 
io articles carried from 1976 to 1982 by 
liberal Catholic magazine Commonweal. 
*/ie more topical of those articles were 
included by the author in the collection 
under review. In the preface to the book 
Alfred A. Knopf Publishers described them 
■IS keen, sensible reflections which are a 
major contribution to the “primary debate 
f’f our time”—how to avert a third world 
war and whether this can be achieved. 

The book contains noteworthy information 
on the situation in which the first atomic 
bombs were produced in 1945. The auth¬ 
or cites the little-known words of General 
Leslie Groves, the directoS-of the Manhattan 
I Project, who said to one of his colleagues 


a few weeks after being appointed to the 
post: “Russia was our enemy... the project 
was conducted on that basis” (p. 120). The 
author writes that another, third, atomic 
bomb was to be used against Japan along 
with those dropped on Hiroshima and Na¬ 
gasaki. When the bomb was being comple¬ 
ted, scientists protested as the preceding 
two blasts had convinced of the atrocious 
consequences inherent in the use of atomic 
weapons. In any case, at the last moment 
the third bomb was kept in Los Alamos. 
From that moment and with that bomb 
there began the stockpiling of US nuclear 
weapons (pp. 122-123). 

This book confirms with clarity that be¬ 
ginning with the time the first atomic bombs 
were being produced the US leaders had 
always sought to outstrip a'll and every by 
gaining hold of new systems of mass 
destruction weapons and achieving military- 
superiority over the Soviet Union. 

Dwelling on official Washington’s fabri¬ 
cations about the "Soviet mSIitary threat” 
and “Moscow’s aggressiveness”. Powers 
underlines “an ever larger American mili¬ 
tary establishment” (p. Ill) and also stres¬ 
ses that “the Russians are genuinely com¬ 
mitted to detente, not as a cover while they 
secretly prepare for war, but as the best 
way of avoiding war” (p. 107). 

It is indicative that the writer expressed 
these ideas in summing up the results of 
the public discussion between the CIA and 
the so-called group of "pessimists”, who had 
called in question the conclusions of US 
intelligence on Soviet military programmes, 
which had been much talked of in the late 
1970s. CIA estimates of Soviet expenditure 
for defence needs were indeed overstated, 
but the “pessimists” came out with even 
more falsified "data" in order to distort 
Soviet policy and torpedo detente. Powers 
writes: "...we are watching a tentative rep¬ 
lay of the 1950s, an effort by the pessi¬ 
mists... to reestablish the Cold War...". 
“Instinct tells me that the Russians mus< 
have learned the lessons of the twentieth 


century, having suffered from them so much 
already... you have to be slightly crazy to 
think the Russians would be wi'llmg to lose 
everything above ground for the pleasure 
of doing even worse to us” (p. 107). 

Those very “pessimists” who had pre¬ 
viously acted as private persons have 
occupied influential posts in the present 
Republican Administration. The author, who 
has a good knowledge of Washington's 
back-stage dealings, uses this fact as addi¬ 
tional! proof of the militaristic plans which 
have become the cornerstone of the policy 
launched by the Republicans upon coming 
to power in 1981. 

The author advances principles that could 
form (he backbone of the new "abolitionist” 
movement—for destroying aili the stockpiles 
of nuclear weapons on earth. Some of these 
principles were formulated in the course of 
his discussions with prominent US scien¬ 
tists who believe that the lethal weapons 
race should be stopped as soon as possible; 
“Nothing can be gamed or preserved com¬ 
mensurate with the loss (in the course of 
nuclear war—G. SA)”; nuclear "weapons 
threaten; they don’t defend”; "There is no 
nufitary solution”; "There are no villains 
(in the present-day arms race—G. Sh.)’’ 
(pp. 126-127). 

The latter tenet shows that sometimes the 
author sides with the advocates of “equal 
responsibility" of the USA and the Soviet 
Union for the arms race and the present 
dangerous tensions in the world. Powers 
equates “rapacious monopoly capitalism" 
with “militant communism” (pu 127) and 
attributes the arms race to “our common 
nature which explains our behaviour" 
(p. 128). 

However, the author himself is apparently 
aware that this argument, along witii others 



ef this kind, do not hold water. The con* 
tent of this book leaves no doubts that the 
writer is critically minded with regard to 
the mSitaristic plans that are being hatched 
by the Washington Administration. He 
knows that they are dangerous to the peace 
and welfare of the American people. He 
maintains: "We aren’t faced with a choice 
between guns and butter, but guns and 
bread.” Commenting onf the cuts made by 
the present Administration in the allocations 
for welfare programmes, education, public 
health services and transport, Powers under-4 
lines that this is done not for the sake of 
economizing but for “reaiocation" of these 
means ($321,600 million) into military prog¬ 
rammes. According to the author, Reagan 
“will wreck the nation’s economy..., wiW 
wreck the nation” (p. 71). 

Powers calls the ideas of American 
scientists who are aware of the threats 
inherent in nudear war, and his own ideas 
on the “abolitionist" antinuclear movement, 
“blind optimism”. “At this point in our 
history, it seems clear,” the author conclu¬ 
des, "optimism must be blind. We have 
built thousands of nuclear warheads, and 
we hope they won’t be used.” 

The author understands that “blind opti-^ 
mism” is not the answer to the vital issue 
of our time. But he regards this as some¬ 
thing much better than the pessimism which 
has taken hold of many American scientists 
and those employed in the sphere of “na¬ 
tional security”. Powers seeks to find a way 
out of the “blind optimism" impasse. And 
he does this by exposing the madness of 
the policy which can plunge the world into 
a "nuclear Armageddon". This brings him 
k> the ranks of those who are ^fighting 
against the criminal schemes of the nuclear 
maniacs. 


O. SHISHKIN 
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(BLEU) if ORDINARY RACISM 


CMEA: Thrifty and Efficient Utilization 
of Material Resources 


The sharp increase of capital intensiveness 
of prospecting, mining and transportation 
of natural resources, the scarcity and gra¬ 
dual depletion of natural deposits of certain 
fuels and raw materials, as well as the 
growth of prices on the world market have 
forced the CMEA countries to intensify sig¬ 
nificantly the utilization of natural resour¬ 
ces and extend further cooperation in the 
comprehensive solution of these problems. 
A mere one per cent saving of the energy 
ansumed annually by the CMEA countries 
ill help them to save every year about 
25 min tons of equivalent fuel, the cost of 
which in terms of today’s world prices is 
about $350 min. 

It is important to stress that the costs 
of economies in material resources are 2 to 
-i limes less than the expenditures for the 
equivalent growth of their production. In 
other words, to save energy and raw mate¬ 
rials is much cheaper than to increase their 
production. 

It should be mentioned that, according to 
rough estimates, as of the end of tlie 1970s 
the average per capita consumption of pri- 
•ary energy resources in a number of Euro¬ 
pean CMEA countries exceeded the respecti¬ 
ve indicators for such countries as the 
ERG, Great Britain, France and Italy. Ho¬ 
wever, this large energy potential is not 
used efficiently enough, since the consump¬ 
tion of primary energy resources per unit 
of national income in the European CMEA 
countries is approximately 35-40 per cent 
higher than the EEC countries. 

It is reducing the energy and material 
intensiveness of production and changing 
the structure of energy balance that the 
CMEA countries see to lie their economic 


tasks. This goal dominates structural policy, 
planning, management mechanism, and eco¬ 
nomic incentives. It is also an area of their 
economic cooperation. 

The measures being planned or implement¬ 
ed in the CMEA countries and aimed at 
thrifty and rational utilization of material 
resources have two basic directions; first of 
all, the elimination of unproductive, wasteful 
spending of resources and limitation of the 
overall energy consumption in a number of 
spheres of the national economy. 

As the cooperation record has shown, the 
best results in effective utilization of mate¬ 
rial resources can be obtained on the basis 
of a coordinated strategy of technological 
reequipment of the national economy thro¬ 
ugh the introduction of energy and materi¬ 
al saving equipment and technology, and 
also optimization of the structure of produ¬ 
ction and consumption of resources by in¬ 
creasing, in the first place, the share of nuc¬ 
lear, solar and wind energy, replacing valu¬ 
able hydrocarbons—such as oil, metals and 
natural raw materials with less valuable re¬ 
sources, and putting secondary re.sources to 
better use. 

To this end the CMEA countries have 
adopted on the national level, and are im¬ 
plementing, target-oriented programmes up 
to 1985 and for the longer term. Relevant 
bodies have been set up to supervise the 
programme’s implementation and measures 
have been taken to improve the responsibi¬ 
lity and incentives for saving material reso¬ 
urces. All these matters have been reflected in 
the state plans of the social and economic 
development of the CMEA countries for 
1981-1985. 

The work of CMEA bodies in expanding 


cooperation and exchange of experience in 
this field is carried out directly through 
committees, sectoral standing commissions 
and other CMEA bodies. Recently, within 
the CMEA fiamework the interested countri¬ 
es prepared and signed agreements on redu¬ 
cing fuel losses during its storage and 
transportation to consumers, increasing the 
collection and processing of non-ferrous 
scrap metal, saving refractory materials, 
more intensively using secondary polymer 
materials, etc. On the basis of recommen¬ 
dations by CMEA bodies cooperation pro¬ 
grammes have been adopted for implementa¬ 
tion m such matters as improving the 
structure of production and consumption of 
rolled ferrons metals, reducing material in¬ 
tensiveness in industry and construction by 
using lighter structures, etc. 

A good deal of work in elaborating pro¬ 
posals IS done by CMEA sectoral standing 
commissions. Upon their recommendations 
the interested countries have signed and are 
implementing more than 15 agreements on 
rationai utilization of fuel and raw materi¬ 
al resources through developing new effecti¬ 
ve equipment and technological processes and 
more complex processing of raw materials 
including secondary ones. At present the 
plans of the CMEA standing commissions 
include more than 70 projects to heighten 
efficient use of material resources. 

The latest CMEA sessions pointed out the 
importance of measures being implemented 
in the countries to save material resources, 
which facilitated a significant reduction of 
material intensiveness of the production in 
the community countries. For example, in 
the current five-year plan period the USSR 
has already saved a great deal of electric 
power, rolled ferrous and non-ferrous me¬ 
tals and fuel, which has yielded a total 
saving of 3,000 min rubles. In all, during 
the five-year plan period it is planned to 
economize more than 200 min tons of equi¬ 
valent fuel, over 10 min tons of rolled fer¬ 
rous metals and other material resources. 
Also very illustrative is the experience of 
other socialist countries that have achieved 
production growth without higher consump¬ 
tion of primary energy. Thus, in 1981 Hun¬ 
gary registered a 1.3-per-cent growth of the 
social product as compared to 1980, while 
that of material expenditures equalled only 
0.5 per cent. In the current five-year plan 
period a one-per-cent growth of the natio¬ 
nal product will require just a 0.6-0.7 per 
cent rise in energy consumption. 


Secondary raw materials are being used 
more extensively in the national economy. 
Their rational utilization is an essential part 
of the CMEA resource saving policy. An 
example of well-considered organization of 
the collection and utilization of secondary 
raw materials involving the broad participa¬ 
tion of population in this important business 
has been set up by the GDR, where an 
effective system of material incentives has 
been worked out to save raw materials. 
A research institute for utilization of secon¬ 
dary raw materials has been established, 
and is functioning successfully, a national 
school of thrifty management has been creat¬ 
ed to give specific recommendations to exe¬ 
cutive personnel. Enterprises have introdu¬ 
ced the position of engineer for saving ma¬ 
terials and utilization of production wastes. 
At present 75 per cent of all steel, 37 per 
cent of copper, 45 per cent of lead in the 
GDR are produced from scrap metal. In 
the USSR every fifth ton of non-ferrous 
metals and sulphuric acid, and every fourth 
ton of paper and cardboard are produced 
from secondary raw materials. 

The following data reflect the significant 
economic effect of utilizing secondary raw 
materials; one ton of steel from scrap is 
20 times cheaper than tlic one produced", 
from ore, a ton of copper from scrap and^ 
non-ferrous metals waste is six times che¬ 
aper than one from ore, zinc—3.5 times and 
lead—2.5 times cheaper Paper waste is a 
cheap and useful raw material for the paper 
industry. One ton of paper waste is enough 
to produce 750 kg of paper. 

The CMEA countries have scored doub¬ 
tless achievements in thrifty utilization of 
energy, raw materials and secondary mate¬ 
rials. However, the experience gained in indi¬ 
vidual countries has not yet become common 
for all CMEA members, production consump¬ 
tion of resources is still too high in compa¬ 
rison to the experience of a number of itM 
dustrialized capitalist countries. This meaiw 
that it is necessary to further strengthen 
and expand cooperation in thrifty and ratio¬ 
nal utilization of material resources. 

Giving top priority to the coordination of 
current problems of long-term cooperation 
within the framework of the general energy 
strategy, the 37th CMEA Session (1983) 
deemed it necessary, along with measures to 
be taken in the coming years, to elaborate 
in the CMEA bodies a programme of coope¬ 
ration in thrifty and rationai utilization of 
fuel and raw material resources up to the year ^ 


2000. The Session reviewed and approved 
guidelines for expanding CMEA cooperation 
in this field. It includes, above ali: the de¬ 
velopment and extensive application of 
most advanced energy- and resource-saving 
technologies, machinery and equipment, and 
also equipment for the collection, preparation 
and processing of secondary raw mate¬ 
rials, and organization of their specialized 
production; elaboration of new technical de¬ 
signs that insure the replacement of scarce 
types of organic fuel and raw materials 


with cheaper resources; the up-dating and 
reconstruction of basic production funds in 
order to reduce their energy and material 
intensiveness. 

The above-mentioned very few basic areas 
of cooperation through extensive use of the 
advantages of the socialist division of la¬ 
bour amply show that the work in the field 
of energy and material saving is becoming 
ever more complex and purpose-oriented 
within the framework of the whole socialist 
community. 

I. PENZY 


Czechoslovakia: Positive Results 
of Development 


This year the working people of Czecho¬ 
slovakia mark their national holiday, the 
39th anniversary of liberation, with signi¬ 
ficant achievements in all branches of the 
national economy, in the development of the 
economy, science and culture, in a further 
growth of their materia! well-being 

An important feature of Czechoslovakia’s 
economic development in 1983, the third 
year of the Seventh Fivc-Ycar-Plan period, 
is the acceleration of economic development 
rates, which due to a number of reasons had 
showed a slowdown in the first two years 
of the current five-year plan period. It was 
necessary to quickly and effectively adapt 
the country’s economy, connected traditio¬ 
nally with external markets, to the changed 
conditions on the world markets, in particu¬ 
lar, to compensate for losses as a result of 
a significant price hikes on fuels and raw 
materials which Czechoslovakia imports 
from other countries in large quantities. The 
general course, elaborated by the 16th Con¬ 
gress of the Communist Party of Czcclioslo- 
Mvakia and aimed at a gradual shift of the 
^economy onto the road of intensive develop¬ 
ment, improvement of production efficiency, 
and economics in material resources, has a 
favourable impact on speeding up economic 
growth rates. 

According to the report of the Federal 
Statistical Authority of Czechoslovakia on 
economic development and fulfilment of the 
national economic plan of 1983, despite the 
complicated international situation and dis¬ 
criminatory trade and economic measures of 
a number of capitalist states, the country 
managed to secure rapid economic develop¬ 


ment and a balance in the major branches 
of the national economy. An important role 
has also been played by the further streng¬ 
thening of Czechoslovakia’s cooperation 
with socialist countries, in particular, the 
Soviet Union. 

In 1983 the national income showed a 
?2 per cent increase as compared to the 
preceding year, industrial production—2.7 per 
cent, agricultural production—2.2 per cent, 
the volume of construction work—2.4 per 
cent Public transport improved and retail 
commodities turnover expanded. All this 
was a new important contribution to the 
further growth of Czechoslovakia’s econo¬ 
mic potential, which by its economic deve¬ 
lopment level is among the most industria¬ 
lized countries of the world. In 1983 Cze¬ 
choslovakia produced per capita 1,000 kg 
of steel, 5,000 kWh of electric power, 7,5 
pairs of footwear, nearly 40 meters of cot¬ 
ton fabrics, and harvested more than 700 kg 
of cereals. 

Accelerated scientific and technological 
progress and the introduction of R&D in 
practice had a decisive impact on improving 
the country’s production efficiency last year. 
Thus, the proportion of new items in the 
overall industrial output reached 17.3 per 
cent, while the share of high-technology 
items in the total production of new items 
showed a 3.8 per cent increase as compared 
to the preceding year. 

In recent years Czechoslovakia has consi¬ 
stently implemented structural changes in 
industry. The highest development rates we¬ 
re characteristic of branches that predeter¬ 
mine scientific and technological progress in 



Qie national economy, first of all, mechani¬ 
cal engineering and the power industry, 
and also branches based on domestic raw 
material resources (wood-working, glass 
and ceramic industries). At the same time 
energy- and metal-intensive branches (in 
particular, the metallurgical and construction 
materials industries) have been develo¬ 
ping at a slower rate. 

The leading industry of Czechoslovakia, 
mechanical engineering, whose overall volu¬ 
me of production in 1983 showed a 48 per 
cent increase, registered the highest growth 
rates in the production of electrical enginee¬ 
ring items (individual circuits for electrical 
engineering and the electronics industry— 
14.3 per cent,'information processing machi¬ 
nery—15.7 per cent, colour TV-sets—14.2 per 
cent). In general mechanical engineering the 
production of cars and trucks, tractors and 
agricultural machines showed a marked 
increase. In the years to come an important 
role in the formation of the mechanical en¬ 
gineering profile will be played by stale 
target-oriented programmes that envisage a 
Significant expansion of the production of 
nuclear power plants equipment, robots and 
manipulators, aviation equipment, trucks, co¬ 
lour TV-sets and a number of other items. 

In recent years Czechoslovakia, like the 
other countries of the socialist community, 
has been paying great attention to the de- 
veiopment of the agro-foodstuffs complex. 
Thanks to consistent measures to strengthen 
the material and technological base of agri¬ 
culture and its shift to industrial technolo¬ 
gy, the strategic goal that has been set for 
agroindustrial complex for 1980s. the achie¬ 
vement of self-sufficiency in basic food¬ 
stuffs, primarily, in cereals, is gradually be¬ 
ing achieved At present the country’s agri¬ 
culture is partially changing its production 
structure towards increasing the proportion 
of plant growing and a relevant reduction 
in the proportion of animal husbandry 
whose share in recent years was more than 
55 per cent of the total agricultural output. 
This measure was caused, in particular, by 
the lack of concentrated fodder that Cze¬ 
choslovakia had to import in recent years 
from other countries to maintain high 
growth rates in animal husbandry output. 

The five-year plan for 1981-1985 envisa¬ 
ges an increase in cereals production of up 
to 65 min tons within five years. In 1983 a 
record harvest of cereals was achieved, mo¬ 
re than 11 min tons willi the average yield 
being 4.35 tons per hectare. Good results 


have been adlieved is animal 
the cattle population has grown, purchases 
of animal husbandry products have increa¬ 
sed, and its productivity has gone up (e. g., 
the average milk yield per cow is 3,384 
litres a year). 

An important condition for the steady 
development of Czechoslovakia's national 
economy is all-round economic cooperation 
with the Soviet Union aqd the other socia¬ 
list community members. One can cite hund¬ 
reds of fields of fruitful cooperation be¬ 
tween the Soviet Union and Czechoslovakia 
in a number of key branches of the econo¬ 
my. For instance, of great importance is ,the 
cooperation between the two countries in 
nuclear power engineering, a new field for 
Czechoslovakia. In close cooperation with 
the USSR Czechoslovakia has mastered the 
production of the VVER-440 nuclear re¬ 
actors and other equipment for nuclear 
power plants. Along with the Soviet Union 
it has become the largest manufacturer and 
supplier among the CMEA member countries 
of nuclear power plant equipment for the 
socialist community countries. 

In 1983 reciprocal commodity turnover 
between Czechoslovakia and the CMEA coun¬ 
tries showed a 12.1 per cent growth as 
compared to the preceding year, including ^ 
13 8 per cent with the Soviet Union. The 
proportion of the socialist countries in the 
overall volume of Czechoslovakia’s foreign 
trade in 1983 amounted to 76 9 per cent, 
including 44 per cent with the USSR. 

Czechoslovakia’s participation in speciali¬ 
zation and coproduction is deepening The 
proportion of products supplied under agree¬ 
ments of specialization and coproduction in 
the total volume of Czechoslovak cxpbrt to 
the CMEA countries is 24 per cent, inclu¬ 
ding nearly 35 per cent in the export of 
mechanical engineering products (the figures 
for export to the USSR are 27.5 and 39 per 
cent respectively). The most important agree- “ 
ments on specialization and coproduction 
include those on the production of nuclear 
power equipment, press forging equipment, 
metal-cutting machine tools, and transport 
vehicles. Along with other socialist commu¬ 
nity countries Czechoslovakia took part m 
the construction of the Khmelnitsky nuclar 
power plant and the Mozyr fodder yeast 
factory in the Soviet Union. 

The transit gas pipeline layed on Czechos¬ 
lovakia’s territory which transports Soviet 
natural gas to West European countries is 



a major project of Soviet-Czechoslovak co* 
operation. 

Under long-term trade agreements with 
the CMEA countries the bulk of Czechoslo¬ 
vakia’s requirements for raw materials as 
well as for energy resources is met, and 
stable sales of a significant portion of the 
products of the Czechoslovak processing in¬ 
dustry are secured. 

Scientific and technological cooperation 
between Czechoslovakia and the CMEA 
^countries is developing successfully. In 


1983 this cooperation wa;> aimed primarily 
at reducing the consumption of fuel and 
energy resources, environmental prot«:tion, 
and also cooperation in electronics, in the 
production of metal-working equipment, 
agricultural machines, automobiles, chemi¬ 
cal equipment, program-controlled manipu¬ 
lators. 

The Soviet-Czechoslovak design and tech¬ 
nological bureau ROBOT has been esta¬ 
blished: it does R&D in the field of indust¬ 
rial robots and their utilization in the natio¬ 
nal economy. 


N. PUSENKOV 

USSR—Beigian-Luxembourg Economic Union 

(BLEU) 


The Beigian-Luxembourg Economic 
Union (BLEU), set up in 1921, is one of 
the traditional and important trading part¬ 
ners of the USSR. In 1983 it moved to se¬ 
venth place among the West European coun¬ 
tries in the volume of its trade turnover 
with the Soviet Union 

The trade relations between the USSR 
and the BLEU are regulated by the trade 
treaty of July 14, 1971. Since from 1958, with 
the Netherlands, BLEU is part of the 
Benelux Economic Union, the trade treaty 
has been concluded with three countries si¬ 
multaneously—-Belgium, Luxembourg and the 
Netherlands It provides for mutual most-fa¬ 
voured-nation treatment in commercial mat¬ 
ters A protocol on the legal standing of 
the USSR trade representation in Belgium 
was signed simultaneously with the trade 
treaty. 

In 1969 an agreement was signed be- 
l^een the USSR and BLEU on economic 
'and scientific and technological cooperation, 
followed by another one in 1974 on develo- 


latter was extended to a long-term pro¬ 
gramme providing for concrete fields and 
directions for the development of business 
ties, in part, for construction of industrial 
facilities and enterprises, industrial coopera¬ 
tion, exchange in goods and services, and 
ties in the scientific and technological field. 
The above documents make up the contra¬ 
ctual legal basis of the trade-economic re¬ 
lations between the USSR and BLEU. 

According to the 1969 agreement, the Mi¬ 
xed Commission was set up for coopera¬ 
tion in the indicated fields whose tasks in¬ 
clude, in part, consideration of suggestions 
of the sides aimed at wider cooperation. Ten 
sessions have been held since the Commis¬ 
sion was set up, alternately in Brussels, 
Luxembourg, and in Moscow. The sessions 
regularly discuss most topical matters per¬ 
taining to the state and prospects of trade- 
economic and scientific and technological 
cooperation. Working groups have been crea¬ 
ted within the Commission dealing with 
chemistry, non-ferrous metallurgy, with 
machines and equipment. 


* 

1980 

1981 

1983 

1983 

Turnover 

1,244.7 

1,206.9 

1,627.8 

1,621.4 

USSR export 

844.3 

750.6 

1,034.8 

997.0 

USSR import 

400.4 

456.3 

593.0 

624.4 


ping economic, industrial, scientific and tech¬ 
nological cooperation, while in f977 ibe 


The trade turnover between flie USSR and 
U.BU has been constantly growing and 
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shows the following figures over the past 
few years (in million roubles; table on 
p. 127.) 

The mam goods of the Soviet export to 
BLEU include oil and oil products, precious 
stones and jewelry (accounting in 1983 for 
83 per cent of the value of the USSR’s de¬ 
liveries), as well as timber, cotton, potassi¬ 
um salts, concentrated apatite, ferroalloys, 
liquefied gas, tinned fish and crabmeat, 
houseliold appliances. BLEU also imports 
cars, equipment for the steel industry, mc- 
tal-cutting machine tools. Soviet enterprises 
enrich Belgian uranium under a long-term 
conlract. 

BLEU exports rolled ferrous metals, pi¬ 
pes, various chemical products and pestici¬ 
des for agriculture, machines and equipment 
for many industrial branches, foodstuffs and 
fodder, synthetic and woolen yarn, clothing, 
cinema and photographic materials. 

In Belgium there are 8 joint-stock com¬ 
panies involving Soviet foreign trade orga¬ 
nizations and four—involving Soviet tran¬ 
sport organizations. They are engaged in 
the sale and maintenance of Soviet auto¬ 
mobiles, machine-tools and press-forging 
plant, in the sale of cinema and photo¬ 
graphic equipment, optical instruments, con¬ 
sumer goods, oil and oil products, mineral 
fertilizers and certain other goods; jointly 
with Belgian companies they operate Soviet 
computers and are also engaged in tran¬ 
sport services for Soviet ships, in chartering 
sea ships and so on. Since 1974 the Soviet 
Banque Unie Est-Ouest operates in Luxem¬ 
bourg On the other hand, four Belgian tra¬ 
de and transport companies and one Belgian 
and one Luxembourg banks have opened 
offices m Moscow. 

The Trade and Industrial Chamber of the 
USSR and the Belgian Association for De¬ 
velopment and Cooperation have committees 
for promoting trade between the USSR and 
BLEU, which exchange economic informati¬ 
on and contribute to exchange in expositions 
and business delegations. Dozens of Belgian 
and Luxembourg companies participate on a 
regular basis in the international expositions 
held m the USSR. On the other hand, va¬ 
rious Soviet goods are periodically cxliibitod 
at fans, specialized and international expo¬ 
sitions in Brussels and Linombourg. 

A milestone in the development of the bu¬ 
siness cooperation between the USSR and 
BLEU is the Tenth Session of the Mixed 
Commission held in Moscow in October 
1983, which considered the state and pro¬ 



spects for the development of trade, economic 
and scientific and technological cooperation of 
the two sides, scientific cooperation between 
the Academy of Sciences of the USSR on 
the one hand, and scientific establishments 
and universities of BLEU, on the other; in¬ 
formation was also heard about the work 
of the committees for promoting trade. The 
Session discussed the possibilities of Sovi- 
et-Belgian-Luxcinbourg * cooperation in the 
development of the agro-industrial complex 
of the USSR. 

Having described as positive the develop- 
ment of the economic relations in 1982-1983, 
the two sides favoured further expansion of 
mutual trade, as well as development of 
such forms of cooperation as industrial co¬ 
operation, exchange of licenses and know¬ 
how and joint deals on third countries’ mar¬ 
kets. Belgium and Luxembourg, as members 
of the Em opcan Economic Community, sup- 
poi t the EEC actions of trade limitations 
with regard to the USSR Nonetheless, both 
delegations at the Session expressed the con¬ 
viction that impiovemcnt of the conditions 
for mutual trade would favourably influence 
the overall development of the economic re¬ 
lations between the USSR and BLEU. 

Since the agreement on the development ot 
economic, induslriai, scientific and technolo-.) 
gical cooperation and the long-term pro¬ 
gramme of cooperation development are to 
expire in 1984, a principled understanding 
was reached on extending the term of the 
agreement and of the programme for 
another ten years The Commission appro¬ 
ved the programme of joint action of the 
committees on promoting trade development 
for 198.M984 

The Session resolved a number Af orga 
nizational matters dealing with identifying 
possible avenues and prospects of cooperati 
on in the field of the agro-industrial coni 
plex, corresponding recommendations having 
been made to the interested companies an* 
organizations of the two sides. Organizali 
onal measures were also adopted to expand 
mutual deliveries in machines and equipmeu' 
The successful development of trade and 
economic relations between the USSR ami 
BLEU accords with the provisions of tin 
Final Act of the European Conference u 
Helsinki and of the Concluding Document oi 
the Madrid meeting. It is a contribution to 
strengthening peaceful coexistence between 
states with different social systems. 

Y, BALOD 




Drdinary Racism 


Twelve million people from the developing 
countries, predominantly from the states of 
Asia and Africa, live in Western Europe to¬ 
day. By the year 2000, according to the es¬ 
timates of some demographers, their number 
will considerably increase. In France, for 
example, the number of immigrants will 
amount to more than half of young people 
under the age of 25 in as early as 15 years, 
and 40 per cent of Brussels’ population will, 
at the turn of the century, constitute people 
of non-Belgian nationalities. 

The stream of immigrants from Asia and 
Africa gushed to Western Europe after the 
Second World War.'They were going there 
with the only aim: to find a job. At first, 
liiey were willingly employed: true, they we¬ 
re paid pennies and made to do the most 
dirty and hard work. But the new “lurnpen- 
pioletariat” obediently bore their cross and 
worked hard to earn a living and hoped 
secretly that a day would eventually come 
when they could be full-fledged and equal 
members of the "welfare prosperous so- 
ciety”. 

F The ruling circles of West European co¬ 
untries, however, viewed the problem diffe- 
icntly. They believed that an influx of immi¬ 
grant workers implies a temporary pheno¬ 
menon caused by the need for “economic 
development”, by demands for a cheap labo¬ 
ur force and that this whole huge army of 
foreigners would then be sent home... 

But the latter had no homes of their own. 
The first immigrants had given birth to 
children wlio grew up in Western Europe 
and who had little in common with the ho¬ 
meland of their fathers. After reaching ma¬ 
turity, they also began looking for jobs, 
ggWhich proved to be not so easy. Long queu- 
res were forming at labour exchanges—que¬ 
ues composed of the local population and 
immigrants who involuntarily acted as com¬ 
petitors. And it is not always that employ¬ 
ers gave preference to their countrymen, for 
it was more advantageous for them to em¬ 
ploy a foreign worker because he enjoyed no 
I'ights and could be paid much less. 

The economic crisis entailed mass unem¬ 
ployment which had brought down living 
i^tandards in West European countries. It 
was the young people who were hit hardest 
by unemployment. Unable to break the vi¬ 
cious circle of daily problems, young people 


began looking for the cause of their plight. 
And bourgeois propaganda played a certain, 
confusing role. Skillfully appealing to na¬ 
tionalistic sentiments, it has managed some¬ 
how to direct young people’s wrath against 
immigrant workers. The events of the sum¬ 
mer of 1981 are still vivid up till now, 
when a wave of racial disturbances swept 
the whole of Wastern Europe: that wave 
assumed the alarming proportions during the 
race riots in Liverpool, Brixton and Lyon. 

Nowadays, the racial problem is more acu¬ 
te than ever. “Racism on the Rise” is the 
headline of a large article on the conditions 
of immigrants in West European countries. 
This headline appeared on the cover of the 
US magazine Time. The article provides 
numerous and significant facts to illustrate 
how deeply racial intolerance has penetrated 
every aspect of life in West European states 
the leaders of which do not miss a chance 
to hold forth on “democracy” and “human 
rights”. Doomed to oppression, immigrants 
from Turkey, Pakistan, India, Morocco, Alge¬ 
ria, Suriname and other countries have to 
bear constantly humiliation and ridicule. 
They have more and more frequently beco¬ 
me victims of direct coercion. 

There are many examples at hand. Last 
November in West Berlin thugs made a raid 
on a Turkish immigrant’s shop and ransa¬ 
cked his home. In July 1983 in Heidelberg, 
the FRG, a group of right-extremist fanatics 
assaulted immigrant workers and then 
marched through the town streets chanting 
neo-Nezi slogans and curses at foreigners. 
And before the football match between the 
FRG and Turkish national teams, which took 
place in November 1983 in West Berlin, the 
atmosphere of racial hatred was close to the 
boiling point. The municipal authorities had 
to send reinforced police patrols near the 
residential areas of the Turkish ghetto be¬ 
cause groups of militant neo-Nazis were 
threating to “burn them down” on the 
match day. 

Leonard and Irma Raymann, immigrants 
from Suriname, have nine children. They live 
on the outskirts of Amsterdam. He is an 
accountant for the Department of Sanitation, 
she takes care of invalids at home for the 
elderly. They both had *o face hostile racial 
feellng9 on the part of Holland’s white po¬ 
pulation. Leonard says that only a few of 


his colleagues respond to his “Hellol” when 
he comes to work in the morning. One day, 
one of them struck his head with a ruler, 
explaining that Raymann had looked at 
him defiantly. Irma relates similar stories: 
“Many of the old people have those colo¬ 
nial ideas, you Know, and often when I 
want to help them into a fresh set of clothes, 
they shout; ‘Take your dirty black paws 
off me’.” 

Ismat Ullah, an immigrant from Pakistan, 
came to Great Britain 20 years ago. But 
up to this day he has to endure liumiliation 
and respond with a reserved polite smile to 
various provocative remarks and suppress 
his natural feeling of indignation. “I keep 
it all inside,” he explains. “1 listen to the 
jokes about Indians and Pakistanis, and I 
laugh so as not to show my weakness. But 
I resent it ” 

Even in the “old good times” the national 
minorities were subjected to latent oppres¬ 
sion in Western Europe. The present-day 
lengthy economic slump seems to have arou¬ 
sed an evil demon in the national conscious¬ 
ness of West Europeans and torn the mask 
off those who hold forth with pathos on 
equal rights Otherwise, how should one ex¬ 
plain ficquent incidents of barbaric brutali¬ 
ty against immigrant workers? There are 
numerous reports of these incidents in the 
Western press. 

Last November five recruits from the 
French Foreign Legion beat to death a 
27-year old Algerian in a train and threw 
his body from the carriage. 

A total of more than 20 immigrants were 
cither killed or badly wounded in France 
last year. Seven persons, including a 10-ye¬ 
ar old boy, were shot by “snipers” in the den¬ 
sely populated districts of major French cities. 

In Great Britain gangs of “closely crop¬ 
ped" young men make regular raids on 
districts where people from Pakistan, Ban¬ 
gladesh, India, and Guyana and other co¬ 
untries live. Violence here has become so 


habitual that the British press even sbpped 
giving any prominence to it. “The violence 
has not fallen off”, Sibghat Kadrl, Chair¬ 
man of the Standing Committee of Indian 
Organizations in Britain, said in an inter¬ 
view to the magazine Time. “It’s just that 
the press thinks it’s not a story any more.” 

The unprecedented wave of racism is 
causing concern not only among immigrants, 
but also among the broad sections of the 
progressives in West European states. In 
October-Dccember 1983, a mass protest 
march was organized in many of France’s 
towns and cities along the Marseilles-Paris 
route... “This unheard-of march for ‘equality 
and against racism’,” the French weekly 
Express wrote, “ended on December 3 in Pa¬ 
ris when some 100,000 people came out into 
the city’s .streets." Alongside with immi¬ 
grants, Frenchmen and Frenchwomen took a 
very active part in it: youth, members of wo¬ 
men’s and religious organizations, represen¬ 
tatives of science and engineering intelli¬ 
gentsia, and workers of culture. 

Some spokesmen of governments and par¬ 
liaments of West European countries nowa¬ 
days express their anxiety about racial dis¬ 
turbances. “Urgent action is needed” if we 
do not want it to be an incurable endemic di 
sease which would endanger the very survi¬ 
val of our society”, read Lord Scarman’s 
report on the 1981 riots in Brixton. 

More than two years have passed since 
that time, but no improvements are in evi¬ 
dence. And this comes as no surprise, for 
the racial problem is but the smaller visible 
portion of the huge iceberg of insoluble 
socio-economic problems which the leading 
capitalist powers are facing at the modern 
stage. And here everything is interccJnnected 
crises are typical of the capitalist mode of 
production, they in turn entail inflation and 
mass unemployment, and the latter resulf 
in higher crime rates, demoralization of so¬ 
ciety, and racial intolerance. This is truly ^ 
Gordian knot 


S. BELENIH 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE 38tli SESSION 
OF THE UN GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


Curbing the arms race, averting nuciear war and preserving peace figured 
profflinentiy on the agenda at the 38th Session of the UN General Assembly. 
As in past years, the Soviet Union was the initiator of many of the resolutions 
on these vital problems of today. The participants passed by an overwhelming 
majority a declaration, drafted at the initiative and active participation of the 
Soviet Union and other socialist countries, on the condemnation of nuclear 
war and the resolutions on a freeze of nuclear arms and the prevention of the 
arms race in outer space. The United States and its closest allies alone voted 
against. 

These and other important decumenfe of the Session of the UN General 
Assembly are featured below. 


CONDEMNATION OF NUCLEAR WAR 


The General Assembly, 

Expressing its alarm at the growing 
threat of nuclear war, which can lead to the 
destruction of civilization on earth. 

Drawing the attention of all States and 
peoples to the conclusions arrived at by the 
nost eminent scientists and military and ci- 
‘rtian experts to the effect that it is impos- 
wMe to limit deadly consequences of nude 
di war if it is ever begun and that in a 
nuclear war there can be no victors, 

Convinced that the prevention of nuclear 
citastiophe is the most profound aspiration 
of billions of people on earth, 

Reaffirming its call for the conclusion of 
an international convention on the prohibi¬ 
tion of the use of nuclear weapons with the 
P irticipation of all the nuclear weapon 
Sides, 


1 Resolutely, unconditionally and for alt 
time condemns nuclear war as being contra¬ 
ry to human conscience and reason, as the 
most monstrous crime against peoples and 
as a violation of the foremost human right— 
the right to life, 

2 Condemns the formulation, propounding, 
dissemination and propaganda of political 
and military doctrines and concepts intcn 
ded to provide legitimacy’ for the first use 
of nuclear weapons and in general to justi- 
fj the ‘admissibility’ of unleashing nuclear 
war, 

3 Calls upon all States to unite and re 
double their efforts aimed at removing the 
threat of nuclear war halting the nuclear 
arms race and reducing nuclear weapons 
until they are completely eliminated 


NUCLEAR-WEAPON FREEZE 


The General Assembly, 

Expressing Its alarm that the continuing 
IGclear arms race seriously increases the 
rfsl of the outbreak of a nuclear war. 

Taking Into account the great responsi¬ 
bility of nuclear States for the preservation 
of universal peace and the prevention of 
fiiclear war. 

Recalling its resdlution 37/100 B of 13 
December 1982, in which it expresses the 
firm conviction that at present the conditi¬ 
ons are most propitious for a nuclear wea¬ 
pon freeze, 

1 Urges all nuclear-weapon States to 
proceed to freeze, under appropriate verifica¬ 
tion, ail nuclear weapons in their possession 
both in quantitative and qualitative terms, 
namely 

(a) To cease the buiId-up of all emnpo- 


nents of nuclear arsenals, including all kinds 
of nuclear weapon delivery systems and ail 
kinds of nuclear weapons, 

(b) Not to deploy nuclear weapons of 
new kinds and types, 

(c) To establish a moratorium on all 
tests of nuciear weapons and on tests of 
new kinds and types of their delivery sys 
terns, 

(d) To stop the production of fissionable 
materials for the purpose of creating nude 
ar weapons, 

2 Calls upon the Union of Soviet Socia¬ 
list Republics and the United States of Ame¬ 
rica, which possess the largest nuclear ar¬ 
senals, to freeze, in the first place and si¬ 
multaneously, their nuclear weapons on a 
bilateral basis by way of example to other 
nuclear States, 
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3. Believes that all other nuclear-weapon ’ efforts aimed at the speedfy achieveimih'i bi 

States should subsequently and as soon as agreements on substantial limitations and 
possible freeze their nuclear weapons; radical reductions of nuclear weapons with 

a view to their complete elimination as the 

4. Points to the urgent need to intensify ultimate goal. 


PREVENTION OF AN ARMS RACE IN OUTER SPACE 


The General Assembly, 

Inspired by the great prospects opening 
up before mankind as a result of man’s 
entry into outer space twenty-six years ago. 

Recognizing the common interest of all 
mankind in the exploration and use of 
outer space for peaceful purposes, 

Reaffirming that the exploration and use 
of outer space, including the Moon and other 
celestial bodies, shall be earned out for the 
benefit and in the interest of all countries, 
iiiespeclive of their degree of economic and 
si iciitific development, and shall be the pro- 
Miice of all mankind. 

Reaffirming further the will of all States 
that the exploration and use of outer space, 
including the Moon and other celestial bo¬ 
dies, shall be exclusively for peaceful pur¬ 
poses, 

Recalling that the States parties to the 
Treaty on Principles Governing the Activi¬ 
ties of States in the Exploration and Use 
of Outer Space, including the Moon and 
Other Celestial Bodies,* have undertaken, in 
Article Ill, to carry on activities in the 
exploration and use of outer space, including 
the Moon and other celestial bodies, in ac¬ 
cordance with international law and the 
Charter of the United Nations, in the inte¬ 
rest of maintaining international peace and 
security and promoting international coope¬ 
ration and underslaniling. 

Reaffirming, in particular. Article IV ef 
the above-mentioned Treaty, which stipula¬ 
tes that States parties to the Treaty under¬ 
take not to place in orbit around the Earth 
any obsects carrying nuclear weapons or any 
other kinds of weapons of mass destruction, 
install such weapons on celestial bodies or 
station such weapons in outer space in any 
other manner. 

Reaffirming also paragraph 80 of the Fi¬ 
nal Document of the Tenth Special Session 
of the General Assembly," in which it is 
stated that, in order to prevent an arms race 
in outer space, further measures should be 
taken and appropriate international negotia¬ 
tions held in accordance with the spirit of 
the Treaty, 

Recalling its resolutions 36/97 C and 
36/99 of 9 December 1981, as well as resolu¬ 
tions 37/83 of 9 December 1982 and 37/99 D 
of 13 December 1982, 

Gravely concerned at the danger posed 
to all mankind by an arms race in outer 
space. 

Mindful of the widespread interest exp¬ 
ressed by Member States in the course of 
the negotiations on and following the adop¬ 
tion of the above-mentined Treaty in ensur- 

' Resolution 2222 (XXI), annex. 

® Resolution S-10/2 


ing that the exploration and use of outer 
space should be for peaceful purposes, and 
taking note of proposals submitted to the 
General Assembly at its Tenth Special Ses¬ 
sion, devoted to disarmament, and at its 
regular sessions and to the committee on 
disarmament, 

Noting the grave concern expressed by 
the Second United Nations Conference on 
tlie Exploration and Peaceful Uses of Outer 
Space over the extension of an arms race 
into outer space and the recommendations 
made to the competent organs of the Uni¬ 
ted Nations, in particular the General As¬ 
sembly, and also to the Committee on Di¬ 
sarmament,® 

Convinced that further measures are 
needed for the prevention of an arms race 
in outer space. 

Recognizing that, in the context of mul 
tilateral negotiations for preventing an arms 
race in outer space, the resumption of bila¬ 
teral negotiations between the Union of So¬ 
viet Socialist Republics and the United Sta¬ 
tes of America could make a significant cont¬ 
ribution to such an objective. 

Taking note of the report of the Commit¬ 
tee on Disarmament,^ W 

Noting that in the course of its session^ 
in 1983 the Committee on Disarmament 
considered this subject both at its formal 
and informal meetings as well as through 
informal consultations. 

Aware of the various proposals submit¬ 
ted by Member States to the Committee on 
Disarmament, particularly concerning the 
establishment of a working group on outer 
space and its draft mandate® which had 
been considered extensively by a contact 
group, i 

Taking note of the draft Treaty on the 
Prohibition of the Use of Force in Outer 
Space and from Space Against the Earth, 
submitted by the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics,® as well as views and comments 
expressed during the discussion of th.^ 
draft at its Thirty-Eighth Session, ^ 

Expressing its deep concern and disap*- 
pointment that, although there was no objec¬ 
tion, in principle, to the establishmeid 
without delay of such a working group, h'*’ 
Committee on Disarmament has not thus 

® See Report of the Second United 
Conference on the Exploration and Peaceful 
Uses of Outer Space, Vienna. 9-21 Auga'l 
1982 (A/CONF,101/10 and Corr. 1 and 2', 
paras. 13, 14 and 426. , 

* Official Records of the General Assembl • 
Thirty-Eighth Session. Supplement No 
(\mi27). 

® Ibid., paras. 89-94. 

• A/38/194, annex. 


far brail ^ablcdl io reach agrrament dfi ah 
acceptable mandate for the working group 
during its 1983 session, 

1. Reaffirms that genera] and complete 
disarmament under effective international 
control warrants that outer space shall be 
used exclusively for peaceful purposes and 
that it shall not become an arena for an 
arms race; 

2. Emphasizes that further effective 
measures to prevent an arms race in outer 
space should be adopted by the internatio¬ 
nal community; 

3. Calls upon all States, in particular 
those with major space capabilities, to cont¬ 
ribute actively to the objective of the peace- 
^ful use of outer space and to take imme¬ 
diate measures to prevent an arms race in 
outer space; 

4. Reiterates that the Conference on Di¬ 
sarmament,’’ as the single multilateral disar¬ 
mament negotiating forum, has a primary 
role in the negotiation of an agreement or 
agreements, as appropriate, on the preven¬ 
tion of an arms race in all its aspects in 
outer space; 

’ From the date of commencement of the 
annual session in 1984, the Committee on Di¬ 
sarmament is to be known as the “Conference 
on Disarmament" (see Offictal Records of 
the General Assembly, Thirty-Eighth Session. 
Supplement No. 27 (A/38/27), para. 21). 


5. ftequetita'Qif Conference on Disarma¬ 
ment to consider as a matter of priority the 
question of preventing an arms race in 
outer space; 

6. Also requests the Conference on Di¬ 
sarmament to intensify its consideration of 
the question of the prevention of an arms 
race in outer space in all its aspects, taking 
into account all relevant proposals, includ¬ 
ing the consideration of the proposal refer¬ 
red to in the preambular part of the pre¬ 
sent resolution; 

7. Further requests the Conference on 
Disarmament to establish an Ad Hoc work¬ 
ing group at the beginning of its session in 
1984, with a view to undertaking negotia¬ 
tions for the conclusion of an agreement or 
agreements, as appropriate, to prevent an 
arms race in all its aspects in outer space; 

8. Requests the Conference on Disarma¬ 
ment to report on its consideration of this 
subject to the General Assembly at its Tliir- 
ty-Nirith Session; 

9. Requests the Secretary-General to 
transmit to the Conference of Disarmament 
all documents relating to the consideration 
of this subject by the General Assembly at 
its Thirty-Eighth Session; 

10 Decides to include in the provisional 
agenda of its Thirty-Ninth Session the item 
entitled 'Prevention of an Arms Race in 
Outer Space”, 


NON-USE OF NUCLEAR WEAPONS AND PREVENTION OF NUCLEAR WAR 


The General Assembly, 

Alarmed by the threat to the survival oi 
mankind posed by the existence of nuclear 
weapons and the continuing arms race. 
Recalling that, in accordance with the 
I'inal Document of the Tenth Special Sessi¬ 
on of the General Assembly,® the first spe¬ 
cial session devoted to disarmament, effecti¬ 
ve measures of nuclear disarmament and 
the prevention of nuclear war have the 
Inghcst priority, 

Recalling also that this commitment has 
been reaffirmed by the General Assembly at 
ils Twelfth Special Session, the Second 
Special Session Devoted to Disarmament, 
Bearing in mind its resolutions 36/81 B, 
36/92 1 and 36/100 of 9 December 1981 and 
37/78 of 9 December 1982, 

I Reaffirming that the most effective gua- 
Tantee against the danger of nuclear war 
•md the use of nuclear weapons is nuclear 
disarmament and the complete elimination 
of nuclear weapons. 

Recalling also its declaration, contained 
’ Resolution S-IO/2. 


in the Finai Document of the Tenth Special 
Session, that all States should actively par¬ 
ticipate in efforts to bring about conditions 
in international relations among States in 
which a code of peaceful conduct of nations 
in international affairs could be agreed upon 
and which would preclude the use or threat 
of use of nuclear weapons, 

Reaffirming also that the nuclear-weapon 
States have special responsibilities to un¬ 
dertake measures aimed at preventing the 
outbreak of nuclear war, 

1. Considers that the solemn declarations 
by two nuclear-weapon States made or reite¬ 
rated at the Twelfth Special Session of the 
General Assembly, the Second Special Ses¬ 
sion Devoted to Disarmament, concerning 
their respective obligations not to be the 
first to use nuclear weapons offer an impor¬ 
tant avenue to decrease the danger of nuc¬ 
lear war; 

2. Expresses the hope that those nuclear- 
weapon States which have not yet done so 
would consider making similar declarations 
with respect to not being the first to use 
nuclear weapons. 


CONVENTION ON THE PROHIBITION 
OF THE USE OF NUCLEAR WEAPONS 


The General Assembly, 

Alarmed by the threat to the survival of 
mankind and to the life-sustaining system 
posed bv nuclear weapons and by their use, 
inherent in concepts of ddterrence. 


Conscious of an increased danger of 
nuclear war as a result of the intensification 
of the nuclear-arms race and the serious 
deterioration of the international situation. 
Convinced that nuclear disarmament is 




essential for the prevention of nuclear war 
and for the strengthening of international 
peace and security, 

Further convinced that a prohibition of 
the use or threat of use of nuclear weapons 
would be a step towards the complete eli¬ 
mination of nuclear weapons leading to 
general and complete disarmament under 
strict and effective international control, 

Recalling its declaration, contained in 
paragraph 58 of the Final Document of the 
Tenth Special Session of the General As¬ 
sembly, that all States should actively par¬ 
ticipate in efforts to bring about conditions 
in international relations among States in 
which a code of peaceful conduct of na¬ 
tions in international affairs could be agreed 
upon and which would preclude the use or 
threat of use of nuclear weapons. 

Reaffirming the declaration that the use 
of nuclear weapons would be a violation 
of the Charter of the United Nations and 
a crime against humanity, contained in its 
resolutions 1653 (XVI) of 24 November 
1961, 33/71 B of 14 December 1978, 34/83 G 


of J1 December 1979, 36/!^ b^of l^De- 
cember 1980 and 36/92 I of 9 Dwember 
1981, 

Noting with regret that the Committee 
on Disarmament, during its session in 1983, 
was not able to undertake negotiations 
with a view to achieving agreement on an 
international convention prohibiting the use 
or threat of use of nuclear weapons under 
any circumstances, taking as a basis the 
text contained in General Assembly resolu¬ 
tion 37/100 C of 13 December 1982, 

1. Reiterates Its request to the Conferen¬ 
ce on Disarmament to commence negotia¬ 
tions, as a matter of priority, in order to 
achieve agreement of an international con¬ 
vention prohibition the use or threat of use 
of nuclear weapons under any circumstan¬ 
ces, taking as a basis the annexed draft 
Convention on the Prohibition of the Use 
of Nuclear Weapons; 

2. Further requests the Conference on Di¬ 
sarmament to report on the results of those 
negotiations to the General Assembly at its 
Thirty-Ninth Session. 


ANNEX 

DRAFT CONVENTION OF THE PROHIBITION 
OF THE USE OF NUCLEAR WEAPONS 


The States Parties to This Convention, 

Alarmed by the threat to the very survi¬ 
val of mankind posed by the existence of 
nuclear weapons. 

Convinced that any use of nuclear wea¬ 
pons constitutes a violation of the Charter 
of the Unilea Naiions and a crime against 
humanity. 

Convinced that this Convention would be 
a step towards the complete elimination of 
nuclear weapons leading to general and 
complete disarmament under strict and 
effective international control. 

Determined to continue negotiations for 
the achievement of this goal. 

Have agreed as follows: 

Article 1 

The States Parties to this Convention so¬ 
lemnly undertake not to use or threaten to 
use nuclear weapons under any circum¬ 
stances. 

Article 2 

This Convention shall be of unlimited 
duration. 

Article 3 

1. This Convention shall be open to all 
States for signature. Any State which does 
not sign the Convention before its entry 
into force in accordance with paragraph 3 
of this Article may accede to it at any 
time. 

2. This Convention shall be subject to 
ratification by signatory States. Instruments 
of ratification or accession shall be deposi¬ 


ted with the Secretary-General of the Uni¬ 
ted Nations. 

3. This Convention shall enter into force 
on the deposit of instruments of ratification 
1^ twenty-five Government, including the 
Governments of the five nuclear-weapon 
States, m accordance with paragraph 2 of 
this Article. 

4. For states whose instruments of rati¬ 
fication or accession are deposited after the 
entry into force of this convention, it shall 
enter into force on the date of the deposit 
of their instruments of ratification or ac¬ 
cession 

5. The depositary shall promptly inform 
all signatory and acceding States of the 
date of each signature, the date of .deposit 
of each instrument of ratification or accessi¬ 
on and the date of the entry into force of 
this Convention, as well as of the receipt 
of other notices. 

6 This Convention shall be registered 
by the depositary in accordance with Article 
102 of the Charter of the United Nations. ^ 

Article 4 

This Convention, of which the Arabic, 
Chinese, English, French, Russian and Spa¬ 
nish texts are equall authentic, shall be 
deposited with the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations, who shall send duly certi¬ 
fied copies thereof to the Governments of 
the signatory and, acceding States. 

IN WITNESS WHEREbF, the undersig¬ 
ned, being duly authoriied thereto by their 
respective Governments, have sign^ this 
ConventiMiv opened for signature at 
on the day of 

one thousand nine bundred and • 



IMMEDIATE CESSATIOH AMD PROHMITldN OF NUCLEAR-¥rEAPON TESTS 


The General Assembly, 

Deeply concerned over the continuing 
nuclear-arms race and the growing danger 
of nuclear war, 

Convinced that the conclusion of a mul¬ 
tilateral treaty on the prohibition of nuclear- 
weapon tests by all States would constitute 
a vita! element for the success of efforts to 
halt and reverse the nuclear-arms race and 
the qualitative improvement of nuclear wea¬ 
pons, and to prevent the expansion of exist- 
' mg nuclear arsenals and the spread of nuc¬ 
lear weapons to additional countries. 
Convinced also that the elaboration of 
such a treaty is the task of the highest prio¬ 
rity and should not be made dependent on 
the attainment of any other measure in the 
field of disarmament, 

Deploring that the Committee on Disar¬ 
mament has to date been unable to carry 


out negotiations with a view to reaching 
agreement on such a treaty. 

Recalling its previous resolutions on this 
subject, 

1. Urges all States to exert all efforts 
for the speediest elaboration of a multilate¬ 
ral treaty on the prohibition of nuclear-wea¬ 
pon tests by all States; 

2. Urges the Conference on Disarmament 
to proceed promptly to negotiations with 
a view to elaborating such a treaty as a 
matter of the highest priority, taking into 
account all existing drafts and proposals 
and future initiatives, and for that purpose 
to assign to its subsidiary body a negotiat¬ 
ing mandate under an appropriate item of 
its agenda; 

3. Decides to include in the provisional 
agenda of its Thirty-Ninth Session an item 
entitled “Implementation of General Assemb¬ 
ly Resolution 38/72 of 15 December 1983". 


FROHIBITION OF THE NUCLEAR NEUTRON WEAPON 


The General Assembly, 

Recalling paragraph 50 of the Final Do¬ 
cument of the Tenth Special Session of the 
General Assembly, in which it is slated that 
.the achievement of nuclear disarmament will 
' require urgent negotiation of agreements, 
inter alia, for the cessation of the qualitati¬ 
ve improvement and development of nuclear- 
weapon systems, which is especially empha¬ 
sized m paragraph 50 (a) of the Final Do¬ 
cument, 

Stressing that the nuclear neutron wea¬ 
pon represents a further step in the quali¬ 
tative arms race in the field of nuclear wea¬ 
pons. 

Reaffirming its resolutions 36/92 K of 
9 December 1981 and 37/78 E of 9 Decem¬ 
ber 1982, 

Sharing the world-wide concern expres¬ 
sed by Member States, as well as by non¬ 
governmental organizations, about the con¬ 
tinued and expanded production and intro¬ 
duction of the nuclear neutron weapon in 
^Hilary arsenals, which escalates the nucle- 
^ar-arms race and significantly lowers the 
threshold of nuclear war, 

Aware of the inhuman effects of that 
weapon, which constitutes a grave threat, 
particularly to ttie unprotected civilian po¬ 
pulation, 

Noting the consideration of issues con¬ 
nected with the cessation of the nuclear- 
arms race and nuclear disarmament, as well 
as the peohibitioD of the nuclear neutron 


weapon by the Committee on Disarmament 
in 1983, 

Regretting that the Committee on Disar¬ 
mament was not able to reach agreement on 
the commencement of negotiations on the 
cessation of Uie nuclear-arms race and nuc¬ 
lear disarmament or on the prohibition of 
the nuclear neutron weapon in an appropria¬ 
te organizational framework, 

1. Reaffirms its request to the Conferen¬ 
ce on Disarmament to start without delay 
negotiations within an appropriate organi¬ 
zational framework with a view to conclud¬ 
ing a convention on the prohibition of the 
development, production, stockpiling, deploy¬ 
ment and use of nuclear neutron weapons 
as an organic element of negotiations, as 
envisaged in paragraph 50 of the Final Do¬ 
cument of the Tenth Special Session of the 
General Assembly; 

2. Requests the Secretary-General to 
transmit to the Conference on Disarmament 
all documents relating to the discussion of 
this question by the General Assembly at 
its Thirty-Eighth Session; 

3. Requests the Conference on Disarma¬ 
ment to submit a report on this qu^tionto 
the General Assembly at its Thirty-Ninth 
Session; 

4. Decides to include in the provisional 
agenda of Its Thirty-Ninth Session the item 
entitled “Prohibition of the Nuclear Neutron 
Weapon". 



IJ*' ' 


' if 


CHEMICAL AND BACTERIOLOGICAL (BIOLOGICAL| WEAPONS 

A 


PROHIBITION OF CHEMICAL AND BACTERIOLOGICAL WEAPONS 


The General Assembly, 

Recalling paragraph 75 of the Final Do¬ 
cument of the Tenth Special Session of the 
General Assembly,® which states that the 
complete and effective prohibition of the de¬ 
velopment, production and stockpiling of all 
chemical weapons and their destruction rep¬ 
resents one of the most urgent measures of 
disarmament. 

Referring to the unanimous and catego¬ 
rical reaffirmation by all Member States at 
the Twelfth Special Session of the General 
Assembly of the validity of the Final Docu- 
incnt of the. Tenth Special Session, 

Convinced of the need for the earliest 
conclusion of a convention on the prohibi¬ 
tion of the development, production and 
stockpiling of all chemical weapons and on 
their destruction, which would significantly 
contribute to general and complete disarma¬ 
ment under effective international control. 
Recalling its resolutions 36/96 B of 9 
December 1981 and 37/98 A of 13 Decem¬ 
ber 1982, 

Expressing profound concern at the in¬ 
tended production and deployment of binary 
chemical weapons. 

Taking into consideration the decision by 
the ('ommittee on Disarmament on the man¬ 
date for the Ad Hoc Working Group on 
Chemical Weapons,'® as well as the work of 
this Group during the session of the Corn- 


^ Resolution S-10/2. 

Official Records of the (Jetieral Assem- 
bly, Thirty-Eighth Session, Supplement No. 27 
(A/38/27), para.go 


mittce on Disarmament in 1983," 

Deeming it desirable for States to ref¬ 
rain from taking any action that could de¬ 
lay or further complicate negotiations. 

Aware that the qualitative improvement 
and development of chemical weapons comp¬ 
licate ongoing negotiations on the prohibi¬ 
tion of chemical weapons. 

Taking note of proposals on the creation 
of chemical-weapon-free zones aimed at fa¬ 
cilitating the complete prohibition of chemi¬ 
cal weapons, 

1. Reaffirms the necessity of the speedi¬ 
est elaboration and conclusion of a conven¬ 
tion on the prohibition of the development, 
production and stockpiling of all chemical 
weapons and on their destruction; 

2. Appeals to all States to facilitate ir 
every possible way the conclusion of such 
a convention; 

3. Urges the Conference on Disarmament 
to intensify the negotiations in the Ad Hoc 
Working Group on Chemical Weapons m 
fulfilment of its present mandate, to achieve 
accord on a chemical weapons convention at 
the earliest possible date and, for this pur¬ 
pose, to proceed immediately to drafting such 
a convention for submission to the General 
Assembly at its Thirty-Ninth Session; 

4. Reaffirms its call to all States to ref¬ 
rain from any action that could impede ne¬ 
gotiations on the prohibition of chemical 
weapons and spceifically to refrain from the 
production and deployment of binary and 
other new types of chemical weapons, as 
well as from stationing chemical weapons 
on the territory of other States. 

" Ibid., para. 79. 


B 

CHEMICAL AND BACTERIOLOGICAL (BIOLOGICAL] WEAPONS, 


The General Assembly, 

Recalling its previous resolutions relat¬ 
ing to the complete and effective prohibition 
of the development, production and stockpil¬ 
ing of all chemical weapons and to their 
desl ruction. 

Reaffirming the necessity of strict obser¬ 
vance by all States of the principles and 
objectives of the Protocol for the Prohibi¬ 
tion of the Use in War of Asphyxiating, 
Poisonous and Other Gases, and of Bacte¬ 
riological Methods of Warfare, signed at 
Geneva on 17 June 1925,'- and of the ad¬ 
herence by all States to the Convention on 
the Prohibition of the Development, Pro¬ 
duction and Stockpiling of Bacteriological 
(Biological) and Toxin Weapons and on 
Their Destruction, signed in Moscow, Lon¬ 
don and Washington on 10 April 1972,'^ 

League of Nations, Treaty Series, 
Vol. XCIV (1929), No. 2138, p. 65. 

Resolution 2826 (XXVI), annex. 


Having considered the report of the Com 
miltee on Disarmament,which includes, 
inter alia, the report of its Ad Hoc Work 
ing Group oh Chemical Weapons, 

Considering it necessary that all efforts 
be exerted for the resumption and successful) 
conclusion of negotiations on the prohibition 
of the development, production and stockpil¬ 
ing of all chemical weapons and on their 
destruction, 

1. Takes note of the work of the Commit 
fee on Disarmament during its se.ssion m 
1983 regarding the prohibition of cheinicel 
weapons, and in particular appreciates IIk 
work of its Ad Hoc Working Group on tlu' 
question and the, progress achieved therein, 

2. Expresses Its regret that an agreement 
on the complete and effective prohibition of 
the development, production and stockpiling 

" Official Records of the General Assem^ 
bly. Thirty-Eighth Session, Supplement No. 27 
(A/38/27). 







.of all chemical weapons and on their dest¬ 
ruction has not yet been elaborated; 

3. Urges the Conference on Disarma¬ 
ment, as a matter of high priority, to in¬ 
tensify, during its session in 1984, the ne¬ 
gotiations on such a convention, taking into 
account all existing proposals and future ini¬ 
tiatives with a view to the final elaboration 


of a convention at the earliest possible date 
and to re-establish its Ad Hoc Working 
Group on Chemical Weapons for this pur¬ 
pose; 

4. Requests the Conference on Disarma¬ 
ment to report on the results of its nego¬ 
tiations to the General Assembly at its 
Thirty-Ninth Session. 


PROHIBITION OF THE DEVELOPMENT AND MANUFACTURE OF NEW TYPES 
OF WEAPONS OF MASS DESTRUCTION AND NEW SYSTEMS OF SUCH 

WEAPONS 


y The General Assembly, 

Recalling its resolutions 3479 (XXX) of 
II December 1975, 31/74 of 10 December 
1976, 32/84 A of 12 December 1977, 33/66 
B of 14 December 1978, 34/79 of 11 Decem¬ 
ber 1979, 35/149 of 12 December 1980, 36/89 
of 9 December 1981 and 37/77 of 9 Decem¬ 
ber 1982 concerning the prohibition of new 
types of weapons of mass destruction. 
Bearing in mind the provisions of pa¬ 
ragraph 39 of the Final Document of the 
Tenth Special Session of the General As¬ 
sembly,'® according to which qualitative and 
quantitative disarmament measures are both 
important for halting the arms race and 
eilorts to that end must include negotiations 
on the limitation and cessation of the quali- 
uilive improvement of armaments, especial¬ 
ly weapons of mass destruction, and the 
development of new means of warfare, 
Recalling the decision contained in pa- 
figraph 77 of the Final Document to the 
ctlect that, in order to help prevent a qua¬ 
litative arms race and so that scientific and 
technological achievements might ultimately 
lie used solely for peaceful purposes, effec¬ 
tive measures should be taken to prevent the 
emergence of new types of weapons of mass 
destruction based on new scientific princip¬ 
les and achievements, and that efforts aimed 
il the prohibition of such new types and 
new systems of weapons of mass destruction 
should be appropriately pursued. 

Expressing once again Its firm belief, in 
the light of the decisions adopted at the 
lentil Special Session, in the importance of 
concluding an agreement or agreements to 
prevent the use of scientific and technologi- 
progress for the development of new ty- 
W' of weapons of mass destruction and new 
terns of such weapons, 

Noting that in the course of its session 
111 1983 the Committee on Disarmament 
considered the item entitled “New Types of 
Vv'iapons of Mass Destruction and New Sy- 
‘'tcins of Such Weapons; Radiological Wea¬ 
pons”, 

Convinced that all ways and means 
'-hould be utilized to prevent the deve¬ 
lopment and manufacture of new types of 
'^’Capons of mass destruction and new sys- 
letns of such weapons. 

Taking into consideration the part of the 

~^Resolution S-10/2. 


report of the Committee on Disarmament re¬ 
lating to this question,'® 

1. Requests the Conference on Disarma¬ 
ment, in the light of its existing priorities, 
to intensify negotiations, with the assistan¬ 
ce of qualified governmental experts, with 
a view to preparing a draft comprehensive 
agreement on the prohibition of the deve¬ 
lopment and manufacture of new types of 
weapons of mass destruction and new sy¬ 
stems of such weapons, and to draft possib¬ 
le agreements on particular types of such 
weapons; 

2. Once again urges all States to refrain 
from any action which could adversely affect 
the talks aimed at working out an agree¬ 
ment or agreements to prevent the emergen¬ 
ce of new types of weapons of mass dest¬ 
ruction and new systems of such weapons; 

3. Calls upon the States permanent mem¬ 
bers of the Security Council as well as upon 
other military significant States to make 
declarations, identical in substance, concern¬ 
ing the refusal to create new types of wea¬ 
pons of mass destruction and new systems 
of such weapons, as a first step towards the 
conclusion of a comprehersive agreement on 
this subject, bearing in mind that such decla¬ 
rations would be approved thereafter by a 
decision of the Security Council; 

4. Calls again upon all States to under¬ 
take efforts to ensure that ultimately scienti¬ 
fic and technological achievements may also 
be used solely for peaceful purposes; 

5. Requests the Secretary-General to 
transmit to the Conference on Disarmament 
all documents relating to the consideration 
of this item by the General Assembly at its 
Thirty-Eighth Session; 

6. Requests the Conference on Disarma¬ 
ment to submit a report on the results achie¬ 
ved to the General Assembly for considera¬ 
tion at its Thirty-Ninth Session; 

7. Decides to include in the provisional 
agenda of its Thirty-Ninth Session the item 
entitled “Prohibition of the Development and 
Manufacture of New Types of Weapons of 
Mass Destruction and New Systems of Such 
Weapons: Report of the Conference on Di¬ 
sarmament". 


'* Official Records of the General Assent- 
bly Thirty-Eighth Session, Supplement No. 27 
(Ami27), sect. Ill, paras. 81 and 84-86. 
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THE SITUATION IN OKENADA 


The General Assembly, 

Considering the statements made before 
the Security Council in connection with the 
situation in Grenada, 

Recalling the Declaration on Principles 
of International Law Concerning Friendly 
Relations and Cooperation Among States in 
accordance with the Charter of the United 
Nations,*^ 

Recalling also the Declaration on the 
Inadmissibility of Intervention and Interfe¬ 
rence in the Internal Affairs of States'* 
Reafiirniing the sovereign and inalienab¬ 
le right of Genada freely to determine its 
own political, economic and social system, 
and to develop its international relations 
without outside intervention, interference, 
subversion, coercion or threat in any form 
whatsoever, 

Deeply deploring the events in Grenada 
which led to the killing of the Prime Mini¬ 
ster. Mr. Maurice Bishop, and other promi¬ 
nent Grenadians, 

Bearing in mind that, in accordance with 
Articic 2, paragraph 4, of the Charter of the 
United Nations, all Member States arc ob¬ 
liged to refrain in their international rela¬ 
tions from the threat or use of force aga¬ 
inst the territorial integrity or political in¬ 
dependence of any State in any other man¬ 
ner inconsistent with the principles of the 
Charter, 

Resolution 2625 (XXV), annex. 


Gravely concerned at the military inter¬ 
vention taking place and determined to en¬ 
sure a speedy return to normalcy in Gre¬ 
nada, 

Conscious of the need for States to show 
consistent respect for the principles of the 
Charter, 

1. Deeply deplores the armed intervention 
in Grenada, which constitutes a flagrant 
violation of internatioribl law and of the 
independence, sovereignty and territorial in¬ 
tegrity of that State; 

2. Deplores the death of innocent civili¬ 
ans resulting from the armed intervention; 

3. Calls upon all States to show the 
strictest respect for the sovereignty, inde¬ 
pendence and territorial integrity of Gre¬ 
nada; 

4. Calls for an immediate cessation of 
the armed intervention and the immediate 
withdrawal of the foreign troops from Gre¬ 
nada; 

5. Requests that free elections be orga¬ 
nized as rapidly as possible to enable the 
people of Grenada to choose its government 
democratically; 

6. Requests the Secretary-General as a 
matter of urgency to assess the situation 
and to report back to the General Assembly 
within seventy-two hours. 

'* Resolution 36/103, annex. 


RESOLUTION 38/180D 
THE SITUATION IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


The General Assembly, 

Having discussed the item entitled “The 
Situation in the Middle East’’, 

Reaffirming its resolutions 36/226 A and 
B of 17 December 1981, ES-9/1 of 5 Feb¬ 
ruary 1982 and 37/123 F of 16 December 
1982, 

Recalling Security Council resolutions 
425 (1978) of 19 March 1978, 497 (1981) 
of 17 December 1981, 508 (1982) of 5 June 
1982, 509 (1982) of 6 June 1982, 511 (1982) 
of 18 June 1982, 512 (1982) of 19 June 
1982, 513 (1982) of 4 July 1982, 515 (1982) 
of 29 July 1982, 516 (1982) of 1 August 
1982, 517 (1982) of 4 August 1982,518 (1982) 
of 12 August 1982, 519 (1982) of 17 August 
1982, 520 (1982) of 17 September 1982 
and 521 (1982) of 19 September 1982, 
Taking note of the report of the Secreta¬ 
ry-General of 12 October 1982,'* 

Welcoming the world wide support exten¬ 
ded to the just cause of the Palestinian pe- 

'* A/37/525-S/15451. For the printed text, 
see Ojficial Records of the Security Council. 
Thirty-Seventh Year, Supplement for October, 
November and December 1982, Document 
S/15451. 


opie and the other Arab countries in their 
struggle against Israeli aggression and oc¬ 
cupation in order to achieve a comprehensi¬ 
ve, just and lasting peace in the Middle 
East and the full exercise by the Pafcstmian 
people of its inalienable national rights, as 
affirmed by previous resolutions of the Ge 
neral Assembly relating to the question oi 
Palestine and to the situation in the Middle 
East, 

Gravely concerned that the Arab and PaA 
leslinian territories occupied since 1967, m-f 
eluding Jerusalem, still remain under Israeli 
occupation, that the relevant resolutions of 
the United Nations have not been implemcn 
ted and that the Palestinian people is still 
denied the restoration of its land and tlv 
exercise of its inalienable national rights ir 
conformity with international law, as reaf¬ 
firmed by resolutions of the United Nations, 

Reaffirming the applicability of the Gene¬ 
va Convention relative to the Protection of 
Civilian Persons in Time of War, of 12 
August 1949, to all the occupied Palestinian 
ana other Arab territories, including Jeru¬ 
salem, 

Reiterating all relevant United Nations 
resolutions which emphasize that the acqui- 



sition of territory by force is inadmissible 
under the Charter of the United Nations and 
the principles of international law and that 
Israel must withdraw unconditionaliy from 
ail the Palestinian and other Arab territori¬ 
es occupied by Israei since 1967, including 
Jerusalem, 

Reaffirming further the imperative neces¬ 
sity of establishing a comprehensive, just 
and lasting peace in the region, based on 
full respect for the Charter and the principles 
of international law. 

Gravely concerned also at recent Israeli 
actions involving the escalation and expan- 
r Sion of the conflict in the region, which 
further violate the principles of internatio¬ 
nal law and endanger international peace 
and security, 

Recognizing the great importance of the 
time factor in the endeavours to achieve a 
comprehensive, just and lasting peace in 
the Middle East, 

1. Reaffirms its conviction that the ques¬ 
tion of Palestine is the core of the conflict 
in the Middle East and that no comprehen¬ 
sive, just and lasting peace in the region 
will be achieved without the full exercise by 
the Palestinian people of its inalienable na¬ 
tional rights and the immediate, uncondi¬ 
tional and total withdrawal of Israel from 
all the Palestinian and other occupied Arab 
territories; 

2. Reaffirms further that a just andcomp- 
lehensive settlement of the situation in the 
Middle East cannot be achieved with out 
I the participation on an equal footing of all 

the parlies to the conflict, including the Pa¬ 
lestine Liberation Organization, the repre¬ 
sen tatvc of the Palestinian people; 

3. Declares once more that peace in the 
Middle East is indivisible and must be ba¬ 
sed on a comprehensive, just and lasting 
solution of the Middle East problem, under 
the auspices and on the basis of relevant 
resolutions of the United Nations, which 
ensures the complete and unconditional 
iMthdrawal of Israel from the Palestinian 
and other Arab territories occupied since 
1967, including Jerusalem, and which enab¬ 
les the Palestinian people, under the leader¬ 
ship of the Palestine Liberation Organiza¬ 
tion, to exercise its inalienable rights, includ- 
■ng the right to return and the right to self- 
determination, national independence and 

'^lie establishment of its independent sovere¬ 
ign State in Palestine, in accordance with 
the resolutions of the United Nations rele¬ 
vant to the question of Palestine, in parti¬ 
cular General Assembly resolution ES-7/2of 
25) July 1980, 36/120 A to F of 10 December 
1981, 37/86 A to D of 10 December 1982 and 
37/86 E of 20 December 1982; 

4. Welcomes the Arab Peace Plan adopted 
unanimously at the Twelfth Arab Summit 
Conference, held at Fez, Morocco, on 25 
November 1981 and 6-9 September 1982;“ 

5. Condemns Israel’s continued occupa¬ 
tion of the Palestinian and other Arab ter¬ 
ritories, including Jerusalem, in violation of 
the Charter of the United Nations, the prin- 

I of inte rnational lav and the relevant 

“ See A/37/696.S/15510, annex. 


resolutions of the United Nations, and de¬ 
mands the immediate, unconditional and 
total withdrawal of Israel from all the ter¬ 
ritories occupied since June 1967; 

6. Rejects all agreements arrangements 
which violate the recognized rights of the 
Palestinian people and contradict the prin¬ 
ciples of just and comprehensive solutions 
to the Middle East problem to ensure the 
establismhent of a just peace in the area; 

7. Deplores Israel’s failure to comply 
with Security Council resolutions 476 (1980) 
of 30 Juno 1980 and 478 (1980) of 20 August 
1980 and General Assembly resolutions 
35/207 of 16 December 1980 and 36/226 A 
and B of 17 December 1981, determines 
that Israel’s decision to annex Jerusalem and 
to declare it as its "capital” as well as the 
measures to alter its physical character, de¬ 
mographic composition, institutional struc¬ 
ture and the status arc null and void and 
demands that they be rescinded immediate¬ 
ly, and calls upon all Member States, the 
specialized agencies and all other interna¬ 
tional organizations to abide by the present 
resolution and all other relevant resolutions, 
including Assembly resolutions 37/86 A to E; 

8. Condemns Israel’s aggression, policies 
and practices against the Palestinian people 
in the occupied Palestinian territories and 
outside these territories, particularly Palesti¬ 
nians in Lebanon, including the expropria¬ 
tion and annexation of territory, the estab¬ 
lishment of settlements, assassination at¬ 
tempts and other terrorist, aggressive and 
repressive measures, which are in violation 
of the Charter and the principles of inter¬ 
national law and the relevant internationaj 
conventions; 

9. Strongly condwans the imposition by 
Israel of its laws, jurisdiction and admi¬ 
nistration on the occupied Syrian Golajn 
Heights, its annexationist policies and pra¬ 
ctices, the establishment of settlements, the 
confiscation of lands, the diversion of water 
resources and the imposition of Israeli ci¬ 
tizenship on Syrian nationals, nad declares 
that all these measures are null and void 
and constitute a violation of the rules and 
principles of international law relevant to 
belligerent occupation, in particular the Ge¬ 
neva Convention relative to the Protection 
of Civilian Persons in Time of War, of 
12 August 1949; 

10. Considers that the agreements on 
strategic cooperation between the United Sta¬ 
tes of America and Israel signed on 30 No¬ 
vember 1981, together with the recent ac¬ 
cords concluded in this context, would en¬ 
courage Israel to pursue its aggressive and 
expansionist policies and practices in the 
Palestinian and other Arab territories oc¬ 
cupied since 1967, including Jerusalem, wo- 
Bld have adverse effects of efforts for the 
establishment of a comprehensive, just and 
lasting peace in the Middle East and would 
threaten the security of the region; 

11. Calls upon all States to put an end 
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to the flow to Israel of any military, econo¬ 
mic and financial aid, as well as of human 
resources, aimed at encouraging it to pur¬ 
sue its aggressive policies against the Arab 
countries and the Palestinian people; 

12. Strongly condemns the continuing and 
increasing collaboration between Israel and 
the racist regime of South Africa, especially 
in the economic, military and nuclear fields, 
which constitutes a hostile act against the 
African and Arab States and enables Israel 
to enhance its nuclear capabilities, thus 
subjecting the States of the region to nuc¬ 
lear blackmail; 

13 Reaffirms the call for the convening 
of an international peace conference on Uie 
Middle East, as specified in the paragraph 


5 of the Geneva Declaration on Palestine^' 
under the auspices of the United Nations 
and on the basis of relevant resolutions of 
the United Nations; 

14. Requests the Secretai^-General tore- 
port to the Security Council periodically on 
the development of the situation and to 
submit to the General Assembly at its Thir¬ 
ty-Ninth Session a comprehensive report 
covering the developments in the Middle 
East in all their aspects. 

Report of the international Conference 
on the Question of Palestine. Geneva. 29 Au~ 
gust-7 September 1983 (United Nations pu--* 
blication. Sales No. E.83.I.21) (A/CONF.l 14// 
42), chap. 1. A. 


RESOLUTION 38/180E 
THE SITUATION IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


The General Assembly, 

Having considered the item entitled “The 
Situation in the Middle East”, 

Recalling its resolutions 36/226 A of 17 
December 1981 and 37/123 F of 20 Decem¬ 
ber 1982, in which it slated, inter alia, its 
concern over certain factors which exacerbate 
the situation in the Middle East, 

Deeply concerned at the recent develop¬ 
ments in the Middle East and the critical 
situation confronting the region resulting 
from the continued escalation of Israeli po¬ 
licy of aggression, expansion and annexation 
in the region, 

Expressing grave concern over the conti¬ 
nued supply of modern arms and war ma¬ 
terials to Israel augmented by substantial 
economic aid, without which Israel’s policy 
of aggression and flouting United Nations 
resolutions could not be maintained. 

Deeply aware that the recent reported 
agreements following the memorandum of 
understanding between the United States 
and Israel will increase Israel's intransigence 
and its war potential and escalate its ex¬ 
pansionist and annexationist policies in the 


Palestinian and other Arab territories occu¬ 
pied since 1967, including Jerusalem, at the 
time it is defying United Nations resolu¬ 
tions, 

1. Declares, accordingly, the internatio¬ 
nal responsibility of any party or parties 
that supply Israel with arms or economic 
aid that augment its war potential; 

2. Expresses deep concern at and con¬ 
demns all steps which may result in aug¬ 
menting the capability of Israel and coiiln 
buting to its policy of aggression agamsi..| 
countries in the region; 

3. Demands that all Slates, particularly 
the United States of America, in the light 
of the said agreements, refrain from taking 
any step that would support Israel’s war 
capabilities, and, consequently, its aggressi 
ve acts, whether in the Palestinian and ot¬ 
her Arab territories occupied since 1967 or 
against countries in the region; 

4. Calls upon all States to review, in tin- 
light of the present resolution, any agree 
ment, whether military, economic 0 £ other¬ 
wise, concluded with Israel. 


QUESTION OF FALESTINE 


The General Assembly, 

Recalling its resolution 36/120 C of 10 
December 1981, in which it decided to con¬ 
vene, under the auspices of the United Na¬ 
tions, at International Conference on the 
Question of Palestine on the basis of its 
resolution ES-7/2 of 29 July 1980, 

Recalling also its resolution 37/86 C of 
10 December 1982 in which it. Inter alia, 
reiterated the responsibility of the United 
Nations to strive for a lasting peace in the 
Middle East through a just solution of the 
problem of Palestine, 

Having considered the report of the In¬ 
ternational Conference on the Question of 
Palestine, held at Geneva from 29 August 
to 7 September 1983,^2 

•■‘2 A/CONF.l 14/42. 


Convinced that the Conference, in having 
adopted by acclamation the Geneva DeclaT 
ration on Palestine^* and the Programme 
of Action for the Achievement of Palestinian 
Rights, made an important and positi\'' 
contribution to the attainment of a compre 
hensive, just and durable peace in tl-.< 
Middle East through a just solution to 
problem of Palestine, the core of the Arab 
Israeli conflict. 

Conscious of the importance of the liiru 
factor in achieving a just solution to the 
problem of Palestine, 

1. Takes note with satisfaction of the re¬ 
port of the International Conference on the 
Question of Palestine; 

2. Endorses the Geneva Declaration on 

® Ibid., chap. I, sect. A. 







Palestine, adopted by acclamation on 7 
September 1983; 

3. Welcomes and endorses the call for 
convening an International Peace Conferen¬ 
ce on the Middle East in conformity with 
the following guidelines: 

(a) The attainment by the Palestinian 
people of its legitimate inalienable rights, 
including the right to return to self-deter¬ 
mination and the right to establish its own 
independent State in Palestine; 

(b) The right of the Palestine Liberation 
Oiganization, the representative of the Pa¬ 
lestinian people, to participate on an equal 
jilting with other parties in all efforts, de- 
fiherations and conferences in the Middle 
Hast; 

(c) The need to pul an end to Israel’s 
occupation of the Arab territories, in ac¬ 
cordance with the principle of the inadmis- 
‘•ibility of the acquisition of territory by for¬ 
ce, and, consequently, the need to secure Is¬ 
rael withdrawal from the territories occu¬ 
pied since 1967, including Jerusalem; 

(d) The need to oppose and reject such 
Isiaeli policies and practices in the occu¬ 
pied territories, including Jerusalem, and any 
de facto situation created by Israel as are 
contrary to international law and relevant 
11'll ted Nations resolutions, particularly the 
csLiblishinent of settlements, as these poli- 
I les and practices constitute major obstacles 
to the achievement of peace in the Middle 
I list, 

(e) The need to reaffirm as null and 

d all legislative and administrative mca- 


f4t 

sures and actions taken by Israel, the occu¬ 
pying Power, which have altered or pur¬ 
ported to alter the character and status of 
the Holy City of Jerusalem, including the 
expropriation of land and property situated 
thereon, and in particular the so-cajled “Ba¬ 
sic Law” on Jerusalem and the proclamation 
of Jerusalem as the capital of Israel; 

(f) The right of all States in the region 
to existence within secure and international¬ 
ly recognized boundaries, with justice and se¬ 
curity for all the people, the sine qua non 
of which is the recognition and attainment 
of the legitimate, inalienable rights of the 
Palestinian people as stated in subparag¬ 
raph (a) above; 

4. Invites all parties to the Arab-Israeli 
conflict, including Ihe Palestine Liberation 
Organization, as well as the United States 
of America, the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics and other concerned States, to 
participate in the International Peace Con¬ 
ference on the Middle East on an equal 
footing and with equal rights; 

5. Requests the Secretary-General, in con¬ 
sultation with the Security Council, urgently 
to undertake preparatory measures to con¬ 
vene the Confeiencc; 

G. Invites the Security Council to facili¬ 
tate the Organization of the Conference; 

7. Also requests the Secretary-General to 
report on his efforts no later than 15 March 
1984; 

8. Decides to consider at its Thirty-Ninth 
Session the leport of the Secretary-General 
on the Conference. 


IMPLEMENTATION OF SECURITY COUNCIL RESOLUTION 435 (1978) 

(QUESTION OF NAMIBIA] 


The General Assembly, 

Indignant at South Africa’s refusal to 
• oiiiply with Security Council resolutions 385 
(1976) of 30 January 1976, 431 (1978) of 
2/ July 1978, 435 (1978) of 29 September 
1918, 439 (1978) of 13 November 1978 and 
5U (1983) of 31 May 1983 and at itsma- 
iiDLuvrcs aimed at gaining international re- 
(ojjnition for illegitimate groups which it 
Ill's installed in Namibia and wnich aresub- 
^'lent to Pretoria’s interests in order to 
maintain its policies of domination and 
‘‘M'loitation of the people and natural re- 
''I'liices of Namibia, 

Reaffirming the imperative need to proce- 
without any further delay with the imp- 
k'licntation of Security Council resolution 
t'5 (1978), which, together with Council 
'i''olution 385 (1976), is the only basis for 
^ peaceful settlement of the question of 
Namibia, 

Condemning the attempts by South At- 
ri' J and the United States of America to 
eontinue to deny the Namibian people their 
’^alienable right to self-determination and 
independence by linking the independence 
ni Namibia with totally irrelevant and ext- 
(yaneous issues, 

. Reaffirming that the Cuban forces are 
m Angola by a sovereign act of the Go¬ 


vernment of Angola, in accordance with the 
provisions of the Charter of the United Na¬ 
tions, and that the attempts to link their 
withdrawal from that country with Nami¬ 
bia’s independence constitute interference in 
the internal affairs of Angola, 

Reaffirming that the only parties to the 
conflict in Namibia arc, on the one hand, 
the Namibian people represented by the So¬ 
uth West Africa People’s Organization, their 
sole and authentic represantative, and, on the 
other, the racist South African regime, which 
illegally occupies Namibia, 

Recalling its request to the Security Co¬ 
uncil, in the light of the serious threat to 
international peace and security posed by 
South Africa, to respond positively to the 
overwhelming demand of the international 
community by immediately imposing com¬ 
prehensive mandatory sanctions against that 
country as provided for in Chapter VII of 
the Charter of the United Nations, 

Recalling its call upon all States, in vi¬ 
ew of the threat to international peace and 
security posed by South Africa, to impose 
comprehensive mandatory sanctions against 
that country in accordance with the provi¬ 
sions of the Charter,** 

*♦ See General Assembly resolution ES/8-2 
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Taking note of the further reports of the 
Secretary-General dated 19 May 1983“ and 
29 August 1983“ concerning the implemen¬ 
tation of Security Council resolution 435 
(1978) and 439 (1978) concerning the ques¬ 
tion of Namibia, 

I. Strongly condemns South Africa for 
obstructing the implementation of Security 
Council resolution 385 (1976), 435 (1978), 
439 (1978) and 532 (1983) and for its ma¬ 
noeuvres, in contravention of those resolu¬ 
tions, designed to consolidate its colonial 
and neo-colonial interests at the expense of 
the legitimate aspirations of the Namibian 
people for genuine self-determination, free¬ 
dom and national independence in a united 
Namibia, 

2 Reaffirms the direct responsibility of 
the United. Nations for Namibia pending its 
achievement of genuine self-determination 
and national independence; 

3. Reiterates that Security Council reso¬ 
lution 435 (1978), in which the Council en¬ 
dorsed the United Nations plan for the in¬ 
dependence of Namibia, is the only basis for 
a peaceful settlement of the question of Na¬ 
mibia and demands its immediate and un¬ 
conditional implementation without qualifica¬ 
tion, modification or amendment or the in¬ 
troduction of extraneous and irrelevant is¬ 
sues of “linkage”, “parallelism” or “recip¬ 
rocity” insisted upon by the United States 
of America and South Africa; 

4. Emphasizes once again that the only 
parlies to the conflict m Namibia are, on 
the one hand, the Namibian people repre¬ 
sented by the South West Africa People’s 
Organization, their sole and authentic rep¬ 
resentative, and, on the other, the racist 
South African regime, which illegally occu¬ 
pies Namibia; 

5 Demands that South Africa urgently 
comply fully and unconditionally with the 
resolutions of the Security Council, in par¬ 
ticular resolutions 385 (1976) and 435 (1978) 


Official Records of the Security Council, 
Thirty-Eighth Year. Supplement for April, 
May and June 1983, Document S/15776. 

Ibid , Supplement for July, August and 
September 1983, Document S/15943. 



and subsequent resolutions of the Council 
relating to Namibia; 

6. Firmly rejects and condemns the per¬ 
sistent attempts by the United States and 
South Africa to establish any linkage or 
parallelism between the independence of Na¬ 
mibia and any extraneous and irrelevant 
issues, in particular the withdrawal of Cu¬ 
ban forces from Angola, and emphasizes 
unequivocally that such attempts are desig¬ 
ned to delay the decolonization process in 
Namibia and constitute interference in the 
internal affairs of Angola; 

7. Calls upon all States to condemn and 
reject any attempt to link the independency 
of Namibia with extraneous and irrelevant 
issues; 

8. Expresses Its dismay at the fact that 
the Security Council has been prevented by 
its three Western permanent members from 
adopting effective measures against South 
Africa in the discharge of its responsibilities 
for the maintenance of international peace 
and security, and considers that comprehen¬ 
sive and mandatory sanctions under Chap¬ 
ter Vll of the Charter, if universally and 
effectively implemented, would ensure South 
Africa’s compliance with the decisions of 
the United Nations; 

9. Requests the Security Council to exer¬ 
cise its authority with regard to the imple¬ 
mentation of its resolutions 385 (1976), 435 
(1978) and 532 (1983) so as to bring about 
the independence of Namibia without furt¬ 
her delay, and to act decisively against any 
dilatory manoeuvres and fraudulent schem^^ 
of the South African administration in N.^'* 
mibia aimed at frustrating the legitimate 
struggle of the Namibian people for inde¬ 
pendence; 

10. Urges the Security Council to impose 
comprehensive mandatory sanctions against 
the racist regime of South Africa under 
Chapter VII of the Charter of the Unded 
Nations, in order to ensure the total cessa¬ 
tion of all cooperation with that regime, par¬ 
ticularly in the military and nuclear fields, 
by Governments, corporations, institutions 
and individuals; 

11. Requests the Secretary-General to re¬ 
port to the General Assembly at its Tlnrlv- 
Ninths Session on the implementation of the 
present resolution. 


MEASURES TO BE TAKEN AGAINST NAZI, FASCIST 
AND NEO-FASCIST 
ACTIVITIES AND ALL OTHER FORMS 
OF TOTALITARIAN IDEOLOGIES AND PRACTICES BASED 
ON RACIAL INTOLERANCE, HATRED AND TERROR 


The General Assembly, 

Recalling that the United Nations emer¬ 
ged from the struggle against Nazism, fas¬ 
cism, aggression and foreign occupation, and 
that the peoples expressed their resolve in 
the Charter of the United Nations to save 
further generations from the scourge of war, 
Bearing In mind the suffering, destruction 


and death of millions of victims of aggre*;- 
sion, foreign occupation, Nazism and 
fascism. 

Recalling also the close relationship t)^*' 
ween all totalitarian ideologies and practi¬ 
ces based on racial or ethnic exclusiveness 
or intolerance, hatred and terror and sysle-, 
matic denial of human rights and fundamen-> 
tal freedoms. 


Cottsfderfng' that the fortieth anniversary 
of the victory over Nazism and fascism in 
the Second World War will occur in 1985 
and should serve to mobilize the efforts of 
the world community in its struggle against 
Nazi, fascist and neo-fascist and all other 
totalitarian ideologies and practices based 
on racial intolerance, hatred and terror, 
Reaffirming the purpose and principles 
laid down in the Charter, which are aimed 
at maintaining international peace and se¬ 
curity, developing friendly relations among 
nations based on respect for the principle of 
equal rights and self-determination of pe¬ 
oples, and achieving international coopera¬ 
tion in promoting and encouraging respect 
lor human rights and fundamental free¬ 
doms for all, 

Firmly convinced that the best bulwark 
against Nazism and racial discrimination is 
the establishment and maintenance of de- 
nocratic institutions, that the existence of 
genuine political, social and economic de¬ 
mocracy is an effective vaccine and an 
equally effective antidote against the forma¬ 
tion or development of Nazi movements and 
that a political system which is based on 
trccdom and effective participation by the 
people in the conduct of public affairs, and 
under which economic and social conditions 
.ire such as to ensure a decent standard of 
living for the population, ntakes it impossib¬ 
le for fascism Nazism or other ideologies 
li.ised on terror to succeed. 

Emphasizing that all totalitarian or other 
^oologies and practices, including Nazi, 
^scist and neo-fascist, based on racial or 
ethnic exclusiveness or intolerance, hatred, 
ttiror, or systematic denial of human rights 
•md fundamental freedoms, or which have 
such consequences, may jeopardize world 
peace and constitute obstacles to friendly 
lelations between States and to the reali- 
zition of human rights and fundamental 
Ircedoins, 

Reaffirming that the prosecution and pu¬ 
nishment of war crimes and crimes against 
pc,ice and humanity, as laid down in Ge¬ 
net al Assembly resolutions 3 (1) of 13 Feb¬ 
ruary 1946 and 95 (1) of 11 December 
I''-16, constitute a universal commitment for 
•ill States, 

Mindful of the principles of international 
"luneration in the detection, arrest, extra- 
<Sil'ion and punishment of persons guity of 
wir crimes and crimes against humanity, set 
f'ulh in General Assembly resolution 3074 
(.WVIII) of 3 December 1973, 

Recalling also its resolutions 2331 (XXII) 
18 December 1967, 2438 (XXIII) of 19 
ember 1968, 2545 ‘(XXIV) oi 11 Dccem- 
•'ur 1969. 2713 (XXV) of 15 December 1970, 
-839 (XXVI) of 18 December 1971, 34/24 
15 November 1979, 35/200 of 15 Decem- 
1980, 36/162 of 16 December 1981 and 
8'/179 of 17 December 1982, 

Recalling further the Declaration on So- 
fi<il Progress and Development,® the Uni- 
''d Nations Declaration on the Elimination 
of All Forms of Racial Discrimination,® 




” Resolution 2542 (XXIV). 
“ Resolution 1904 (XVIIl). 


the Declaration on the Granting of Inde¬ 
pendence to Colonial Countries and Peo¬ 
ples® and the Declaration on the Elinima- 
tion of All Forms of Intolerance and of 
Discrimination Based on Religion or Be¬ 
lief, ® 

Underlining the importance of the Uni¬ 
versal Declaration of Human Rights, the 
International Covenants on Human Rights'** 
the International Convention on the Elimi¬ 
nation of all Forms of Racial Discriminati¬ 
on** and the Convention on the Prevention 
and Punishment of the Crime of Genocide,** 

Acknowledging the fact that a number 
of States have established legal regulations 
which are suited to prevent the activities 
of Nazi, fascist and neo-fascist groups and 
organizations, 

Noting again with deep concern that the 
proponents of fascist ideologies have, in a 
number of countries, intensified their acti¬ 
vities and are increasingly coordinating 
them on an international scale, 

1. Again condemns all totalitarian or 
other ideologies and practices, m particular 
Nazi, fascist and neo-fascist, based on ra¬ 
cial or ethnic exclusiveness or iniolerance, 
hatred, terror, or systeniatic dcnuil of hu¬ 
man rights and fundamental freedoms, or 
which have such consequences, 

2. Notes that the fortieth anniversary of 
the conclusion of the Second World War 
will occur in 1985 and should serve to mo¬ 
bilize the efforts of the world community 
in its struggle against’the ideologies and 
practices descibed m paragraph 1 above; 

3. Calls upon States to assist each otlier 
in detecting, arresting and bringing to trial 
persons suspected of having committed war 
crimes and crimes against humanity and, if 
they arc found guilty, in punishing them; 

4. Urges all States to draw attention to 
the threats to democratic institutions by the 
above-mentioned ideologies and practices 
and to consider taking measures, in accor¬ 
dance willi their national constitutional 
systems and with the provisions of the Uni¬ 
versal Declaration of Human rights and the 
International Covenants on Human Rights, 
to prohibit or otherwise deter activities by 
groups or organizations or whoever is prac¬ 
tising (hose ideologies; 

5. Calls upon the appropriate specialized 
agencies, as well as intergovernmental and 
international non-governmental organizati¬ 
ons, to initiate or intensify measures against 
the ideologies and practices described in pa¬ 
ragraph 1 above; 

6. Invites Member States to adopt, in 
accordance with their national constitutio¬ 
nal systems and with the provisions of the 
Universal Declaration of Human Riglits and 
the International Covenants on Human 
Rights, as a matter of high priority, mea¬ 
sures declaring punishable by law any dis¬ 
semination of ideas based on racial supe- 

® Resolution 1514 (XV). 

Resolution 36/55. 

*' Resolution 217 A (III). 

** See resolution 2200 A (XXI), annex. 

** Resolution 2106 A (XX), annex. 

** Resolution 260 A (III), annex. 


nority or hatred and of war propaganda, 
including Nazi, fascist and neo-fascist ideo¬ 
logies; 

7. Appeals to all States that have not 
sot done so to ratify or to accede or give 
serious consideration to acceding to the In- 
Icrnational Covenants on Fiuman Rights, 
the Convention on the Prevention and Pu¬ 
nishment of the Crime of Genocide, the In¬ 
ternational Convention on the Elimiijation 
of All Forms of Racial Discrimination, the 
Convention on the Non-Applicability of 
Statutory Limitations to War Crimes and 
Crimes Against Humanity and the Inter¬ 
national Convention on the Suppression and 
Punishment of the Crime of apartheid; 

8. Calls one again upon all States to 


Resolution 2391 (XXII), annex. 

“ Resolution 3068 (XXVIII), annex. 


provide the Secretary-General with their 
comments on this question; 

9. Requests the Secretary-General to 
ensure that the Department of Public Infor¬ 
mation of the Secretariat pays attention to 
the dissemination of information on the for¬ 
thcoming fortieth anniversary of the conclu¬ 
sion of the Second World War, exposing the 
ideologies and practices described in para¬ 
graph I above; 

10. Reiterates Us request to the Commis¬ 
sion on Human Rights to consider this 
subject at its fortieth session; 

11. Requests the Secretary-General to 
submit a report, through the Economic and 
Social Council, to the General Assembly al* 
its Thirty-Ninth Session, in the light of the 
discussion that will take place in the Com¬ 
mission on Human Rights and on the ba¬ 
sis of Comments provided by States and 
international organizations. 


CIA — A VEHICLE OF INTERNATIONAL BRIGANDAGE AND 

TERRORISM 

(Continued from page 80) 

Soviet initiatives of the White House, emerging in the process as the 
chief vehicle for sowing division and distrust between the peoples of the 
world, and for aggravating international tensions. 

Speaking at Georgetown University on April 6, 1984, the White House 
chief again boasted: “We have... upgraded significantly our intelligence 
capabilities—restoring morale in the intelligence agencies, and increas¬ 
ing our capability to detect, analyze, and counter hostile intelligence 
threats.” 

Thus, crimes continue to be committed against individuals, political 
parties and organizations, and against states with the blessing of the 
most bellicose Administration in postwar America. But the day and 
the hour arc bound to come when the US Congress will be outraged, 
and public opinion in different countries will be scandalized by the now 
still clandestine CIA actions aimed against peace and mankind. These 
actions will inevitably be exposed and condemned. 


LEBANON: THE DIFFICULT ROAD TO PEACE 

(Continued from page 88) 

At the same time, the Soviet Union has never separated the Lebai^f* 
nese problem from the Middle East settlement package. It has invan 
ably supported Syria, a major counterforce to the US-Israeli plans, a> 
well as other Arab countries fighting for their national rights and inte¬ 
rests. 

Whereas the US policy in the Middle East, including Lebanon, ag 
gravates the situation in this explosive region, the policy of the Soviet 
Union is designed to eliminate the hotbeds of tension there and to uphold 
the sacred right of all nations to a free and independent life and a de¬ 
stiny of their own choice which, for example, is precisely the intent of the 
Soviet proposal to call a special international conference on the Middle 
East supported by the recent session of the UN General Assembly. The 
record of events shows the correctness and constructive character of the 
Soviet Union’s stance on a Middle East settlement. » 




DIALOGUE FOR PEACE 
AND SECURITY 


I n today's international situation, made extremely tense and complex and 
that not through its fault, the Soviet Union, together with other socialist 
states, continues its uphill struggle, one vital for the future of the planet, to 
improve the situation and bring about progress in decisive areas of cons¬ 
tructive diplomacy. This demonstrates the continuity of the general course 
of the peaceful foreign policy pursued by the CPSU and the Soviet govern¬ 
ment which is sustained and preserved in spite of the twists and turns in 
the policies of some capitalist countries, particularly the United States. 

The Soviet Union does not underrate or overrate the seriousness of the 
factors causing international tensions and impeding progress towards disar¬ 
mament, that central problem of eliminating the danger of military ca¬ 
tastrophe and of concentrating efforts to solve the increasingly pressing 
global problems as part of the cardinal task of turning funds and resources 
towards the peaceful development of mankind. 

The close interconnection between disarmament and development was 
noted in a letter sent by Andrei Gromyko on behalf of the Soviet govern¬ 
ment to UN Secretary-General Javier Perez de Cuellar. It stresses that the 
sooner the military conveyors are slowed down and then stopped and the 
squandering of vast intellectual and material resources on the creation and 
stockpiling of new destruction weapons is ended, the more successful and 
rapid the economic and social progress of all states and peoples will be. 

Disarmament as a practical task at a time when the military-industrial 
complexes in the leading capitalist states are turning out more weaponry 
than ever before? Is this a viable and realistic goat in the present context? 
These are the questions one cannot help asking oneself considering the 
complexity and tensions in the world today. 

Throughout its history the Soviet Union's peaceful initiatives and cons¬ 
tructive proposals prompted by the line for peaceful coexistence between 
states with different social systems have invariably encountered obstacles 
and difficulties. Even in the heyday of detente, i. e., in the early half of 
the 1970s, there were some crisis situations in which imperialist circles re¬ 
sorted to arms. One example is the US armed intervention in Indochina. 
Even in that period the arms race continued, spurred on by the leading 
NATO states for economic and political reasons. 

The Soviet Union and its allies had to be mindful of that to maintain 
the necessary level of defences in the absence of understandings and ag¬ 
reements substantially curtailing the arms race. Nevertheless, the persistent 
efforts of the socialist countries in the 1970s went a long way to lessen the 
threat of a nuclear conflict and restrain the race in the most dangerous types 
of weapons. 

The Treaty* on the Limitation of Strategic Offensive Arms signed bet¬ 
ween the USSR and the USA in Vienna in June 1979 (SALT-2) for the first 
time created direct prerequisites for further steps towards actual disarma¬ 
ment. This is precisely why it met with fierce resistance on the part of the 
reactionary American bourgeoisie circles, which would not hear about ag¬ 
reements with the Soviet Union, least of all in the disarmament field. These 
circles managed to influence considerable social strata in the USA and bring 
to power a group of people who think along extreme militaristic lines. 

What are the consequences for the constructive international line of the 
USSR and the other socialist countries of the spurt in the arms race, the 
anticommunist "crusades", the use of military force in the Middle East, 
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Central America and other brazen, aggressive acts of the present US Ad¬ 
ministration? 

"All this forces us," stresses General Secretary of the CPSU Central 
Committee, Chairman of the Presidium of the USSR Supreme Soviet Kons¬ 
tantin Chernenko, "to pay the gravest attention to strengthening our co¬ 
untry's defences". This has invariably been done and is now being done. 
No military adventurists will ever catch us off guard, and no potential ag¬ 
gressor can hope to escape a crushing retaliatory strike should it encroach 
in this way on the vital interests of the USSR and our allies. 

At the same time, the complexity of the situation makes jf necessary to 
double and even treble efforts in pursuing a policy of peace and inter¬ 
national cooperation, in promoting serious and honest political dialogue, 
links and contacts with all those who are really concerned over the tense 
world situation and are ready to act or support actions to normalize and 
stabilize the situation and improve the international atmosphere. 

At the very least, it is a matter of restoring the atmosphere of confidence 
between sfates and governments that began to be cultivated and developed 
in the context of detente and contributed towards successful search for the 
solution of topical international problems. It will be recalled that detente 
originated on the European continent. The US ruling circles had to respond 
to the thaw, born in Europe, in the relations between states with different 
social systems. 

These trends have not been consigned to the past, as is witnessed by 
the official visits to the USSR by heads of state, and foreign ministers of Spa¬ 
in, France, Australia, Italy, the FRG and Britain that have taken place or are 
due to take place in the near future. 

How should one read the developments taking place today? The belli¬ 
cose, militaristic line which the US Administration is trying to foist as a 
"common platform" on all capitalist countries through the instrument of 
NATO and other military-political alliances and other levers, is not bringing 
the desired results, although the ambitions of the initiators of these plans 
are far-reaching. As the US President's visit fo China has demonstrated, 
Washington would like that country to "share" its brazen strategy in spite 
of the fact that no sovereign country, for reasons understandable in our 
day and age, would agree to be a pawn in the hands of militaristic leaders 
of a country across the ocean. 

In the NATO camp, differences and frictions are increasing rather than 
decreasing due to the brazen US attempts to impinge upon its allies' rights 
and interests under the pretext of the need to intensify confrontation with 
the USSR. Speaking early in May US Secretary of State George Shultz 
declared that the attempts to make the allies observe American legislation 
on the sale of up-to-date goods and high technology to the socialist and 
the developing countries give rise to differences that threaten "the moral 
foundation of our common defense", in his words these differences could 
be more serious than those of tariffs, quotas, etc., which characterizes the 
competition on the capitalist markets. That is a significant admission I 

And while there are those in Washington who are prepared to think 
about unleashing a "limited" nuclear war (in Europe, though, and not on US 
territory), other Western governments close to them view these "scenarios" 
with some concern, even if they do not always publicly voice it. 

During a recent press conference the US President expressed puzzle¬ 
ment over the fact that many people linked their concern about the threat 
of a nuclear war with the actions of his Administration and called on it to 
change its foreign policy. However, things did not go beyond "puzzle¬ 
ment". While changing somewhat the verbal tonality of his statements about 
relations with the Soviet Union, the White House incumbent and his Admi¬ 
nistration have done nothing fo blunt the militaristic edge of their policy. On 
the contrary, in Central America, for example, they have demonstrated a 
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penchant for using military force that incurred the condemnation on the part 
of the majority of the senators when it became known that the CIA was 
mining Nicaraguan coastal wafers. 

In effect what we are seeing is growing international isolation of the 
US government in its present course. And this in spite of the fact that some 
capitalist countries are inclined to yield to pressure from the USA, in spite of 
the "anti-Sovietism syndrome" that is increasing due to short-sighted poli¬ 
tical calculations, as is manifested, for example, in the encouragement of 
revenge-seekers in the FRG. 

Thus, Washington has failed to create a "common anti-Soviet front", and 
not because it has not been acting "cleverly enough". There are far more 
serious root causes that upset the plans of the latter-day "crusaders". 

One such factor is the reality of the nuclear age. The other is inter-im¬ 
perialist contradictions that, far from easing, are increasing due to objective 
reasons. Yet another tangible factor is the growing activity of the world 
public at large against the military threat. 

it is by taking into account these and other factors at work in the world 
today that the Soviet Union and the other socialist states are able to counter 
the line of the aggressive imperialist circles by developing and implement¬ 
ing their strategy of "peaceful offensive". 

It is obvious, however, that peace cannot be secured by good wishes 
alone. As the Soviet side has pointed out, a turn towards stronger peace, 
limitation on the arms race and broader international cooperation can only 
be brought about by persistent and massive efforts of all those who are 
really interested in it. 

Konstantin Chernenko pointed out, in a talk with Hans-Jochen Vogel, 
Member of the Presidium of the West German Social Democratic Party and 
Chairman of the SDPG faction in the Bundestag, that the USSR, in its efforts 
to avert a nuclear catastrophe and bring about a turn for the better in 
world developments, is ready to act together with ail political cuid social 
forces and ail governments which share the same goal. 

Far be it from us to perceive the international reality today in black and 
white. We are aware that some government circles and governments in the 
West understand the risky character of Washington's present course but for 
various reasons hesitate to respond to the initiatives of the socialist count¬ 
ries. There is a measure of prejudice and insufficient understanding of the 
meaning of these initiatives and proposals. That is why constant businesslike 
and serious exchange of opinions must go on. In putting forward its propo¬ 
sals, the USSR stresses that it is ready to consider reciprocal proposals and 
recommendations and take into account the other side's view. 

It is logical that a drastic improvement of the situation in Europe is focal 
to such a dialogue. The dangers in Europe have obviously increased. The 
deployment of new American medium-range missiles further undermines 
the already precarious state of security on the continent. American first-strike 
weapons are being moved into battle positions. These weapons are in the 
hands of those who still entertain delirious ideas about unleashing and 
waging a limited nuclear war, who are seeking to spread the nuclear arms 
race to outer space. 

Nor can one ignore the fact that certain circles in Western Europe, with 
US connivance,* are hatching plans of lifting all the bans on the production 
of modern weapons imposed on West Germany. And some people in Bonn 
itself, not content with such a prospect, have resumed talk about giving 
the FRG access to nuclear weapons. 

In summation, then, the sources and hotbeds of existing dangers and 
the need to eliminate them must be clear to all those who sincerely want 
to see the European situation improved. 

As for the USSR and its allies, they cannot just look on as the FRG is 
being turned into a US nuclear bridgehead, because it poses a real threat 
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to their security. The process, though well advanced, has not gone so far 
as to be irreversible. And some notable shifts are taking place inside the 
FRG where a clear majority of people now resent the extremely dangerous 
role which NATO has assigned for their country. 

The USSR has repeatedly expressed its conviction that it could fruitfully 
cooperate with the FRC in the economic and political fields. There are op¬ 
portunities for that, but they should be cherished and expanded towards 
mutual interest, and not undermined. For obvious reasons the FRG would 
be the earliest loser from increased tensions in Europe. 

What can be more natural than promoting mutually beneficial relations 
between countries of the same large geographical region? The FRG, Fran¬ 
ce, Britain, Italy, Spain, Greece, Holland, Belgium and Portugal would stand 
to gain from the development of such ties with the socialist countries, par¬ 
ticularly in the context of sharpening rivalry in the capitalist world. And to 
each of these countries the USSR can offer—and does offer—concrete areas 
of business cooperation. 

One can cite as a model Soviet-Finnish relations that have brought trade 
between the two countries to a high level, and established fruitful ties and 
contacts in other fields. The visit of President Mauno Koivisto of Finland 
to the USSR late in April offered a new chance for continued personal con¬ 
tents between the two countries' leaders and helped them to work together 
to strengthen peace and international security. 

Officials from West European NATO countries come to Moscow for an 
exchange of views. The USSR has never rejected such contacts, all the 
more so since many initiatives and proposals of the socialist countries are 
addressed to NATO governments. Such contacts are undoubtedly necessary 
and can be useful in spite of the different views the sides may have on va¬ 
rious aspects of the European and world situation. In these conditions their 
interest in promoting such dialogue with the USSR is prompted in large mea¬ 
sure by the growing awareness in Western states of the dangers of further 
increasing international tensions as reflected in many public speeches of 
Western politicians. 

The role and weight of the Soviet Union in the world provide a broad 
framework for such an exchange of opinion, inducing Western leaders com¬ 
ing to Moscow to touch upon many questions in the political, economic and 
other spheres of international life. 

The peaceful and constructive initiatives being advanced by the USSR 
are addressed to the majority of governments and states. The USSR is not 
obsessed with blocs. Most importantly, upholding and strengthening peace 
requires large-scale collective efforts. Then even the most die-hard bour¬ 
geois opponents of fresh winds in politics will have to take these efforts in¬ 
to account. 

The discussions during these meetings and visits range over a wide spec¬ 
trum of questions of interest to both sides and reveal some areas of si¬ 
milar views and agreement. Examples are not far to seek. 

As a result of exchanges during the visit to the USSR by Italian Foreign 
Minister Giulio Andreotti, the sides came out in favour of the Geneva Con¬ 
ference on Disarmament discussing the substance of the problem of pre¬ 
venting the arms race in outer space and of making the nuclear non-proli¬ 
feration regime universal and more effective. They put on-record their in¬ 
tention to try to contribute towards an early drafting of a convention to eli¬ 
minate chemical weapons. 

The mutual interest of the USSR and Spain in detente and ensuring pea¬ 
ceful external conditions for the life and work of both peoples was express¬ 
ed during the official visit to the Soviet Union by King Juan Carlos I of 
Spain. 

Coordinating positions on these and other issues is essential for achiev¬ 
ing international accords to speed progress of disarmament. So, even 
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where there is a small but a real area for overcoming unresolved differen¬ 
ces and paving the way for successful talks, that area must be explored in 
every way. And this is what the USSR is doing. 

This stand of the USSR and the other Warsaw Treaty states was confir¬ 
med at the meeting of the Committee of Foreign Ministers of these states 
held in Budapest on April 19-20. The meeting expressed the firm conviction 
that there are no issues that cannot be resolved through negotiation on the 
basis of a constructive approach and the political will to achieve positive 
results. 

That calls for a patient approach, a readiness to take into account the 
legitimate interests of all parties to the negotiations. This is the basis of the 
Soviet Union's political dialogue with those Western states whose govern¬ 
ments share the fundamental goals and character of such an exchange of 
views. A growing number of Western governments would like to see a re¬ 
sumption of a constructive dialogue with the Soviet Union. Even bourgeois 
statesmen who until recently have kept silent about the matter are pro¬ 
nouncing themselves in favour of dialogue with the USSR. For example, the 
British Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher has recently come out with a num¬ 
ber of statements quite different from those made previously. 

To be sure, there is a considerable distance between declarations and 
practical actions. But it is precisely the purpose of political dialogue to as¬ 
certain the true intentions and the seriousness of statements in favour of de¬ 
tente and peace and to act on a constructive basis. 

Does this apply to a dialogue with the USA? The answer is a definite 
yes. The question is whether there exists today a real possibility for a fruit¬ 
ful dialogue with Washington. In the course of lengthy negotiations with the 
USA in Geneva on limiting and reducing strategic arms and on limiting 
nuclear arms in Europe the Soviet Union became convinced that the Ame¬ 
rican side is unwilling to come to an agreement based on the legitimate 
security interests of the USSR and the other Warsaw Treaty states. The ne¬ 
gotiations thus became meaningless. Washington's moves left no doubt that 
for the USA these negotiations were from the outset but a screen for pre¬ 
paring to deploy their new first-strike nuclear missiles in Western Europe. 

"Talks should be conducted not to divert attention, not to cover up 
militaristic preparations, but to achieve a genuine lowering of the level of 
nuclear confrontation in Europe and in the world. It is exactly such talks that 
the Soviet Union has always favoured," said Andrei Gromyko at a Kremlin 
luncheon in honour of Minister of Foreign Affairs of the FRG Hans-Dietrkh 
Genscher, 

The fact that Washington's obstructionist position has made talks on 
nuclear arms—European and strategic—impossible at the moment does not 
mean that the USA has no opportunities for making constructive efforts if 
Washington cared to give a thought to them. In the present-day interna¬ 
tional situation there are a number of signs showing that people in Europe 
and elsewhere want to find a way out of the extremely tense situation and 
to reduce the nuclear threat. And there are international forums offering a 
wide field for constructive diplomatic efforts. 

One such forum is the Stockholm Conference on Confidence- and Secu¬ 
rity-Building Measures and Disarmament in Europe. The USSR and the other 
socialist countries have put forward a wide range of proposals designed to 
fully implement the mandate of the Madrid meeting of the CSCE partici¬ 
pants given to the Stockholm Conference. An agreement on no first use of 
nuclear weapons and an agreement on the non-use of military force and 
the maintenance of relations of peace proposed by the Warsaw Treaty 
countries would be of crucial significance. 

The said proposals were met with interest in West European capitals, a 
fact which the US President was forced to reckon with. In his speech in the 
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Irish Pariiamenf on June 4, he came ouf in principle in favour of obiigafions 
on the non-use of force in Europe, but demanded concessions from the 
USSR in return. He spoke about the importance of measures which would 
erect "barriers against the use of force", however, he overlooked the well- 
known proposals of the socialist countries, participatory to the Stockholm 
Conference, on confidence-building measures in the military sphere. In short, 
this speech by the US President proves once again that by resorting to 
patent demagogy, Washington is trying to influence world public opinion 
in a bid to go on with the arms race. 

That is why still greater effort is needed to explain the,practical mean¬ 
ing and implications of the peaceful initiatives of the socialist countries. This 
is all the more important because the propaganda centres and services in 
the West are at pains to deprive the world public of truthful information 
about the corresponding international steps of the socialist countries. 

Today, as at the dawn of Soviet power, Soviet foreign policy actions are 
mainly addressed to the governments and the broad public circles, and to 
the peoples. The mounting antiwar movement makes it even more impor¬ 
tant to inform the public at large in various countries about the content and 
the meaning of the foreign policy actions of the USSR and the other social¬ 
ist countries. Peace supporters in the West increasingly favour broader con¬ 
tacts, links and dialogue with the Soviet public. The Soviet Peace Committee 
and other public organizations in the USSR are trying to meet these wishes 
and are expanding exchange of delegations, joint meetings and discussions 
with representatives of the public abroad. An important political dialogue is 
going on at that level too. 

Guided by the highly humane goals of its peaceful foreign policy, the 
Soviet Union, together with the other socialist countries, has invariably fa¬ 
voured a solution of pressing international problems not through diktat from 
a position of superior strength but through serious, constructive and equal 
negotiations. Today, when the aggressive US circles and some of their 
NATO allies have by their actions increased the danger of nuclear war which 
in the present tense situation would, regardless of the place where it starts 
and its scope, inevitably escalate into a world nuclear catastrophe, such ne¬ 
gotiations are more urgent than ever, particularly between states belonging 
to the opposite social systems. Recent events bring more and more con¬ 
vincing proof of the growing awareness of all this among capitalist as well 
as developing countries, thus creating certain prerequisites for a search for 
ways to resume a fruitful dialogue in order to avert the danger of nuclear 
war and to promote universal peace and security. The Soviet Union and the 
other socialist countries are trying to use these new opportunities tqt. the 
maximum. 

"There is no more important task today than the preservation of peace 
on earth and the prevention of a nuclear catastrophe", reads the declaration 
of the economic conference of the CMEA member countries. "Of extreme 
importance are the cessation of the arms race and the transition to the 
reduction thereof, and the maintenance of the military-strategic balance on 
increasingly lower levels. This is a vital condition for an improvement in the 
world economic situation as well. 

"The participants in the Conference are of the conviction that given 
strict observation of the principle of equality and equal security, the nuclear 
arms race can be halted and states can get down to taking workable nuclear 
disarmament measures. Political will and an honest, equal and constructive 
dialogue that would fake into account the security interests of ait countries 
are imperative for this. It is on such a basis that Ebrope wiU become 
completely free of medium-range and tactical nuclear weapons."' 


Pravda, June 16, 1984. 
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F orty years in the life of a people whose statehood has a history of 1,000 
years is a different span of time than in the life of an individual or a 
generation. Yet, looking back at the 40 years which have passed since the 
proclamation of the Manifesto of the Polish Committee of National Li¬ 
beration in Chelm, the first islet of free Poland, on July 22, 1944 we 
become aware of the enormous historical changes and qualitative trans¬ 
formations in the social system which determined Poland’s new place on 
Europe’s political map. 

In the face of the German aggression in September 1939 bourgeois 
Poland, hostile to practically all its neighbours, found itself alone mili¬ 
tarily and politically. Alliances concluded with France and Great Britain 
which committed those states to come to Poland’s rescue in the case of a 
threat to its independence proved nothing more than hollow declarations. 
The then Polish government’s attitude to military and political coopera¬ 
tion with the USSR is dramatically illustrated by a telegram of Foreign 
Minister Josef Beck to Poland’s ambassador in Berlin of May 2, 1939 
in which he said that “even a unilateral Soviet declaration on guarantees 
I would consider unacceptable to us.’’ 

The September 1939 debacle nullified once and for all the political 
concept of “balancing between Russia and Germany.’’ 

The experience of the war years and the occupation led different po¬ 
litical forces in Poland and abroad to a profound reassessment of their 
attitude to the USSR. However, only the country’s left-wing forces, which 
linked the future of a strong and independent Poland exclusively with 
radical democratic socio-political transformations in the country and with 
the reliance on unity and friendship with the Soviet Union, were equal 
to the task of a fundamental reorientation of Poland’s foreign policy. 
In its May 1, 1943 appeal to the people of occupied Poland the clandestine 
Polish Workers’ Party called for the creation of a government of freedom 
and democracy, a government of cooperation and alliance with the USSR, 
our eastern neighbour and ally in the struggle against Nazism. 

The creation on January I, 1944 of the Krajowa Rada Narodowa, 
followed by the setting up of the Polish Committee of National Libera¬ 
tion, was a step towards the realization of this concept. The Krajowa 
Rada Narodowa made the strength and continued existence of the Polish 
state as well as the welfare of its people contingent upon “the main¬ 
tenance of friendly relations with all peoples which have joined forces in 
the struggle against Nazism.” 

In its historic July 1944 Manifesto the Polish Committee of National 
Liberation solemnly declared: “A strong alliance with our immediate 
neighbours—the Soviet Union and Czechoslovakia—is to become the cor¬ 
nerstone of Poland’s foreign policy conducted by the Polish Committee of 
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National Liberation”. Poland’s activities in the international arena during 
the last 40 years have been in accordance with this basic premise. 

During the Second World War the criminal policies of Nazi invaders 
put the Polish people on the brink of annihilation. The liberation of Polish 
land by the victorious Soviet Army and the new Polish army, which 
fought side by side with it, opened up new historical possibilities before 
the Polish people. Blood shed together in the struggle with German fasc¬ 
ism tempered the Soviet-Polish brotherhood-in-arms, their alliance and 
friendship. 

During his May 4, 1984 visit to Moscow Wojcicch Jaruzelski, First 
Secretary of the PUWP Central Committee and Chairman of the PPR 
Council of Ministers, stressed; “The four decades of people’s Poland are 
also a chronicle of our friendship. Its roots can be found in the joint 
struggles of Russian and Polish revolutionaries, the 1905 Revolution and 
the Great October Socialist Revolution. But it stood its veritable test in 
the flames of the Second World War. The Soviet Union made a decisive 
contribution to the rout of fascism. The Red Army’s heroic feat saved 
Europe from destruction and liberated Poland.” 

Poland was reborn with a new social system and within new borders. 
Poland’s political leadership faced enormous problems in its home and 
foreign policy which called for immediate solution. The country had to 
make a fresh start in practically all fields: administration, the economy, 
health, education, culture and social life. 

The report submitted in 1947 by the Bureau on the Assessment of 
Damage Inflicted During the War said that 6,028,000 Polish citizens died 
during the Second World War. Out of this figure, 5,384,000 perished as 
a result of mass terror and genocide conducted by the Nazi invaders. 
Some 2,460,000 people were carted off to Germany to do forced labour. 
In addition, 2,478,000 Polish nationals were uprooted and evicted from 
their homes. Poland’s industry lost 50 per cent of its capacity as a re¬ 
sult of destruction and removal of plant and equipment to Germany. 
Poland lost about 40 per cent of its prewar national wealth. The country’s 
capital, Warsaw, was systematically destroyed and razed. 

These facts are worth recalling if only to give an idea about the 
beginnings of the new, people’s, Polish state. Traces of fascist atrocities 
against the people of Poland are still visible 40 years later and their 
aftermath is still felt and remembered by millions of Polish families which 
lost members during the war. 


T he birth of people’s Poland coincided with the collapse and the un¬ 
conditional surrender of the Third Reich, when the foundation was 
laid for a new stable territorial and political order in Europe which is 
frequently referred to as the “Yalta-Potsdam system” after the two major 
conferences of the “Big Three”. The decisions made at Yalta and Potsdam 
in 1945 were primarily designed to create reliable safeguards of peace in 
Europe on the principles of justice and democracy. 

From Poland’s perspective it is difficult to overestimate the significance 
of the decisions made at Yalta and Potsdam. Returning to its ancient 
ancestral lands in the West and North and delineating its eastern borders 
in accordance with the ethnographic principle, Poland was reborn as a 
nationally homogeneous state. For the first time in many centuries, Po¬ 
land was no longer “between two enemies”, a situation which even dur¬ 
ing the war determined the thinking of bourgeois Polish politicians both 
at home and those in exile in London. 

Of late official statements of certain Western politicians, especially 
US ones, increasingly call for a need “to review” the Yalta decisions. 
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Zbigniew Brzezinski, former US President’s national security adviser, 
even put forward the idea of an official abrogation of the accord con¬ 
cluded at Yalta. 

US Vice-President George Bush, in Vienna on September 21, 1983, 
and Secretary of State George Shultz, on January 18, 1984, at the opening 
of the Stockholm Conference on Confidence- and Security-Building Mea¬ 
sures and Disarmament in Europe stressed in connection with the Yalta 
accords that the United States “does not recognize the legitimacy of the 
artificially imposed division of Europe.” For many years the United States 
has been attacking the Yalta accords, presenting them as a source of evil. 
One thing is obvious: these attitudes of the present US Administration 
undermine the foundations of European peace and security laid down at 
Yalta and Potsdam and reaffirmed 30 years later, on August 1, 1975, in 
the Helsinki Final Act of the Conference on Security and Cooperation in 
Europe. For Poland this matter is of vital significance. 

The decisions reached at Yalta and Potsdam were designed to set up 
a security system which would effectively prevent Germany’s return to 
a policy of aggression. “It is our inflexible purpose”, ran the communique 
adopted on February 11, 1945 at Yalta, “to destroy German militarism 
and Nazism and ensure that Germany will never again be able to disturb 
the peace of the world.” This was also the idea behind the decisions on 
the policy of the anti-Hitler coalition towards Germany as well as the 
Declaration on Liberated Europe. 

A prominent feature at the Yalta and Potsdam Conferences was the 
elaboration of a common policy of the three powers on the re-establish¬ 
ment of Poland as a strong, free, independent and democratic state. The 
Yalta Conference revealed two opposite approaches to the Polish question. 
The Western powers were interested in the return to Poland of its bour¬ 
geois nationalist governments and refused to recognize the Provisional 
Government set up by the December 31, 1944 decree of the Krajowa Rada 
Narodowa. This government was recognized by the USSR (January 4, 
1945) and subsequently by Czechoslovakia (January 30, 1945) and Yugo¬ 
slavia (March 31, 1945). Under all sorts of pretexts the Western powers 
also avoided a clear-cut decision on Poland’s western border. 

The struggle for Poland’s place in Europe concentrated around two 
principal issues: the recognition of its government and the delineation of 
equitable and safe borders of the Polish state. The resolution of these two 
problems in accordance with the interests of the Polish people would 
have been impossible without the USSR’s firm assistance and support. 
It is worth recalling in this connection the exchange of views between 
Winston Churchill and Josef Stalin on February 6, 1945 at Yalta. “Great 
Britain,” said Churchill, “was concerned with Poland because it was a 
matter of honour for her”. In response Stalin said that “for the Russians 
the question of Poland was not only one of honour but of security as 
well... It was a question of security because the most important strategic 
problems of the Soviet state were connected with Poland...” “Throughout 
history,” Stalin went on to say, “Poland has always been a corridor for 
an enemy attacking Russia... The Polish corridor could not be closed 
mechanically only by Russian forces on the outside. It could be reliably 
locked only from the inside by Poland’s own forces. For that Poland must 
be strong. That was why the Soviet Union had a stake in creating a 
powerful, free and independent Poland.” “The question of Poland,” Stalin 
concluded, “was a question of life and death for the Soviet Union.” 

The Soviet Union’s stand, dictated by the interests of its security, 
was in the best interests of Poland and the whole of Europe. During that 
period the key problem remained the assurance of Poland’s secure and 
equitable borders. Definitive decisions on the question were made at 
Potsdam. 
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The Potsdam Conference also discussed the recognition of Poland’s 
Provisional Government of National Unity. An upshot of the discussion 
was the establishmer t of diplomatic relations between Western powers 
and the PPR and their refusal to recognize the Polish emigre government 
in London. 

That is how the vital and key problems involved in Poland’s rebirth 
with a new social system and within new frontiers were solved. 

On August 5, 1945 General Secretary of the Polish Workers’ Party 
Central Committee Wladyslaw Gomulka wrote in the article entitled 
“Poland’s Victory at Potsdam”: “What was only recently a hope of re¬ 
vived Polish democracy has become a fact... The resolution of the ques¬ 
tion of Poland’s western borders was passed unanimously by all three 
powers. However, it was the Soviet Union that supported Poland’s aspira¬ 
tions without any qualifications. Without its assistance the Polish delega¬ 
tion would have found it dilTicult to convince our other allies and especi¬ 
ally Britain of the soundness of Poland’s position... The wise policy of 
friendship and alliance with the Soviet Union, which is based on a pro¬ 
found understanding of Poland’s interests, ...has brought new fruit so 
beneficial for Poland.” 

The decisions made at Yalta and Potsdam laid the groundwork for 
security and peace in Europe. Throughout the cold war years the 
United States and its allies attempted to call in question the two con¬ 
ferences’ decisions which summed up the results of the Second World 
War and formulated a programme for the eradication of the seats of 
German fascism and militarism. Instead of denazification, demilitarization, 
dccartelization and democratization in the Western occupation zones a 
process was taking place which brought about the resurgence of West 
German revanchism. Instead of antifascist education, the population was 
treated to a course of intensive anticommunist propaganda. 

Poland watched the process with mounting alarm, since old supporters 
of traditional anti-Polish orientation returned to the political scene in 
West Germany. After the proclamation of the Federal Republic of Germa¬ 
ny, slogans of revanchism and territorial claims were included in its 
official government programme. 

However, in contrast to the period between the two world wars Poland 
was no longer defenceless and alone in the face of the dangerous de¬ 
velopments west of the Elbe. Poland has been secure in its system of 
alliances with the fraternal countries. Foremost among them is the Treaty 
of Friendship, Cooperation and Mutual Assistance with the USSR, a 
document of cardinal importance to Poland’s security and successful de¬ 
velopment. In the first treaty of alliance which people’s Poland confelu- 
ded with the Soviet Union on April 21, 1945 the two sides committed 
themselves to take “all measures within their powers to eliminate any 
threat of the recurrence of aggression on the part of Germany or any other 
state which would ally itself with Germany directly or in any other form." 
(Article 3). 

Similar treaties of alliance were concluded between Poland and other 
states which embarked upon the road of socialist transformations: Czecho¬ 
slovakia on March 10, 1947, Bulgaria on May 29, 1948, Hungary on 

June 18, 1948 and Romania on January 26, 1949. A treaty with Yugoslavia 
was signed somewhat earlier (on March 18, 1946). These treaties of fun¬ 
damental importance for the situation in Europe have lost none of their 
significance in subsequent periods in European politics. The Western 
powers, especially the USA and Great Britain, put thgir stake on a rapid 
revival of West German imperialism and militarism, not on preventing the 
repetition of a possible aggression on its part 

Churchill’s March 5, 1946 Fulton speech manifested the deterioration 
of the international climate and the growing war threat. In it he openly 
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assailed the decisions of the Potsdam Conference which delineated Poland’s 
western borders, claiming that the Slavs penetrated the heartland of Ger¬ 
many. This statement provided unambiguous proof of the implementation 
of a plan to “strengthen Germany and weaken Poland”. The Pplish side 
responded by consolidating its ties of alliance with the Soviet Union. 

Alliance with the Soviet Union duly enshrined in treaty form under 
international law and complemented by similar treaties with other socialist 
countries created the underpinnings of a security system of states in this 
part of Europe. At the new historical stage the dangerous devel^ment of 
the situation in Europe as a result of the appearance of the NATO aggres¬ 
sive alliance and plans to admit West Germany to it prompted the social¬ 
ist countries to put forward numerous proposals designed to prevent the 
continuation of these dangerous trends and set up a European security 
system. Poland supported the Soviet proposal of February 10, 1954 on the 
matter. It also came out in support of proposals which bore witness to the 
indissoluble link between Poland’s security and that of Europe. 

After the FRG acceeded to the Paris accords on October 23, 1954 the 
Polish government again went on record on November 16, 1954 about the 
desirability of convening a European conference on the creation of a col¬ 
lective security system. Other socialist countries followed suit. In the 
December 2, 1954 declaration adopted in Moscow they placed before all the 
European states a programme of preventing the division of Europe into 
two hostile blocs. Reaffirming their preparedness and will to work toward 
the creation of a European collective security system, the states participat¬ 
ing m the Moscow Conference stated that in the case of the ratification of 
the Paris accords they would resolve to take joint action in the sphere of 
the organization of armed forces and their command as well as other 
steps required to strengthen their defence capability in order to protect 
the peaceful work of their peoples, safeguard the inviolability of their bor¬ 
ders and territories and ensure defence against possible aggression. 

What followed is a matter of historical record. On May 5, 1955 the 
Paris accords entered into force and West Germany became a member of 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. On May 14, 1955 a Treaty of 
Friendship, Cooperation and Mutual Assistance was concluded in Warsaw. 

Since the Western powers rejected the collective security idea, the 
Treaty signed in Warsaw provided the basis for a defensive military and 
political alliance of the European socialist states. The states parties to 
the Treaty pledged to hold mutual consultations without delay to assure 
joint defence and the maintenance of peace and security in each case 
when, in the view of any of them, a threat of armed attack against one 
or several states parties to the Treaty appeared (Article 3). The Treaty 
also contains provision under Article 51 of the UN Charter for rendering 
mutual assistance in case of attack by all means, including the use of 
armed force (Article 4). With this aim in view concerted measures were 
announced necessary for strengthening their defence capability in order 
to defend the peaceful work of their peoples, guarantee the inviolability 
of their borders and territories and assure defence against possible ag¬ 
gression (Article 5). The provisions of the Warsaw Treaty commit parties 
to it to act in the spirit of friendship and cooperation for further devel¬ 
opment and strengthening of economic and cultural links among them 
(Article 8). The Warsaw Treaty reaffirmed the readiness of the socialist 
countries to work to pool efforts of all peaceloving states for peace and 
security. 

The setting up of the Warsaw Treaty Organization completed an im¬ 
portant stage of Poland’s policy designed to build a security system 
which would bring together Poland’s national security interests and those 
of the socialist community and the whole of Europe. The Treaty is a 
reliable defensive shield which for nearly 30 years has ensured the^ 





curity of the peoples of the socialist countries and has proved itself 
to be a major factor of the preservation of peace in Europe, 


In different periods of postwar history Poland and its allies repeatedly 
addressed themselves to the need to resolve the European security pro¬ 
blem in its totality. Some of the proposals to this effect have not lost 
their topicality. This primarily concerns the reduction of tensions and 
the search for ways to halt the arms race, initiate arms reductions and, 
what is most important, to prevent a nuclear conflict in Europe. The most 
popular m these scries of proposals has been that of creating a nuclear- 
free zone on the territories of both German states, Poland and Czechoslo¬ 
vakia. This proposal first put forward at a UN General Assembly session 
on October 2, 1957 by the then Polish Foreign Minister Adam Rapacki 
has become widely known as the Rapacki Plan. The plan was rejected 
by the USA and the FRG, despite the fact that its subsequent versions 
made pubUc in February and November 1958 and March 1962 took into 
account the wishes and proposals of the Western states to which it had 
been addressed in the first place. 

One of the positive and concrete effects of the Polish proposal was 
that the nuclear-free zones idea paved the way for the creation of nuclear- 
free /.ones in Antarctic and Latin America as well as for agreements on 
the prevention of the deployment of nuclear weapons in outer space and 
a treaty banning the emplacement of nuclear weapons on the sea bed and 
ocean floor. 

The discussion of the problem on the need to rid Europe of nuclear 
weapons which began 25 years ago continues to this day. 

Poland, together with the Soviet Union and other members of the 
Warsaw Treaty Organization, seeks to rid the whole of our continent of 
nuclear weapons. This is in sharp contrast to the plans of the United 
States and its NATO allies which is evidenced by the deployment of new 
American Persiiing-2 and cruise missilc.s in Western Europe. The deploy¬ 
ment is designed not only to help attain military superiority over the 
WTO members but also to obstruct any constructive initiatives, including 
those of neutral states, aimed at reducing the level of armaments in Eu¬ 
rope and, for example, at setting up a zone free of theatre nuclear 
weapons. We favour this proposal, stressing that such a zone could be 
much broader and include part of Polish territory on the basis of the 
principle of reciprocity. 

Another proposal—that of a freeze on nuclear weapons in Centcal 
Europe, put forward by Poland in late 1963-early 1964 and known as the 
Gomulka Plan-was also dictated by the imperative to limit arms and 
reduce tensions in Europe. The Plan was a major contribution to the 
creation of a favourable atmosphere for the signing of the Treaty on the 
Non-Proliferation of Nuclear Weapons. 

On December 14, 1964 at the 19th Session of the UN General Assemb¬ 
ly Poland made a proposal to hold a conference on security and coopera¬ 
tion in Europe. In January 1965 the Political Consultative Committee of 
the WTO member states supported the initiative of the Polish People’s 
Republic and endorsed the idea of convening a conference of European 
countries with a view to discussing steps which would assure collective 
security in Europe. The road towards the convocation of the conference 
was a long and difficult one. Among its opponents were the forces that 
had torpedoed the plan for the creation of a nuclear-frfee zone in Central 
Europe and many other proposals aimed at strengthening peace and se¬ 
curity on the continent. However, the positive response of many countries 
and especially of the small neutral states of Western Europe which viewed 
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the conference idea as an apportunity for bolstering positive processes 
and ending the cold war policy resulted in the fact that after several 
years of intensive bilateral consultations, multilateral preparatory talks 
were crowned with the adoption of agreed purposes, procedures and 
methods of a Conference on Security and Cooperation in Europe. The 
climax of the forum was the signing by the leaders o\ 
the United States and Canada of the Helsinki Final Act on August \, 
1975. 

The successful completion of the European Conference and especially 
the adoption of ten principles governing the mutual relations of the par¬ 
ticipating countries was made possible by the vigorous activity of the 
socialist states, with the Soviet Union playing an especially important 
role. 

The signing in the early 1970s of treaties on the normalization of re¬ 
lations with the FRG by the USSR, Poland, the GDR, Czechoslovakia and 
the other socialist community members was the crowning achievement of 
the many years of peaceful efforts of the socialist countries. These treaties 
meant that in a form recognized by international law West Germany re¬ 
nounced the territorial claims it had made during the preceding 20 years 
on its eastern neighbours, which jeopardized the definitive character of 
the results of the Second World War and the postwar development and 
which called in question the sovereign nature of the German Democratic 
Republic, the first state of workers and peasants on German soil whose 
peace policies became an important factor of stability and security in 
Europe. 

In its relations with the GDR, people’s Poland settled the border 
issues by signing on July 6, 1950 in Zgorzelec a treaty on the delineation 
of the established and existing state border between the PPR and the 
GDR. On the basis of the 1945 Potsdam Agreements two countries re¬ 
cognized the border along the Odra and the Nysa Luzyeka which does not 
divide but brings together the two peoples. The significance of the 1950 
Zgorzelec treaty went beyond the bilateral relations between Poland and 
the GDR. It was a watershed in the history of Polish-German relations. 

In the treaty on the basis for the normalization of mutual relations 
between the PPR and the FRG signed in Warsaw on December 7, 1970 
the sides reaffirmed the immutability of their existing borders in the 
present and in the future and stated that they had no territorial claims 
to each other and would not make such claims in the future. The treaty 
was ratified and entered into force on June 3, 1972 together with the 
treaty concluded between the USSR and the FRG and the four-power 
agreement on West Berlin. The timing of the treaties underscored the 
link and interdependence between the normalization of bilateral relations 
between the FRG and the socialist countries, on the one hand, and the 
reduction of tensions around West Berlin on the other. 

The following step on the normalization of relations after the Hel¬ 
sinki Conference on Security and Cooperation in Europe was the signing 
in Warsaw of bilateral agreements between Poland and the FRG which 
had been discussed in Helsinki. Work on the examination of contents 
of school textbooks was initiated under the aegis of the national UNESCO 
commissions.^ 

As before* Poland is profoundly concerned with the trends in the edu¬ 
cation of the younger generation in West Germany in the light of the 
experience of recent history. Unfortunately, many of the West German 
side’s solemn declarations and pledges have remained pure rhetoric. This 
especially concerns the renunciation of territorial claims to Poland and 
the exclusion from West Germany’s national legislation of the false pre¬ 
cept about the continuing existence of the German state within its 1937 
borders. The stand of the present FRG government is vividly illustrated 
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by the provocative statements of many officials who directly support or 
are in sympathy with the extremist, revanchist claims of all sorts of 
"exiles’ alliances” and other revanchist organizations. 

FRG Federal Minister of the Interior Friedrich Zimmcrmann said at 
the January 29, 1983 meeting with the members of the Exiles’ Alliance 
in Munich that, in the view of the West German government, treaties on 
the normalization of relations signed with socialist countries must be only 
of temporary nature. Another recent idea is that there still is a "German 
minority” in the part of Poland east of the Odra and the Nysa. This is 
another typical example of how myths of this sort are created and kept 
alive. This is also the purpose of attempts to call in question the political 
realities in the socialist states under the sham pretexts of concern about 
their right to self-determination which allegedly might result in a unifica¬ 
tion of Germany. This latter demand is being increasingly voiced by 
Bonn’s politicians who ignore the sovereignty of the German Democratic 
Republic and their own commitment to respect the status quo in Europe. 

The continuing revanchist trends in West German politics are in cry¬ 
ing contradiction with the country’s commitments under general princip¬ 
les of international law, bilateral treaties, the Helsinki Final Act and the 
Concluding Document of the Madrid meeting. In the 1970 treaty with the 
USSR and in the Helsinki Declaration on Principles West Germany 
unambiguously reaffirmed that it accepts the immutability of the borders 
of all European countries and as a consequence would refrain from en¬ 
croaching upon them in the present and in the future. As a consequence, 
it pledged to desist from any demands or acts designed to establish con¬ 
trol over or seize a part or the whole of the territory of any European 
Conference participating country. Therefore, every attempt to call in 
question the territorial and political realities on the continent is tanta¬ 
mount to a desire to weaken the foundation of European security on 
which the mechanism of detente and peaceful coexistence rests. 


In politics it is facts not words that matter. Poland’s attitude to other 
•states is shaped not by their declarations but by their concrete deeds, 
especially by their policies and acts towards our people at difficult histori¬ 
cal junctures. We have never had cause for disappointment with the 
cooperation and assistance of the USSR. The assistance rendered by the 
peoples of the Soviet Union to Poland during the country’s reconstruction 
in the first postwar years was invaJuable. It also played a very important 
role during the last few years when in 1980-1983 the United States and 
some of its allies adopted a policy of crude pressures and cynical black¬ 
mail towards our country. The events showed once again on whom Poland 
can actually rely. 

Taking advantage of our difficulties at home, the NATO members and 
especially the present US Administration are trying to dictate their terms 
to Poland, to wrangle concessions and to influence the course and direc¬ 
tion of internal developments in the country. The introduction of martial 
law on December 13, 1981 put up an effective barrier in the way of these 
encroachments and halted the anarchy in the social and political life 
and the country’s weakening. In his March 16 speech before the All- 
Poland Conference of the PUWP Wojciech Jaruzelski-said that the plans 
of US imperialism to use Poland “as the first stage in a chain reaction 
which was expected to result in the destruction of the postwar territorial- 
political order in Europe” have been thwarted. We have survived this 
most difficult period because we relied on the moral and material support 
of our friends in the socialist countries, especially the Soviet Union. 
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Poland would have found it exceedingly difficult to cope with this com¬ 
plex task without the massive and effective support of the USSR. 

The people of Poland will never forget this assistance, which is proof 
of socialist internationalism and the fraternal links connecting our two 
countries, because it is a pledge of a secure future and the successful 
fulfilment of socialist construction tasks. 

Experience has shown that the Treaty of Friendship, Cooperation and 
Mutual Assistance Between the PPR and the USSR extended on 8 April 
1965 is not just a declaration of intent, it is a time-tested, effective in¬ 
strument which gives Poland a sense of security and stability. "This alli¬ 
ance," said recently Wojciech Jaruzelski, "has been corroborated by 
history. It is a guarantee of Poland’s sovereignly and territorial integrity 
within equitable borders. It is also a factor of the USSR's security." 

Mounting tensions and the deterioration of the international situation 
as a result of the abandonment by the USA and its main NATO allies of 
the fundamental principles of relations among states which underlay 
detente in the 1970s give special importance to the unity and close 
interaction of the members of the socialist community. 

The West, whose attempts to weaken the socialist world are inspired 
by the United States, has embarked on the implementation of the politi¬ 
cal concept of a differentiated and selective approach to socialist coun¬ 
tries. The US Administration makes open use of the “carrot and stick” 
policy toward its allies and the socialist countries alike. 

The main principles ot this policy were outlined on September 21, 1983 
by US Vice-President George Bush in his address to the Austrian Society 
for Foreign Policy and International Relations. He said that the US 
policy was one of differentiation; that is, the USA looked to what degree 
socialist countries pursued autonomous foreign policies, “independent of 
Moscow’s direction” and to what degree they fostered domestic “libera¬ 
lization”—politically, economically and in their respect for human rights. 

The United States has seriously claimed the role of an arbiter or a 
“schoolmaster” who gives good marks and hands out prizes for good 
behaviour to some states and reprimands and punishes others whose po¬ 
licies it dislikes. This is a dangerous concept of international relations, 
running counter to modern realities and reminiscent of capitalism’s im¬ 
perial stereotypes of the 18th and 19th centuries. 

Nowadays many politicians in Western Europe and in the USA re¬ 
alize that attempts to split Poland from the socialist community, which 
always failed before, are not going to succeed in the future. The policy 
of illegal sanctions, restrictions and economic boycott has suffered a fiasco. 
Poland shall not allow anyone to push it off the socialist road of develop¬ 
ment. However, the imperialist policy of violating international treaties 
and agreements did affect the relations between the East and the West. 

The experience of the last few years has not failed to affect the bilater- 
” al relations between Poland and the United States. In its November 3, 
1983 note to the US government the PPR government drew up a list of 
unfriendly and illegal actions of the US Administration which bear 
witness to the unprecedented policy of insidious attempts at interference 
in the internal affairs and a flagrant violation of the basic principles and 
norms of international law, the Helsinki Final Act as well as bilateral 
commitments governing political relations, economic, scientific, technolo¬ 
gical and cultural cooperation. For normal relations between Poland and 
the USA to be re-established, the US government must respect the fun¬ 
damental right of the Polish people to freely decide their internal and 
external problems without outside interference, to lift all restrictions and 
to compensate the damage done to the Polish economy. 

A recently published collection of documents under the title The Po¬ 
licy of the United States Towards Poland in the Light of Facts and Do- 
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cuments (1980-1983) contains information about losses suffered by Pol¬ 
and’s economy as a result of the US policy of sanctions. 

In 1982-1983 those losses reached $10,500 million. It should be stres¬ 
sed that the losses were largely the result of actions stemming from 
political motives. To this day there is no evidence that the Washington 
Administration has felt the need for a new realistic approach to the to¬ 
tality of its relations with the socialist community. 


A fter decades of relative quiet in Europe we are facing today a grave 
deterioration in the international situation. The state of tension pre¬ 
dominating in the East-West relations is a real threat to peace and se¬ 
curity in the world. 

Unfavourable developments in international relations in many regions 
of the world have multiplied. Detente has run into difficulties. The spirit 
of accommodation and dialogue has given way to a policy of confronta¬ 
tion imposed by the USA and NATO. The arms race has reached un¬ 
precedented proportions. The US Administration has embarked on the 
creation of a global anti-Soviet coalition. Its objective is to attain mili¬ 
tary superiority and dictate its terms for coexistence to the socialist 
countries from a position of strength. Political tensions have permeated 
all spheres of international life. 

In today’s danger-filled world the mam task for Poland remains the 
search for an answer to the question; What is to be done to preserve 
peace and to foil the attempts and activities of the forces which have 
opted for a return to cold war policies and even envision the possibility 
of a limited nuclear war in Europe? Poland’s peace initiatives have al¬ 
ways been designed to reduce the level of armaments and initiate a pro¬ 
cess of genuine disarmament, to reduce tensions and to respect the prin¬ 
ciple of equal security and mutual commitments. These were the under¬ 
lying motives of the already mentioned proposals to set up a nuclear-free 
zone and freeze armaments in Central Europe, the draft treaty on the 
non-use of force among all European states put forward in Karlovy Vary 
in 1967, as well as several other initiatives submitted to the United Na¬ 
tions, including the universal declaration on the preparation of societies 
for life in peace adopted by the UN General Assembly in 1978. 

European security problems remain central for Poland. In 1980 in 
concert with our allies we submitted a proposal to the Madrid meeting to 
convene a conference on military aspects of security. During difficult ne¬ 
gotiations the parties succeeded in reaching an agreement on the terms 
of reference for the Conference on Confidence- and Security-Building 
Measures and Disarmament in Europe. The Conference which started 
in January this year in Stockholm bears witness to the fact that the ^ 
edifice of detente erected in the 1970s has not lost its viability at a time 
of mounting tensions and can effectively contribute to their easing. The 
Stockholm Conference is a new forum which has extended the sphere of 
negotiations conducted in pursuance of the CSCE decisions to the mili¬ 
tary field. Unfortunately, the deployment of new American offensive 
nuclear missiles in certain West European countries has radically changed 
the political and military situation on the European continent and has 
increased the danger for Poland, the Soviet Union and other socialist 
countries. 

The USSR has repeatedly and unambiguously stated that it will never 
tolerate a change in the existing strategic balance. However, the USA 
and other NATO countries did not heed this warning. In this situation 
it became necessary to take counter-measures, about which the Warsaw ^ 
Treaty Organization members had given ample warning. 
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The decisions of the USSR, Czechoslovakian and GDR governments 
on increasing the defence potential of the WTO countries and the suspen¬ 
sion of the Geneva dialogue on disarmament were a reaction to the lack 
of realism in the West’s position. Guided by the desire to secure the vital 
interests of the state and people, Poland fully supported the USSR’s posi¬ 
tion and the tripartite decision of its allies. 

Thus, the deployment of American missiles in Western Europe did not 
add to international security; on the contrary it multiplied the risk of ar¬ 
med confrontation many times over and paved the way for a new turn in 
the nuclear arms spiral. As a consequence, confidence was undermined 
and the international situation further deteriorated. 

This in turn had a negative effect on the first stage of the Stockholm 
^ negotiations. It is our view that the Conference should primarily deal with 
the key problems of peace and security in Europe. 

Poland fully supports the USSR’s peace initiatives put forward in 
Stockholm by Member of the Political Bureau of the CPSU Central Com¬ 
mittee, First Deputy Chairman of the USSR Council of Ministers, USSR 
Foreign Minister Andrei Gromyko. Confidcncc-building and security in 
Europe could benefit in the first place from such steps as the conclusion 
of a Treaty on the Mutual Renunciation of the Use of Armed Force and 
on the Maintenance of Relations of Peace Between the Member States of 
the Warsaw Treaty and the Member States of NATO with the possible 
participation of other European countries. Another important step could 
be the commitment by nuclear-weapon states not to be the first to use 
nuclear weapons, following the example of the USSR which has already 
made such a commitment unilaterally. As before, Poland is convinced of 
the expediency of setting up nuclear-free zones, and supports various 
initiatives to this effect. Jointly with other WTO countries Poland put 
forward a proposal on the banning of the use of chemical w'capons. Wc 
also favour coordination of issues of military and technological con- 
fidcncc-biiilding measures if they lead to a genuine reduction of military 
activities and the level of military confrontation in Europe. 

For more than 10 years now Poland has actively participated in the 
Vienna talks on the mutual reduction of arms and armed forces in Centr¬ 
al Europe. Wc feel the progress of the negotiations may help reach an 
agreement and find a way out of the blind alley in which the negotiations 
have found themselves owing to the Western overemphasis of the so-called 
problem of data and their verification. However, the successful conclusion 
of agreements in Stockholm, Geneva and Vienna depends primarily on 
Ihe show of political realism by all participants and the honest observan¬ 
ce of and respect for the principle of equal security. 

The US policy of intimidation and blackmail against sovereign states, 
accompanied by brazen rhetoric about “peaceful intentions’’, is inherently 
fjN\rong. Its consequence in Europe has been the end of any progress at 
all arms limitation negotiations. 

These dangerous developments can be halted and prerequisites for 
progress in disarmament created only if the NATO members, first and 
joremost the USA, abandon attempts to achieve superiority and 
show political realism in order to reach accords based on the principles 
of equality and equal security of the sides. 

The road towards nuclear arms limitation and reduction negotiations 
will again be clear if the deployment of US first-strike missiles in 
Western Europe is halted and the missiles already in place are dismant¬ 
led. This would fully meet the hopes and aspirations of the international 
community. “As before we are convinced,” Konstantin Chernenko said re¬ 
cently, “that there exist real possibilities for a cardinal improvement of 
the international situafon. The broad package of proposals put forward 
by the Soviet Union jointly with other socialist countries provides the 
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necessary basis for fhis. They open up the possibility for achieving mutu 
ally acceptable agreements which would help free mankind of the nuclea 
menace, curb the arms race, primarily the nuclear arms race and to pas 
over to disarmament.” 

An important part of this programme is the proposals put forward ii 
the Prague Political Declaration of the Warsaw Treaty Member States o 
January 5, 1983 and in the Moscow Joint Statement of the meeting of th< 
leaders of the European socialist countries on June 28, 1983. The adoptioi 
of the norms of conduct in relations between nuclear powers propose< 
by General Secretary of the CPSU Central Committee, Chairman of th< 
Presidium of the USSR Supreme Soviet Konstantin Chernenko could plaj 
a decisive role in this field. We fully support all these principles. Thl 
proposed direction is a continuation of the Peace Programme proclaimec 
by the 24th CPSU Congress and reaffirmed by the 25th and 26th Con 
grosses of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. In spite of th< 
changing conditions the Peace Programme has lost none of its topicality 
it offers guidance to all countries of the socialist community in their po 
licies designed to improve the international situation and prevent war. 

The Appeal in Defence of Peace adopted by the All-Poland Conferenct 
of the PUWP on March 18, 1984 reads; “In accordance with the funda 
mental interest of our people, and in accordance with the traditional con¬ 
sistent line of our foreign policy, socialist Poland will spare no effort in 
making a constructive contribution to the consolidation of peace in Euro¬ 
pe, the strengthening of universal security and the development of a 
broad and equal international cooperation.” 

The main thrust of Poland’s foreign policy toward European problems, 
however, has never meant that the country has no interest in the pro¬ 
blems of other continents and especially of those states and peoples which 
had to and continue to struggle for freedom and independence. 

Poland’s attitude to problems of peace, which it shares with the other 
members of the socialist community, is most vividly reflected in the ac¬ 
tivity of the United Nations. Several accomplishments of this Organiza¬ 
tion are a resuit of Poland’s major political initiatives as well as pro¬ 
posals on the solution of economic and social problems. 

Broad and comprehensive development of relations with the develop¬ 
ing countries is one of the major aspects of our foreign policy. We are 
now trying to give these reiations a new scope and dimension which 
would be in keeping with the stronger political position and the new role 
of those countries in the international division of labour. ^ 

We fully understand the aspirations of the developing countries Tor a 
progressive restructuring of the international economic relations and the 
establishment of a new, just economic order. Noteworthy in this con¬ 
nection is the UN resolution on confidence-building measures in the in¬ 
ternational economic relations adopted on Poland’s initiative. The impor¬ 
tance and urgency of these problems are exemplified by the lively dialo¬ 
gue within the United Nations and its specialized agencies. We do not 
want political tensions to spread to this sphere of relationships. In our 
view, the elaboration of specific principles of conduct in this field cou^d 
substantially contribute to a greater stability and international security. 
This is all the more important because the US policy of destabilization 
is not confined to the military and political sphere. The US policy toward 
Poland, the USSR and other socialist countries shows that it rejects eco¬ 
nomic cooperation or regards it as a toot of attaining its political goals. 

For many years Poland has made an important contribution to elimi¬ 
nating seats of war and strengthening peace in different parts of the 
world. A very important activity aimed at removing the consequences of 
aggression and preventing armed conflicts has been Poland’s participa¬ 
tion in the international commissions on supervision and control in Korea 
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and Indochina as well as the participation of Polish contingents in the 
UN peace-keeping force in the Middle East. 

Poland wishes to continue its traditional policy of dialogue and co¬ 
operation with all countries on the basis of equality and non-interfercnce 
in internal affairs. Consistently pursuing this policy throughout the post¬ 
war period, we have made a substantial contribution to the maintenance 
of peace and the creation of an atmosphere of trust and cooperation 
between states belonging to different social systems. 


T he Polish state was born as a result of the victory over the Nazi mi¬ 
litary machine of German imperialism and militarism, a victory which 
was paid for in the blood of our people. Poland was reborn within new, 
just borders in accordance with the demands of the maintenance of peace 
and security in the whole of Europe. 

This policy, initiated back in the years of the Second World War and 
occupation by the Polish Workers’ Party and consistently and persistent¬ 
ly implemented by the Polish United Workers’ Party has brought about 
a radical change in the position and role of our country in the interna¬ 
tional arena. 

People’s Poland has drawn the necessary conclusions from the histori¬ 
cal experience of its people. 

Article 6 of the Constitution of the PPR says that in its policy Poland: 
“1) is guided by the interests of the Polish people, its sovereignty, 
independence and security, the aspiration to peace and cooperation among 
peoples; 

“2) continuing the noble traditions of solidarity with forces of free¬ 
dom and progress, strengthens friendship and cooperation with the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics and other socialist countries; 

“3) maintains relations with states belonging to a different social 
system on the basis of the principles of peaceful coexistence and mutual 
cooperation." 

The record and achievements of the past 40 years provide dramatic 
evidence that the foreign policy launched in July 1944 by the Polish Com¬ 
mittee of National Liberation has successfully passed the test of history. 
This became possible because for the first time in the thousand years of 
our people’s history on all its borders all neighbouring states are Poland’s 
allies and friends. 

The peaceful goals of our policy and its main provisions formulated 
40 years ago remain unchanged. The prime objective is the attainment 
of security and favourable international conditions for the strengthening 
and development of the socialist Polish state. All Poland’s activities to 
strengthen peace and security in Europe and the world over are designed 
to help in its realization. 

The central and invariable feature of Poland's foreign policy is the 
strengthening of alliance and friendship with the Soviet Union and the 
consolidation of ties with the other socialist community countries. This is 
borne out by the historical experience we have accumulated in the postwar 
period. That Poland has drawn correct conclusions from its experience, 
conclusions which remain highly topical to this day, has been confirmed 
by Konstantin Chernenko, who said; “Unity and cohesion help us score 
ever new successes in different spheres of creative activity. They help us 
to emerge victorious in difficult moments and to rebuff attacks of our 
class enemy. The security of our countries, the peaceful work of our 
peoples and the prevention of nuclear war enormously depend on the 
unity and cohesion of the socialist countries.” 
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This theme highlighted the Moscow May 4, 1984 talks between First 
Secretary of the PUWP Central Committee, Chairman of the PPR Council 
of Ministers, General of the Army Wojciech Jaruzeiski and General Se¬ 
cretary of the CPSU Central Committee, Chairman of the Presidium of 
the USSR Supreme Soviet Konstantin Chernenko. The final communique 
on the talks and the Long-Term Programme for the Development of Eco¬ 
nomic, Scientific and Technical Cooperation Between the Union of So¬ 
viet Socialist Republics and the Polish People’s Republic up to the Year 
2000 are a continuation and an extension of friendly relations at the pre¬ 
sent stage of socialist construction and the struggle against new war 
threat. The plan for joint action in the economic sphere is of special im¬ 
portance because it meets Poland’s vital interests. Our entire past expe¬ 
rience shows that the country’s stable economic development can rest 
only on the firm foundation of cooperation with the Soviet Union in all 
fields of industry, agriculture, science, technology and trade. It is along 
these lines that our foreign economic policy is going to be reoriented. 

Economic growth and improved economic management add to the 
country’s wealth and create the prerequisites for a steady rise in the liv¬ 
ing standards of the people, especially of the working class, and the 
consolidation of forces of socialism in Poland under the leadership of 
the Polish United Workers’ Party. Everything will be done to implement 
the adopted programme. Meeting the immediate needs of Poland which 
faces big economic problems, the programme is a solid guarantee of 
long-term economic growth. Economic cooperation will continue in all tra¬ 
ditional spheres. A parallel development will be technological cooperation 
called to promote the introduction of the latest scientific advances in eco¬ 
nomy. These new elements of the long-term programme of Polish-Soviet 
cooperation will exert a decisive influence on all main factors of Poland’s 
secure and stable development. 

Our place in the community of socialist states is best exemplified by 
the position and role played by Poland m Europe and the world. The se¬ 
curity of Poland and its allies is unbreakable. The Polish people fully 
realize that the tragic September of 1939 must never be repeated. Poland 
has true and reliable friends. Together we shall bend every effort to pre¬ 
vent the threat of war and give Europe and the world peace, security, 
an atmosphere of trust and a return to peaceful cooperation. 



INDIA: FOLLOWING A COURSE OF 
PEACE AND INDEPENDENCE 

V. GEORGIYEV 


T he non-aligned slates have become an influential peace-fostering force 
of our time, and their role and importance are steadily growing in the 
present-day international relations. A graphic illustration is India, one of 
the biggest developing countries, a pioneer of the policy of non-alignment, 
and currently fulfilling the crucial function of chairing the non-alignment 
movement. 

The fundamental principles of India’s foreign policy -anticolonialism, 
antimilitarism, anti-imperialism—were formed already at the period of 
the freedom-loving Indian people’s national liberation movement that won 
the country its independence on August 15, 1947. Outlining the guidelines 
for his country’s foreign policy Jawaharlal Nehru, whom his countrymen 
rightly called the “architect of independent India’’, said in 1946: “We 
propose, as far as possible, to keep away from the power politics. ...We 
believe that peace and freedom are indivisible and the denial of freedom 
anywhere must endanger freedom elsewhere and lead to conflict and war. 
We are particularly interested in the emancipation of colonial and depen¬ 
dent countries and peoples.” 

Awareness of the close interconnection of India’s future with the situa¬ 
tion in the world, a broad and constructive approach to its role in in¬ 
ternational relations—such was one of the criteria to which Jawaharlal 
Nehru and his associates adhered when shaping its foreign policy. From 
the first years of independence the Indian leadership proceeded from the 
prerequisite that the country’s national security should not be viewed 
apart from the security of the world as a whole. It emphatically rejected 
as absolutely unacceptable to India the concepts of an isolationist 
foreign policy, and opposed confining foreign policy to a regional frame¬ 
work and sidestepping burning issues of the time. Jawaharlal Nehru’s 
famous words are imbued with a sense of coparticipation in mankind’s 
pressing concerns and aspirations: Questions of war and peace touch 
upon all countries, large and small alike, and for this reason each country 
should bear its share of the responsibility and work for the common goal. 


ATTITUDE TO PRESSIMG INTERNATIONAL PROBLEMS 

I ndia’s vigorous actions in defence of international peace and security, 
of disarmament and the prevention of a nuclear catastrophe won it 
great prestige and respect in the world arena. It was largely due to New 
Delhi’s efforts that these pressing problems of our time occupied pride of 
place in the proceedings of the Seventh Conference of Heads of State or 
Government of Non-Aligned Countries and are in the focus of attention 
of the non-alignment movement today. In the international arena and 
first of all in the United Nations Indian diplomacy comes out for an end 
to the arms race, for a complete and unconditional ban on the production 
of nuclear weapons and on their testing as well as against the use of 
nuclear weaf>ons. 
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Nuclear war, ic^ardless of its scale, is qualified by India as a crime 
against mankind. Today no one anywhere can permit himself to ignore 
the danger of nuclear war, stated Indian Prime Minister Indira Gandhi 
at the opening of the 71st Session of the Indian Scientific Congress in 
January 1984, and it is necessary to mobilize human reason against the 
nuclear threat. 

This stand of a country whose voice is attentively heeded in the entire 
developing world and in the international arena as a whole is especially 
important, considering that the West is stubbornly circulating ideas 
about the “abstract” nature of the nuclear threat for the young national 
states. To confuse the developing countries, the ideas are suggested to 
them that detente and disarmament supposedly concern predominantly the 
developed states belonging to the two confronting systems. The position 
of India both as a great Asian power and as the leader of the non-align¬ 
ment movement undoubtedly counteracts the attempts to divert the deve¬ 
loping countries from the urgent problems of our time. 

The idea that the nuclear arms race, which is being spiraled by the 
imperialist poweis, is one of the root causes of the growing interna¬ 
tional tension is being expressed ever more clearly in the speeches by 
Indian leaders, in the country’s political and public circles. Thus, criticiz¬ 
ing Washington for torpedoing the Geneva talks and deploying American 
missiles in Europe, The Times of India notes that the United States is 
trying to create for itself the possibility of starting a nuclear war on the 
European continent. Not for a minute does the United States think seri¬ 
ously of achieving a mutually acceptable accord with the USSR, and 
viewed with suspicion the peoples of Europe who tried to avoid a new 
spiral of the arms race and an escalation of confrontation, the paper 
wrote. 

India’s position on the major problems of our time is determined by 
the realization that in the present cond'tions the very existence of deve¬ 
loping countries and life on Earth in general depend directly on the pre¬ 
servation of peace and the indivisibility of the concepts of peace, inde¬ 
pendence, disarmament and progress. The thought that peace is vitally 
important not only for the present but also for the coming generations 
sounded with particular force in the speech of Indira Gandhi from the 
rostrum of the United Nations: “Peace is indispensable, because present 
military technology threatens the extinction of the human race. No peace 
today, no life tomorrow.” On the other hand, the conviction that the 
stronger the peace and the deeper detente—the more favourable tho. con¬ 
ditions for overcoming the legacy of the colonial past and for solving the 
urgent social and economic problems of the developing countries, is an 
important mainspring of India’s actions against the arms race and for 
removing the threat of war. Judging by materials in the Indian democra¬ 
tic press, more and more people in India are beginning to understand ij 
that the militaristic and openly adventuristic US course for whipping up 
international tension is directed not only at achieving military supe¬ 
riority over the Soviet Union and the socialist community as a whole, but 
also at blocking the advance of the developing countries along the road 
of independence and progress and ultimately returning them to the poli¬ 
tical system of imperialism. 

India’s well-founded alarm is caused by the growing militarization 
of the Indian Ocean, for which the imperialist powers and first of all the 
United States are directly responsible, because this militarization most 
directly affects the interests of the national security of India and other 
developing states as well. Passing through that region are important sea 
and air lanes linking India with other regions and continents. It is quite 
understandable that the security of these communications are of vital 
importance to it. This fully applies also to the Republic’s sea frontiers, 
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stretching for more than 6,000 kilometres and also to its major ports, 
industrial and cultural centres considking that they are located either 
on the coast or comparatively near it. Indians link with the ocean exten¬ 
sive plans for exploiting deposits of oil and other natural resources, and 
also for developing commercial fishing. It is completely obvious that these 
are peaceful plans designed to promote the Republic’s economic growth 
and raise the people’s well-being. 

It is dilTcrent aims that the United States pursues there, however. In 
an effort to secure dominant positions there American imperialism is 
steadily and with mounting intensity increasing the strength of its milit¬ 
ary fist raised over the region. The Pentagon’s notorious defence directive 
for 1980-1985, which determines the mam parametres of the aggressive 
US military strategy, singles out the Indian Ocean basin, including the 
Persian Gulf, as a strategic top-priority area second in importance only to 
North America and Western Europe. Thirty US military bases are located 
in the Indian Ocean basin, including the biggest of them on the Diego 
Garcia Island, with stockpiles of nuclear and chemical weapons. “US 
nuclear missiles fired from its naval base in Diego Garcia can hit New 
Delhi in about a few minutes,” the Indian expert on international affairs 
Z. Imam wrote with alarm in the New Delhi newspaper Patriot .' 

Lately, the United States has stepped up its search for new bases, and 
in direct proximity of India at that. Using alternatingly methods of 
undisguised pressure and blackmail and promises of economic aid, Wa¬ 
shington is pressing for access both to the ports of Trincomalec in Sri 
Lanka and Chittagong in Bangladesh. According to press reports, a 
number of bases thai can be used for the transshipment of the Rapid 
Deployment Force are already under construction on the territory of 
Pakistan. 

One of the main components of the US military preparations includes 
preparations for large-scale subversive actions and aggression against 
developing countries situated in the Indian Ocean basin. The US strategy 
in this part of the world is to punish or, if possible, to destabilize any 
government that refuses to toe Washington’s line, writes the National 
Herald. The already mentioned Pentagon defence directive for 1980-1985 
clearly speaks of the need to enhance the capability of infiltrating units 
of the RDF into any area that in Washington’s point of view is a “hot” 
one. The “infiltration” or, to be more precise, the intrusion is to be 
carried out by various methods, including by staging acts of subversion 
and terrorism against countries and regimes not to Washington’s liking. 
Incidentally, the RDF already has special units modelled on the notorious 
Green Berets. Their functions include antiguerrilla warfare, subversion 
and even psychological warfare. ^ Neither is it by chance that the deve¬ 
lopment programme of the RDF, which is subordinated starting in 
January 1983 to the new command known as CENTCOM, provides for 
increasing the mobility of these American forces of invasion and reducing 
the time needed to deliver them to the shores of any state in the Indian 
Ocean basin. Besides, Patriot reports, the sphere of possible operations 
by RDF units also includes the Indian State of Jammu and Kashmir.^ 

Considering‘the far-reaching consequences of the militarization of the 
Indian Ocean, its impact on peace and international security, it must be 
admitted that the problem of turning this region into a zone of peace 
has transcended the purely regional framework and today is an inalien¬ 
able part of the common struggle of peace forces for detente and disar¬ 
mament and for a just and equal cooperation among peoples. 

• Patriot, March 25, 1984. 

• See South, London, March 1983, p. II. 

• Patriot, March 9, 1984. 
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India’s vigorous activities at various international forums in support 
of concrete measures directed at turning the Indian Ocean into a zone 
of peace are of great importance in these conditions. They envisage 
first of all the dismantling of foreign military bases in the region. 
A struggle is being conducted for convening an international conference 
on the Indian Ocean. As is known, the date of convening this forum, 
initially scheduled for 1981, has been repeatedly postponed because of 
sabotage by the United States and its allies. 

It is quite obvious that an arduous struggle on the question of con¬ 
vening the international conference on the Indian Ocean lies ahead and 
its outcome will depend decisively on the firmness and consistency of the 
positions of non-aligned countries and on their cohesion. 

FOR PEACE AND SECURITY IN ASIA 

A sian problems arc traditionally the priority in India’s foreign policy, 
which has always exerted a positive influence on the situation on the 
continent. This is especially characteristic of Indian foreign policy today, 
when Asia has become an arena of a sharp clash between the forces of 
peace, good-neighbourliness and cooperation and the most reactionary 
circles of imperialism. Asia accounts for 200 of the approximately 240 ar¬ 
med conflicts that have taken place in the world since the Second World 
War. The imperialist forces, primarily the United States, were largely in¬ 
volved in the overwhelming majority of these conflicts. 

American imperialism is making a persistent effort to complicate the 
situation in Asia and thereby create favourable conditions for fulfilling 
its hegemonistic designs in respect of that continent. The second most 
powerful striking grouping of American armed forces (after the one de¬ 
ployed in Western Europe) is stationed in Asia, in the Pacific and Indian 
Ocean basins. Washington plans to create a military-political bloc of 
Asian states on the basis of the Amcrican-Japanese-South Korean alliance. 

Washington’s interest, and by no means an unselfish one, in the 
region of South Asia and in India’s immediate surroundings has grown. 
The United States is clearly bent on upsetting the balance of forces there 
to the detriment of India. This is one of the principal aims of the grow¬ 
ing military and political cooperation between the United States and 
Pakistan. By granting lavish military and economic aid to the Islamabad 
regime, Washington wants to turn Pakistan into the main bulwark of its 
aggressive course in South and Southwest Asia. There is a direct inter¬ 
connection between the expanding American-Pakistani partnership and 
the growth of militaristic tendencies in Islamabad’s policy. There is no 
doubt at all that the immense US military deliveries facilitate the invigo- 
ration of the most extreme, right-wing forces in Pakistan’s ruling elite. 
These forces zealously advocate Pakistan’s continued participation in 
Washington’s undeclared war against Afghanistan and are not averse 
to pushing their country into new military ventures. 

It IS quite logical therefore, as the Annual Report for 1983-1984 of 
India’s Ministry of External Affairs notes, that the ‘‘Government of India 
also remains concerned with the increased pace of acquisition of sophis¬ 
ticated weaponry by Pakistan and the danger of war that such a deve¬ 
lopment entailed”. 

The imperialist circles also hope to draw othej; countries of South 
Asia into the fulfilment of their plans to destabilize the situation in that 
region. This is the only explanation for the persistent attempts by the 
Western special services, especially the American CIA, to incite anti- 

* Annual Report 1983-1984, Ministry of External Affairs, Government of India, 
1984, p. 3. 
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Indian sentiments in countries neighbouring on India. These activities 
have been reported in the foreign press. External forces are openly spe¬ 
culating on the unsettled problems in India’s relations with its neighbours 
and are using most diverse means in attempts to impede the development 
of truly friendly, good-neighbourly relations among them. The ultimate 
aim of the imperialists is to create around India a hostile surrounding and 
thereby obstruct its pursuance of an independent foreign policy. In fact 
it is the final goal of the American militarists’ efforts to create scats of 
tension along India’s borders. By all indications, Washington has not 
given up its strategy of “encircling” India, of which Jawaharlal Nehru 
ad spoken with alarm in his time. 

The Indira Gandhi government is resolutely countering the line of 
burning South Asia into a zone of strife and conflict with its course for 
strengthening the atmosphere of peace, good-iiciglibourliness and coopera¬ 
tion in the region. The Indian leadership holds a constructive position 
on normalizing Indian-Pakistani relation.s. While advocating vigorously 
and consistently the development of ties wuth Pakistan in various fields, 
India at the same time proceeds from the prerequisite that a cardinal, 
radical improvement of relations between the two countries can and must 
be ensured by the conclusion of a treaty of peace, friendship and coope¬ 
ration. The draft of such a treaty draw'ii up by New' Delhi provides for 
the mutual obligation to refrain from the granting of national territory 
for the setting up of foreign bases and for the •solution of the existing 
problems in Indian-Pakistani relations strictly m accordance with the 
Simla .Agreement of 1972, that is on a bilateral basis. But Islamabad 
pointedly rejects these principled proposals motivated by goodwill. 

India holds a realistic position on the situation around Afghanistan. 
New Delhi consistently comes out for a political settlement of this ques¬ 
tion, which must provide for the termination of armed and any other in¬ 
terference in the internal affairs of democratic Afghanistan. At the 38th 
Session of the United Nations General Assembly India, as before, did not 
support the resolution instigated by the Western powers on the so-called 
Afghan question. The Indian delegate stressed in his speech that the 
adoption of such a resolution might again turn out to be counterpro¬ 
ductive. 

The successful development of bilateral relations between India and 
the Democratic Republic of Afghanistan is exerting a positive impact on 
the development of the situation in Southwest Asia. As early as 1982 
the joint Indian-Afghan commission on economic, scientific and technolo¬ 
gical cooperation resumed its work after a long interval. India assists 
Afghanistan in developing medical services and a number of branches 
of industry. An agreement on the expansion of bilateral trade and the 
establishment of direct ties between banks in both countries was signed 
in February 1984. 

India invariably displays goodwill in relations with its southern 
neighbour—Sri Lanka. By concrete deeds New Delhi confirms its desire 
and readiness Jo facilitate a settlement of ethnical problems in that count¬ 
ry which alTect the interests of a large number of persons of Indian 
origin living there. At the same time, as is evidenced by the reaction of 
the Indian press, growing apprehensions arc caused in political quarters 
and among the Indian public at large by the vigorous "American infiltra¬ 
tion” of Sri Lanka, Access to that country has been again opened to the 
notorious US Peace Corps which is most closely connected with the main 
subversion and espionage establishment of the United States—the CIA. 
It is from Sri Lankan soil that the Voice of America radio station ope¬ 
rates. More than that, a recent agreement provides for the building of 
new, more powerful transmitters. 
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India’s consistent line of developing good-neighbourly, friendly ties 
with Bangladesh and Nepal, its balanced and constructive approach to 
the still unsettled problems in relations with these countries is instru¬ 
mental to improving the situation in the Hindustan subcontinent. 

In recent years ideas of regional cooperation are gaining ground in 
countries of South Asia. As was confirmed by the results of the confer¬ 
ence of secretaries of the foreign affairs ministries of seven countries 
of the region held in New Delhi in February 1984, the countries of South 
Asia are gradually working out a common approach to .the development 
of multilateral cooperation in the economic, scientific, cultural, trade anci 
other spheres. This cooperation is viewed as a substantial factor capable 
of facilitating the solution of the complex economic and social tasks 
facing the South Asian countries. As to India’s democratic circles, they 
view regional cooperation as a means of consolidating the positions of 
the South Asian states in face of the West’s neocolonialist policy. 

New' Delhi pursues a realistic policy in respect of regional coopera¬ 
tion. The Indian side is interested in preventing it from being used to 
destabilize the existing alignment of forces in the region, to the detriment 
of peace, independence and progress in South Asia. 

Profound concern is caused in India by the unceasing interference of 
outside forces in the neighbouring region of Southeast Asia where the 
situation has always influenced the political atmosphere in South Asia 
and on the whole Asian continent as well. By galvanizing the notorious 
“Kampuchean problem’’ and doing everything they can to prevent the 
peoples of Southeast Asia from developing mutual relations of friendship 
and cooperation, these forces hope to turn the region into a sphere of 
their hegemonistic interests. The aim is being set of eradicating the pro¬ 
gressive gains of the peoples of Indochina, their independence and 
sovereignty. 

The successful development of India’s friendly relations with Vietnam, 
Laos and Kampuchea is of principled importance in this situation. It is 
indicative that the establishment of diplomatic relations between India 
and the People’s Republic of Kampuchea was one of the first foreign 
policy actions taken by the Indira Gandhi government formed after the 
1980 elections. 

India rejects the attempts by the US patrons of the overthrown Pol 
Pot regime to question the irrevocable nature of the changes in Kampu¬ 
chea. It invariably comes out in support of the independence, sovereignty 
and territorial integrity of the PRK, stressing the importance of this not 
only for the Kampuchean people but also for normalizing the situation 
in Southeast Asia. India’s firm refusal to support the anti-Kampuchean 
resolution that is imposed by the Western powers on delegates to ses¬ 
sions of the UN General Assembly year after year is a logical consequ¬ 
ence of its policy. ' 

In the United Nations and at other international forums India consis¬ 
tently speaks in favour of holding talks between the countries of Indo¬ 
china and the member countries of ASEAN as the only correct path to 
settling problems in Southeast Asia. 

IMPORTANT ROLE IN THE NON-ALIGNMENT MOVEMENT 

A s the leader of the non-alignment movement, Jndia faces especially 
crucial tasks amidst the unprecedented aggravation of the interna¬ 
tional situation by the imperialists. The election of India in the person 
of Prime Minister Indira Gandhi as chairman of the movement at the 
Seventh Non-Aligned Summit Meeting was a confirmation of that great 
country’s high international authority, of the constructive role it plays in 
the struggle for peace, and for the strengthening of the independence 
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and progress of non-aligned countries and of developing countries as 
a whole. 

The period since the Seventh Non-Aligned Summit can rightly be 
called a period of great trials for India. The forces of hegemonisni and 
expansion have stepped up efforts to split the non-alignment movement, 
to undermine its adherence to the principles of anti-imperialism, antimi¬ 
litarism and anticolonialism. Are not these aims being pursued by the 
Washington Administration’s slanderous attacks on non-aligned countries, 
by its groundless charges that the non-alignment movement has no in¬ 
dependent role to play m the world arena? 

Assessing the behaviour of American politicians, Indira Gandhi stated 
Gn an interview to the American magazine Forbes that Washington 
really becomes irritated when non-aligned countries adopt their own 
views and evaluations and take independent action. She added that 
Washington supports military and other dictatorial and authoritarian 
regimes in Latin America, Africa and Asia. 

Washington’s attempts to brand national-liberation movements as in¬ 
ternational terrorism are aimed against one of the main areas of the 
policy of non-alignment—anticolonial, antiracist struggle. The imperial¬ 
ists and their allies want to weaken one of the most influential peace- 
loving forces of our time by imposing with amazing stubbornness on non- 
aligned countries the theses about “true non-alignment’’ and “equidist¬ 
ance from the great powers’’. All this is geared to sidetracking the non- 
alignment movement and weakening its positive impact. 

These plans have failed. And a considerable role in this is played by 
India’s efforts to mobilize the non-aligned countries to resist neocolonial¬ 
ism, racism, all forms of imperialist diktat, to struggle to prevent the 
danger of a nuclear catastrophe. Here mention should be made first of all 
of the New Delhi Message adopted at the Seventh Non-Aligned Summit 
Meeting with which Indira Gandhi addressed to the leaders of foreign 
countries. This document is keynoted by problems of peace and develop 
ment and the need to stop the unbridled arms race. 

India resolutely raises its voice against the aggressive actions of the 
imperialists and their allies. During her visit to Libya and Tunisia in 
April 1984 the head of the Indian government confirmed her country’s 
invariable support for the just cause of the Arab peoples and stressed 
the need for an end to the Israeli aggression and for the liberation of 
all Arab territories occupied by Tel Aviv. There is wide international 
response to New Delhi’s insistence on a just settlement of the Middle 
East problem by way of talks with the obligatory participation of the 
Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO). The Indian side proceeds from 
the assumption that such a settlement should provide guarantees of the 
, sovereignty and independence of Lebanon and also the rights of the 
I people of Palestine, including the right to create their own state. India is 
working vigorously to promote international solidarity with the Palesti¬ 
nian people’s struggle and preserve the PLO’s unity. 

New Delhi holds a consistent anti-imperialist stand on the struggle 
to eliminate the system of apartheid and racial discrimination and all 
remnants of colonialism. Within the framework of the non-alignment 
movement at all international forums the Indian representatives vigorous¬ 
ly come out for the liberation ol Namibia and condemn the raids of the 
South African racists against independent African states. 

India is making a weighty contribution to the struggle to ease ten¬ 
sion in Central America and the Caribbean, to the defence of the inde¬ 
pendence and sovereignty of that region’s countries. In her letter to 
Fidel Castro in connection with the American aggression against Gre¬ 
nada, Indira Gandhi qualified it as a flagrant violation of norms of in¬ 
ternational behaviour. Speaking in the UN Security Council, the In- 
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dian representative stressed that the US intervention flouts the very 
principles of the non-alignment movement and its decisions on Grenada. As 
to India’s democratic press, it rightly noted that no non-aligned state 
can feel secure if resolute resistance is not put up to the US policy of 
aggression and brigandage. 

Also indicative is India’s unqualified condemnation of the imperialists’ 
aggressive actions against the independence of Nicaragua and its empha¬ 
sis on the impermissibility of blockading that country from the view¬ 
point of international law and the UN Charter. Much credit goes to 
India for the fact that the meeting of the Coordinating Bureau of the 
non-alignment movement held in the spring of 1984 in connection with 
the events in Central America, took a firm stand in respect of Washing¬ 
ton’s aggressive actions against Nicaragua. 

The struggle for the establishment of a new international economic 
order is in the focus of New Delhi’s attention. In their speeches the head 
of the Indian government and other political leaders of the country have 
repeatedly noted the need for concrete steps in that direction, in parti¬ 
cular of convening an international conference on restructuring the 
present monetary and financial system in the world, which serves the 
interests of the West. At the Sixth UNCTAD Conference in Belgrade In¬ 
dia opposed the West’s discriminatory trade and economic policy. 

USSR AND INDIA: 

COOPERATION FOR PEACE AND THE WELL-BEING OF PEOPLES 

T he strengthening cooperation between the Soviet Union and India is 
exerting a beneficial influence on the situation in Asia and the rest of 
the world. Developing on the firm basis of the Treaty of Peace, Friend¬ 
ship and Cooperation between the two countries Soviet-Indian relations 
are becoming deeper and more extensive, encompassing most diverse 
spheres of material and cultural life. “The Soviet Union and India are 
bound by solid bonds of economic, scientific, technological and cultural 
cooperation”, stated General Secretary of the CPSU Central Committee, 
Chairman of the Presidium of the USSR Supreme Soviet Konstantin 
Chernenko at an award ceremony in the Kremlin honouring the Soviet 
and Indian cosmonauts. “There is hardly a sphere of life in which close 
contacts have not been established between our two countries.”® 

Cooperation between the USSR and India is a vivid example of how 
fruitful and mutually advantageous ties between states with different so¬ 
cial systems can be if these countries observe the principles of mutual 
respect, equality and non-interference in internal affairs, if they undeviat- 
ingly adhere to the ideals of world peace and security. Unlike the United 
States and a number of other Western states, the Soviet Union shows 
respect for the specificities of India’s foreign policy and treats it as a 
great Asian power. * 

The strengthening of cooperation between the two countries in the 
world arena is of special importance in the present international situa¬ 
tion. Its successful development is facilitated by the identical or close 
positions held by the Soviet Union and India on the fundamental, most 
burning issues of our time—strengthening peace, preventing a nuclear 
catastrophe, disarmament, resisting the imperialist policy of hegemon- 
ism and expansion. Both the USSR and India are convinced opponents of 
the solution of outstanding international issues by force and advocate 
relations between states with different social systems being based on the 
principles of peaceful coexistence. 

The Soviet Union and India proceed from the belief that the urgent 
implementation of effective measures directed at ending the arms race. 


5 Pravda, Apr. 21, 1984. 
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especially the nuclear arms race, and at moving on to real disarmament 
is a top priority task in the present conditions. 

At the 38th Session of the UN General Assembly India fully supported 
the important proposals that were made by the USSR and adopted by 
the Session—the Declaration on the Condemnation of Nuclear War and 
also the resolutions on nuclear weapon freeze and prevention of an arms 
race in outer space. 

In its turn the Soviet Union supported India’s proposal for all nuclear 
powers to conclude a Convention on the Prohibition of the Use of Nuclear 
Weapons. 

All this irrefutably proves that the two countries’ efforts are directed 
at ensuring a radical turn towards an improvement of the world situation. 

This explains the widespread positive response in India’s political and 
public circles to the Soviet Union’s peace initiatives contained in Kon¬ 
stantin Chernenko’s election speech on March 2, 1984. Highly assessing 
the importance of the code of norms that nuclear powers should adhere 
to in their relations contained in the speech, Indira Gandhi stressed at a 
press conference in New Delhi that India lias always been against the 
use of nuclear arms. Statements by other countries that they will not use 
them would be a good beginning, she said, but some We.stern nuclear 
states have not supported these proposals. 

India welcomed the commitment not to be the first to use nuclear arms 
that the Soviet Union had assumed earlier, qualifying it < s a substantial 
and constructive step towards ensuring a lasting peace and security. 

Soviet proposals on limiting naval activity and naval armaments out¬ 
lined in a letter by Andrei Giomyko to the United Nations Secretary- 
General Javier Perez de Cuellar evoked widespread response in India. 
The Indian press especially singles out the proposal on the non-expan- 
.sion of the naval activity of states in areas of conflict or tension and the 
withdrawal of nuclear-capable ships from certain parts of the world 
ocean. Attention is also drawm to the fact that these Soviet initiatives 
are In line with the ideas of turning the Indian Ocean into a zone of 
peace. Both countries are in favour of spreading confidence-building 
measures, of improving the situation in seas and oceans, especially in 
areas through which the busiest sea lanes pass, as is the case with the 
Indian Ocean. The efforts of India and other non-aligned states to resolve 
pressing problems of our time are essentially directed at attaining the 
same aims that are pursued by the Soviet Union’s peace initiatives. 

The USSR listens attentively to the views of members of the non- 
alignment movement, shows understanding of legitimate demands of 
developing countries for the restructuring of international economic rela¬ 
tions on the principles of democracy and justice. Unlike the Western 
powers, the Soviet Union supports the proposals of developing states 
to convene a UN conference on “global talks’’ in the near future. 

The two countries have achieved impressive results on the road of 
friendship and cooperation. A new chapter in the annals of the multi¬ 
faceted friendly relations between the USSR and India has been written 
by joint Soviet-Indian space flight in April 1984. As was stated at a meet¬ 
ing in New D*elhi by Indian State Minister of Shipping and Transport 
Ziaur Rahman Ansari, “the joint Indo-Soviet space flight proves to the 
fact that even the sky is not the limit for the growth of cooperation be¬ 
tween India and the Soviet Union”. Indeed, the higher the level to which 
the friendly Soviet-Indian relations rise, the broader the horizons opening 
before them. And this gives reason to believe that the further strengthen¬ 
ing of friendship and cooperation between the two countries will play a 
still more important role in ensuring international peace and security. 



THE PEOPLE OF NICARAGUA 
DEFEND THEIR REVOLUTION 
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luly 19, 1984 marked five years since the victory of the Nicaraguan 
J revolution which broke the shackles of imperialist domination and top¬ 
pled the 45-year-long tyranny of the Somoza dynasty. People all over the 
world still remember the days of July 1979 when the popular rebellion in 
Nicaragua crowned a revolutionary process of many years headed by the 
Sandinist National Liberation Front (SNLF). 

A week after the victory of the revolution Fidel Castro thus commen¬ 
ted on its international aspects: “there has arisen a great movement of 
international solidarity that has united all the left-wing Central American 
and South American forces. An alliance has sprung up independently 
over the struggle of the Sandinists which could be described as a great 
democratic, liberatory, anti-interventionist front in Latin America, some¬ 
thing of historic significance and tremendous importance.” ' 

The international significance of the Nicaraguan revolution is indeed 
hard to overestimate, particularly if one remembers that precisely Ame¬ 
rican imperialism is responsible for supporting the bloody and corrupt 
dictatorship under which the Nicaraguan people had lived for almost 
half a century. 

Now Washington is trying to saddle the Nicaraguan people with a 
government of surviving lieutenants and successors of their underling, 
Somoza. The most reactionary circles in the USA would like to destroy 
the people’s government in a free Central American state. They believe 
that it would further the struggle against the forces of democracy and 
social progress in the world at large. 


D uring the past five years that small country with a population of 2.7 
million people has scored considerable successes in all areas of life 
in spite of the continuing attempts of imperialist reaction to destroy the 
gains of the Sandinist revolution. 

Speaking about the Sandinist revolution, Daniel Ortega, Coordinator 
of the Governing Council of the Government of National Reconstruction 
of Nicaragua, stressed: “It must be taken into account... that this revolu¬ 
tion took place in an undeveloped society, whose salient features meant 
that a proletariat has not developed. It is essentially a peasant society, 
with many individual workers constituting an important class of urban 
workers, and a small proletariat. ...The participation of all social, political 
and economic forces of the nation is essential for the current process of 
transformation.”® 

Agriculture forms the basis of the Nicaraguan economy. The country’s 
fertile land supports coffee and cotton, sugar cane, rice, maize, potatoes 
and many other crops. During the Somoza dictatorship Nicaraguan 

' Grannia, July 28, 1979. 

* Ajrtcaiia, April 1984. 
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peasants owned just four per cent of the cultivated land, while the Somo- 
za family and a handful of big landlords owned 47.8 per cent of all the 
land. Some 194,000 peasants were landless: peasant families lived in 
abject poverty and their children starved to death. 

"Our foremost task,” stated Jaime Whcelock, member of the National 
Leadership of the Sandinist National Liberation Front, Minister of Agri¬ 
cultural Development and Agrarian Reform of Nicaragua, "is to solve the 
problems we have inherited from the dictatorship and to gradually attain 
economic self-sufficiency. We have already set about far-reaching trans- 
lormations. Firstly, we have taken control of foreign trade. Secondly, wc 
have nationalized all the country’s national resources. Thirdly, wc have 
I nationalized the banks. Finally, the agrarian reform has been our biggest 
[step in this direction.” 

Naturally, the agrarian problem was one of the main problems to 
which the SNLF addressed itself. Thus the age-old dream of Nicaraguans 
to own their own land is coming true. In the first four years after the 
revolution the government handed over to the peasants about 800,000 
manzanas (a manzana equals 0.7 hectare) of fertile lands. Under the new 
and the most sweeping stage of the land reform to be completed by the 
lillh anniversary of the revolution about a million manzanas wnll be 
owned by peasants. 

Almost 3,000 peasants’ cooperatives have been set up on the vast 
tracts of land confiscated from the dictator and his henchmen. Peasants 
in Chinandega, Rio San Juan, Matagalpa and Jinotega arc creating pro¬ 
duction cooperatives and civil defence committees. They are ready at any 
moment to put aside their machetes and take up their rifles to repel 
attacks by counter-revolutionaries infiltrating the country from Honduras 
and Costa Rica. 

The government has recently gone ahead wnth restructuring the eco¬ 
nomic policy to provide the population with food and prime necc.ssitics. 
Accordingly, the SNLF leadership is paying more attention to the land 
leform. The country also faces important challenges in the field of trans¬ 
port, building, etc. 

In spite of the armed intervention, the economy is developing. There 
are notable advances in combatting the old-age mass poverty, uiicmploy- 
iiient and illiteracy. These achievements are all the more significant 
since the revolutionary government had only five years in which to come 
to grips with the grim economic legacy left by the Somoza regime. 

To make things more difficult for the young Republic, the US govern¬ 
ment in 1981 banned wheat sales to Nicaragua. In May 1983 it slashed 
its imports of Nicaraguan sugar by 90 per cent before cutting off imports 
of Nicaraguan cotton and meat. The US Administration was clearly aim¬ 
ing at a replay of the Chilean situation, hoping to cause economic chaos 
jjin the country and foment popular discontent, particularly among the 
iniddle strata. In financial terms, the destabilization plan consisted in 
‘utting and subsequently stopping all loans to the Republic through the 
1 IS Administration, and also through the International Bank for Recon¬ 
struction and Development (IBRD) and the International Monetary 
Fund (IMF). * 

In the face of the economic war unleashed by the American imperial¬ 
ism, the revolutionary government of Nicaragua is reorienting its eco¬ 
nomic and foreign trade ties, in particular by establishing ties with the 
I'SSR and other socialist countries. During the official visit to the USSR 
nf a Nicaraguan government delegation in May 1982 an intergovern¬ 
mental agreement was signed on expanded economic and technical coope¬ 
ration along with protocols providing for Soviet supplies to Nicaragua 
.ci machinery and equipment and assistance in the development of hydro- 
\power, mining, agriculture, communications and other branches of the 

9 1838 (ABrJi.) 
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Nicaraguan econorry. The Soviet Union is assisting Nicaragua in geo¬ 
logical prospecting and in drawing up a master plan to develop the 
fishing industry there. 

As regards internal measures designed to counter destabilization it 
should be noted that Nicaragua has become more self-sufficient in food. 
Moreover, Nicaragua has found neAy markets for its surplus farm produce. 
In 1983 the coffee crop in the North of the country was 30 per cent above 
the annual average and the cotton crop amounted to 173,000 tons instead 
of the expected 150,000 tons. In spite of the economic bjockade the coun¬ 
try’s economy registered a growth rate of five per cent in 1983, the high¬ 
est in Central America. 

After the revolution the state under the SNLF leadership has mapped 
out guidelines in education policy providing for a system of adult edu¬ 
cation, broader compulsory four-year education and in future, a transi¬ 
tion towards compulsory nine-year education, and some other measures. 
The Governing Council of the Government of National Reconstruction of 
Nicaragua in its document on restructuring of the education system 
stressed that its main aim must be the “all-round education of the new 
man, the builder of the new Nicaraguan society, a patriot and revolution¬ 
ary dedicated to the cause of workers and peasants, a fighter against im¬ 
perialism, for national sovereignty, justice, freedom, detente and peace 
in the region and the rest of the world.” 

Before the revolution the illiteracy rale in the country ran at about 
60 per cent, and in such departments as Jinotega and Matagalpa the 
rural population was totally illiterate. As a result of anti-illiteracy cam¬ 
paigns this percentage has dropped to 12.9. 

Today one in every three citizens in Nicaragua is involved in some 
kind of education. The number of pupils in primary schools has risen to 
almost 700,000. The number of pupils in secondary schools rose from 
98,000 before the revolution to some 300,000 now. 

The number of students at specialized schools, technical and vocation¬ 
al schools has increased fivefold. An occupational counseling system has 
been set up with particular attention focused on training manpower for 
agriculture, medicine and education. 

Nicaraguan higher education institutions offer instruction in 32 spe¬ 
cialties to 35,000 students. The social backgrounds of the students have 
changed dramatically largely due to the creation of preparatory depart¬ 
ments at the universities of Managua and Leon for the children of work¬ 
ers and peasants and former fighters of the Sandinist people’s arrrty. And 
one must remember that before the revolution most of the students at 
these national universities were from the middle strata. Meanwhile the 
children of the Somoza cabal went abroad to study, mostly in the USA. 

Socialist Cuba is rendering extensive aid to Nicaragua in the develop^ 
ment of its education and health services. The White House’s contention 
that there are 10,000 Cuban troops in Nicaragua is a brazen lie. In 
spreading these lies Washington knows very well that almost all the 
Cubans in Nicaragua are civilians, mostly teachers and doctors. "When 
the need for teachers arose in Nicaragua,” said Fidel Castro, "almost 
30,000 volunteered; when several months later several Cuban teachers 
were killed in Nicaragua almost 100,000 volunteered. The United States 
has its ‘peace corps’ and churches have their missionaries; but in Cuba 
there are more citizens ready to do the same job*‘voluntarily than in the 
United States and all the churches combined.” 

The Somoza regime left a legacy of poverty and disease. The people 
of Nicaragua suffered from malaria, tuberculosis and infectious diseases. 
On the eve of the overthrow of the bloody dictatorship, infant mortality 
reached 45 per cent and the average life expectancy was 50 years. There 
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were just 67 hospitals in the country and many areas had no medical 
dispensaries whatever. 

The Government of National Reconstruction trebled the expenditure 
for medical service and managed to cut infant mortality essentially. Last 
year not a single/epidemic of diphtheria, poliomyelitis or tropical fever 
(denge) was registered. 

Soviet medics are rendering effective aid for Nicaragua. Some of them 
work at the capital’s hospitals, others in the Soviet-Nicaragua Friend¬ 
ship tent hospital in the town of Chinandega. This hospital is known 
beyond Nicaragua’s borders and one can encounter patients from differ¬ 
ent Central American countries there. 

Achievements in education and health showed the masses the tangible 
I fruit of the revolution, convincing them that the revolution’s supreme 
goal is the good of the working man. Thus in daily endeavours the unity 
of the Nicaraguan people based on the alliance between the workers and 
peasants is being strengthened. The imperialist forces would like to 
undermine this union and the strength of the Nicaraguan people and its 
vanguard—the Sandinist National Liberation Front. 


S ince the Republican Administration came to power in the USA in 
1981 its Latin American policy has been influenced by the Western 
and South Western monopolies who have traditionally advocated conti¬ 
nued American dominance in Latin America by every means. As Law¬ 
rence Barrett, the incumbent President’s biographer, points out, “chauvi¬ 
nism wasn’t the only element in Reagan’s approach, however. Early he 
had a genuine desire to spread on the blessings of capitalism below the 
Rio Grande... Reagan was trying his own [Latin American] free-enter- 
^pnse version of a good neighbour policy.’’^ 

This “good neighbour” policy was realized in Nicaragua, which the 
CIA made its prime target under the new Administration. With White 
House approval secret measures were developed to fight the SNLF. As 
a result, the CIA has ever since spearheaded an undeclared war against 
Nicaragua. Apart from the President himself, the ultra-conservative CIA 
director William Casey has no equals in the government as regards his 
biggest influence on the Central American policy, writes Newsweek.* 
Casey’s advice, stresses The Washington Post, underlies the presidential 
decisions on Nicaragua and the whole Central America.^ 

The US undeclared war against Nicaragua can be divided into three 
periods: 

1981—winter 1983. Nicaraguan “contras” are moved to Honduras and 
Costa Rica where mercenary camps arc set up. Simultaneously the Penta¬ 
gon infrastructure is laid in Hoduras and El Salvador, 
i Winter-autumn 1983. Constant incursions by large and small bands of 
"contras” in Nicaragua directly controlled by the CIA. In May 1983 the 
Senate and the House Intelligence Committees heard Casey predict the 
\ictory of the counter-revolutionaries in Nicaragua before the end of the 
year. But the aggressive sorties were beaten off and the strategists of 
the undeclared war were forced to change their tactics. 

In the autumn of 1983 “government terrorism” entered a new phase. 
Without renouncing widely publicized armed attacks (such as the abortive 
5'Cven-day effort to seize San Juan del Norte on the Atlantic coast near 
the Costa Rican borders) the CIA set about organizing sabotage and 

’ L. Barrett, Gambling with History. Reagan in the White House, New York, 1983, 
P 206. 

* See Newsweek, Apr. 30, 1984, p. 18. 

® See The Washington Post, May 14, 1984. 
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economic subversion to undermine industry, agriculture, transport, trade 
and supplies. Attacks on factories, oil storage facilities, power stations, 
bridges, coffee and cotton plantations were carried out from the air, land 
and sea, causing, according to the Nicaraguan government, economic 
damage running in millions of dollars and forcing thousands of families 
to leave their homes. And all this, the Nicaraguan government stressed, 
“is the result of the criminal policy of state sponsored terrorism pursued 
by the Reagan Administration”. However, the human loss and the mate¬ 
rial damage have merely stiffened the resolve of Nisaraguans to uphold 
the gams of the Sandinist revolution. • 

In this situation the American “cloak and dagger” policy assumed 
an ever more dangerous and treacherous character. In late 1983-early 
1984 the President gave the CIA the green light to mine the Nicaraguan 
ports. The CIA agents launched an act of international banditry and 
flagrant lawlessness. A closer look at the actions to mine the port of 
Corinto on the Pacific coast will show what Washington hoped to achieve 
by that. The port of Corinto handles 75 per cent of all the Nicaraguan 
exports and imports and annually receives 400 ocean freighters. Putting 
such a port out of action would mean a serious blow for Nicaraguan 
foreign trade and economy. But to cover up its tracks and mislead 
Congress and the public the CIA made the “contras” claim responsibility 
for the mining operations. The CIA leadership’s lies boomeranged, howe¬ 
ver, the Senate and the House of Representatives passed resolutions 
effectively demanding an end to the mining of Nicaraguan ports. And this 
is not accidental, because these operations arc openly piratic in character. 

The Latin American public took an extremely sceptical view of Wash¬ 
ington’s official promise to stop the mining of Nicaraguan ports especially 
since the decisions of the two houses of Congress are not binding on the 
CIA. Until recently the US supreme legislative body have vacillated and 
the attempts to stop financing the “contras” met with opposition on the 
part of a reactionary coalition directed from the White House. 

However, there is growing concern inside the Administration itself 
that Congress could soon veto that part of the CIA budget which is ear¬ 
marked for secret subversive operations against Nicaragua by the “con¬ 
tras”, of whom, according to US television, there are 18,000 in Honduras 
alone. In order to neutralize such possible actions by Congress, the White 
House has been promoting among legislators a bulky Report of the Na¬ 
tional Bipartisan Commission on Central America headed by former Se¬ 
cretary of State Henry Kissinger. The central point of the report is the 
oft-repeated vicious lie that Nicaragua is a Cuban and Soviet “brid¬ 
gehead” in Central America. The idea behind it is that the legislators 
should spare no resources to finance the struggle against a “communist 
threat” in the underbelly of the United States. 

The same ideas were set forth by the President in his television^ 
address on May 9 this year. One Washington newspaper counted 23^ 
hostile references to “communists and communism” in that speech. One 
may recall here that Fidel Castro, mocking the talk about Moscow and 
Havana’s conspiracies, said at the Seventh Conference of Heads of State 
or Government of Non-Aligned Countries: “US interventionism in Central 
America, which began long before the 1917 Socialist Revolution in Rus¬ 
sia, persisted since then and preceded the Cuban Revolution” by several 
decades. 

The US President in his May 9 speech effectively,,proclaimed military 
interference in Nicaragua’s affairs to be a “legitimate right and moral 
duty” of the United States. According to The New York Times he 
launched an unambiguous call to support what was once described as 
“secret” aid to the rebels seeking to topple the Nicaraguan government. 

Time was when the United States was preparing military coups in ^ 
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Guatemala, Chile, aggression against Cuba and the Dominican Republic, 
and so on in strict secrecy. Even inside the American government only 
a limited number of people knew about the planned actions. Today the 
leaders of the US Administration do not hide the fact that they are as 
interested as the “contras” in liquidating the legitimate government of 
a sovereign state, making the Nicaraguan people abandon their chosen 
road of development and subjecting it to the diktat of US corporations. 
Never since the time of the nazi Reich has any government proclaimed 
so cynically its intention to overthrow legitimate regimes as the Washing¬ 
ton Administration is doing now. 

Commenting on the US President’s speech, The Los Angeles Times 
wrote that the lessons of Vietnam and the recent lessons of Lebanon 
must have led the present American policy makers to very different con¬ 
clusions than the ones they are making, as a complex political process 
rooted deep in history cannot be resolved by American force or technolo¬ 
gy. And Thomas O’Neill, Speaker of the House of Representatives, analyz¬ 
ing the steps of the White House in Central America and the correspond¬ 
ing financial requests for military purposes, stressed that, in the Con¬ 
gressmen’s opinion, the policy of the Administration in Central America 
is leading to a “Vietnam-like” situation. 

Senator Edward Kennedy believes that the White House policy shows 
it has only one recipe to solve the Central American countries’ pro¬ 
blems—more arms, more bullets, more killings. This past spring the eco¬ 
nomic subversion and sabotage began to give way to direct military ope¬ 
rations. As was pointed out in Managua, Washington needs a few battles 
as proof of a “continuing civil war” inside Nicaragua. The Pentagon and 
the CIA are mainly staking on the so-called Nicaraguan Democratic Front 
(NDF), based in Honduras. According to Julio Ramos, head of the San- 
dinist people’s army intelligence, the CIA has “regional commands” of 
the NDF in five departments—Chinandega, Nueva Segovia, Matagalpa, 
Jinotega and in the north of the Zelaya department. It uses planes based 
on Honduran military airfields in Las Vegas, Banco Grande and Aguacate 
to supply these Somoza bands. 

Small groups of counter-revolutionaries from the Democratic Revolu¬ 
tionary Alliance led by Eden Pastora, that traitor of the Nicaraguan 
people, are active in the south of the Republic. 

One of the chief aims of the Somoza men and their masters is to gain 
a stronghold somewhere in Nicaragua to proclaim a “provisional govern¬ 
ment” that would then call in the US Marines, which had already re¬ 
peatedly invaded Nicaragua. However, this treacherous scheme of Wash¬ 
ington is meeting with no success. 


F lushed with the success of its rape of tiny Grenada, the US Admini¬ 
stration has set about planning “a repeat of Grenada” in El Salvador 
and.Nicaragua. Toppling the Sandinist government and destroying the 
Nicaraguan revolution are, according to J. Black, head of the “North 
American Congress on Latin America”, among the foreign policy priori¬ 
ties to which the President plans to address himself if he is elected for 
a second term. According to The Village Voice newspaper, the US Na¬ 
tional Security Council ordered the Pentagon back in November 1983 to 
draw up a plan for invading Nicaragua and that plan was soon made. At 
the end of November last year the CIA prepared a special report con¬ 
cluding that one could not hope to overthrow the Sandinist government 
by the forces of the Nicaraguan “contras” alone. 

In the light of such reports one can give little credence to the “dis¬ 
claimer” issued last April by the Secretary of State, the Defense Secrcta- 
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ry, the CIA Director and the President’s national security adviser to the 
effect that “we have not considered, nor have we developed plans to use 
military forces to invade Nicaragua, or any other Central American 
country.”® 

This “disclaimer” is more likely than not a diversionary manoeuvre. 
For, as the American press stresses, it contains no commitment not to 
undertake an invasion and Washington has no intention of making such 
a pledge because, according to The New York Times, plans for the possib¬ 
le use of United States combat troops in Central America arc indeed being 
drawn up. ' 

Walter Mondale, the former US Vice-President who is now running 
for President on the Democratic Party ticket, says that instead of ne¬ 
gotiating, the head of the Republican Administration prefers confronta¬ 
tion in Central America. Having sent more than a billion dollars in aid 
to its allies, staging massive military exercises and waging a secret war 
against Nicaragua, the Administration, charged Mondalc, has merely 
succeeded in taking the USA further from peace and security in the re¬ 
gion than ever before. The former Vice-President said that an extension 
of the present Administration’s mandate by another four years would 
create a more dangerous situation in Central America and the Middle 
East, in Soviet-Amcrican relations, and an escalation of the arms race. 
Reagan’s disastrous policy, stressed Mondale, is leading the USA to war. 
If you listen to Reagan and read some documents released by the Ad¬ 
ministration, the policy is clear; if all other means fail, and they are fail¬ 
ing, the Administration is ready to use American combat forces in the 
Central American region. 

Congressman Edward Markey, Chairman of the recently formed Na¬ 
tional Committee for Peace in Central America, notes that while the in¬ 
vasion of Grenada required 6,000 men, the Pentagon would request from 
60,000 to 160,000 men to attack Nicaragua. The Committee issued a sta¬ 
tement saying that the USA must prevent a war that is against reason 
and public consciousness before it is too late. 

Along with threats of and preparations for war, Washington is wag¬ 
ing a diplomatic war against the young Republic. The numerous initia¬ 
tives and proposals on a political settlement of the conflict coming from 
Managua are meeting with resistance on the part of the USA and its 
allies. ^ 

In various international organizations the USA is trying to block 
any steps towards defusing the confrontation. One recent example was 
Washington’s position on the decision of the International Court of Jus¬ 
tice in the Hague which ruled that the USA should immediately cease 
and desist from any actions impeding, blocking, or creating danger for 
entry into Nicaraguan ports or exit from them, specifically, to stop plant¬ 
ing mines. 

The Court also ruled 14 votes to one (the American judge) that Ni¬ 
caragua’s right to sovereignty and political independence must be re¬ 
spected and must not be endangered by any military or paramilitary 
actions banned by international law. 

The USA further undermined its international prestige when the Re¬ 
publican Administration hastened to declare that it would not recognize 
the International Court’s jurisdiction on questions of Central America 
over the next two years. And earlier Washington brushed off the UN Se¬ 
curity Council’s decision condemning the military intervention against 
Nicaragua by 13 votes to the single, US, vote. According to The New 

‘ Newsweek, Apr. 23, 1984, p. 11. 

^ For details see A. Kuzmin, “Nicaragua Defends Its Freedom and Independence”, 
Internalional Affairs, No. 12, 1983, pp. 13-21. V. Dmitriyev, “Two Approaches to Central 
American Problems”, International Affairs, No. 6, 1984, pp. 43-51. 
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York Times the USA embarked on a course “headed for disaster”, that 
of confrontation with the whole world community.® 

Even the USA’s closest NATO allies prefer to divorce themselves from 
its interventionist actions in Nicaragua and Central America in general, 
as is manifest, among other things, in the voting at the Security Council 
and in the course of various bilateral negotiations between the US leaders 
and those of some NATO countries. 

The Socialist international in its final declaration adopted at the May 
session of its committee in Lima, Peru, called for all-round support for 
the efforts of the Contadora Croup aimed at achieving peace in Central 
America, and condemned the USA for trying to treat Latin American 
peoples as “pawns in a chess game”. The Socialist International’s com¬ 
mittee branded the CIA operations in mining Nicaraguan ports and con¬ 
demned Washington’s support of the Soinoza bands for trying to subvert 
the sovereign Republic of Nicaragua. 

The Nicaraguan people sets great store by the solidarity of the So¬ 
viet Union and the other socialist countries. The Soviet Union, stressed 
Rafael Cordova, member of the Governing Council of the Government of 
National Reconstruction, is rendering humanitarian aid to the Sandinist 
revolution. 

“No state committed to peace can fail today, with regard to the in¬ 
ternational situation, to condemn the aggressive actions of the USA with 
regard to Nicaragua,” said Andrei Gromyko,, member of the Political 
Bureau of the CC CPSU, First Deputy Chairman of the Council of Mi¬ 
nisters of the USSR and Minister of Foreign Affairs of the USSR. "In 
the eyes of the entire world a crime is being perpetrated with regard to 
a sovereign state only because its courageous and proud people want to 
be the masters in their house and not to be an appendage of a big neigh¬ 
bouring power. The Soviet Union resolutely condemned and continues to 
condemn the US actions with regard to Nicaragua.”® 


L ast autumn the Nicaraguan government asked a number of countries 
for military aid to bolster its defences in the face of the escalating US 
aggression. And this spring the Nicaraguan Defence Minister, according 
to the Prensa Latina News Agency, went to a number of countries with 
the same purpose. 

The Sandinist leadership is strengthening the people’s army and the 
people’s militia under the law on patriotic military service and is taking 
other urgent measures. 

Washington is unhappy that the Nicaraguan armed forces have been 
beefed up. Why does Nicaragua need such power? asks the American Pre¬ 
sident, as if he did not know that the CIA-organized massive armed in¬ 
vasion against the Nicaraguan revolution is the obvious answer to his 
question. 

When Managua was ruled by the bloody anti-popular regime of So- 
moza, the Pentagon and the CIA turned it into a policeman in Central 
America and Managua was the headquarters of CONDECA, a punitive 
organization set up to suppress the national liberation movement in 
Central America and the Caribbean. The present Nicaraguan army is 
threatening no one, it is upholding the freedom and independence of its 
people. 

Amidst the escalating American aggression, reads the appeal to the 
Nicaraguan people published by the SNLF leadership on May 18, the 
whole Nicaraguan economy must be regeared to the needs of the Sandin- 


* The New York Times, Apr. 9, 1984. 

• Pravda, May 22, 1984. 
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ist people’s army, the reservists, the people’s militia, the peasants in the 
border areas who arc daily repelling armed attacks by counter-revolu¬ 
tionaries. 

The appeal comments on the buildup of American forces in the re¬ 
gion. Close to the Republic’s coast the USA has concentrated the biggest 
naval armada in modern Central American history. The counterrevolu¬ 
tionary bands arc rampant in Nicaragua, carrying out the CIA’s order to 
strangle the heroic Nicaraguan people by genocide. 

The important document of the SNLF national leadership points out 
that US imperialism is trying to harness to its plans the officials of the 
Catholic Church and the reactionary bourgeois parties in Nicaragua who, 
along with the economic blockade and ideological sabotage, are weapons 
which the US Administration is trying to use to strangle the Sandinist 
popular revolution. 

However, the enemies of the Sandinist revolution are unable to destroy 
sovereign Nicaragua and isolate it from its genuine friends. Asked by 
correspondents to comment on US policy with regard to Nicaragua during 
his spring visit to Washington, the Nicaraguan Minister for Foreign Af¬ 
fairs Miguel D’Escoto said that "it is an attempt to bring international 
behaviour back to the Stone Age concept that might makes right.”'® 

That policy is meeting with growing condemnation in the entire world 
and is rejected by a great part of the American public. The struggle for 
the sovereignty and integrity of Nicaragua is becoming more and more a 
part of the mounting worldwide anti-imperialist and anti-militarist mo¬ 
vement. 

In the course of the meeting of Konstantin Chernenko, General Secre¬ 
tary of the CPSU Central Committee and Chairman of the Presidium of 
the USSR Supreme Soviet, with Daniel Ortega, Coordinator of the Go¬ 
verning Council of the Government of National Reconstruction, on 
June 16, 1984, both sides stated that the course of the American Admi¬ 
nistration aimed at intensifying tensions, piling up armaments, and its 
attempts, based on military force, to impose its will on other peoples are 
fraught with a serious danger to the whole of mankind. In this situation 
it is vitally important to step up the struggle of all peace-loving forces 
for the respect of the legitimate rights of all states and peoples, for redu¬ 
ced international tensions, and a durable peace. 


10 Newsweek, Apr. 23, 1984, p. 11. 



WESTERN EUROPE: NEW MILITARY-POLITICAL 
COMBINATIONS IN NATO 

V.SHATROV 


T he aggressive course of the US ruling circles and their efforts to torpe¬ 
do the policy of detente and peaceful cooperation of states with diffe¬ 
rent social systems, the nuclear arms race whipped up by the USA and 
NATO, and the propaganda campaign they have launched around the 
so-called Soviet military threat have led to the revival in some quarters 
of a number of West European countries of the plans for military-politi¬ 
cal integration. 

The idea of military-political integration in Western Europe, of but¬ 
tressing up the existing blocs, giving them new, military-political prero¬ 
gatives is now often expres.sed by politicians, especially the right-win¬ 
gers, and in the bourgeois press. Thus, addressing the party conference 
of the Christian Social Union (CSlf) in Munich early in April this year, 
Franz-Josef Straus.**, leader of the Bavarian ultras, again called for a 
joint foreign and military policy of the EEC countries and for the for¬ 
mation of single “European” armed forces. 

The attempts to give a fresh start to the projects of West European 
military-political integration going on parallel with the stepped-up mili¬ 
tary preparations of the USA and NATO should, no doubt, be regarded 
as a response of the world capitalist forces to the growing might and 
influence of the USSR and the fraternal socialist countries. At the same 
time, the plans to revive military-political integration reflect the attempts 
by a part of the ruling quarters in Western Europe to somewhat distance 
themselves from the too dangerous (for themselves as well) foreign po¬ 
licy course of the United States and to secure greater independence for 
Western Europe in international affairs. 

As they turn to the idea of military-political integration, certain 
influential quarters in Western Europe expect, no doubt, to influence the 
domestic political situation in West European countries, in particular, to 
take the edge off the antiwar mass movement. “Now that the pacifist, 
neutralist and antinuclear campaign is gaining momentum, it is impera¬ 
tive to preserve and strengthen the will to defend West European coun¬ 
tries”, said French Premier Pierre Mauroy in a speech at the Higher 
Institute of National Defence in September 1983. 


T o attain the goals of military-political integration in Western Europe, 
its proponents hope to use the institutions or organizations represen¬ 
ting only West European countries (without the USA and Canada). The¬ 
se are the NATO Eurogroup, the Western European Union and the Euro¬ 
pean Economic Community. For all the divergence (the first is purely 
military, the second is military-political and the third one is economic 
and political), they all are believed to be suitable to some or other 
degree for accomplishing integrational military-political tasks. 
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The NATO Eurogroup, set up in 1968 to demonstrate “European uni¬ 
ty” and to better coordinate the military efforts by the West European 
NATO countries has its working organs, most important of which are 
Euronad and Eurolongtenn dealing with the designing and manufactu¬ 
ring of arms, and also the Euro-NATO-Training engaged in combat 
training of troops. The Eurogroup keeps the USA and Canada informed 
about all its decisions. 

France, which was not in the Eurogroiip because it stays away from 
the NATO military organization, was included in cooperation with it 
through the European Programme Group set up in 1976 *on the FRG’s 
insistence. This group, formally independent of NATO, deals with que¬ 
stions related to interaction of West European countries in military pro¬ 
duction. A number of bilateral and multilateral projects for the manu¬ 
facture of aircraft, helicopters and other military hardware have been 
realized and the concentration of the aircraft-building and space indu¬ 
stries of West European countries is being stepped up under its aegis. 

The zealots of West European integration insist that the activities of 
the Eurogroups should acquire a clearly military-political dimension. 
The Eiirogroups for the most part are solving merely technical and pro¬ 
duction aspects of the problem, while it is necessary above all to achieve 
a harmony of military doctrines, complain B. Barrows and G. Edwards.' 

The proponents of military-political integration pin big hopes also on 
the Western European Union (WEU), a kind of bloc which was set up 
by a group of West European countries back in 1955 but then, pushed 
into the background by NATO, remained practically inactive for a long 
time. The WEU, which includes Belgium, Britain, Luxembourg, the Ne¬ 
therlands, France, Italy, and the FRG, has governing bodies, including 
the council and assembly. The WEU council has an agency exercising 
control over armaments and a standing committee on armaments. 

New tendencies in the WEU were most pronounced in June 1983 when 
questions related to the implementation of the well-known Rogers Plan, 
envisaging the equipment of the NATO armies with the newest types of 
conventional weapons, were put on the agenda of the regular session of 
its assembly. 

Attempts have been made to use the WEU for lifting the restrictions 
on the FI?G’s rearmament. Charles Hernu, French Minister of Defence, 
made a confidential report at the meeting of WEU foreign ministers in 
February this year, proposing a scries of measures to strengthen the 
Union, including the lifting of restrictions on the production by Y^cst 
Germany of conventional weapons, specifically strategic bombers and 
long-range surface-to-surface missiles. There have been insistent demands 
in the right-wing quarters of France and West Germany for easing the 
FRG’s access to nuclear arms by enlisting it to cooperate in a revived 
version of a European defence community of 1954. ) 

The champions of military-political integration believe that to effect 
it the West European countries should elaborate a joint concept of “Euro¬ 
pean defence” and a common military policy precisely within the WEU- 
France and the FRG are preparing a new joint European initiative on 
the security policy, the Western European Union being its pivotal ele- 
mcnt.2 

Much progress has also been achieved in planning the use of the 
European Economic Community (EEC) for military-political integration, 
particularly with the perspective for forming a EurSpean alliance on its 
basis (in combination with the European Council of the Communities, 
which for all practical purposes is already the administrative political 

' See G. Edwards, B. Barrows, T/ie Defence of Western Europe, London, 1982, p. 73. 

* See Stuttgarter Zeitung, March 12, 1984. 
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body of the EEC). The President of France, in particular, has stressed 
on many occasions the great importance of political unity of West Euro¬ 
pean countries in the context of their joint military development. Accor¬ 
ding to Le Monde, he is now convinced that Europe will become either 
a political community or none at all. Only such an approach, in the Pre¬ 
sident’s view, will make it possible to solve not only problems of defen¬ 
ce and relations with the USA and the USSR, but also more prosaic 
ones which have become a stumbling block for the community.® 

The signing of a treaty on a European alliance is proposed most insi¬ 
stently by FRG Foreign Minister Hans-Dictrich Genschcr and former 
head of the foreign policy department of Italy Emilio Colombo. They pre¬ 
sented a draft treaty already two years ago, proposing to enhance the 
leading political role of the European Council of the Communities, open 
up new areas for cooperation (security, culture, law), adopt a procedure 
of making decisions, binding upon all the member states, by a majority 
vote, and to extend the legislative powers of the Euroi)ean Parliament. 

In an article entitled “European Alliance Now!” written by Hans- 
Dietrich Genscher for the FDP press bulletin m 1981, he said that time 
had come “to give more thought to setting up a council on security poli¬ 
cy.” This has been stated even more directly in the document “Defend 
Europe” issued by the French right-wing Union for French Democracy 
on February 29 this year. The Union proposed that the European Coun¬ 
cil of the Communities extend its competence to defence matters and 
discuss them in the capacity of a “European Security Council” with the 
assistance of a permanent secretariat and a chiefs of staff committee. 

What really is behind this kind of proposals is described by J.-P. Pi- 
gasse of the French Institute of Strategic Studies. A considerable advan¬ 
cement of the EEC on the path of political unification, he says, would 
help revive the idea of setting up a “European defence community” 
(EDC). The EEC members should agree on a full or partial integration 
of their armed forces, including conventional armaments. To do that it is 
necessary that the ten states coordinate their national policies in defence 
and arms manufacture. The nuclear deterrence forces would remain 
under the authority of France and Britain, but they should act in the 
interest of all the EEC countries. And a political directory should be set 
up to control the integrated forces, and coordinate military policies. 

Gradually, the EDC should replace the NATO bodies dealing with 
West European defence matters. The North Atlantic alliance should be 
preserved, but more efficient interaction between its two components— 
the North American and West European ones—should be established.^ 

However, the idea of signing a treaty on a European alliance, despi¬ 
te the efforts of its authors, was not accepted at the sc.ssion of the Euro¬ 
pean Council of the Communities held last year in Stuttgart. The reason 
for rejection was the reserved attitude of a number of states to the pro¬ 
visions of the treaty on strengthening the supranational principle, and 
also their doubts whether the document would be approved by the natio¬ 
nal parliaments. The integration promoters had to be content with a ge¬ 
neral document: a “solemn declaration on European alliance” adopted 
on June 19, 1983. But that declaration, too, clearly reflected a tendency 
towards adapting the EEC structures to a closer integrational coopera¬ 
tion, including the military-political sphere. 

The heads of state and government of the member countries of the 
European Communities, the declaration says, are fully determined to 


* See Le Monde, Feb. 4, 1984. 

* See J.-P. Pigasse, Le bouclier d’Europe. Vers une autonomie mititaire de la Comma- 
naatS Europienne, Paris, 1982 (See a review of the book by J.-P. Pigasse in the Interna¬ 
tional Affairs. No. 4, 1983, p. 139.) 
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continue to build a united Europe, which has now become even more 
necessary than ever before, and they are convinced that Europe can 
contribute to the maintenance of peace if it speaks in unison on foreign 
policy issues and on the political aspects of security. The declaration 
proclaims among the chief goals the strengthening and expansion of 
European political cooperation by elaborating and determining common 
positions and through joint action on the basis of increasing consulta¬ 
tions in the foreign policy area, including coordination of the positions 
of the member states on political and economic aspects of security. 

It is the task of the European Council, the declaration says, to give 
a general political impetus to the European unification of nations, to 
draw up common political directives and express a common stand on fo¬ 
reign policy relations. Simultaneously, the role of the European Parlia¬ 
ment in decision-making and control is enhanced and its direct links 
with the European Council are extended. The “basic goals of the solemn 
declaration’’, a document which was adopted in Stuttgart, also stressed 
the decisive significance of political unity and cooperation in security 
matters, describing the declaration as a concrete pragmatic move to¬ 
wards building a European alliance. 

Since the proposal on signing an agreement on a European alliance 
did not pass in Stuttgart, the advocates of military-political integration 
proposed that a European community with so-called “variable geometry” 
be built (meaning that all kinds of moves could be taken by three, four 
or more participating countries, that is, by those interested in it, specified 
Francois Mitterrand, who backs up this version). 

At the conference of European Christian Democrats held in February 
this year in Bonn CSU Chairman Franz-Josef Strauss welcomed the fact 
that Helmut Kohl and other Christian Democrats had supported his idea 
of promoting the European cause within a narrow framework for a time 
being. The Paris-Bonn axis should serve as the basis and should remain 
open for the rest of the EEC members. As to the outcome of their Stutt¬ 
gart meeting, Strauss made a caustic remark that the “solemn declara¬ 
tion on a European alliance”, adopted with great pomp, “disappeared in 
the wastepaper basket without a trace”. 

However, the “draft treaty on setting up a European alliance” was 
finally approved at a European Parliament meeting on February 10. It 
will come into force, though, when it is ratified by six member countries 
with two-thirds of the population of the Community. But the prospects 
for ratification are rather bleak. It looks like the European Parliamhit, 
whose powers have been somewhat extended with the adoption of the 
“solemn declaration”, obviously worked against time. 

The French President made another move on February 7 in The Ha¬ 
gue to give a fresh impetus to integration. He proposed the setting-up 
of a “European space community” which would become “a most timely res¬ 
ponse by Europe to military realities of tomorrow.” “If Europe would 
be able to place a manned station into orbit, which would make it pos¬ 
sible to spot any possible danger, report it and, consequently, counter 
it, then Europe w’ould make a big step forward in its defence,” he said. 

Though this proposal was made during the trip by the French Presi¬ 
dent to EEC countries in the capacity of successive chairman of the 
European Council (in search of a quick way of overcoming the crisis si¬ 
tuation in which the West European “ten” have foufld themselves), his 
pioposal clearly had a long-range goal. In fact its aim was to give a 
new, space dimension to military-political integration in Western Euro¬ 
pe, to draw the countries in the region into militarization of outer spa¬ 
ce, and to pool their scientific, technological, production and also finan¬ 
cial resources for creating space equipment and armaments. 


< *it 
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Therefore, perhaps, The Wall Street Journal described this proposal as 
*‘a prelude to deeper forms of European defense integration”.® For a 
France Presse observer, the proposed idea “has a fairly important poli¬ 
tical aspect to it, because the FRG thus becomes still more directly invol¬ 
ved in the European defence system”. 

The French project reflects an orientation on expanding cooperation 
in the manufacture of missiles, which is practically being realized in 
Western Europe under the agreement on developing Ariane ballistic two- 
stage missile (the agreement was signed by ten West European countries 
in December 1973). France plays the key role in the manufacture of this 
missile and conducts all its testing. One of its modifications—the Ariane- 
5—is capable, in the opinion of French experts, of placing in orbit a mi¬ 
ni-device of multiple use or components of a space station. 

Still, the French space programme was given a rather cool reception 
in Western Europe where most countries are in no hurry to get involved 
in the dangerous and expensive arms race in space, specifically in view 
of the space militarization programme announced by the present US 
Administration. 


T he current processes and prospects of West European integration, 
including the military-political area, arc invariably associated with the 
two major states in continental Europe—France and the FRG. These two 
countries are the main proponents of the idea of a “united Europe” 
which, they hope, will help them take the lead in the West European as¬ 
sembly. Enemies in the past and rivals at present, they nevertheless rely 
on each other, using now the military-political advantage of France, the 
second largest nuclear power in the capitalist world which stays away 
from NATO military side, now the economic and financial potential of 
the FRG, the biggest in Western Europe. 

“Everything that has been done in Europe, from the sottmg-up of the 
Community under the Schumann plan to the European currency system, 
including the overcoming of its latest crises, rested on F-anco-German 
concord which has never been seriously affected either by the succession 
of the republics or the reshuffle of ministers”,® wrote Le Monde in an 
editorial entitled “The Cornerstone of Europe”, 

That is why many French advocates of an Atlantic alliance and West 
European integration began to fear some time ago that the West German 
citadel and a haven for their “European” hopes may be shaken under the 
impact of pacifist sentiments. Indeed, nowhere in Europe has the antiwar 
and antimissile movement been so wide and cnvolved so different social 
strata as in the FRG. The Krefeld Appeal “Nuclear death is a threat to 
4|| us all, no nuclear missiles in Europe!” has been signed by over 5 million 
West German peace champions. The FRG population cannot be content, 
for quite understandable reasons, with the prospect of their country be¬ 
coming a launching site for US Pershing and cruise missiles designed 
for a nuclear war in Europe, that is, becoming a target for a crushing 
retaliation strikfe. The demands that no US missiles be deployed in the 
FRG and that the country should leave NATO have been heard even in 
the SDPG (before the 1982 elections it was part of the ruling coalition) 
in which an antiwar wing has appeared. 

In December 1982, Jean Klein, an associate of the French Internatio¬ 
nal Studies Institute, wrote in the Defense nationale journal: “Some 
people in France are haunted by the spectre of a new Rapallo and they 

4 ‘ The Wall Street Journal, March 15, 1984. 

* Le Monde, Apr. 30, 1983. 
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fear that the Ostpolitik can draw the FRG into the eastern camp. Seeking 
to prevent this they see no other way than a return to orthodox Atlanti¬ 
cism and modernization of nuclear arms, thereby placing the FRG within 
strict bounds”.' The US Time magazine wrote: “the French are almost 
as concerned as Washington over their neighbors’ hesitancy to accept 
theater nuclear weapons from the U. S.”.® 

To help overcome such undesirable developments in the FRG the 
French President, who visited Bonn in January 1983, addressed the Bun¬ 
destag with an appeal to back the realization of the NATO decision on 
US missiles. 

It is believed in certain quarters in France that the FRG’s involve¬ 
ment in joint military programmes is an effective means of tying West 
Germany down as a partner and the mainstay in building a “united 
Europe”. Some French statesmen and top-ranking military see close 
alliance between France and the FRG as a necessary condition for the 
military-political integration of West European countries. But they igno¬ 
re the fact that involvement of the FRG in an intensive arms buildup in 
Western Europe, especially as the leading force, can have grave conse¬ 
quences, considering the demands advanced by West German militarists 
and revanchists. 

This was again pointed out by Hedley Bull, an Oxford University 
professor, not so long ago. The FRG’s participation in the “European 
alternative” policy, he warns, means that it will participate “in the cont¬ 
rol of European nuclear forces; that West Germany’s already considerab¬ 
le preponderance in West European conventional land forces will increa¬ 
se; that the discriminatory arms control provisions applying to West 
Germany under the 1954 agreements must further erode, if not disappear 
altogether; and that West Germany must come to play a more prominent 
role in the taking of political and strategic decisions”.® 

The current attempts to breathe life into the well-known 1963 Franco- 
West German treaty, in particular, into its article on bringing closer to¬ 
gether the doctrines on defence with a view to elaborating joint concepts 
serve to further consolidate military-political interaction between France 
and the FRG. It was decided in Bonn already at the summit meeting 
between France and the FRG in October 1982 that foreign and defence 
ministers would meet twice a year to discuss military and political mat¬ 
ters. A commission set up for the purpose included a nuclear group as 
well. 

Agreement has already been reached on joint manufacture of ai^anti¬ 
tank helicopter and, in the near future, of a new anti-aircraft missile. 
A group has been set up to deal permanently with the military strategic 
relations between Paris and Bonn, a measure which France had tho¬ 
roughly evaded since the country was pulled out of NATO’s military 
organization by Charles de Gaulle in 1966. ji 

The meeting between President Francois Mitterrand and Chancellor 
Helmut Kohl this past May in Rambouillet imparted a new impetus to 
cooperation between France and the FRG in the military sphere. During 
this meeting the heads of the military departments of the two countries 
outlined over 50 joint arms production projects, including the creation 
of a new combat aircraft. The French President and the West German 
Chancellor also declared their “full support” for the draft “treaty on the 
formation of a European alliance” which would envisage a series of mea¬ 
sures to step up political integration of the EEC nfember countries. 


’ D6fense nationate. December 1982, p, 58. 

• Time, Apr. 6, 1981. 

• Foreign Affairs, Spring 1983, p. 887. 
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At the conclusion of the negotiations Helmut Kohl stressed the desi¬ 
re of France and the FRG to play an important role in the Western Euro¬ 
pean Union. He added that West European policy in the sphere of defen¬ 
ce and security can be effective only with “close and unshakeable coope¬ 
ration with the United States within the NATO framework.” 

Within the framework of the 1963 treaty, long-term measures on mi¬ 
litary cooperation between the two countries are being effected at a fast 
rate. The general revision of the French military strategic concept, now 
under way, presupposes, in particular, a new role for France’s nuclear 
forces. Now it is suggested that these forces should “cover” the FRG as 
well. When asked on February 6, 1984, by the Netherlands television 
about France’s possible preparedness to cover the neighbour countries 
under its nuclear “umbrella”, the French President replied: “I do not 
deny this objective”. Professor W. F. Hanriedcr of California Universi¬ 
ty writes that now between France and the FRG there are special rela¬ 
tions which can in future lead to the creation of a common “nuclear 
umbrella”.*® 

The outlines of the Franco-West German alliance—the French nuclear 
forces combined with Bundeswehr’s conventional armaments—are gro¬ 
wing ever more distinct. The French military programme for 1984-1988 
provides for building up the nuclear arsenal of France and “expansion 
of the zone of its potential use”. A most important element of the pro¬ 
gramme pertaining to tactical weapons is the planned adoption of the 
Hades tactical missile system with a 350-kilometre range, designed for 
missiles with nuclear and neutron warheads. According to The Washing¬ 
ton Post, the new French missiles “would fire warheads against Warsaw 
Pact choke points, possibly from both French and German bases.”'* 

Justified apprehensions on that score were expressed by former French 
Foreign Minister Maurice Couve de Murville. In an article carried in the 
Politique etrangere he wrote, in particular: “The American nuclear cover 
limited to the European continent is already causing apprehensions 
in the neutralist and pacifist movements.... Why would the French Hades 
missiles be better received in the FRG than the American Pershings?... 
But for Frenchmen to risk their own destruction together with a protec¬ 
ted country, say, [West] Germany would be to go too far in ‘European 
solidarity’.”'® 

As for the land forces, the basic new element in the French military 
programme for the coming five years is the formation of a US-style ra¬ 
pid action force (FAAR). The backbone of the new force will be a heli¬ 
copter formation (about 560 helicopters, according to the press), an air¬ 
borne division, a division of marines and a mechanized brigade. This mo¬ 
bile force with great firing power is meant to be used primarily in the 
European theatre of warfare on the side of NATO. According to The 
Washington Post, the first attempt is being made to integrate French and 
German forces. “The plan is,” the paper said, “to use German aircraft for 
protection on the way to the battlefield”.'® 

The fact that the military programme envisages a reduction by 5 to 
7 per cent of the French military personnel and a decrease of the strength 
of the French troops in the FRG clearly reveals the tendency towards 
enhancing the foie of the Bundeswehr in the military cooperation between 
the two countries. The Franco-West German military alliance is viewed 
by the champions of a “united” Europe and “European” defence as a 
nucleus of West European military-political integration. 


See International Studies Quaterly, No. 1, 1982, Vol. 26, p. 91, 
" TAe Washington Post, Dec. 16, 1983. 

Politique itrang&'e. No. 2, 1983, p. 361. 

'* The Washington Post, Dec. 16, 1983. 
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M ilitary-political integration in Western Europe, whatever ways it is 
promoted, conies up against definite difficulties, though in some 
areas this process has been advancing. Its ambiguity reflects not only 
internal contradictions but tactical considerations of some or other part¬ 
ner, their wish to avoid too much suspicion on the part of the US Admi¬ 
nistration and too much public opposition. This is what the Stultgarter 
Zettung wrote about the Western European Union: ...“each can sec the re¬ 
vival of ihe alliance in his own way; as increased European contribution 
in hne with US demands, or as Europe’s gradual departure from the 
Washington partner. 

Many of those who v/elcomc Europe’s military-political integration 
believe it will lead to its departure from the USA, add to its independen¬ 
ce and freedom of action, and enhance the role of a united Western Euro¬ 
pe in international affairs. To be sure. West European integration, inclu¬ 
ding in the military-political area, which has been necessitated by the 
objective; changes in the alignment of forces in the imperialist camp, cau¬ 
ses new conflicts in the relations between the two rivaling centres of 
world imperialism. 

Yet, the practice of military-political integration in Western Europe 
has shown that this process is viewed solely within the framework of the 
North Atlantic alliance, that it develops in close contact with the USA 
and NATO and is geared to Washington’s militaristic programmes. And 
though West European integration is envisaged within NATO, as a se¬ 
cond, West European wing, this wing, whatever original qualities are, as¬ 
cribed to it, is dovetailed with the North American one, and serves to 
augment their common military potential. 

No wonder, then, that the notorious “Europeanization” of NATO is 
unopposed by the United States, where the ruling quarters proceed on 
the belief that a beefed-up European defence must in no way imply a re- 
evaluation of the present NATO structure or a weakening of US leader- “ 
ship in this bloc. Before the seventh visit by Frangois Mitterrand to 
Washington, the US President stressed in an interview to the news agen¬ 
cy France Presse on March 18 that there was a good deal in common in 
the views of France and the United States on Atlantic defence. The 
firmest of all was their common membership in the Atlantic alliance, the 
President declared. Having stated his preparedness to discuss with the 
French President measures to reinforce European defence, the White Hou¬ 
se incumbent said.they would be appreciated in Washington depending 
on how much they can contribute to the global might and cohesion of 
the Atlantic alliance. *- 

As to a “redistribution” of responsibilities within NATO, which is so¬ 
mething the integration zealots insist upon, it would in fact change little 
in the relations between the NATO members, though it would reflect, to 
a certain extent, the growth of the West European countries’ power and 
influence. While bringing France closer to the military organization of ^ 
NATO and leading it further away from its independent positions in na¬ 
tional defence matters, military-political integration in Western Europe 
at the same time facilitates the spread of revanchism and militarism in 
the FRG, helping it to cut itself loose from the restrictions imposed by 
the Paris agreements on a rearmament of West Germany, making it 
easier for the FRG militarists to get hold of nuclear arms, and thereby 
endangering the security of the European states still more. 

Closely associated with the speeded-up militarji preparations and thus 
raising tne level of military confrontation in Europe, the West European 
integration in the military-political sphere, largely inspired by the right¬ 
wingers, and sometimes by ultra-reactionaries, can -only add to the mi- 
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litary danger and international tensions in Europe, undermine trust 
among European states and block the general European process and de¬ 
tente. 

It is only natural that the development of West European countries, 
their interdependence and common interests should provide conditions 
for their coming closer together in economic, political, scientific, techno¬ 
logical and cultural cooperation. The iiitegrationists exploit these objecti¬ 
ve interests for imposing on Western Europe “common” concepts and 
forms of political unification and military development running counter 
to the striving of the West European peoples for peace and goodneigli- 
bourly relations with the USSR and other socialist countries of Europe 
in the area of detente and to the efforts to curb the arms race and bring 
about disarmament. 

One such recent act aimed at undermiiiiiig peace and security in Euro¬ 
pe and at invigorating militarism and revanchism in the FRG is the 
rebirth of the idea that it is imperative to eliminate a “split in Europe” 
by uniting Germany; in other words, by absorbing the GDR into the 
FRG. This patently revanchist idea pushed by the USA and the FRG and 
supported by a number of other West European stales was formulated 
in the documents of the recent "jubilee” session of the NATO Council. 

It is totally clear that these raving judgements run counter to the 
letter and spirit of the Potsdam Agreements adopted in the summer of 
1945 by the allies in the anti-Hitler coalition and which laid a solid foun¬ 
dation for a peaceful postwar settlement in Europe, and also the Final 
Act of the Conference on Security and Cooperation in Europe signed on 
August I, 1975 in Helsinki by 33 European countries and the United Sla¬ 
tes and Canada, which formalizes the principle of the inviolability of 
the postwar borders on the continent. 

There are two sovereign German states in Europe, and no one will be 
allowed to turn back the course of history. The decisions of the Potsdam 
Conference were and remain inviolable. However, one cannot fail to see 
that the invigoration of plans for military and political integration in 
Western Europe, by objectively helping to consolidate NATO and enhan¬ 
ce its aggressiveness, creates a favourable atmosphere for ultra-reactio¬ 
nary and revanchist forces in West Germany which arc hatching plans 
to rewrite the political map of Europe. 

The way to stable European peace and security runs not through mi¬ 
litary-political integration of West European states but through coordi¬ 
nated action by the countries of Western and Eastern Europe to safe¬ 
guard their security. Similarly, the independence of Western Europe can 
be strengthened and its international role enhanced only through a poli¬ 
cy of detente and peaceful cooperation in the whole of Europe. 

Broad opportunities for this arc offered by the peace proposals of the 
USSR and the fraternal'socialist countries, with top priority given to 
proposals on refraining from the first use of nuclear weapons, on sig¬ 
ning an agreement on mutual renunciation of the use of armed force and 
on maintenance of relations of peace between the states of the Warsaw 
Treaty and NATO, on delivering Europe from chemical weapons, and 
others. The constructive proposals by the USSR and other socialist count¬ 
ries enjoy increasing support in Western Europe as well, which is 
confirmed by the attitudes to them of the main opposition parties in 
countries like the FRG and Britain. 

It is only through the joint efforts of all peace forces in Europe that 
the dangerous nuclear arms race and tensions, which are certainly aggra¬ 
vated by the speedy military-political integration in Western Europe, can 
be ended and a turn can be made towards peace and detente for the be¬ 
nefit of all nations. 



US MILITARY EXPANSION 
IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


Ar 0 S I P 0 V 


A merican imperialism’s growing aggressiveness in the international 
arena, the uncontrolled nuclear and conventional arms race it has 
imposed -upon mankind, are making themselves felt in the planet’s vola¬ 
tile areas. This is especially true of the Middle East and the countries 
of North Africa where the militarist circles of the USA and Israel have 
for many years been maintaining hotbeds of military-political conflicts. 

Intensified American military expansion in these areas is manifested 
particularly in increased arms deliveries from the USA to Arab nations. 
In the 1970s, this volume rose more than 40-fold over the preceding deca¬ 
de reaching nearly $6,000 million in 1982. In the early 1980s, the US- 
launchcd arms lace in the Middle East spiralled still higher: in 1982, the 
Arab nations received from the United States arms, military hardware 
and equipment, officer training and military construction services worth 
roughly $6,000 million ($4,400 million went to Saudi Arabia and 
$1,300 million to Egypt), which constituted 46 per cent of the total va¬ 
lue of US military sales and services to foreign countries. In the deca¬ 
de from 1973 the share of Arab states in the total value of US military 
solos and services to foreign countries has jumped from 6 to nearly 50 
per cent.* 

In the 1970s and early 1980s arms sales and military “cooperation” 
were used to pump Arab petrodollars (primarily, from Saudi Arabia) 
Into the coffers of the US military-industrial complex. Thus, from 1973 
through 1982 American deliveries to the Saudis soared from $139 mil¬ 
lion to $4,400 million, i. e., increased more than 30 times over.^ Military 
deliveries are often presented as “aid” (to be paid for in dollars) by the 
US mass media. The fact that it yields multi-billion dollar profits to Ame¬ 
rican arms manufacturing monopolies is deliberately omitted. US rftilita- 
ry “aid” to Arab nations given mostly in the form of credits for the 
purchase of costly arms and military technology tripled in the 1970s as 
compared with the preceding decade. 

Still, there are more than enough facts to prove that Israel, Washing- , 
ton’s “strategic ally” in the Middle East, is giving top priority in the 
field of military aid. From 1962 to 1980 Israel received from the USA 
miliiary aid. mainly in the form of subsidies and grants, almost four ti¬ 
mes as much as all the Arab countries combined. This contrast was parti¬ 
cularly evident in the 1970s, i. e. in the period of a drastic intensification 
of Israel’s expansionist, aggressive policy vis-a-vis its Arab neighbours: 
in 1970-1979 it received nine times more military aid from across the 
Atlantic than all the Arab nations. 

The 1980s saw a qualitative shift in US milita«y aid to Israel. This 
March President Reagan announced that his country would, “in the near 
future”, base its military aid to Israel on grants rather than loans. It has 

' Survey of Current Business, May 1983, pp. 19-20. 

* Calculated from Survey of Current Business, May 1983, p. 20. 
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already earmarked $1,400 million in gratis aid for military purpose alo¬ 
ne and $850 million for Israel’s economic development for 1985. This, 
according to the White House, will be a guarantee to secure by Israel 
its qualitative military superiority. 

The increased arms deliveries by US militarists in the context of the 
protracted unsettled Middle East conflict, the continuing sharp contra¬ 
dictions among the Arabs and frequent internecine clashes fanned by 
Washington foment war preparations in many countries of the region. 
Military expenditures, having reached enormous sums in some countries^ 
amounting sometimes to half the national budget, exhaust their economy, 
narrowing down economic potentialities and devour their currency re¬ 
serves. Channelling substantial sums for nonproductive military purpo¬ 
ses (in 1973—1980, Saudi Arabia, for one, spent the huge sum of 
$34,000 million on US arms deliveries and military services) obviously 
plays into imperialism’s hands, since it perpetuates the traditional depen¬ 
dence of the Arab nations in the international capitalist division of la¬ 
bour system and enables the monopolies to continue exploiting their na¬ 
tural and labour resources. 

The run-away arms race is advantageous to the United States militari¬ 
ly, strategically, and politically, as it keeps purchaser countries within its 
sphere of influence, allows to station American army personnel on their 
territories and to keep under observation their armies which traditionally 
have carried much political weight in the Arab v'orld. 

Progressive Arab leaders have always been fully aw'arc of the dangers 
of military “cooperation” with imperialism. “Arms purchasing”, wrote 
Gamal Abdel Nasser, “is not an ordinary trade deal, because it is closely 
associated with the policy of the arms importing countries. No state 
would ever sell arms to another one if the latter’s policy runs counter to 
that of the arms seller. In other w^ords, the imperialist countries would ne¬ 
ver deliver arms to nations daring to fight imperialism, even if they had 
enough means and currency to pay for them. These countries can obtain 
arms only if they submit to imperialism or if the imperialists hope of be¬ 
ing able to submit them”. 

The Soviet Union has always built its relations with the Arab coun¬ 
tries on a different basis. While assisting progressive Arab regimes in 
strengthening their defence capacity in the face of Zionist-imperialist ag¬ 
gression, the USSR never used it as a form of pressure. 

“From the standpoint of preserving our independence and our coexi¬ 
stence in general,” noted Nasser, “Soviet arms deliveries are a reliable 
guarantee... We have been receiving arms from the Soviet Union since 
1955 and have never had any political strings attached. The USSR has 
never made any terms or demanded anything that would to any degree 
infringe on our national dignity.” '* 

Washington strives for long-term military “cooperation" with the Arab 
nations, which entails prolonged US presence in the region. Having cor¬ 
nered the markets, American monopolies can dominate them for many 
years to come, supplying spare parts, maintenance and repairs. Military 
deliveries trigger a chain reaction of contracts and, as a rule, followed 
by the dispatch of military experts and instructors. This binds the impor¬ 
ter to the exporter and provides the latter with powerful levers of econo¬ 
mic and political influence on its counteragent. Thus, in 1974 the Ameri- 


“ In the 1981/82 fiscal year the military budget of Saudi Arabia amounted to $27,000 
million and was roughly equal to that of Great Britain. In 1984/85 Saudi Arabia’s miiitary 
budget envisages $23;000 million. In 1981, its partners in the Cooperation Council for the 
Arab States of the Gulf (Bahrain, Qatar, Kuwait, United Arab Emirates) spent $5,500 mil¬ 
lion for military purposes. ' , „ _ 

* G. A. Nasser, Problems of Egyptian Revolution, Moscow, 1979, p. 202 (in Rus¬ 
sian), 
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can Raython Company received a Saudi Arabian order for setting up a 
basing system for US Hawk missiles by 1985. In 1982, it got a $605 
million contract to improve the Hawk missile systems and train main¬ 
tenance personnel. Similar contracts were signed by the company in 
Jordan and Kuwait. ® 

In October 1981, the Senate approved a $8,500 million-worth sale of 
military technology to Saudi Arabia, including five AWACS aircraft. It 
was a record US military deal in the Middle East. Having pushed it thro- 

U$ Military Aid to the Arab Countries and Israel in 1992-1980 
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Ugh the Senate despite the Zionist lobby, the Pentagon secured itself ad¬ 
ditional opportunities for expanding US military presence in Saudi Ara¬ 
bia since the latter lacks administrative maintenance personnel. 

While establishing a radio-electronic surveillance and guidance sys¬ 
tem on the Arabian Peninsula, the American militari.sts pursue far-re¬ 
aching aims. According to the Pentagon strategists, Saudi Arabia is to 
become a strong point for US aggressive actions in Southwest Asiaj.and 
neighbouring regions. “The U.S. could,” boasted The Washington Post, 
“hook into a Saudi [surveillance] system even when not operating di¬ 
rectly with the Saudis, and could get all the same data simultaneously 
transferred by satellite both to US bases in the Indian Ocean and to the 
Pentagon.” 

The following examples make it clear whose purposes are served by 
the AWACS and other components of the surveillance system set up in 
Saudi Arabia. In April 1980, the radio-electronic system set up by the 
Pentagon in Saudi Arabia let pass aircraft carrying a US landing force 
to Iran to rescue the hostages held in the US Embassy. The same thing 
happened a year later in June when Israeli bombers, bound for Iraq to 
strike the nuclear reactor near Baghdad, freely crossed through. 

By arms deliveries to the Middle East the militaristic circles in the 
USA aggravate the already explosive situation in tffe region and hinder 
essentially the search for a peaceful and equitable settlement. What is 
more, the constant reinforcing of Middle East and North African arsen¬ 
als with US arms breeds internecine conflicts which distract the Arabs 


’ Middle Ernst Economic Digest, March 12, 1982, p. 41. 
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from their main task—the struggle for stronger national independence, 
against the intrigues of imperialism and reaction. In March 1979, during 
the PDRY-YAR conflict the United States rushed through a decision on 
a S400-million arms deliveries to Northern Yemen and on the dispatch of 
US military advisers there though negotiations were under way on the 
peaceful settlement of disputable question between the two countries. 
'Ihis was interpreted by public at large in the Arab countries and the pro¬ 
gressives throughout the world as direct interference in the internal affa¬ 
irs of the two Yemeni states, as an overt attempt to use the conflict to 
gam a foothold in the south of the Arab Peninsula and pressure democra¬ 
tic Yemen. In November, the US Administration agreed to additional arms 
[supplies to Morocco which, in defiance of UN and OAU decisions, opposed 
self-determination for the Western Sahara people and was in conflict 
with Algeria on the issue. 

Using the arms race as an instrument of heightening tension, the Uni¬ 
ted States obtains favourable conditions for its political expansion in the 
legion. Munition deliveries are used by Washington as a bridge into the 
Aiab nations to channel their policies in the desired direction. In 1978, 
for instance, the USA decided to sell to Egypt 50 military planes if it 
jiledgcd not to use them against Israel. 

Simultaneously with arms deliveries to the Sadat regime Washington 
took measures to secure Israel’s military superiority giving it substanti¬ 
ally bigger consignments of advanced weaponry such as F-15, E-4, E-2C 
and C-130 planes, tanks, armoured carriers and missiles. Moreover, there 
arc qualitative differences in deliveries to Egypt and Israel. The New 
York Times reported that in July 1980, Egyptian officers voiced their dis¬ 
pleasure over the fact that their country had received second-hand Phan¬ 
tom planes, while new, advanced craft were sent to Israel. To illustrate 
‘the privileged position of the latter let us compare amounts of US mili¬ 
tary “aid” to Israel and Egypt. In the 1981/82 fiscal year Israel received 
a loan of $1,400 million including $550 million in the form of grants, 
while Egypt was given $900 million to pay for weaponry. ** 

The Lmited States took care of its closest Midcast ally’s “security” in 
connection with the Israeli withdrawal from Sinai in 1982 in ac¬ 
cordance with the Camp David agreement. Back in 1979, American En¬ 
gineer Corps set to build two air bases for Israel in the Negev Desert to 
compensate for those left behind by Israeli troops in Sinai. They cost 
$1,100 million, $800 million of which were covered by a US grant. As to 
the motives of Washington’s generosity, they were crude to the extreme. 
Soon after their commissioning, Israel announced that the United States 
could use the bases for troop operations in the Middle East and neigh¬ 
bouring regions. 

Military "cooperation” is used by the US military-industrial complex 
jill^ a “string” binding the Arab regimes to the desired positions. 

'■' By saturating the Middle East and North Africa with weaponry, the 
US military stake on increased American military presence in the areas, 
making them a base for future aggressive wars and invasions. This is 
evidenced, particularly, by the growth in direct military spending of the 
ISA in the Arab countries (building and maintaining military installa¬ 
tions there, supplying, servicing, and paying the military and civilians 
employed there). In just ten years, from 1973 to 1982, these spendings 
by the Pentagon went up by almost 23 times in the Arab countries. The 
’\rab countries’ share of the total US direct expenditures in the Middle 
East (Iran included) rose from 81 per cent in 1973 to 92 per cent in 1982, 
'\hile, on a world scale it soared from 2 to 16 per cent. ^ 

® Middle East Economic Digest, Jan. 22, 1982, p. 4. 

' Calculated from Survey of Current Business, May 1983, p. 22. 
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In the early 19B0s the US military focused on the plans of expanding 
their influence on the African countries and undermining the Libyan and 
Ethiopian anti-imperialist regimes. Arms deliveries arc used as a most 
important instrument of military infiltration to North and Northeast Af¬ 
rica. In 1982 the current US Administration adopted a decision on a 
triple increase ^up to $100 million) in arms and military technology sales 
to the Nimeyri regime.® The Western press put it bluntly writing that in 
this way Americans sought to make Sudan their strong point on which 
their military presence in Africa would rest, and to involve it in exerting 
military pressure on Libya and Ethiopia. 

Simultaneously, the US Administration, brandishing its bogy of an al¬ 
leged “Soviet threat”, wants to hammer together a pro-imperialist bloc 
embracing Egypt, Sudan, Somalia and Saudi Arabia. According to US 
strategists, these states, along with Kenya, Oman and the Diego Garcia 
Island, are to be the base for American military presence in the region. 

Nor has the Pentagon any intention of abandoning its attempts to en¬ 
trench in the Southwest of the Arabian Peninsula. By allocating its first 
$15 million for military “aid” to the YAR in the 1981/82 fiscal year Wa¬ 
shington took a long shot.® The foreign aid programme for the 1982/83 
fiscal year is a graphic illustration of the fact that Washington prefers 
to deliver weaponry as a more effective means of promoting American 
economic and strategic interests in the Middle East and North Africa. US 
military “aid” to six Arab states (Oman, Jordan, Morocco, Tunisia, Leba¬ 
non and Sudan) exceeded its economic “aid”. Military allowances to such 
states as the ARE and the YAR comprised almost half of the total “aid” 
to these countries. 

The multi-million-dollar allocations for military “aid" are not infre¬ 
quently regarded as rent paid for the bases sought by the Pentagon in 
different parts of the Arab world. According to The New York Times, in'f 
the spring of 1980 the USA pledged to grant Oman $100 million in milit¬ 
ary and economic “aid” in exchange for the right to set up bases on its 
territory. Another $100 million went for construction of military instal¬ 
lations in the Omani port of Musqat on the strategically important Gulf 
of Oman, on the Island of Masira in the Arabian Sea, as well as in the 
Kenyan port of Mombasa. The thousands of millions of dollars given to 
Israel by Washington as military “aid” were payments for bases on its 
territory. 

In 1982, the USA and Morocco signed an agreement permitting US 
warplanes to use air bases on Moroccan territory “in case of emergency 
in the Middle East and Africa”. According to foreign press agencies the 
US-Moroccan agreement had been concluded for six-year term and would 
be automatically prolonged provided neither side wished to annul it, 
with a two-year advance warning. 

The examples cited above show that VS military expansion is the kM 
for its economic and political infiltration in the Middle East and North 
Africa. The "security” of these reions as allegedly the USA’s primani 
concern is an illusion. It is burdensome economically and fraught with 
serious implications for the Arab nations’ independence and sovereignty 

This is fully borne out by the Middle East developments. Using Israel’'- 
savage aggression against Lebanon as a pretext, the American military 
undertook to infiltrate the country in the ranks of the “multinational for¬ 
ce” and later through direct participation in cla|hes with the Lebanese 
national patriotic forces and Syrian military contingent. While posing 
in Lebanon as “peacemakers”, the Marines and the 6th Fleet of the USA, 

• Middle East Economic Digest, Jan. 22, 1982, p. 4. 

® Middle East Economic Digest, Jan. 22, 1982, pp. 4-5 
Ibidem. 
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hastily stationed offshore, took an active part in the aggression against 
Arab nations. 

The USA endeavoured to forge a new link in its Camp David policy 
chain in Lebanon and to use its territory as proving grounds for new 
weapons. It would like to make the country follow Egypt’s example of 
separate deals with the aggressor and turn it into a springboard for fur¬ 
ther expansion in the Arab world. 

However, these schemes were doomed to failure. The Lebanese patri¬ 
ots supported by Syria annulled the shackling May 17, 1983 agreement 
imposed on Lebanon by the United States and Israel. The American ven¬ 
ture met with defeat. 

Despite this failure, Washington has not abandoned its usual anti- 
Arab course. This is seen from statements by US officials and the US 
Administration’s practical actions. The US naval armada continues to 
cruise along the Lebanese coast, and additional British and US warships 
have been concentrated in the Gulf area. The Americans still hope to in¬ 
fluence Syria, which under present circumstances has become the main 
Arab anti-imperialist and anti-Zionist force in the Middle East. 

However, the aggressive expansionist schemes of the United States 
and its allies in the Middle East and North Africa are in vain. The na¬ 
tions of these regions have had the bitter experience of imperialist policy 
and are prepared to resolutely rebuff it. They are not alone in their strug¬ 
gle: they have the support of all the world progressive, peaceloving forces. 

“One of the fundamentals of the foreign polity of our Party and the 
Soviet state,” said Konstantin Chernenko at the Extraordinary Plenary 
Meeting of the CPSU Central Committee in February 1984, “has been 
and will remain solidarity with the peoples who have shattered the fet¬ 
ters of colonial dependence and embarked on the path of independent de¬ 
velopment. Especially, of course, with the peoples who have to repel the 
attacks of the aggressive forces of imperialism which is creating very 
dangerous seats of bloody violence and war conflagration in one part of 
the world after another. Siding with the just cause of the peoples and 
working for the elimination of such hotbeds are today also an essential 
and important direction in the struggle for lasting peace on earth. Our 
Party’s principled stand on these issues is clear, pure and noble. And 
wc w'ill unswiervingly adhere to it,” 


' j. I 

..f****. 



Strengthening of International 
Peace and Diplomacy 


A. STEPANOV, 
D. Sc. (Hist.) 


T oday international relations are charactcrizcrd by a difficult and cri¬ 
tical phase. The world situation has sharply exacerbated through the 
fault of'aggressive imperialist circles. “The very complexity of the cur¬ 
rent situation,’’ said Konstantin Chernenko in his pre-election speech on 
March 2, 1984, “obliges us to double and treble our efforts in pursuing 
a policy of peace and international cooperation.” As before, the principal 
advance of human society is governed by the laws of transition from ca¬ 
pitalism to socialism and a series of other factors, especially socialist 
foreign policy and diplomacy whose role in the struggle to remove the 
threat of a nuclear war cannot be underestimated. It would be no exag¬ 
geration to say that every major challenge to peace has been met in 
recent years by the Soviet Union and other socialist countries, which 
have proposed specific and realistic solutions that are increasingly sup¬ 
ported by other nations and the popular masses. 

Simultaneously the significance of contemporary diplomacy as a who¬ 
le continues to heighten. Its time-tested methods and techniques, as well 
as vast positive experience and potentialities enable it to exert positive 
influence on international relations. 


R adical changes have been brought about by socialism during a histo¬ 
rically brief period of time all over the world as the result of the 
sharp and many-sided confrontation between the “two methods, two po¬ 
litical and economic systems—the communist and the capitalist” ' which 
started almost 70 years ago and the fierce class struggle that ensued. 

Firstly, an end has been put once and for all to the undivided rule 
of imperialism in international relations. The exploiter class-enforced 
standards and customs that for many a century have been the prime 
cause and the medium for hostility and wars among states and peoples 
have been undermined to the root. ^ 

Secondly, important progress has been made in the restructuring of 
international relations based on peaceful coexistence between states with 
different social systems, in the formation of international relations of a 
new type—a process launched by the Great October Socialist Revolution 
which is striking proof of the translation into reality of Lenin’s realistic, 
far-reaching and politically bold tenet that “the Bolsheviks are establish¬ 
ing completely different international relations”. * 

Thirdly, history has reaffirmed that socialism has not only defended 
its original gains against the onslaught of a strong and vicious enemy, 
but has turned into a powerful world system as well. Imperialism has pro¬ 
ved unable to avert victorious revolutions in a number of countries on diffe- 



‘ V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol 31, p. 456. 
’ Ibid., p. 477. 
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rent continents, mounting national-liberation movements and the collapse 
jf the colonial rule. All this has resulted in a qualitative change in the 
ivorld balance of power. 

And, fourthly, as the result of strenuous efforts of the Soviet people 
j military and strategic balance has been achieved between the Soviet 
Union and the USA, between the Warsaw Treaty Organization and 
NJATO. This is a historic gain, a major result of the confrontation of 
the two systems in the past decades. 

Seeking to create the best possible external conditions for building 
lew society, the Soviet state has been simultaneously doing its utmost 
lo put into effect the principle of peaceful coexistence and cooperation of 
-.tates with different social systems. And though the USSR’s peaceful 
‘iideavours have invariably aroused bitter hatred and aggressiveness 
imong the ruling circles of the imperialist powers, the new (both in con- 
ent and nature) diplomatic forms and methods suggested and practi- 
od by socialism have been gradually gaming ground in international 
elations. 

At first the numerous enemies of the Soviet power flatly rejected thi* 
ninciple of peaceful coexistence inherent in the Decree on Peace. Their 
oiinterbalancc was armed forces, various blockades and boycotts. To- 
iay practically no significant international law or political instrument 
an do without an allusion to this underlying principle of 20lh-centur> 
nternational relations. 

It was practiced by the slates mo.4 intensively in the period of de- 
ente which clearly did not start from scratch. It is a regular social 
ilicnomenon, though complicated and contradictory. It consists of inler- 
elaled political, economic and other components and has its own spcci- 
ics. A fruitful political dialogue between East and West played an es- 
■cntial part in its emergence and development. A major component of 
Ins dialogue were regular official and working visits, specifically, top- 
e\el, and continuous political and diplomatic contacts and businesslike 
Achange of views. 

Despite the open resistance of the opponents of detente, the period 
vitnesscd the emergence of a series of documents based on principles of 
icaceful coexistence between states with diffcient social systems, mutual 
espect for sovereignty and non-interference in the internal affairs of 
ach other, equality and equal security such as, for example, the Sovict- 
rench Declaration (1966) and the Principles of Cooperation (1971); 
he treaties of the USSR, Poland, the GDR and Czechoslovakia with 
lie Federal Republic of Germany (1970-1973), based on the rccog- 
ition of the territorial and political realities in Europe resulting from 
lie Second World War and postwar development; Sovict-US instru- 
lents—the Basic Principles of Mutual Relations (1972) and the Agree- 
ent on the Prevention of Nuclear War (1973) ; etc. 

The above-mentioned document (the Basic Principles of Mutual Re¬ 
lations between the USSR and the USA, signed in Moscow on May 29, 
1972 for an infinite period of lime) says that both sides “will proceed 
Irom the common determination that in the nuclear age there is no alter¬ 
native to conducting their mutual relations on the basis of peaceful co¬ 
existence. Differences in ideology and in the social systems of the 
USSR and the USA are not obstacles to the bilateral development of 
normal relations based on the principles of sovereignty, equality, non- 
' itcrference in internal affairs and mutual advantage.” 

Similar principled provisions have been laid down in the documents 
which the Soviet Union and other socialist countries signed with a num¬ 
ber of Western nations. Moreover, the East and the West reached agree¬ 
ment on vital international Issues, such as the quadripartite agreement 
of the U.SSR, the USA, Great Britain and France on West Berlin (1971). 
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It contributed to the settlement of an acute problem which had been a 
long-standing source of tension in Central Europe and a threat to world 
peace. 

The period aEo witnessed the continuation of earlier and the com¬ 
mencement of new aims control talks, bilateral and multilateral, as for 
instance, those on the mutual reduction of the armed forces and arma¬ 
ments in Central Europe (1973, Vienna). The United Nations Organiza¬ 
tion adopted a seiies of documents designed to bridle the arms race and 
to strengthen international security. The Soviet Union and the USA 
signed two arms limitation treaties—SALT I and SALT II. It is note¬ 
worthy that detente made it possible to achieve agreement on ending 
the war and restoring peace in Vietnam (1973) and to localize the Mid¬ 
dle East crisis and call an international conference in Geneva (the same 
Near) to deal with the problem. 

All this paved the way for the Conference on Security and Coopera¬ 
tion in Europe, called on the initiative of the socialist community coun¬ 
tries. On August 1, 1975 the Conference in Helsinki adopted its Final 
Act in wnich the signatory countries outlined the ways “to the develop¬ 
ment of better and closer relations among them in all fields and thus to 
overcoming the confrontation stemming from the character of their past 
relations and to better mutual understanding”. They expressed their 
conviction of the “need to exert efforts to make detente both a continuing 
and an increasingly viable and comprehensive process, universal in 
scope.” 

In the course of the decade the political, legal, material, moral and 
psychological fabric of detente was developed and solidified. The con¬ 
sistent effort by states, governments, and wide sections of peaceloving 
public has resulted in practice in more normal relations between the 
East and the West which, in turn, contributed to deepening detente with 
its obvious advantages and benefits for all nations, its potentialities and 
reserves. 


T his line of development, however, was increasingly harrassed by the 
imperialist reactionary forces. In the late 1970s there was a volte- 
face in US foreign policy designed to change the military and strategic 
balance in favour of that country and to achieve military superiority 
over the Soviet Union. Washington launched an unprecedented arm^ race 
(both as regards its scope and the rate of growth) and the deployment of 
first strike nuclear missiles in Europe. Simultaneously, it embarked on 
a policy of crude interference in the domestic affairs of other countries 
and open aggression against some of them in an unlawful attempts to 
dictate its writ to them. With the support of its most zealous allies, th^ 
USA initiated and led a campaign toward torpedoing the detente ancM 
reviving the cold war and confrontation. Seeking to disrupt the function¬ 
ing and to destroy the material structure of East-West cooperation cre¬ 
ated by the efforts of many states with different social systems, the USA 
blocked the realization of most bilateral and multilateral agreements 
and treaties. It attempted to make it a rule to systematically apply dis 
criminatory measures against socialist countries. The imperialist reac¬ 
tion is expanding ideological sabotage and psychological warfare against 
the socialist states under the banner of anti-communist crusade. 

From the standpoint of class struggle on the international scale it is 
easy to explain what is going on. It is the desire of imperialists, spe¬ 
cifically, American, to take revenge for their serious setbacks in the pre¬ 
vious period. It is also an attempt to obstruct the deep social and poli- . # 
tical changes taking place everywhere. And, finally, it is an illusory nope /f 
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of being able to control world developments and to turn back the march 
of history. It is the imperial policies of the US Administration which re¬ 
gards the globe as its sovereign estate that have seriously exacerbated 
tensions in international relations and greatly increased the danger 
of a nuclear war. 

The sharp confrontation between the forces of socialism and pro¬ 
gress, on the one hand, and the reactionary and imperialist forces, on 
the other, has now entered a new phase. The adversaries of peace have 
undoubtedly succeeded in causing a good deal of damage to the edifice 
of detente and peaceful coexistence which took long years of many 
Eastern and Western nations’ joint efforts to raise. The situation gives 
rise to a complex of questions. Is the edifice impaired so seriously that 
its construction needs to he started anew> Cannot the ongoing develop¬ 
ments be stopped and rechanneled towards detente in keeping with the 
aspirations of the peoples? The answer is clear enough. The foundation 
of the edifice and its frame are intact; they have stood up the test of 
time. As to the present international tension, it is reversible. There are 
solid grounds for these positive assertions. 

The Communist Party and the Soviet state have always acted on the 
socialist foreign-policy assumption that peaceful coexistence and pro¬ 
gress in detente may be accompanied by difficulties and complications, 
-.ometimes, essential ones. These reflect the confrontation of the two sy¬ 
stems and various political forces at a specific historical moment. Lenin 
discovered the law that “history is moving in zigzags and by rounda¬ 
bout ways”. 3 He warned against attempts “to regard the course of 
world history as smooth and always in a forward direction without oc¬ 
casional gigantic leaps back”. * 

It stands to reason that detente has its ups and downs, this feature 
will obviously persist in the future as well, which is why it is important 
not to lose the momentum, to preserve everything valuable that has been 
accumulated in the previous decade, and to go on further. And here 
diplomacy can do a lot to improve the general international climate. 

Sober-minded Western political and public figures, including former 
presidents, heads of government and top-ranking diplomats, increasingly 
join the movement for continued detente, seeing no other icasonablc al¬ 
ternative to this policy. For example, former US President Richard Ni¬ 
xon, who can hardly be suspected of communist sympathies, said in his 
interview over Hungarian television in July 1982: ...what should we do 
in a world in which the two superpowers have the means to destroy 
each other and a larger part of the world into the bargain? Having 
xuch power we must communicate with each other, we must negotiate. 
1 feel, he added, that detente still equally serves the interests of both 
Sides. Later, his comment in The Mew York Times on the argument that 
the policy of detente was a “costly failure” was that “the failure was 
Pot of detente, but rather of the management of detente by United States 
policy-makers”. Detente, says Nixon, “provides ... a means jof peacefully 
icsolving those disagreements that can be resolved, and of living with 
those that cannot.”® 

The White House cannot control the historical process today. As 
Andrei Gromyko has pointed out, “the world does not develop according 
to the timetables of US monopolies and Big Business or Washington 
loreign policy captains. It develops according to the objective laws of 
•^tarxism-Leninism, and the future belongs to the world of socialism.”® 

s V, I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 27, p. 163. 

« V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 22, p. 310. 

* The New York Times, Aug. 18. 1982. 

* A. A, Gromyko, The Foreign Expansion of Capital. History and the Present Time. 

I Moscow, Mysl Publishers, 1982, p. 6 (in Russian). 
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Today socialism is a foremost international factor. Socialist foreign po¬ 
licy and diplomacy produce an increasingly notable impact on the world 
situation and the minds of hundreds of millions of people. 

• 

A nd now we shall dwell in greater detail on the major factors that 
shape up the present-day international relations. 

At first, it should be emphasized that imperialism is unable to change 
the existing international balance of forces taking into account all 
its aspects. Neither can it achieve superiority over the Soviet Union mi¬ 
litarily and strategically. ‘‘We do not need any military superiority. We 
do not intend to dictate our will to others,” stressed Konstantin Cher¬ 
nenko in his speech at the extraordinary Plenary Meeting of the Central 
Committee of the CPSU on February 13, 1984, “but we will not let the 
military equilibrium that has been achieved be upset.” The Soviet Union 
will continue to see to it that our defences are strong and that we have 
enough-resources to cool off the belligerent hotheads. And that is the most 
important thing. 

Among the major objective factors which determine the progress and 
nature of relations between the socialist and the capitalist worlds Le¬ 
nin pointed especially to the “world general economic relations” which 
make the governments and classes hostile to socialism “to make contact 
with us”. ^ He substantiated the inevitability of agreement on an equal 
footing between the socialist and the capitalist systems of ownership. 
This tendency, which has been at work throughout the past decades, is 
particularly active today, as can be illustrated by the overall continued 
growth of economic and trade ties between the socialist and capitalist 
countries despite the opposition of the reactionary imperialist forces. 

Of vital significance are the serious disagreements amongst the bour¬ 
geoisie of individual countries and in the imperialist camp as a whole 
on many aspects of relations with the Soviet Union and the socialist 
world, e. g., the differences between the USA, on the one hand, and We¬ 
stern Europe, on the other. In this connection the recommendations of 
former FRG Chancellor Helmut Schmidt to Washington are of certain 
interest. He said that “owing to their common, almost thousand- 
year-long history, Europeans understand Russia better than the inhabi¬ 
tants of Georgia and California”, and, finally, that “the Europeans wish 
not only military security, but also detente and cooperation with the So¬ 
viet Union.”** Similar ideas are shared by Vice-Chairman of Socialist 
International Bruno Kreisky. In short, the tendency towards greater in¬ 
dependence of Western Europe in world affairs is quite evident and solid. 

It must also be emphasized in particular that the broad popular mo¬ 
vement for peace born of the October Revolution in Russia was a noti¬ 
ceable international factor in those days; in our times it has become a 
vast social force which the imperialists and the ruling circles of Wester^ 
countries cannot help reckoning with. 

And, finally, of primary importance for the future of mankind and 
healthier principles of international relations are the Leninist strategy 
of peace and socialist foreign policy and diplomacy. The socialist na¬ 
tions are curbing the aggressive encroachments of imperialists on the 
world arena and are doing everything possible to prevent them from 
starting a world conflagration. 

Curbing the nuclear arms race is of key importance for peace and the 
security of nations. The Soviet Union and other sdcialist countries spare 
no effort to stop the further stockpiling of these weapons. They take a 
resolute stand against any competition in this field. 

^ V. 1. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 33, p. 155. 

“ Die Zeil, Dec. 2, 1983. 
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The socialist countries strive hard to put up an insurmountable and 
reliable international legal, political and moral barrier in the way of 
nuclear war. With this aim in view a whole complex of constructive and 
realistic proposals has been formulated. In June 1982, the Soviet Union 
solemnly pledged at the Second Special Session of the UN General As¬ 
sembly Devoted to Disarmament not to be the first to use nuclear wea¬ 
pons. In effect this means that if the other nuclear powers follow suit the 
human race would be saved from destruction in the flames of a nuclear 
holocaust. 

In our day when the danger of an all-destructive war has increased 
the Soviet proposals represent an integral and comprehensive code of 
standards and principles and, as outlined in Konstantin Chernenko’s pre¬ 
election speech on March 2, 1984, constitute an expansion on the CPSU 
Peace Programme. 

As far back as the beginning of the Soviet power, our foreign policy 
was characterized abroad as “a peace offensive”. The words define in a 
clear-cut fashion the style and methods of Soviet diplomacy: always rea¬ 
dy and willing to take up and discuss problems that need to be settled. 
In the difficult international situation of today the Soviet Union proceeds 
from the assumption that there are realistic conditions for a serious dis¬ 
cussion of all issues whose settlement would lessen international ten 
sions, rectify the dangerous turn in world affairs and normalize them. 


T he ongoing changes in the world have a diverse effect on contemporary 
diplomacy which is not something wholesome and homogeneous. The 
appearance of the world’s first socialist state on the political map has 
led to an unprecedented situation in international relations, namely, to 
a collision between two diametrically opposite foreign policies and types 
of diplomacy. 

The steady consolidation of the positions in and the influence of exist¬ 
ing socialism on the world affairs have been accompanied by the grow¬ 
ing weight, attractiveness and prestige of its diplomacy. The imperial¬ 
ists have been desperately fighting back to stop this irreversible process. 

To begin with, the new diplomacy born of the October Revolution was 
for a long time denied recognition. For example, Harold Nicolson, a Bri¬ 
tish authority on international relations, wrote that Soviet diplomacy “is 
not diplomacy: it is something else.” ® His countryman. Lord Vansittart, 
a diplomat, claimed that diplomacy “has only wilted under Communist 
hot air.” 

With the passage of time the Soviet Union and its foreign policy 
became a factor of such standing in international politics which the ca¬ 
pitalist world could no longer disregard. Reality and experience made 
bourgeois diplomacy not only increasingly reckon with socialist diploma¬ 
cy, its principles and methods, but also play by its “rules of the game”, 
or, at least, camouflage its own traditional “power” methods. 

V. Schwarz, a re.searcher at the University of California (USA), 
points out that the very coming of the Soviet state into existence has 
deeply affected the forms and content of international political activities. “ 
British journalist El Clark, who studied the archives of the diplomatic 
services of the USA, Great Britain, Canada and other capitalist countries, 
opines that the changes in Western diplomacy have resulted, first and fo¬ 
remost, from the strong impact of socialism on the contemporary world. 


» H. Nicolson, The Evolution of Diplomatic Methods, New York, 1954, p. 90. 

Foreign Affairs, January 1950, p. 188. 

See V. Schwarz, The Foreign Policy of the USSR. Domestic Factors, Belmont. 
1975, pp. V. VI. 

See E. Clark, Cdrps Diplomatique, London, 1973. 
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Imperialism as a whole and its ideology and politics are in a state 
of a deep crisis, which has affected diplomacy as well. Western writers 
claim that its role in the present-day world “is falling’’, but this is not 
so. What is actually happening is not that diplomacy as such is “dying 
away”, but that bourgeois diplomacy is crisis-ridden, which is admitted 
openly or intimated by quite a few Western sources. For example, a lead¬ 
ing West German bourgeois newspaper recently carried an article by 
career diplomat Gustav Adolf Sonnenhol meaningfully entitled Diploma¬ 
tic ohne Ausbcnpolitik (Diplomacy Without Foreign Policy). The author’s 
reasoning and argumenation convincingly show that bourgeois diplomacy 
today cannot actually make independent constructive contributions to the 
solution of such cardinal problems as the maintenance of peace and the 
“survival” of humanity. 

The imperialists are making continued attempts to play down the role 
of diplomacy, to distort its essence and aims and to limit the sphere of 
its influence. At the same time, they abuse diplomacy in every possible 
way trying to use it for selfish interests and in violation of international 
law, treaties and agreements. In their international practices they re¬ 
sort to unfair play. This is not diplomacy in its generally accepted sense, 
but an antidiplomacy, whose purpose is to obstruct rather than facilitate 
the solution or settlement of a problem for as long as possible so as to 
exert pressure on the world community. There are numerous examples of 
such practices. 

Negotiations are known to be a major medium used by the CPSU 
and the Soviet state in carrying out their peaceful policy. Their aim is 
to seek settlement of disputes or outstanding issues, to work out mutual¬ 
ly acceptable accords. 

In the early years of Soviet power the imperialist countries refused 
to negotiate with the young Soviet Republic, being convinced that it 
would inevitably collapse under the blows of foreign interventionists and 
the Russian counterievolutionaries. Later, they had to alter their policies 
and sit down at the negotiating table to discuss a wide range of ques¬ 
tions. 

In recent years, however, the Western partners, specifically the USA, 
flagrantly violate the generally-accepted negotiating rules with the inten¬ 
tion of frustrating mutually acceptable solutions. Western diplomacy re¬ 
sorts to unfair play, seeking to substitute political gambling and tactical 
manoeuvring for serious discussions of the problems of international se¬ 
curity, halting the arms race and disarmament. The irresponsible US 
posture both at the talks on nuclear arms limitation in Europe and at 
the strategic arms negotiations resulted in a disruption of these meetings, 
in a failure to reduce the level of nuclear confrontation. 

The negative approach of the White House affected the talks on the 
prevention of the militarization of outer space. Obviously, Washington 
regards as a “flexible diplomacy” the torpedoing of the Soviet peaceful 
initiatives by an empty talk about negotiations. The Soviet Union is fully 
justified to view it as unsuitable diplomacy, if this term can be applied in 
this case. 

The present Administration, on the eve of elections, sees it fit to pre¬ 
tend that it cares for the destiny of the world. But this propaganda trick 
can fool no one. There is every reason to believe that the very procedure 
of talks for talks’ sake, rather than for reaching mutually acceptable re¬ 
sults is the core of Washington’s notorious “public diplpmacy”. 

From its inception the Soviet Union has been seeking to establish and 
maintain peaceful and even friendly relations with capitalist countries. 
In the 1920s and 1930s Soviet diplomatic efforts were spearheaded to- 

See Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung, Feb. 17, 1984. 
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wards the signing of non-aggression and neutrality treaties. Soviet dip¬ 
lomacy acted on the assumption that a system of such treaties was in 
the interests of all countries and peoples. 

In the postwar period the Soviet Union repeatedly proposed that 
Eastern and Western countries assume mutual non-aggression obliga¬ 
tions. Taking into account the seriousness of the present-day situation 
and the extreme importance of non-aggression commitments in this con¬ 
text, the Warsaw Treaty countries advanced a new initiative in January 
1983. They proposed signing a Treaty on the Mutual Renunciation of 
the Use of Armed Force and on the Maintenance of Relations of Peace. 
The proposal >^as in line with the basic principles of socialist diplomacy. 
It was based oti the experience of the past and the specifics of the cur¬ 
rent period. 

What has been the reaction of the WesP Today the imperialists take 
much greater use than before of a fighting stratagem against socialism 
which involves applying ideological differences to international relatipns. 
It is a deliberate attempt to disrupt normal relations between states 
under the pretext of ideological differences and to turn the ideological 
struggle into psychological warfare and continued ideological sabotage 
against the socialist countries. 

Washington’s “public diplomacy” programme designed to veil its sub¬ 
versive activities against the socialist countries is a doctrine of interna¬ 
tional piracy and another striking example of the methods used by im¬ 
perialist politicians to deceive the masses. One cannot help recalling 
Lenin’s poignant comment that “solemn, sonorous, bombastic, but abso¬ 
lutely empty declar.'^tions and phrases ... in the mouths of bourgeois dip¬ 
lomats, have always served, and still serve to deceive the trustful and 
naive masses of the oppressed people”. 

At the same time there are advocates in the USA of a change-over 
to “quiet diplomacy” which suits the ruling circles of the leading im¬ 
perialist power perfectly, as it enables them to carry on their aggressive 
policy and build up arms while distracting public attention with never- 
ending talk about their limitation and reduction. In effect, “quiet diplo¬ 
macy” means dumping active East-West dialogue, earnest talks and con¬ 
structive efforts to achieve detente. It means engaging in dubious busi¬ 
ness in complete secrecy. 

It is often claimed in the West that nowadays only ’’crisis diplomacy” 
is effective, i. e., the diplomats’ role is linked and reduced to that of a 
fire brigade whose job is to put out a fire wherever it starts. This is par¬ 
tially true, but only partially. 

The reactionary imperialist circles seek to disrupt normal relations 
between states; they exacerbate the existing conflicts and provoke new 
ones, and then go out of their way to hamper their settlement. Diplo¬ 
macy’s major function should be to prevent conflicts by every means pos¬ 
sible and only when it is impossible should it be actively involved in 
localizing and settling them. All potentialities and reserves of contem¬ 
porary diplomacy, including UN channels, should be mobilized to fulfil 
this mission. 

There is a‘close relationship between the international situation as 
such at any given moment and the international conflicts under way. 
With detente breakouts of conflicts are less probable, which undeniably 
points to the need for a healthier climate in the world. 

Each concrete act of contemporary diplomacy should take account 
of the existing military and strategic parity. The West’s attempts to 
change it can only lead to a new upward spiral in the arms race and 

International Relations and Foreign Policy of the USSR Collection of Documents 
(1871-1957), Moscow, 1957, p. 226 (in Russian). 

'« V. I. Lenin. Collected Works, Vol 24. p. 59. 
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heightened confiontation. It is not accidental that of late many outstand¬ 
ing political and public figures in the West have been urging a resump¬ 
tion of the East-West political dialogue, the normal functioning of diplo¬ 
macy and wider use ol all the means at its disposal. 

In this connection the patently militarist, adventurist policies of the 
White House have been increasingly subject to criticism. Since the pre¬ 
sent Administration came to office, Senator Edward Kennedy said recen¬ 
tly, the USA has not undertaken a single successful diplomatic initiative 
internationally. Reliance on military force instead of diplomacy is the 
major foreign policy tendency under the Reagan Adminfstration, he ad¬ 
ded, to the point, indeed. 


D iplomacy in today’s world has not exhausted its potential. Of course, 
Washington’s ambition to use military power as a means of coercion 
inevitably leads to attempts to back up diplomacy with military force, 
which limits the chances of a political and diplomatic approach to the 
settlement of international problems and creates obstacles in the way of 
achieving mutually acceptable accords. But this is just one trend. 

True to their peaceful foreign policy line the Soviet Union and other 
socialist countries are doing their utmost to uphold the democratic prin¬ 
ciples, style and methods in international relations. They make maximum 
use of the rich, time-tested diplomatic instruments and expose the false 
concepts, perfidious tactics and backstage machinations of bourgeois dip¬ 
lomacy which seeks to camouflage the imperialist tenor of Western po¬ 
licies. Socialist diplomacy has taken the lead in international politics: it 
determines the majoi guidelines of the struggle to prevent war. 

The aim of the CPSU and the Soviet state is not simply to prevent 
war, but to radically improve the international climate. In our epoch so¬ 
cialism is the most consistent defender of sound principles in interna¬ 
tional relations, of detente and peace, of the interests of every nation 
and the human race as a whole. Its foreign policy is designed to trans¬ 
late into reality Lenin’s behest: “...we promise the workers and peasants 
to do all we can for peace. This we shall do.”'® To preserve peace has 
been and will continue to be the major goal of our Party and our Go¬ 
vernment, and Soviet diplomacy is assigned an important role in its 
achievement. 


V. I. Lenin, Collected Voi 27, p. 379. 


RAW MATERIAL PROBLEMS 
IN INTERSTATE CONFLICTS 
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I t is nearly four decades now that owing to the efforts of the peace for- 
' ces mankind has been free of the horrors of a world war. Conllict 
situations, however, keep flaring up in dilTercnt parts of the planet, and 
some of these lead to armed clashes and local wars. At the present level 
of armaments, these clashes and wars claim tens of thousands of lives, 
result in economic di.^location, undermine the stability of e.xternal econo¬ 
mic ties, and harm the environment. But probably the worst thing about 
local conflicts is that under certain circumstances they can escalate into 
regional or even global conflicts, jeopardizing pe.ice and security through¬ 
out the world. 

That is why it is so important to explore the causes and “anatomy” 
of conflicts not only in order to expose the false explanations of their es¬ 
sence, churned out by the bourgeois mass media, but also to prevent them 
or find ways to settle them peacefully. 

Any concrete interstate conflict can usually be traced to a tangle of 
causes, w'hose relative importance is difficult to assess. Economic factors 
are superimposed on political, ideological and religious factors, forming 
an intricate pattern, where cause and effect can often be confused, and 
the only reliable instrument for elucidating the substance of a particular 
conflict, its place in the contest between the major forces acting on the 
historical scene in this or that period is a class, Marxist-Leiiinisl appro¬ 
ach. A class-oriented analysis makes it possible to identify without mis¬ 
take those who are usually interested in fanning the great majority of 
local conflicts in pursuit of their selfish aims, both political and econo¬ 
mic, and these are the forces of present-day imperialism. 

All this shows that there is no point in trying to divide modern inter¬ 
state conflicts into political, economic, ideological, mineral and raw ma¬ 
terial, etc. (the Iran-Iraq armed conflict, for instance, simply cannot be 
forced into such a Procrustean bed), but it is quite right to assess the 
ole of the mineral and raw material factor in the emergence of somecon- 
lict situations. 


T he historical record has shown that international tensions have often 
worsened ajid developed into armed clashes or even world wars in 
connection with a struggle over raw materials. One of the main causes 
of the First World War, for instance, was Germany’s striving to gain 
broader access to raw material sources, divided among the leading im¬ 
perialist powers. Lenin wrote: “The present war is, in substance, a strug¬ 
gle between Britain, France and Germany for the partition of colonies 
and for the plunder of rival countries.” ' 

Among the factors which led up to the Second World War. a major 
role belonged to the intention of German monopoly capital to supply 

• V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 21, p. 159. 
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Nazi Germany’s extensively developing economy with natural resources 
through territorial seizures. Thus, in mid-1939, the Axis countries—Ger¬ 
many, Italy and Japan—had three per cent of the world’s dry land, 
10 per cent of its population and under 5 per cent of its mineral resour¬ 
ces, and no moie than two and a half years later they controlled 13 per 
cent of the world’s territory, 35 per cent of its population, and roughly 
one-third of its mineral resources. ^ 

After the war, the scientific and technological revolution sharply ex¬ 
panded the industrial need for minerals. The growing ,pxtraction and 
consumption of mineral raw materials went hand in hand with a polari¬ 
zation of their producers and consumers, with trade in raw materials 
growing faster than the overall volume of world trade. An ever greater 
role among the producers was played by the developing countries, which 
upon their liberation from colonial dependence often had to rely on their 
own natural resources as the main source of funds for the solution of 
their socio-economic problems. On the other hand, the mineral and raw 
material sector in the economy of developed capitalist countries tended 
to shrink, both owing to a depletion of the most economically worthwhile 
deposits, and in view of the existence of safer, more rapidly recouped and 
profitable spheres of capital investment in that group of states. Such a 
polarization inade some countries highly dependent on raw material im¬ 
ports, and others, on foreign exchange earnings from raw material ex¬ 
ports. 

All these processes markedly increased the interdependence of states 
and engendered many complicated problems. That is why in analyzing 
political situations present-day analysts devote such great attention to 
the raw-material aspect. Thus, even when raw materials did not play any 
significant role in a conflict, as in the Falklands, many observers never¬ 
theless tried to trace the conflict to raw materials, referring to the vari¬ 
ously assessed possibility of oil finds on the Falkland shelf. 

The heightened interest in the role of raw materials that is now being 
shown in international relations is undoubtedly due to a number of fun¬ 
damental factois relating to the basic place raw materials occupy in the 
present-day economy, and also their uneven distribution across the world. 

Virtually all industrialized countries have gone through at least one 
period of growing concern over the future supply of minerals, usually 
owing to a depletion of commercially profitable domestic deposits of non¬ 
renewable resources. The present situation with mineral raw materials 
in the capitalist system is largely due to the fact that the final stretch of 
the latest period of economic revival (marked by increases in oil prices) 
coincided with a considerable decline in US self-sufficiency in this type 
of raw materials. It was at that time that the USA, generally e.stimated 
to be the largest consumer of almost all primary resources in the world, 
started a broad public debate on its so-called national resource problems .) 

Countries less rich in minerals as compared with the USA also went 
through such “crisis” situations in the past. Thus, in the first half of the 
19tli century. Great Britain was obliged to turn to colonial sources of 
raw materials. Prior to that time, it had not only largely relied on its 
own mineral resources, but had even exported these, remaining, for in¬ 
stance, one of the major copper producers up to the mid-I9th century. 
Even Japan used to meet 100 per cent of its copper and zinc require¬ 
ments and 80 per cent of its requirements in lead from its own resour¬ 
ces right up to the mid-1960s. 

Nevertheless, the USA spared no efforts to give its own, primarily 
economie and technological, problem a global political and ideologically 

* See A. Eckes, The United States and the Global Struggle for Minerals, Austin and 
London, 1979, p. 84. 
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tendentious turn. This is evident, in particular, from a series of reports is¬ 
sued by the CIA in 1977 and containing forecasts on the economic deve¬ 
lopment of the Soviet Union up to the mid-1980s. The main conclusion of 
dll that clearly provocative “studies” amounted to the assertion that in 
the early 1980s there was bound to be a sharp decline in Soviet oil ex¬ 
traction so that by 1985 the Soviet Union would turn into a major oil 
importer. 

The natural question here is why the interest in Soviet oil reserves 
IS so great, for over the past 20 years the world has had many oppor¬ 
tunities to realize that the CIA does not do anything without a purpose, 
especially by way of “scientific inquiry”. It is easy to establish that the 
above conclusion is “substantiated” within the framework of a clear-cut 
plan of misinformation, whose specific purpose in this instance is to 
“prove” the Soviet Union’s special interest in the Middle East region, 
fiom which it allegedly hopes to receive the oil the USSR lacks. Ot>e 
could also recall that on tlie eve of signing the Camp David accords with 
Israel and Egypt, the USA kept plugging the idea that the Soviet Union 
has a vital stake in Middle Eastern oil, so as to influence the positions 
of Saudi Arabia, Kuwait and other Persian Gulf countries and boost US 
picstige in that region. 

The actual course of events in the world and recent data on the deve¬ 
lopment of the Soviet economy (oil and gas production in particular) have 
utterly refuted the CIA falsehood. Still, the West iias not given up its at¬ 
tempts to spread different versions of the concept of a “resource war” 
involving the USSR, and have been trying hard to obscure the substance 
of interstate conflicts in which the raw' material component plays an es¬ 
sential role. That is why it is so important, in our opinion, to analyze 
the.se conflicts. 


T he Middle East is, perhaps, the best-known centre of conflicts with a 
considerable raw material component. The countries of this region ac- 
(ount for over 30 per cent of the world’s oil extraction, with more than 
^hree-quarters of the total being exported mostly to We.stcrn Europe and 
Japan and, to a lesser extent, to the USA. True, since the sharp increase 
m oil prices effected by the OPEC members, in 1973, the industrialized 
capitalist states have managed somewhat to rf'duce their dependence on 
Middle Eastern oil, but even today the Middle East remains extremely 
important for them in that respect. Hence the Western interest in that 
legion. 

Western analysts and politicians usually list the following arguments 
lo substantiate the vital importance of the Middle East for the capitalist 
economy: 

the fact that oil is indispensable as a source of raw materials for the 
economy of the industrialized capitalist countries; 

the absence of any sizeable oil deposits in these countries which would 
make them independent of oil imports from the Middle East; 

the impossibility of replacing Middle Eastern resources with re.sour- 
ces from other areas (the North Sea, Centtal America, Southeast Asia, 
or the Arctic) fpr various reasons: size of deposits, possible level of pro¬ 
duction, costs, and so on. 

The Middle East conflict (or, to be more precise, series of conflicts) 
is well known and has been described in detail. Let us consider it from 
only one angle: the region’s oil deposits and their role in the present cri¬ 
sis situation. 

Let us first note that the share of Middle Eastern oil in the economy 
of different capitalist countries is not the same by any means. In 1980, 

3* 
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the USA met 34 per cent of its oil requirements from the Middle East, 
wliercas the figure for the EEC countries was 61 per cent, and for Japan, 
72 per cent. ^ This invites the conclusion that the degree of dependence 
is inversely proportional to the degree of involvement in the Middle East 
conflict. This is easily explained, for any country with a real shortage of 
raw materials is interested in maintaining peace and stability in the re¬ 
gion from which it gets these raw materials. Considering that the USA has 
fairly large untapped resources of its own oil, its dependence on supplies 
from the Middle East is only marginal and can be easily'eliminated eith¬ 
er through larger imports from other regions or through an increase in 
domestic extraction. 

Let us assume that the USA, as it seeks to create the impression, is 
acting on behalf of the whole Western world, striving to guarantee oil 
supplies to its NATO allies. But this docs not tally with the fact that 
the Middle East has been proclaimed a “zone of vital US interests”. Mo¬ 
reover, its allies have suffered tangible economic losses as a result of the 
line followed by the USA and Israel, and the retaliatory measures of the 
Arab countries. It is no accident that a number of West European states 
lake a special stand on the Arab-Israeli conflict and have been coming 
out, even if unsuccessfully, with their initiatives for its settlement. 

Let us now consider the matter in a different light: does the Western 
economy gain or lose as a result of the attempts by somq capitalist coun¬ 
tries to increase, primarily their military, influence in the Middle East? 
First of all, the Arab-lsraeli conflict, in which the USA has from the very 
beginning been actively involved on Israel’s side, was one of the factors 
which served to further consolidate the OPEC countries, inducing them 
to draw closer together. It is possible that without that conflict, oil prices 
would have increased at a slower pace, thus enabling the Western eco¬ 
nomy to adjust to the new situation in a less painful way. In other 
words, the involvement of the USA and some other Western countries in 
the Middle Ea^t conflict docs not meet the current economic interests of 
the West, and, moreover, cuts across these interests. The confrontation 
between the West and the Arab world has led to a higher rate of inflation 
(through the explosive growth of oil prices), and in some instances to 
a disruption of stable supplies. The slowdown in economic growth, which 
was also largely due to more expensive energy and a decline in its con¬ 
sumption, can also be partially attributed to the Middle East crisis. 

But then one is bound to ask: are the conflicts in that region caused 
by oil at all? This question is legitimate in view of two considerations: 
first, the USA is not dependent on Middle Eastern oil to any great ex¬ 
tent and, second, the conflict with the Arab countries has not as yet bro¬ 
ught the West any dividends, but has merely worsened its economic posi¬ 
tion. ^ 

Apparently, one should distinguish two different, though interconnect¬ 
ed aspects. Over the short term, it is important for the USA to ensure its 
military presence and strengthen the positions of Israel, its main ally in 
that strategic region, which is located close to the borders of the USSR 
and is a crossroads of crucial international communications. But consider¬ 
ing the response of world and US public opinion, the USA finds it much 
more convenient to follow its policy on the plea of defending the “vital 
interests” of its economy and ensuring regular oil supplies. Difficulties 
connected with more expensive and scarcer oil are much easier to under¬ 
stand for the electors than the ambitious claims of the White House to 
domination in that region. Hence Washington’s striving to link with oil 
the events connected with Western expansion in the Middle East. 

* See J. Hackett, "Protecting Oil Supplies: The Military Requirements”, — Third- 
Vorld Conflict and International Security, Part 1, London, 1981, p. 41. 
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However, it would be an obvious oversimplification to think that oil 
is no more than a smokescreen covering up the true expansionist plans 
of the Western circles for gaining control over that strategic region. 
Far reaching considerations on that region’s future place in world ener¬ 
gy supplies undoubtedly play an essential role as well. In terms of oil 
resources, extraction potentialities and the technico-economic conditions 
of developing the oil-fields, the Middle East far surpasses all the other 
oil-producing regions of the non-socialist world. That is why as the oil 
deposits in other parts of the world are depicted, the importance of the 
Persian Gulf countries as the leading oil exporters is bound to grow. 
They will appaiently try to diversify their economy so as to make it less 
dependent on oil exports. As they look at Mexico, Venezuela and Nige¬ 
ria, which are in serious financial troubles because of their one-sided oil 
orientation, the Arab oil-producing countries are already beginning to 
consider definite steps to restructure their economy. 

If their dervelopment proceeds along these lines, their dependence on 
imports from the West is bound to be gradually reduced. They will be 
.ible to solve many of their socio-economic problems by means other than 
direct imports of goods, services and technology. In the not too distant 
future, these countries could find it more advantageous to minimize their 
oil exports, leaving their oil as a major natural and financial reserve, 
whose value as a technological raw material, if not an energy resource, 
will keep increasing. In short, it could well happen that oil production 
in the Middle East will be reduced even while its deposits arc still con¬ 
siderable. 

Naturally, the capitalist states, the USA above all, seek to retain 
control over the cour'-e of events in that region, to channel it along de¬ 
finite lines, and impose on the Arab countries “development models” 
which suit Western monopoly capital. Thus, the current interests and 
long-term goals of the imperialist circles—to have an abundant and re¬ 
liable source of oil supply in the Persian Gulf region—are closely intert¬ 
wined. 

Even though oil, as we have shown above, is not the only cau.se of 
the interstate conflicts in the Middle East, there is no doubt that the 
armed clashes erupting here periodically can and do exert a substantial 
influence on the world oil market. The Iran-Iraq armed conflict is the most 
recent illustration of this. Having arisen due to unsettled mutual territo¬ 
rial claims and having no direct connection to the oil rivalry, it has en¬ 
tailed a drastic reduction in production and export of oil by the rivalling 
countries and a violation of the security of shipping in the Persian Gulf, 
which jeopardizes oil exports for most states in the region, which account 
Ifor a quarter of the world production of this raw material. There exists 
a real danger of a substantial drop in oil trade, with all the attendant 
negative consequences for the economics of Western Eu''ope and Japan. 

These developments, however, are to the liking of the United States, 
further thickening the “oil fog” concealing the true aggressive plans of 
US imperialism. Today Washington is taking steps to prepare an overt 
intervention in the Persian Gulf, using as a pretext the necessity to ensu- 
'e the security of tankers and stability of oil shipments in keeping with 
the agreements concluded by it and its allies. Evidently, the hostilities 
laking place in the Persian Gulf region facilitate a US armed incursion 
and open up broad vistas for various types of provocations and for fo¬ 
menting infighting. In short, when the guns are already blasting it is 
always easier to find a justification for an aggression in the eyes of the 
world public. 
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S outhern Africa is another region where, many observers believe, raw 
materials pla> an important role in local conflicts. Supplies from this 
region enable the West to meet roughly one-half of all its requirements 
for such strategic materials as cobalt, chromium, manganese and the 
platinum group cd metals. 

The developed capitalist countries will be vulnerable provided the 
supply of any of the.se raw materials from that region is interrupted for 
a considerable period. Bui as with Middle Eastern oil, the degree of their 
dependence differs. In contrast to Western Europe and "Japan, the USA 
has its own deposits of all these resources, supplied from Southern Af¬ 
rica. So it will haidl> be affected by any short-term interruptions in these 
supplies (for periods of up to two years), and only a longer-term sus¬ 
pension could make it necessary to change many technological processes 
in the USA, with laige inputs and higher inflation. Western Europe is 
another-matter. Thus, in Helmut Schmidt’s opinion, if chromium delive¬ 
ries to the rRG were suspended for one year, its gross national product 
would shrink b> 25 per cent, while the number of unemployed would in- 
ciease by 2.5 million. 

It is common knowdedge that some ncwly-frec states in the south of 
Africa have chosen the road of non-capitalist development. The Soviet 
Union has been assisting these countries both in the struggle for libera¬ 
tion and in building the new society. This a.ssistance has been used in 
the West as a prete.vt for an iinbriclled slander campaign, with endless 
variations on the theme of the USSR in alliance with progressive African 
countries seeking to deprive the capitalist countries of access to vital re¬ 
sources in order to undermine the economy of the non-socialist part of the 
world. The Soviet Llnion’s main goal, they allege, is to establish control 
over the major source of strategic raw materials in the region, that is 
the Republic of South Africa. 

Another fact being used in that campaign is that the Soviet Union is 
also a leading producer of some types of raw materials being extracted 
in large amounts in Southern Africa. Various falsehoods are being cir¬ 
culated in this connection on plans for establishing an OPEC-type cartel 
in some non-ferrous and allowing metals, whose leading members would 
include the Soviet Union and “pro-Soviet” regimes to be set up in Sou 
them Africa as a result of “Soviet expansion”. The public is being threa¬ 
tened not only with a sharp increase in the prices on some raw materials, 
but also with the prospect of a total cessation of vital supplies to the 
West. 

An indicative point here is that a number of bourgeois re.searchers 
are not inclined to plunge headlong into that propaganda vortex. In 
contrast to the widespread view that political transformations in Africa 
will jeopardize the supply of crucial minerals to the West, they believeic 
that neither logic nor the facts warrant such a conclusion. That is evi-^ 
dent, in their opinion, primarily from the economic structure of the lead 
ing raw material producers, and also from the concrete policy followed 
by the newly-free progressive states in the region with respect to raw 
material importers. 

The economic structure of the Republic of South Africa, the major raw 
material producer, they emphasize,'* is clearly oriented towards large- 
scale extraction of minerals for export. The output of the RSA’s mining 
industry accounts for roughly 20 per cent of its gross national product. 

It is the leading sector of the economy both in terms of employment and 
foreign-exchange earnings ($19,000 million a year). Such an economic 
sti ucture will determine in great measure the foreign trade policy of any 
government, regaidless of its orientation, and rule out the possibility of a 

* See The Possibility o} a Resource War in Southern Africa, Washington, 1981. 
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line aimed at cutting off raw material supplies to the West. Moreover, 
.uiy progressive democratic regime will seek to meet the social needs of 
the population to a greater extent than the white minority regime, some¬ 
thing that will entail greater expenditures and, consequently, an increase 
til raw material exports. The probability of such a turn of events is con- 
liimed by the policy of newly-free states in Southern Africa—Angola, Mo¬ 
zambique, Zambia and Zimbabwe. These countries need more technology 
,ind investments for carrying out their socio-economic development plans, 
and have been increasing their raw material exports accordingly. 

Let us note here that the methods used to diversify the economy of 
i)il-exporting states of the Middle East cannot be applied in Southern 
Africa. The difference between the cost of oil extraction and oil prices is 
>^0 great that many oil-exporting countries can markedly reduce its pro¬ 
duction while maintaining a sufficiently high level of foreign-exchange 
larnings, whereas exporters of other types of raw materials cannot 
achieve such an effect. That is why in speaking of possible economic di- 
\crsification in Southern Africa, the idea is to reduce the share of the 
extractive industry as compared with other branches, rather than to 
reduce the production of minerals in absolute terms. The goals of diver- 
ification, on the contrary, presuppose a growth in the production of 
minerals, just as a further increase in their exports, since that is the 
only source of funds for financing the new economic strategy. 

As the record shows, the attainment of independence or political reo¬ 
rientation of any state, cither in the Middle East or in Southern Af- 
iica, does not jeopardize the ‘vital interests” of the West or lead to 
disproportions in the structure of the world capitalist economy. Besides, 
the division of labour that has taken shape in these regions suits the 
West very well, for the most capital-intensive and ecologically dirty in¬ 
dustries involving commercial risk and long recoupment periods are 
being increasingly relocated to the developing countries, which are ob¬ 
liged to put up with that in order to obtain the funds they need for so- 
< io-cconomic development. 

One can hardly suppose that the leaders of the Western powers do 
not realize that the supplies of oil from the Middle East and of a number 
of raw materials from Southern Africa are not threatened cither by the 
I'SSR or by the national liberation movement. Nevertheless, the alle¬ 
gations of such a “threat” are getting louder and louder. The developed 
i.apitalist countries are being urged to unite and take vigorous joint 
iction to “defend” vital raw material sources. 

A study by B. O. Szuprowicz on How io Avoid Strategic Materials 
Shortages, published in the USA in 1982, is typical in this respect. At 
l ist, the author states the heavy dependence of the USA, Western Eu- 
jope and Japan on imports of mineral raw materials, and draws the 
conclusion that it cannot be reduced to any significant extent through the 
iise of so-called alternative (sub'.titute) resources. But what does Szup¬ 
rowicz suggest? No less than a whole set of military measures. An im- 
I'ortant place among these belongs to an extension of NATO’s zone of 
• ctivity, which should include, he says, the Persian Gulf and Southern 
Africa. His plan provides for the formation of a three-ocean alliance, a 
hloc that would include Brazil, the Republic of South Africa, Japan, Au- 
Iralia and, naturally, the NATO countries themselves. The answer to 
tiie question formulated in the title of his book, the author believes, is 
to set up such a military alliance as soon as possible, in order to coun¬ 
tervail the national liberation movement and the socialist community. 

It is easy to see that whereas the conquistadors of the past sought to 
justify the seizure of other countries’ natural resources by messianic 
ideas of spreading Christianity, present-day calls for ensuring the 
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supply of raw materials are meant to camouflage equally rapacious im¬ 
perialist claims and far-reaching designs. 

• 

U ndoubtedly, there are many conflicts where the raw material problem 
is one of the loot causes. Take, for instance, the Aegean conflict bet¬ 
ween Greece and Turkey. 

In 1973, Greece diseovered fairly large oil deposits in the Aegean 
Sea. Turkey, for its part, also showed an interest in Aegean shelf oil, 
and the TRAO company was given permission by the Tufkish government 
to explore and develop oil-fields in some parts of the Aegean Sea, con¬ 
stituting one-half of the Aegean shelf. 

In early 1974, Greece sent Turkey a note of protest. That was follow¬ 
ed by a mutual exchange of threats, when demands were made in thf* 
Greek Parliament to sink a Turkish research vessel and when Turkey’s 
General Staff put its Fourth Army on the alert. Later on, the Greek go¬ 
vernment applied to the UN Security Council, complaining of Turkey’s 
“flagrant and repeated violations’’ of Greece’s sovereign rights in the 
Aegean Sea. The Security Council adopted a resolution calling on both 
sides to show restraint and settle their conflicts through negotiations. 
Turkey rejected that resolution, and Greece turned to the International 
Court of Justice in The Hague, which declined Greece’s request to ban 
geological surveying by Turkey in the disputed areas of the Aegean Sea. 

Since late 1976, the two countries have carried on negotiations, but 
cannot arrive at an agreement. The differences between them, which as 
yet defy a settlement, can be summed up as follows. Both states lay 
claim to a definite part of the shelf adjacent to their territory. The Ae¬ 
gean islands, which belong to Greece, are situated very close to the Tur¬ 
kish coast and, according to the law of the sea, the parts of the shelf 
around these should also belong to Greece. These offshore parts of the 
shelf “consume” the Turkish part of the Aegean waters, leaving only a 
small area. On the one hand, Turkey is insisting on its right to its part 
of the shelf and, on the other, Greece fears annexation of the Greek islands 
by Turkey and is strengthening their defences. Without the oil find on 
the Aegean shelf, the situation would probably not have taken such a 
sharp turn. 

The contradictions between Britain and Norway over North Sea oil, 
and those between Denmark and Sweden over the oil-bearing structures 
found in the straits between Scandinavia and Jutland are of a ^milar 
nature. 

There is yet another type of conflict in which mineral resources play 
a significant role. These are separatist movements by some ethnic groups 
populating mineral-rich areas. Such conflicts are most typical of deve¬ 
loping countries. The emergence of conflict situations usually follows thqi^ 
same pattern. For various reasons, mostly rooted in the colonial past,^ 
various tribes and ethnic groups find themselves in different material 
conditions, with a different degree of influence on the state’s economic 
policy, something which is often connected with their different religions 
as well. All this is a source of internal strife, which often erupts into 
armed clashes. If such groups live in an area rich in mineral resources 
which play an es.sential role in the country’s economy, the idea of inde¬ 
pendence and secession from it gets powerful material backing. It is 
often supported by some capitalist states or transnational corporations, 
which want to gain fuller control over raw material supplies. In such in¬ 
stances, exacerbating contradictions can develop into an armed revolt 
or civil war. 

The Nigeria-Biafra conflict is a case in point. The so-called Republic 
of Biafra was proclaimed in 1967 in Nigeria’s eastern region. In the 
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preceding period, the Ibo inhabitants of the Eastern region had settled 
wide across Nigeria. Owing to their relatively high education level and 
skill standards, they had played a significant role in the economic and 
social life of the feudal Northern region, the country’s biggest region. 
In 1966, intertribal strife in the Northern region resulted in a massacre 
of Ibos, and Ibos from across the country thronged back to their na¬ 
tive Eastern region. As refugees concentrated in that region, there was 
an upsurge in separatist feelings. 

An important point to note here is that the Federal Government la¬ 
unched military operations against the Eastern region right after the 
British Shell Oil Company, which operated on its territory, had agreed 
tc pay its rent to the local authorities instead of the Federal Government. 

These events were preceded by the “June war” in the Middle East, 
after which the oil-producing Arab counliies declared an oil embargo 
jga inst the industrialized capitalist states which supported Israel. There 
was now a real threat of disruptions in oil supplies to major consumers, 
and greater interest was shown in non-Arabic oil-producing countries. 
Two British companies. Shell and British Petroleum, produced almost 
85 per cent of the oil exported from Nigeria, which made up 9.5 per 
cent of total British oil imports in 1967. Nigerian oil was also important 
for Britain because it was no dram on its foreign-exchange reserves, for 
il was imported from a member country of the British Commonwealth. 

But the Federal Government’s embargo and maritime blockade of 
Biafra made it impossible for Britain to Import oil from that region, 
so that eventually it decided that it could not support the rebels. Thus, 
Biafran oil did not ensure the separatists of British support, but their 
stake on the region’s natural resources as a factor which could help them 
to win the leading capitalist powers over to their side played an impor¬ 
tant role in the decision of the Eastern region’s leaders to try and break 
away from Nigeria. 

And there was good reason for these hopes Many obserxers noted, 
foi instance, France’s sympathy for Biafra, e.xpressed in arms deliveries 
<ind public statements by French leaders. Theie was also a pro-Biafra 
lobby in the USA, which had invested $16 million in the Nigerian eco¬ 
nomy in 1959, including $10 million through Mobil Oil.^ 

The book, which gives these figures, also cites the opinion of B. Fitch 
and M. Oppenheimer that the state system of Federal Nigeria did not 
■'uit virtually any of the Western oil companies which operated there, for 
they saw an ideal “oil state” as one “with just enough land on which 
io place oil rigs and just enough people to guard the pipelines—a com¬ 
bination which is closely approximated by the sheikhdoms of South Ara¬ 
bia”. Naturally, such a stand was no secret for the separatist leaders, 
fuelling their ambitious plans and helping to whip up the intertribal 
Hontradictions into bloody armed struggle. 

O ne of the basic propositions of the Marxist-Leninist approach to an 
analysis of international relations is that the essence of any crises 
nd conflicts is “determined by the global confrontation between capita- 
hsni and socialism, the further worsening of the general crisis of the ca¬ 
pitalist system, and the aggravation of interimperialist contradictions. 
^Vhen the role of mineral resources in interstate conflicts is examined in 
“uch a light, the conclusion is that it is fairly significant. 


(Continued on page 103) 


^ See Z. Cervenka, The Nigerian War 1967-1970, Frankfort on the Maine m7' 123. 
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SOVIET-FRENCH RELATIONS 
DURING THE GREAT PATRIOTIC WAR 


L V/DYASOVA 


R elatiotib. with France played an important part in the Soviet Union’s 
foreign policy during the Great Patriotic War. 

The two-volume collection of materials and documents published b\ 
the Foreign Ministry of the USSR in 1983 offers a broa*d and coniprehen 
sive picture of how these relations developed through the war years, 
gradually e.Kpanding and deepening. The new collection is a considerable 
enlargement on the first one-volume edition that came out under the 
same title in 1959 and contains a large number of documents from So 
viet archives that have never been published before. They include re 
cords of the talks between Soviet and French leaders, reports of Soviet- 
diplomatic representatives from a number of foreign countries, telegrams 
of the People's (mmmissariat for Foreign Affairs of the USSR and offi- 
cal documents. 


D uring the Great Patriotic War the Soviet Union considered its rela¬ 
tions with France to be essential in the efforts to ensure interaction 
and cooperation among all states and nations in the struggle against the 
common enemy—German fascism and Japanese militarism. At the same 
time Soviet-French cooperation played an important role in Fcance’-' 
destinies, helping it to restore its role as a great power. It was due in 
large measure to Soviet cooperation and backing that France, which 
suffered a defeat in the early stage of the war, became a full-fledged 
member of the anti-Hitler coalition by the end of the war. 

The Soviet Union has always based its international policy on 
assumption that deepening of links and interaction with France can anii’ 
must be a major clement in ensuring the security of European nations 
and preventing a neu world war. These ends were to be served by the 
proposals to set up a system of collective security in Europe which th' 
USSR and France discussed in pre-war years and by the bilateral treaties 
they signed—the Non-Aggression Treaty of 1932 and the Treaty 
of Mutual Assistance of 1935. 

In practice, however, the French bourgeoisie, mortally afraid of the 
mounting influence of left-wing forces inside the “country, chose a diffe¬ 
rent road: the policy of appeasing the aggressor and, to all intents and 
purposes, entering into collusion with him (the Munich Pact). As a re¬ 
sult, France rejected an agreement on mutual military rebuff to the ag 
gressor during the Soviet-Anglo-French talks in Moscow in the summer 
of 1939. 
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The French ruling circles eventually fell victim to their own short¬ 
sighted course. After declaring war on Germany following the latter’s 
attack on Poland on September 1, 1939 France suffered a military de¬ 
bacle within less than a year, in June 1940. Under the terms of the ar¬ 
mistice signed with Germany on June 22, 1940, two-thirds of the count¬ 
ry’s territory was occupied by the Nazi troops and in November 1942 the 
whole country came under occupation. The government of Marshal Pe- 
tain, the so-called Vichy government, formed in the South of France, 
became a docile puppet of Nazi Germany, to which it paid huge repara¬ 
tions, supplied raw and other materials and manpower. The Vichy go¬ 
vernment was regarded by the USSR, Britain and the USA as an ac¬ 
complice of Nazi Germany though it did not formally declare war on 
them. France, under the Vichy government, broke diplomatic relations 
with Britain in July 1940, with the Soviet Union in June 1941 and with 
the USA in November 1942. 

However, the French people, the patriotic strata of the population, 
part of the bourgeoisie included, did not consider the outcome of the 
struggle to be final. Shortly after France’s defeat organizations sprang 
up in and outside France that made it their aim to free their country 
from the occupiers and from the Vichy government. The French Resi¬ 
stance Movement was spearheaded by the French Communist Party 
which had begun underground activities before the country’s military 
defeat. On July 10, 1940 it called on the French people to resist fascism 
and started working to prepare armed struggle against the occupiers. 
And in May 1941 it proposed to form a national front for the freedom 
and independence of France. Other ogranizations sprang up in the comi' 
try which also made it their aim to oppose the invaders, and they includ¬ 
ed numerous representatives of the bourgeois class. 

Despite repiisals of the Nazis and the Vichy government the Resi¬ 
stance Movement became a powerful force that played a decisive role 
in the struggle for the country’s liberation. It involved many Soviet na¬ 
tionals from among the prisoners of war who had escaped from Nazi 
concentration camps. 

Simultaneously General de Gaulle, who was Deputy Minister of Na¬ 
tional Defence under the fallen French government, set up a Free France 
movement in England. In a radio appeal from London on June 18, 1940 
he called on all the Frenchmen abroad to unite to create French armed 
forces to continue the fight against the Nazi Germany. 

Subsequently, the Resistance Movement in-^ide the country and the 
London organizations established interaction. In April 1944 members of 
the Resistance Movement were included in the French Committee of Na¬ 
tional Liberation (FCNL) formed by de Gaulle in Algeria shortly after 
the Anglo-American landing in North Africa in November 1942 and then 
in the provisional government of the French Republic which succeeded 
1 the FCNL in 1944. 

From the outset the Soviet leaders proceeded from the belief that the 
Resistance Movement both inside and outside France would contribute 
to the liberation of the country and its restoration as a democratic power 
and would expand the anti-Hitler coalition. 

As Stalin, Chairman of the Council of People’s Commissars of the 
USSR, stressed in his message to the co-chairmen of the French Na¬ 
tional Committee, “the Soviet people were highly supportive of the cou¬ 
rageous struggle of the French people against Nazi oppression and the 
efforts of France’s best people and its reviving armed forces towards the 
liberation and rebirth of France” (Vol. 1, Doc. 108). 

As is evident from the materials in the collection, the leaders of the 
Free France movement, immediately after the USSR entered the war as 
a result of the treacherous attack by Nazi Germany, took a correct view 
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of changes that eventually led to the general alignment of forces, 
taking part in the war. “By throwing ail its might against the aggres* 
sor,” reads a telegram General de Gaulle sent to the head of the Soviet 
government, “the USSR gave all the presently oppressed peoples con¬ 
fidence in their liberation” (Vol. 1, Doc. 15). From the early days of 
hostilities on the Soviet-German front, even in the most critical period, 
de Gaulle expressed confidence in the Soviet Union’s eventual victory 
over the fascist aggressors (Vol. 1, Doc. 7, 15, 19, 21, 27). 

Already in the summer of 1941, de Gaulle’s representatives in London 
and Ankara raised with Soviet ambassadors there the qyestion of estab¬ 
lishing official relations between the Soviet Union and Free France 
(Vol. 1, Doc, 6), The Soviet Union, while realizing that de Gaulle’s mo¬ 
vement did not represent the whole French nation and he himself espous¬ 
ed views that were in many ways reactionary, nevertheless responded to 
these proposals. On September 26, 1941 the Soviet government sent an 
official letter to de Gaulle recognizing him as the leader of “all free 
Frenchmen” and promising to render them “all-round assistance and 
help in the common struggle against Nazi Germany and its allies” 
(Vol. 1, Doc. 12). Soon representatives of the leading body of Free 
France came as a “liaison” mission to the USSR—first General Petit 
(as a representative of military authorities), and then Roger Garreau 
(from the civilian authorities). In the very first talk with Garreau the 
People’s Commissar for Foreign Affairs of the USSR stressed that “the 
USSR is wholeheartedly on the side of France, it has .helped and will 
continue to help France with whom our people have been linked by such 
sympathies in the past and the present and will be linked in future” 
(Vol. 1, Doc. 33). 


T his line of the USSR contributed in many ways to expanding the 
front of the anti-Hitler struggle as a whole and to strengthening the 
prestige of the rnevement headed by de Gaulle. 

It is well known that the relations between Free France and the 
Anglo-American allies were from the outset far from simple, involving 
sharp clashes on a number of questions such as the establishment in 
1941 of de Gaulle’s administration over French-owned islands of Saint- 
Pierre and Miquelon, Britain’s policy in Syria and Lebanon, and the 
British landing in Djibouti and Madagascar in 1942 without notifying 
de Gaulle. t 

Britain and the USA were very reluctant to recognize de Gaulle’s 
London organizations’ broad powers to carry out their policy, tried to 
reduce their role to military actions, and even then not always. Their 
political course already clearly revealed the hope that in the wake of 
France’s defeat in the war they could strengthen their influence and 
take control of French possessions altogether. ‘ 

In contrast, the Soviet government considered that the name of dc 
GauUe, as the People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs’ cable to the 
Soviet Ambassador to Britain read, “has become in a sense a symbol of 
the struggle of that France which docs not want to put up with the do¬ 
minance of the Nazi invaders—the oppressors of the French people” 
Accordingly, it did not want to take part in any attempts to “curb” de 
Gaulle (Vol. I, Doc. 39). 

French repiesentatives noted that the Soviet government’s support 
helped to impiovc relations between Free France and Britain and the 
USA (Vol. 1, Doc. 50). Nevertheless, in 1942, when the leadership of 
Free France, having renamed it Fighting France, appealed to the Allies 
to recognize its leading body, the French National Committee (FNC), 



as “the sole leader of the French in the war *and representative of 
French interests to the Allies, in particular to the extent that these inte¬ 
rests were affected by warfare” (Vol. 1, Doc. 45), the USA and Britain 
having recognized the FNC preferred more non-committal language. 

Meanwhile the USSR on September 29 signed a joint communique 
with the FNC reproducing de Gaulle’s formula of recognition, which was 
highly appraised by the FNC representatives as “a milestone along the 
road that should further unite France and Soviet Russia in the joint 
effort to defeat aggression and fascism and work together to restore 
peace in conditions of military security and economic prosperity” (Vol. 1, 
Suppl. to Doc. 58). 

The question of the recognition formula cropped up again when the 
French Committee of National Liberation was established. It was pre¬ 
ceded by a prolonged period of political manoeuvres on the part of the 
USA and Britain which first attempted to remove de Gaulle from lea¬ 
dership and replace him with another French General, Henri Giraud, who 
maintained contacts with American-,. 

True, at first the American authoritie^ rejected the Giraud candida¬ 
ture too, prefciring Jean Fran(;ois Darlan, the commander-in-chief of 
the Vichy “state” armed forces and “the heir to Retain” who was in Al¬ 
geria at the time of the allied landing. But Darlan was killed shortly 
thereafter and the USA put its stake in Giraud against de Gaulle who 
still enjoyed British support. 

It was ultimately agreed to form a committ''e to be chaired by de 
Gaulle and Giraud (later dc Gaulle became the only chairman). But 
even after the FCNL was formed, the USA and Britain took a long time 
to give their official recognition to it. The USSR considered such a delay 
unnecessary, believing it would hamper the unity of anti-Hitler F'rench 
forces (Vol. I. Doc. 97). 

Late in August 1943, the FCNL was recognized by the USSR, the 
USA and Britain. But this time, as before, the wordings of recognition 
differed essentially. The Soviet government recognized the FCNL as the 
“representative of the state interests of the French Republic and leader 
of all the French patriots fighting against Hitler’s t>ranny” (Vol. 1, 
Suppl. to Doc. 126) while the USA and Britain in their documents spoke 
of their “sympathy” with the FCNL’s wish to be considered as a body 
capable of exercising all French interests, that the FCNL jurisdiction 
covered only those overseas territories that recognized it (Vol. 1, Suppl. 
to Doc. 124, Doc. 125). 

The USA akso made the reservation that it did not recognize the 
FCNL as the French government, while the Soviet formula of recogni¬ 
tion effectively meant recognition of the FCNL as the actual government 
of France. De Gaulle in a talk with the Soviet representative stressed 
that this formula gave the FCNL a “chance to resolutely oppose Ameri¬ 
can interference in the affairs of the Committee” (Vol. I, Doc. 133). 

The question of transforming the leading body of the anti-Hitler mo¬ 
vement headed by de Gaulle into the provisional government of the 
I'rench Republic was important for restoring French independence and 
for France's participation along with other great powers in the postwar 
■settlement of The world. It became parltcitlarly acute in the final stage 
of the war. But it was not solved until a few days before the allied land¬ 
ing in Northern France. . .. 

A decree of June 2, 1944 proclaimed a provisional government of the 
French Republic. The USSR immediately said it was ready to recognize 
it. But this time, too, lack of English and American agreement prevented 
'ts being recognized by the three powers until a few months later, in 
October 1944 (Vol. 2, Doc. 51-59). The Soviet government, read the text 
of the recognition, “proceeds from the strengthening of the democratic 
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foundations of the provisional French government and also from the 
fact that recognition of the provisional French government by the three 
allied powers would further rally the French people and mobilize their 
forces for continued struggle against the common enemy, Nazi Germany” 
(Vol. 2, Doc. 58). 


A s is seen from the documents in the collection the interaction between 
the USSR and France during the war was reflected 'in joint armed 
struggle against the Nazi aggressor. As early as 1941, acknowledging 
the Soviet government’s recognition as leader of the free French, de 
Gaulle pledged ‘‘to fight on the side of the USSR and its allies to achieve 
final victory over the common enemy and render all-round help and as¬ 
sistance to the USSR in that struggle” with every means at his disposal 
(Vol. 1, Doc. 13). 

Initially, de Gaulle decided to send to the USSR a French division 
located in Syria, to which the Soviet Union immediately concented. But 
that plan could not be carried out becau.se of the negative attitude of the 
British (Vol. 1, Doc. 39). Eventually a group of French airmen were 
sent to the USSR to form the Normandy (Normandy-Neman) Air Squ¬ 
adron, sub.scqucntly increased to an air regiment. It became a symbol 
of the combat cooperation of the Soviet and French soldiers fighting 
against the common enemy. The participation of French airmen in the 
Soviet people’s struggle enhanced the France’s authority as a bellige¬ 
rent power. 

“It may be a drop in the bucket,” said Garreau, “but the hearts of all 
Frenchmen are with our .soldiers who will be fighting together with their 
Russian brothers. The brotherhood of our peoples on the battlefield would 
be significant not only for France but for the whole of Europe (Vol. 1, 
Doc. 33). 

The common approach of the two sides towards the opening of the 
Second Front in Europe was an essential element contributing to the 
Soviet-French cooperation. While the governments of the USA and Bri¬ 
tain delayed carrying out their promise to open the Second Front for 
several years hoping that the USSR would become exhausted in the 
struggle with fascist Germany, de Gaulle was aware that the opening of 
the Second Front would speed the liberation of France and that the par¬ 
ticipation of the French armed forces in the allied landing in Europe 
would enhance the authority of Fighting France. v 

Talking to the People’s Commissar for Foreign Affairs of the USSR 
in London in May 1942, de Gaulle stressed that “he personally and the 
majority of the French people were conscious of the need to give unre¬ 
served support to the military efforts of the Red Army and that the 
Gaullists were carrying out many important actions to facilitate thc^-^ 
landing of Anglo-Saxon troops in France and opening the Second 
Front” (Vol. 1, Doc. 42). In his talks with the British and Americans de 
Gaulle expressed the same ideas and insisted on direct offensive actions 
in Europe to be launched from Britain because in his opinion “no other 
operation could .settle the matter”. The French representative Garreau 
informed in detail the leadership of the People’s Commissariat for Fo¬ 
reign Affairs of the USSR on that matter on August 8, 1942 (Vol. 1, 
Doc. 55). , 

In an effort to get the Allies to open the Second Front de Gaulle 
tried to scare them with a “Soviet threat”. In a talk with Churchill de 
Gaulle said: “If you do not help the USSR this year and if the USSR 
is defeated by Germany you will go under. And if the USSR defeats 
Germany without your assistance you will also go under” (Vol. 1, Doc. 
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37). And he spoke in the same vein during his meetings with the US 
Ambassador to London, Winant. 

At the same time the heroic struggle of the Soviet Army could not 
but evoke admiration among the French who took part in the struggle 
against Nazi Germany. The collection cites numerous pronouncements of 
de Gaulle and his representatives about the invaluable significance of 
the Soviet victories in the struggle to liberate the peoples of Europe. 


The final stages of the war saw the gradual restoration of France’s 
I prestige as a great power de^pite the fact that Britain and the USA 
continued to prevent that happening, hoping to reduce France to the po¬ 
sition of a second-rate power and not infrequently interfering crudely 
in its affairs and trying to impose their will on the French people. In 
late 1943-early 1944 the Anglo-American allies were drawing up plans to 
establish an occupation regime in France after its liberation. One such 
project was published by the US and British governments in Septem¬ 
ber 1943, and during the Moscow Conference of Soviet, American and 
British foreign ministers in October that same year Anthony Eden on 
behalf of the two Western delegations handed over to the Soviet govern¬ 
ment a document entitled The Basic Scheme for Administration of Libe¬ 
rated France (Vol. 1, Suppl. to Doc. 160) of which the FCNL had not 
even been told. 

It amounted in effect to the introduction of an occupation regime in 
France, and the US and British governments sought Soviet agreement 
to uncontrolled Anglo-American activities in liberated France. However, 
because of the negative Soviet stand the document was not approved 
but sent for consideration to the European Advisory Commission creat¬ 
ed at the Conference (Vol. 1, Doc. 161). 

And yet the Western allies did make an attempt to set up an AMGOT- 
style administration (.Mlied Military Government on Occupied Territo¬ 
ries) in Corsica which was liberated by a patriotic uprising and, after 
the Anglo-American landing of 1944, in Northern France itself. 

The removal of the FCNL from preparation for and participation in 
the allied landing in France met with a very sharp reaction from de 
Gaulle. Only a few French units were allowed to take part, and the 
main body of troops was sent to Italy. Asked by the Soviet Ambassador 
to Britain why the main French troops were not involved in combat ope¬ 
rations on French territory, de Gaulle replied: “Ask Roosevelt about it,” 
and then he added “and Churchill, too” (Vol. 2, Doc. 29). In other talks 
with Soviet representatives de Gaulle said that for “Churchill France was 
a finished country” and “the USA wanted to see a docile France so as 
to make it a base for its European policy” (Vol. 2, Doc. 25). 

This policy vis-a-vis France, which was more openly pursued by the 
US ruling circles, was due, as Garreau put it, to fears that “the French 
people would take an extreme left and independent position after libe¬ 
ration” and the USA would lose “a base for a policy in France and its 
colonies that*would ensure American interests” (Vol. 2, Doc. 26). All 
this made it all the more important for de Gaulle to have closer relations 
with the Soviet Union as manifested in the signing of a Soviet-French 
Treaty of Alliance and Mutual Assistance in December 1944. 

As is evident from the documents in the collection, de Gaulle enter¬ 
tained the idea of such an alliance from the early stages of the war. The 
talks about the Treaty for which de Gaulle arrived in Moscow on De¬ 
cember 2, 1944 covered a wide range of questions of cooperation at the 
final stage of the war, postwar settlement, borders (the French side was 
supportive of the establishment of Poland’s western border along the 
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Oder and Neisse line), about France’s relations with the Polish Com¬ 
mittee of National Liberation, etc. It was, however, on the latter question 
that finding an agreement acceptable to both sides proved to be most 
difficult (Vol. 2, Doc. 94). 

During the talks with Stalin de Gaulle stressed the idea of the di¬ 
sastrous consequences for France of the absence of a treaty with the 
USSR and about the common interests the two sides had in Europe. 
These statements of dc Gaulle met with full understanding of the Soviet 
side (Vol. 2, Doc. 88). 

At the height of the talks the head of the Soviet government received 
a telegram from Winston Churchill who offered to sign a tripartite treaty 
on alliance between the USSR, Britain and France. De Gaulle viewed 
that proposal as an attempt to restrict French independence and cate¬ 
gorically objected to Churchill’s suggestion. Stalin took his views into 
account. 

The conclusion of a Soviet-French treaty was an important step to¬ 
wards restoring France’s position among the great powers. It was not 
by chance that de Gaulle in his war memoirs gives an account of the 
signing of the treaty in the chapter called “Rank”. 

The Soviet-French Treaty signed on December 10, 1944 provided for 
cooperation between the two countries both m war and in peace-time 
in order to "create a system of international security for effective main¬ 
tenance of universal peace and the harmonious development of rela¬ 
tions among nations,” renunciation of separate talks with Germany and 
a commitment to do everything necessary after the war to eliminate any 
new threat emanating from Germany. The sides undertook “not to con¬ 
clude any alliance and not to take part in any coalition directed against 
one of the High Contracting Parties” (Vol. 2, Doc. 102). The Treaty 
promoted the friendship between the French and Soviet peoples scaled 
by their joint struggle against their common enemy. 

During the Crimea Conference held in February 1945 against the 
background of Soviet victories in the war against Germany, France was 
invited to sign a Declaration on Liberated Europe that confirmed the 
intention of the great powers tc eradicate fascism and offer the liberated 
European countries the opportunity to create democratic institutions of 
their choice. France was included among the great powers which were 
to send invitations to other countries to a conference in San Francisco 
with the aim of founding the United Nations Organization. It was given 
an occupation zone in Germany and a place in the Allied administration 
in Germany. 

Some French leaders still suggest today that the Crimea Conference 
inilialed the division of Europe and ran counter to its interests. The do¬ 
cuments prc,sented in the collection show that the then French leaders 
h\ and large approved of the Conference’s dicisions and their only grie¬ 
vance was that France had not been invited to take part in the Confe¬ 
rence because de Gaulle hoped to settle there the question of the French 
annexation of the left bank of the Rhine and the establishment of inter¬ 
national control over Ruhr, which he repeatedly raised (including talks 
in Moscow) (Vol. 2, Doc. 88, 118, 131, 139). 

As for France’s participation in the Crimea Conference, the objec¬ 
tions came—as previously against its participation in the Tehran Con¬ 
ference—mainly from the USA, whose leaders held that France should 
not be allowed to be a part of Allied bodies such as the European Advi¬ 
sory Commission, the Allied Advisory Council for Italy, the Control 
Commission for Germany. 

Subsequently France, as a great power, took part in such allied 
actions as the signing of unconditional surrender of Germany and Ja¬ 
pan (Vol. 2, Doc. 154, 190), the signing of the declaration on the defeat 
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of Germany and the assumption of supreme power by the governments 
of the four Allied powers (Vol. 2, Doc. 162), and the agreement establi¬ 
shing an international military tribunal (Vol. 2, Doc. 184). At tlie Berlin 
Conference France was invited to take part in the proceeding of the Co¬ 
uncil of Foreign Ministers and the Allied Reparation Commis¬ 
sion. Documents attest that at all these stages the Soviet Union showed 
invariable understanding of France’s desire to restore its status of a 
great power. When the composition of the permanent members of the 
Security Council was discussed at the Soviet-American-British Confe¬ 
rence in Dumbarton Oaks in the autumn of 1944 to set up the United 
Nations, the basis of the decision was the Soviet draft that would in¬ 
clude the Soviet Union, the USA, Great Britain, China and subsequently 
also France as members of the Security Council. As the Soviet People’s 
Commissar for Foreign Affairs stated at the San Francisco Conference, 
France was a great power that strengthened the anti-Hitler coalition as 
a “mighty world force in the postwar period as well” (Vol. 2, Doc. 147). 

It would be wrong to assume that the Sovict-French relations during 
the war were unclouded. The spirit of the former anti-Soviet policy of 
the French bourgeoisie and the personal anticommunist convictions of 
General de Gaulle who was surrounded by many people known for 
their reactionary views- all this often told on their attitude towards the 
Soviet Union. For example, judging from the documents of the early 
years of the war, de Gaulle often tried to scare the allies with a “So¬ 
viet menace’’. After the Tehran Conference a hullabaloo was raised in 
Algeria that the USSR allegedly had not tried to have France to 
take part In it; the USSR was falsely accused of not wanting to allow 
France into the European Advisory Commission, etc. The inconsistencies 
in the French policy continued to alTect Sovict-French relations to which 
Soviet leaders repeatedly drew the attention of French rcpreserilatives, 
such as during Stalin’s talk with the French Ambassador on March 19, 
1945 (Vol. 2, Doc. 139). 

, France did not fully honour its agreements with the USSR, such as 
the agreement on the keeping and repatriation of Soviet and French ci¬ 
tizens under the control of the French and Soviet authorities (Vol. 2, 
Doc. 174). France sought a revision of some decisions of the inter-allied 
conferences. Thus, it only agreed to be a host power at the San Fran¬ 
cisco Conference provided the Crimea Conference’s decisions on the cre¬ 
ation of an international ogranization to maintain peace and security 
were regarded not as a basis of its charter but as a basis for discussion 
fVol. 2, Doc. 124-128). However, the Soviet government resolutely re¬ 
jected the French proposal because that would have meant a revision of 
the Crimea Conference decisions (Vol. 2, Note 117). Ultimately, France 
did not become a host power because the American government had sent 
i)ut invitations without waiting for the outcome of the di.scussion on the 
Fjuestion. 

The materials contained in the collection show that in those years 
tliere alreadly were signs of other problems on which the USSf^ and 
i ranee did not see eye to eye, such as de Gaulle’s idea of forming a 
hrench-led “Western bloc” directed against the Soviet Union (Vol. 2, 
Note 20, Doc. 94). 

At the end of the war de Gaulle launched a concerted struggle against 
progressive forces inside France and tried to prevent the Resistance 
Movement from state management. This line could not but effect foreign 
policy and relations with the Soviet Union. 

However, historic laws are inexorable. Proof of that is the fact that 
de Gaulle again turned to the ideas of Sovict-French cooperation 20 
years after the war (in 1966) after returning to power in 1958. During 

(Continued on page 150) 
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AN IMPORTANT CONTRIBUTION 
TO SOVIET-KOREAN FRIENDSHIP 


y. D M I T R I Y E V 


A party and government delegation from the Korean People's Democratic 
Republic (KPDR) headed by Kim II Sung, General Secretary of the Central 
Committee of the Workers' Party of Korea, President of the KPDR, made an 
official friendly visit to the Soviet Union from May 23 to 25 this year. 

The visit has written another page in the annals of Soviet-Korean rela¬ 
tions which abound in manifestations of proletarian, socialist international¬ 
ism. Both peoples cherish the memory of the Korean internationalists who 
fought against foreign intervention, for Soviet power in the Far East, of the 
liberation of Korea from Japanese colonialism by the Soviet Army, of the 
all-out Soviet moral and material support rendered during the American 
aggression and of the unselfish Soviet participation in the postwar rehabili¬ 
tation and development of the Republic's economy. The 1961 Soviet-Korean 
Treaty of Friendship, Cooperation and Mutual Assistance gave a fresh im¬ 
petus to the development of fraternal relations between the two countries. 

This latest summit visit proceeded against the backdrop of stepped-up 
Soviet-Korean relations: the volume of trade increased to 587 million rubles 
in 1983, some dozen major projects are being built in the KPDR with Soviet 
technical assistance. Bilateral cooperation in lumbering on Soviet territory 
with Korean manpower and in fishing is going ahead rapidly. The flow of 
Soviet imports through the Korean port of Najin has reached considerable 
dimensions. 

Cultural, scientific and technological exchange, especially in pei\$onnel 
training, has also Intensified. Interparty working contacts, ties between pub¬ 
lic bodies, creative unions, industrial and educational enterprises are becom¬ 
ing more active and meaningful. 

Soviet-Korean cooperation is equitable and mutually advantageous in ail 
respects; it hinges on reciprocal friendly assistance and support in th^ 
struggle for socialism and peace among nations, which distinguishes inters¬ 
tate relations within the world socialist system. 

The Moscow talks confirmed that Soviet-Korean relations are consonant 
with the interests of both nations and of the socialist world. 

The talks were focused on closer friendship and cooperation between 
the CPSU and the WPK, the USSR and the KPDR. The sides discussed the 
present state of Soviet-Korean relations and their perspectives, and express¬ 
ed satisfaction with the current trade, economic and scientific-technological 
ties and cultural exchange. Simultaneously, it was pointed out that their po¬ 
tentialities, especially in the exchange of party and economic experience 
and concerted efforts on the world scene, were far from being exhausted- 
Taking this into account, the sides agreed upon practical steps to deepen 
and improve Soviet-Korean cooperation in all fields, and emphasized the 
importance of regular consultations on urgent international and other issues 
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of mufual interest. It was indicated that the 1961 Treaty was a reliable 
foundation for the further development of Soviet-Korean relations, and a 
major factor of peace and security in the Far East. 

In their speeches at an official Kremlin dinner Konstantin Chernenko and 
Kim II Sung declared that they would continue to work for further coopera- 
lion between the two countries on the basis of Marxism-Leninism and social¬ 
ist internationalism. 

International issues figured prominently In the talks and speeches of the 
Soviet and Korean leaders. They reconfirmed an identify of views on the true 
sources of world tension, namely, the aggressive actions of the US Admi¬ 
nistration and NATO, the militarist and revanchist ambitions of the Japane¬ 
se ruling circles, and imperialist and reactionary attempts to hinder the na¬ 
tural course of historical development. The Korean delegation expressed its 
complete solidarity with the Soviet proposals aimed at defending peace and 
security in Europe and throughout the world. 

It was only natural that the talks concentrated on developments in Asia, 
since Korea and a major portion of Soviet territory are situated on that 
continent. It was noted, in particular, that the eastern part of Asia together 
with the Pacific are beginning to rank ever higher in Washington's aggressive 
plans. The imperialists regard Asia primarily as the Eastern front of their 
antisocialist struggle. Unfortunately, not all in Asia give a sufficiently realistic 
assessment of the extent and nature of the menace resulting from the war 
preparations of the United States and its closest allies in that part of the 
world, Japan and South Korea. Certain Asian capitals, including that of a 
state which calls itself socialist, at times even endorse these preparations. 

At the Moscow talks the bellicose imperialist plans were contrasted by 
the Soviet peace initiatives on confidence-building measures in the Far East, 
by the proposal of the Mongolian People's Republic for a convention em¬ 
bracing the countries of Asia and the Pacific on mutual non-aggression and 
non-use of force, by the proposal forwarded by the Korean People's De¬ 
mocratic Republic on establishing a nuclear-free zone of peace on the Kore¬ 
an Peninsula, and by the initiative of countries of Indochina on turning South¬ 
east Asia into a zone of peace and stability. Both sides agreed that an im¬ 
provement of Soviet-Chinese relations would greatly contribute to a health¬ 
ier climate in Asia. 

Normalizing the situation on the Korean Peninsula with the ultimate aim 
of peaceful, democratic reunification of Korea without any outside interfe¬ 
rence would be another factor promoting the same goals. The greatest obs¬ 
tacle, however, is the US 40,000-strong nuclear-armed troop contingent sta¬ 
tioned in South Korea and the American shows of strength involving South 
Korean and Japanese troops that are mounting with every year. The KPDR 
government proposes replacing the 1953 truce with a peace treaty, adopting 
a North-South non-aggression declaration and drastically reducing their ar- 
[ med forces in order to create favourable prerequisites for reunification. At 
the Moscow talks the Soviet side gave its support to the proposals. The So¬ 
viet people's solidarity with the struggle of the Korean people for an inde¬ 
pendent peaceful settlement of the issue was reconfirmed. 

The Soviet and Korean leaders underlined the importance of strengthen¬ 
ing the unity and solidarity of the socialist community both for successfully 
building socialism in each country, as well as for frustrating the aggressive 
imperialist schemes, and safeguarding peace and social progress throughout 
the world. "Our Party and government," said Kim 11 Sung, "will continue in 
the future to do their utmost to promote friendship, unity and cooperation 
with the USSR and the socialist states in the interests of successful social¬ 
ist construction in our country and of further strengthening the forces of so¬ 
cialism." It is highly indicative that the unity of the socialist countries and 
all progressive forces in the face of the mounting war threat and imperialist 
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subversion also figured prominently in the tour by the KPDR's delegation of 
the East European socialist countries. 

The Korean delegation made a cross-country journey on its way from the 
Transbaikal region to Brest, and the warm reception it received everywhere 
is fresh proof of the deep-rooted and long-standing traditions of Soviet-Ko- 
rean friendship. I would like to cite just one historic episode On March 1, 
1946, there was a mass demonstration in Pyongyang to mark the 27th anni¬ 
versary of the popular anti-imperialist uprising. :>uddenly a hand-grenade was 
thrown at the rostrum where Kim II Sung was standing. Junior Lieutenant 
Y. T. Novichenko of the Soviet Army who was on a lowef platform caught 
the grenade but could not throw it away because of the crowd. He pressed 
it to his body and was gravely wounded by the explosion that followed. Kim 
II Sung had a touching meeting with him when the delegation passed thro¬ 
ugh Novosibirsk. By a decision of the KPDR Central People's Committee No¬ 
vichenko was awarded the title of the Hero of Labour of the KPDR. 

The Soviet-Korean official summit, the first since 1961, was instrumental 
in reaching better understanding and in bringing out and mobilizing fresh 
resources of the USSR-KPDR cooperation. It was highly assessed in the So¬ 
viet Union, in the Korean People's Democratic Republic, in the other social¬ 
ist countries and by progressive world public opinion. At the same time, the 
visit was a cause for irritation in the capitals of the Western bloc, primarily 
in Washington and Tokyo. They regarded its results as the consolidation of 
the peaceful and progressive forces in the Far East, which hinder the reali¬ 
zation of hegemonistic, militaristic and revanchist schemes, and as a new 
obstacle to US, Japanese and certain other countries' backstage machinations 
on the Korean question. 

The official friendly visit to the USSR of the Party and government de¬ 
legation of the Korean People's Democratic Republic and the speeches of 
Konstantin Chernenko and Kim II Sung at the Kremlin dinner had world¬ 
wide repercussions. The foreign mass media emphasized that the Soviet 
efforts were aimed at an active, conscientious search for ways to a healthier 
climate on the Asian continent without wasting precious time. The peace 
initiatives of the USSR, the KPDR, Mongolia, Vietnam, Laos and Kampuchea 
serve a reliable basis for it and for peace on earth. 

The results of the visit amply show that the goals of the parties to the 
Moscow talks have been achieved. 
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T he Vienna talks on the reduction of armed forces and armaments in 
Central Europe, which are now in their eleventh year, have resumed work 
in their 33rd round. 

As is known, the talks gather participants from 19 states—the USSR, the 
GDR, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria, Hungary, and Romania on the War¬ 
saw Treaty side, and the USA, Britain, the FRG, Canada, Belgium, the Net¬ 
herlands, Luxembourg, Italy, Norway, Denmark, Greece, and Turkey on the 
NATO side. The precise format of the negotiations and their goals and prin¬ 
ciples, including the principle of undiminished security for any of the par¬ 
ties, were agreed upon as early as the preliminary consultations. The subject 
matter of the talks was the mutual reduction of armed forces and arma¬ 
ments and associated measures in Central Europe. The boundaries of the 
area of reductions and of associated measures were clearly marked as en¬ 
compassing the territories of the GDR, Poland, Czechoslovakia, and those of 
the FRG, Belgium, the Netherlands, and Luxembourg. It was decided that 
the cutbacks would cover not only military manpower but also armaments 
of the states which had their forces stationed in Central Europe, i. e., the 
USSR, the GDR, Poland, Czechoslovakia, the USA, Britain, the FRG, Canada, 
Belgium, the Netherlands, and Luxembourg (these countries were called the 
"direct participants" in the negotiations). At a later stage of the talks a mu¬ 
tual agreement was reached on their final objective, namely to establish 
equal collective ceilings of 900,000 men for the armed forces of the War¬ 
saw Treaty and NATO, each, including 700,000 in ground forces. 

Thus, given political will and a constructive approach on both sides, a 
practical agreement could have been attained. Yet, it has never materialized 
because of serious differences between the two groups of states, which 
sprang up at the very outset of the Vienna forum. 

The socialist countries have been proceeding from the approximate pa¬ 
rity in the military forces of NATO and the Warsaw Treaty in the heart of 
Europe and from a need to attain the goals of the talks by implementing 
reductions of armed forces and armaments and commensurate associated 
measures in strict compliance with the principles of reciprocity and of un¬ 
diminished security for any party. A different approach has been favoured 
by NATO states, which are seeking to gam unilateral advantages. Herein 
lies the root cause for the deadlock at the Vienna negotiations. 

For several years now a debate has been revolving around the numeri¬ 
cal strengths of the two sides' manpower in the reduction area. The gist of 
the problem which has been artificially raised by the West is that the USA 
and its NATO allies have been disputing the official data submitted by the 
socialist countries for their personnel strength and have been unjustifiodly 
insisting on their own calculations, which are exaggerated by over 180,000 
men, in a bid to justify their claims for asymmetrical reductions, which are 
far more substantial for the Warsaw Treaty states than for NATO countries, 
•n the meantime, the exchanges of numerical data for the armed forces 
subject to reduction, carried out in 1976 and 1980, have confirmed the 
approximate parity in the numbers of troops from both sides. 

Another major obstacle at the negotiations concerns Western verification 
demands which are intentionally made unacceptable to the Warsaw Treaty 
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countries. Those demands were capsulized in the Western package of as¬ 
sociated measures put forward in December 1979, which over-emphasizes 
on-site inspections and arbitrarily broadens the area of application of cer¬ 
tain verification procedures. In particular, this involves notification in ad¬ 
vance of certain out-of-garrison activities by one or more ground force 
division formation, periodic ground and aerial inspections, etc. Such a stance 
attests to the fact that NATO countries are not guided by the interests of 
creating an effective system for verifying an agreement but rather by a de¬ 
sire to place under control the routine activities of the Warsaw Treaty ar¬ 
med forces both in and beyond Central Europe, including a considerable 
part of the European territory of the USSR, which clearly contradicts the 
mandate of the talks. 

The obstructionist character of the NATO countries' stand can also be 
seen in their obstinate refusal to try and resolve important matters directly 
bearing on the lowering of military confrontation in the centre of Europe, 
such as the reduction of armaments, limitation of air force personnel, scope 
of military exercises, etc. 

In order to get the talks out of the current impasse and to overcome 
the data barrier, the socialist states, direct participants in the Vienna nego¬ 
tiations, on February 17, 1983 proposed a fundamentally new, simple and 
practicable approach which opened the doors for attaining an agreement. 
What it amounts to is that, irrespective of any disputes or discrepancies in 
evaluating the two sides' manpower strengths in Central Europe, each side 
would make reductions which are needed to achieve an equal, contractually 
established, lower level of 900,000 men for the armed forces of both 
NATO and the Warsaw Treaty in this region. 

Taking account of the existing agreement that the cuts should start with 
the Soviet and US troops, the socialist countries proposed, as a first step, 
to reduce the armed forces and armaments of the USSR and the USA in 
Central Europe on the basis of a mutual example, outside the contractual 
framework. More specifically, the Soviet Union would be ready, in addition 
to its previous unilateral withdrawal of 20,000 service men from the GOR, 
to pull out another 20,000 from Central Europe within a year, provided the 
United States, for its part, withdraws 13,000 men of its ground forces statio¬ 
ned in this area within the same period. A freeze was also suggested of 
the levels of armed forces and armaments of all direct participants in the 
talks in Central Europe by means of mutual political commitments. 

On June 23, 1983, the socialist countries tabled a draft agreement on 
the mutual reduction of armed forces and armaments and associated n^easu- 
res in Central Europe which developed and concretized their February pro¬ 
posals. It provided for a reduction, within a single three-year phase, of 
NATO and Warsaw Treaty troops in Central Europe to equal collective le¬ 
vels of 900,000 men on each side. The socialist countries also proposed ve¬ 
rification measures which were realistically correlated with the character of 
the obligations and reductions of armed forces and armaments which ensu¬ 
red effective control over compliance with the agreement. In particular, they 
included: mutual notification of the sides of the commencement and termi¬ 
nation of the reduction process; the use of observers to monitor reductions 
of the largest troop formations in accordance with plans which the sides 
were to exchange in advance; the possibility of using national technical 
means of verification and a pledge of each side not to interfere with such 
means of the other side; the establishment of 3-4 check-points to monitor 
the withdrawal or introduction of troops from or to * Central Europe; an 
opportunity to conduct on-site inspections with the consent of the inspected 
side or by invitation; exchanges of information on the residual manpower 
strengths as weil as the establishment of a system of mutual consultations, 
including a mixed commission composed of representatives of both sides to 
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examine issues pertaining to compliance with the agreement; and other 
measures. 

The entire set of the proposals advanced by the socialist countries lays a 
real foundation for a mutualiy acceptable agreement. The Western powers, 
however, have not yet given an official response to the latest proposals by 
the socialist states. They have persisted in waging fruitless debates about 
data and verification, and in April 1984, on the US initiative, they submitted 
their "new" proposals preceded by a wide-spread publicity campaign de¬ 
signed to hail them as a manifestation of "flexibility" at the talks and as a 
"major initiative" intended to "overcome the stagnation at Vienna". 

In actual reality, however, not only are the Western proposals failing to 
resolve any of the issues which have thus far hampered advance at the ne¬ 
gotiations, but, on the contrary, they deepen the differences between the 
sides and in some aspects even throw the talks backward. The "new" propo¬ 
sals by NATO countries do not contain realistic ways for tackling the "data 
issue", yet they reiterate demands for enhanced verification procedures. In 
particular, this is a question of the Warsaw Treaty countries agreeing to the 
provisions related to an increase in the number of inspections and their 
duration, an expansion of the application area, a larger composition of the 
inspection groups, the establishment of some sort of "separate observations 
teams" and "a significant enhancement of the disaggregation of data" on 
armed forces. 

An analysis of the "new" NATO proposals creates the impression that a 
deliberate attempt is being made to render the West's stand even less 
acceptable to the socialist countries The USA and its allies are trying to 
use their so-called "new" proposals exclusively for their own political and 
propaganda purposes. In the meantime, they continue to step up war pre¬ 
parations and to adopt new military programmes which run counter to the 
main goals and the purport of the Vienna talks. Consequently, the proposals 
formulated by Washington cannot be a constructive response to the set of 
initiatives advanced by the socialist countries in Vienna in 1983. 

The initiatives of the socialist countries, which retain their relevance, ac¬ 
tually make it possible to break the logjam at the Vienna talks and ensure 
the conclusion of an agreement, notwithstanding the discrepancies in the 
current evaluations of the armed forces' manpower strengths of the two si¬ 
des in Central Europe. With due regard for this approach and efforts by ail 
participants in the negotiations, an agreement on a substantial reduction of 
the armed forces and armaments in Central Europe can and should be 
achieved without further delay. 
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I n a Washington park adjacent to the Lincoln Memorial there is a 
ISO-metre long black marble wall in the form of an obtuse angle, 
bearing the names of US citizens who were sent to Vietnam by order of 
the White House as part of a 500,000-strong interventionist force and died 
in the dirty war. The memorial wall, opened a year and a half ago as 
a tribute to llu'se who died a senseless death in far-away Vietnam, has 
turned into a symbolic idictment of the US ruling circles. 

The names of those US servicemen are evidence of the political ad¬ 
venturism of the country’s ruling circles, which, blinded by grandiose 
imperial ambitions, have relied and continue to rely on militarism in 
shaping and implementing their hegemonistic foreign-policy line. They 
have viewed militarism as the main instrument for expanding their po¬ 
litical, military and economic might, for open interference in the affairs 
of other sovereign states, for plundering and imposing their will on in¬ 
dependent countries. 

Interference in the affairs of other countries and peoples, whatever 
its pretext in this or that historical period, has always been pivotal to 
US foreign policy. That is evident from its history of more than two 
centuries, which has been one long period of foreign-policy expansion 
and territorial conquests. 

As the USA entered the imperialist stage, it sharply invigorated its 
interventionist policy. The list of US interventions, primarily in Central 
America and the Caribbean, which US imperialism sees as its own 
“back yard”, is a long list of crimes against other peoples, of open 
plunder and diktat, covered up with false rhetoric about the need to “de¬ 
fend US vital interests” and, at the same time, about “respect” for 
freedom, democracy and human rights throughout the world. 

“Over a period of nearly 150 years,” U. S. News & World Report 
wrote, “U. S. armed forces swept into Central America and the Carib¬ 
bean more than 60 times to topple governments, install friendly regimes, 
... suppress revolutions and support American business interests.” ' 

Prior to 1917, the US policy of military expansion, pursued under va¬ 
rious “seemly” pretexts, was primarily confined to an interimperialist 
struggle for a division and redivision of the world, whereas since the 
formation of the Soviet state it has been spearheaded against socialism 
as the most adva*iced social system. 

After the end of the Second World War, the US^ ruling elite, into¬ 
xicated by the USA’s temporary monopoly on atomic weapons and rely¬ 
ing on its sharply augmented economic potential while almost all other 
stales lay in ruins, openly formulated the line for subjugating the whole 
w’orld to US imperialism. There is no country more powerful than the 

' US. News & World Report, Oct. 17, 1983, p, 36. 
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United States, President Harry Truman proclaimed. With such power, 
he said, we should take upon ourselves the leadership of the world. 

As a result, the foreign-policy line of US imperialism was also aimed 
against all progressive forces and national liberation movements, at 
hampering the peoples’ attempts to throw off the political and economic 
yoke of colonialism and neocolonialism or to topple dictatorial regimes. 
In other words, the USA arrogated to itself the role of world policeman, 
operating on behalf of the most diehard forces of world reaction and 
seeking to solve geopolitical problems tied in with the dream of US 
monopoly capital for global domination. 

The policy of military diktat and economic coercion was meant to put 
other countries, including capitalist allies, into lasting dependence on 
the USA, to win de factf> control over the possessions of the old colo¬ 
nial powers, and so gain free and guaranteed access to the major sour¬ 
ces of raw materials, spheres of capital investment and markets for the 
sale of US manufactures. But the main target of the US ruling circles 
was still the Soviet Union, against which they launched a cold war un¬ 
der the cover of their “containment of communism’’ doctrine, proclaimed 
m 1947. 

The Truman doctrine was essentially aggressive with regard to 
the Soviet Union and other socialist countries, but it was simultaneously 
aimed at undcimining progressive forces in any part of the world, at 
propping up reactionary aiitipopular regimes and wiping out national 
liberation movements with the ultimate purpose of stabilizing the capi¬ 
talist system. It sought to substantiate and justify US interference in 
the internal affairs sovereign states and spuried on US imperialism to 
military adventures. 

The Marshall Plan, adopted by the US Congress in 1947 to streng¬ 
then the economic base of US imperialism m Western Europe, had a 
distinct military aspect as well. As President Truman said in one of his 
budget messages, the US programme of ec'onomic assistance to Europe 
should be aimed at supporting re-armament rather than a further general 
expansion of the economy. 

These two documents, put at the basis of the USA’s postwar foreign- 
policy line, determined its expansionist, aggressively militarist nature. 


W ith the USA’s active involvement or on it*^ initiative, a global system 
of military-political alliances and military bases was set up in the 
postwar period, and with its help the imperialist states launched a 
struggle against the USSR and the other .socialist countries, and also 
against national liberation movements, carrying on that struggle in diffe¬ 
rent forms and on a different scale. Having decided to establish its glo¬ 
bal domination, a Pax Americana, the USA did its utmost to ensure that 
the world developed on the USA’s own terms and in accordance with 
its selfish interests. 

It has been estimated that from 1945 to 1980 the USA re.sorted to 
the threat or irse of armed force in order to attain its expansionist goals 
on 220 occasions. Thus, it staged armed interventions in the internal 
affairs of the Philippines, Korea, Guatemala, Lebanon, Cuba, Laos, the 
Dominican Republic, Vietnam, El Salvador and other sovereign states. 
But all the attempts of US imperialism to stop or at least slow down 
world development have proved to be futile. 

The establishment of military-strategic parity between the USA and 
the USSR by the early 1970s and the failure of the US aggression in 
Southeast Asia induced the United States to join the process of detente 
and sign a number of basic agreements with the Soviet Union, regulat- 
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ing relations between the two powers and limiting the nuclear arms 
race. At the very beginning of that process, the Soviet Union declared 
in the most explicit terms that detente m relations between states belong¬ 
ing to opposite social systems did not mean the establishment of a sta¬ 
tus quo in the world, that is, a cessation of the class and national libe¬ 
ration struggle. 

That is why the Soviet Union saw the victory of the revolution in 
Ethiopia, the disintegration of Portugal’s colonial empire, the forma¬ 
tion of states which chose socialist orientation, and the victory of the 
levolution in Nicaragua as natural historical events, white the USA 
viewed them as a grave blow to its own “vital interests”, as a conse¬ 
quence of “Moscow’s interference”. US criticism of the detente was step¬ 
ped up, as its opponents began comparing it to a “one-way street”, point¬ 
ing to its “disadvantages for the USA”, etc. 

So, the narrowing sphere of capitalist domination, US domination 
above all, as a result of the impressive victories scored by the national 
liberation forces, and also the aggravation of capitalism’s socio-econo¬ 
mic troubles owing to the outbreak of yet another cyclical crisis in 
1974-1975, showed that its general crisis continued to deepen. 

In that situation, the ruling circles of the capitalist world, realizing 
that in the long-term peaceful competition between the two systems ca¬ 
pitalism could not prove its superiority over socialism, once again de¬ 
cided to take the line of aggravating the international situation, inten¬ 
sifying the conventional and nuclear arms race, and following a “posi- 
tions-of-strength” policy with regard to the USSR, other socialist count¬ 
ries, and young national states following the road of national liberation 
and social emancipation. 

The US reactionary circles, the military-industrial complex not least 
of all, wanted the USA to be run by an Administration which would be 
prepared to implement that imperialist programme. The present US Ad¬ 
ministration is meeting this requirement, having taken a stand of belli¬ 
cose anticommunism dating back to the days of the cold war, but in a 
new international situation, at a much higher level of military confronta¬ 
tion, thus posing a graver threat to the whole world. 

The main elements of the present Administration’s policy, known as 
Reaganism, are ideological postulates based on pathological hatred for 
socialism, and corresponding practical activity. Among these are a reck¬ 
less arms race in conventional and nuclear weapons, attempts to create 
ever new “hot spots” across the globe, an urge to dictate lines of beha¬ 
viour to other capitalist and developing countries, adoption of terrorist 
as an element of state policy and, finally, a “crusade” against socialism 
in order to eliminate it as a social system. 

In following its policy of global expansionism, the USA relies upon 
the ramified network of military bases, strongholds and naval task for¬ 
ces it has set up together with its allies. Today, the USA has over 
1,500 bases and military installations in 32 states, with above 500,000 of¬ 
ficers and men. 

Washington makes no secret of the fact that the stationing of US 
armed forces far away from US territory is primarily meant to create 
an immediate threat to the Soviet Union and its allies. At the same time, 
the USA has always used its dense network of military bases and US 
forces stationed there to put pressure on various capitalist or develop¬ 
ing countries in order to induce them to reorient theij; domestic or fo¬ 
reign policy in the interests of US imperialism. 

Feeling that the system of military bases could not fully ensure the 
solution of the military-strategic tasks of its expansionist policy, the 
USA set up in 1980 a special expeditionary corps, the Rapid Deployment 
Force. 
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By starting the deployment of its new medium-range nuclear missi¬ 
les in some NATO countries close to the USSR, the USA seeks unila¬ 
teral military superiority over the USSR as the main obstacle to Ame¬ 
rican hegemonistic aspirations. In Washington’s view, these missiles 
could serve both as a first-strike weapon in a direct armed conflict bet¬ 
ween the two powers and as a means of nuclear blackmail enabling the 
USA to “tie the USSR’s hands’’ in the face of US military-political 
adventures in various parts of the world. 

By deploying its new nuclear missiles in Western Europe, the USA 
also intends to establish a nuclear springboard against the countries of 
the Middle and Near East and Africa. With the help of these missiles, 
the USA also hopes to keep in check its West European allies, pressing 
them into an ever tougher line as regards the USSR and other socialist 
lountries. 

Everyone knows that in both world wars US territory was not affect¬ 
ed by destructive military operations. Today, Washington would also 
like to think that by deploying its new nuclear missiles in Europe and 
so posing an additional threat to the socialist countries, the USA would 
manage in the event of an armed conflict to deflect a retaliatory strike 
away from its territory. That false premise lies at the root of Washing¬ 
ton’s strategy for a “limited nuclear war”, which, it believes, could un¬ 
der certain conditions become “protracted”. 

While allowing the possibility of a “limited” nuclear war in Europe 
and taking practical steps in preparation of such a war, the USA is 
trying to defend it.scif against inevitable nuclear retaliation. With this 
aim in view, it is planning to deploy in outer space an antisatellite and 
antimissile defense system. It also continues to build up its strategic missile 
capability in the form of MX missiles, nuclear-powered submarines fitted 
with Trident-2 missiles, and B-1 bombers, and has been manufacturing 
neutron and chemical weapons. 

Ail this shows yet again that the US ruling circles are prepared to de¬ 
liver a first strike against the Soviet Union in order to realize their 
plans for global domination, sacrificing the European peoples in the hope 
that America will be shielded by its antisatellite and antimissile defense 
systems. It is not surprising that the plans for preparing a “star war” 
have caused grave apprehension even among the USA’s clo.sest NATO 
allies. 

Thus, from the standpoint of the most reactionary circles of US im¬ 
perialism, the policy of creating hotbeds of tension across the world, 
from Europe to the Far East and to Central America, the flexing of mi¬ 
litary muscles meet the “vital interests” of US imperialism best of all. 
As US Secretary of Defense Caspar Weinberger said in a speech at the 
New York Trade Council on November 16, 1983, America had many al¬ 
lies and commitments, it has wide-ranging vital interests. He singled 
out three strategic regions which merit the USA’s special attention: the 
Caribbean and Central America; the Middle East; and Northeast Asia.* 

The CPSU Central Committee’s Report to the 26th Congress of the 
CPSU emphasized; “The imperialists are displea.scd with the fact that 
the newly-free countries are consolidating their independence. In a thou¬ 
sand ways they are trying to bind these countries to themselves in order 
to deal more freely with their natural riches, and to use their territory 
for their strategic designs.” ® 

When the US monopolies need foreign oil, uranium or non-ferrous 
metals, some region of the planet is declared to be a sphere of US “vi¬ 
tal interests”. And the main stake on ensuring US influence both in the 

* See The New York Times, Nov. 17, 1983. 

* Docaments and Resolutions. The 26th Congress of the CPSU, Moscow, 1981, p. 19. 
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strategic regions listed above and in other parts of the world continues 
to be placed on armed force. 

But since the present Administration came to office in the USA, notes 
the American journalist Ronnie Dugger, the use of armed force abroad 
has become the main instrument of US foreign policy.”* That is why the 
numerical strength of the Rapid Deployment Force has been doubled, 
with annual outlays on it running to $4,000 million. A new unified com¬ 
mand of mobile forces (Green Berets, Rangers, Sea Lions) has been set 
up for staging subversive operations. ' 

Finding its subversive operations abroad to be insufficient, the US 
Administration recently decided further to expand and invigorate these. 
Under Directive 138 on “antiterrorist action”, signed by the President 
in early April 1984, special paramilitary groups and military units are 
being set up in the FBI, CIA and Pentagon system, to be controlled by 
a Joint Special Operations Agency. Its task will be both to select targets 
for terrorist acts, and to stage such acts. In trying to justify the acts of 
state brigandage, demagogically presented by the US Administration as 
“antiterrorist action”, US Secretary of State George Shultz declared that 
“diplomacy not backed by strength is ineffectual.” 


T he USA’s piratical attack against Grenada shows how the present 
US Administration realizes its aggressive purposes. The attack was 
mounted to force upon that country a regime that would suit Washing¬ 
ton and, at the same lime, to intimidate other freedom-loving Latin Ame¬ 
rican countries. US ruling circles had long harboured plans of overth¬ 
rowing the government of Grenada, which refused to submit to the US 
diktat in spite of being located, as Washington maintains, in its “back 
yard”, i. e., being one of the countries whose total submission to US 
imperialism is seen in Washington as axiomatic. To bring Grenada back 
into the “orbit of its influence”, the USA resorted to aggression, demon¬ 
strating its total disregard for generally accepted norms of international 
law and the principles of the UN Charter. 

The US invasion of Grenada shows that in the name of its “vital 
interests” the USA is prepared to disregard the peoples’ right to inde¬ 
pendent development. "This may be a turning point in history,” US 
Secretary of State George Shultz declared in commenting on the US 
attempt to demonstrate its military might in Grenada. “We’ve let the 
world know that we arc going to protect our interests whatever it 
costs.” ® 

Following the plundcrous attack on Grenada, Washington has taken 
steps to knock together a military mini-bloc, which would include the 
smaller East Caribbean states dependent on the USA. With this aim in 
view, it has been using, within the framework of the Administration’s 
Caribbean intiative, both economic handouts, which are meant to serve 
as an “antidote” against popular movements, and military-political pres¬ 
sure. 

Honduras, which is the scene of constant US troop manoeuvres, has 
in effect been occupied. The Pentagon’s goal is to turn its territory into 
yet another (alongside the Panama Canal zone) permanent and multi¬ 
purpose military bridgehead in Central America for defending its “vital 
interests”. 

Washington Is virtually obsessed by the idea of “preventing the emer¬ 
gence of yet another Cuba” on the continent, regarding an imaginary 


‘ R. Dugger, On Reagan. The Man and His Presidency, New York, 1983. 
® Time, Nov. 7, 1983, p. 30. 
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“communist threat", against which democracy should be defended witho¬ 
ut delay, as sufficient grounds for interference in the internal affairs of 
any sovereign state in the region. 

Under this pretext, the USA is being ever more vigorously involved 
rn military operations in El Salvador. It increases its military aid and 
the number of its military advisers in the country. US helicopters based 
on Honduran territory have been carrying on constant aerial reconnais¬ 
sance of Salvadoran guerilla operations and movements. US service 
men take part m air raids against patriots and are personally respon¬ 
sible for shellings and bombings of Salvadoran territory, including pen 
ceful villages, whose population is suspected of contacts with the in¬ 
surgents. 

In accordance witli its extremely distorted view of developments m 
the world in defiance of the facts, Washington sees “the hand of Mo 
scow" or “the hand of Cuba” as the sole cause of ail revolutionary action 
by the peoples of Central and Latin America and the Caribbean, who 
have been shamelessly plundered and exploited by US monopolies foi 
many decades. 

Nicaragua has been chosen as the main target for military pressuie 
under a policy of state terrorism. Having requested $21 million for .j 
" secret” war against the people of Nicaragua, a war which is in effect 
being waged quite openly, the US Administration is frank about its 
main intention—to overthrow the Sandinist government. With this aim 
in view, the USA has been supporting and training bands of counter¬ 
revolutionaries, infiltrating these into Nicaragua to commit acts of sa¬ 
botage and muider civilians. Aircraft operating on CIA instructions hav(‘ 
been violating Nicaragua’s air space and bombing its territory. 

But the mo"-! brazen act of international brigandage was the mining 
ul Nicaraguan ports. These moves, undertaken with the approval of the 
US President, are not only meant to destabilize the Sandinist govern¬ 
ment and put an economic stranglehold on 'the country, but are also di¬ 
rected against those states with which the USA maintains diplomatic 
relations and some of which are its allies. Speaker of the House of Re¬ 
presentatives Thomas O’Neill described the mining of Nicaraguan ports 
as terrorism of the worst kind. 

Considerations of morality or legality, wrote the Indian newspaper 
Patriot, have never been a restraining factor for US imperialism; the 
USA of today is an imperial power, whose armed forces are stationed 
throughout the world, be it in Grenada or Lebanon, wherever the United 
States believes its “national interests” to be “threatened”.® 

On the pretext of safeguarding its “vital interests”, the USA is ex¬ 
panding its involvement in the Middle East. In late 1983-early 1984, the 
target of such interference was Lebanon which the USA and Israel, ope¬ 
rating under cover of “multinational force”, tried to dismember alto¬ 
gether and to occupy, ignoring the security interests both of the Leba¬ 
nese people and of Syria. 

As a result of resolute resistance by Lebanon’s national-patriotic 
forces, supported by Syria, that attempt ended in failure. But the threat 
to the national integrity and security of Lebanon, one-third of whose 
territory is occupied by Israel, remains. 

The USA’s growing involvement in hostilities in the Middle East, 
which Israel has long turned into a hotbed of tension, is not in the least 
due to Washington’s desire to “keep peace” in the region. It is a matter 
of the USA’s and Israel’s far-reaching strategic plans for gaining con¬ 
trol over the region and ensuring the USA’s permanent military presence 
in close proximity to the oil sources and supply routes. 


• See Patriot. Nov. 13, 1983. 
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The threat of an armed intervention by the USA in the events relat¬ 
ed to the bloody war between Iraq and Iran is once again on the in¬ 
crease. On the spurious pretext of ensuring free passage through the 
Persian Gulf and the Strait of Hormuz, the USA has been building up 
its naval presence in the area and, in violation of the norms of interna¬ 
tional law, has been trying to get things going its own way. It should 
also been borne in mind that the USA’s dangerous moves meet with 
support on the part of some of its NATO allies. 

An Indian magazine wrote: "The increasing dispersion of U. S. offen¬ 
sive weapons to the Indian Ocean region has become an inseparable 
component of its global strategic policy of escalating the arms race... 
The unrestrained U. S. military incursion into the Ocean—unprecedent¬ 
ed in peace-time, the highest in post-war period—is looked upon in Wa¬ 
shington as a corollary of its doctrine of surprise nuclear-strike in the 
contemplated scenario of ‘limited’ and ‘winnable’ atomic war.” ^ 

There is continued military-political cooperation between the USA 
and Pakistan, which is being increasingly drawn into the anti-Afghan 
policy of the Western powers. Attempts are being made to obtain per¬ 
manent bases on the territory of Pakistan in exchange for arms delive¬ 
ries. The Indian press, in particular, also calls attention to the plans 
for setting up permanent US military bases in the area of Chittagong, 
Bangladesh, and at Trinkomale, Sri Lanka. 

The need to safeguard the USA’s “vital interests” is also used to 
justify its intensifying militarist activity in the Pacific. The second— 
after Europe—largest contingent of US troops abroad is deployed in 
that area, mostly in Japan and South Korea, that is, close to the bor¬ 
ders of the Soviet Union. 

The USA makes no secret of its striving to position US forward- 
based nuclear weapons in that region. Washington and Tokyo have sign¬ 
ed an agreement under which from 1984 onwards, US nuclear-capable 
F-16 fighter-bombers are to be deployed at the Misawa base in the north 
of Honshu Island. The acknowledged main purpose of these aircraft is 
to carry on offensive aerial operations against Soviet bases in the Pri- 
morye Territory and on Sakhalin Island. 

The USA has lately taken concrete steps to set up a triple militarv 
and political alliance—Washington-Tokyo-Seoul. By encouraging It 
kyo’s militarist ambitions, strengthening the antipopular regime in Seoul, 
and expanding military cooperation with Taipei, the United States seeks 
to establish in Northeast Asia a springboard for aggression, primarily 
directed against the USSR. 

According to Washington’s designs, the trilateral bloc should form 
the nucleus of a bioader military-political alliance in the Far East, a 
kind of NATO affiliate. Its initiators want it to include the ASEAN 
countries—Thailand, the Philippines, Indonesia, Malaysia, Singapore 
and Brunei—and also Australia and New Zealand, members of the 
ANZUS bloc. 

The Global Shield 84 manoeuvres of the Strategic Air Command 
(SAC), held mostly in the Pacific from April 3 to 13, 1984, cannot be 
described as anything but a large-scale provocation directed against the 
interests of the peoples of different continents. As the Pentagon empha¬ 
sized, these exercises were of special value for “all personnel who sup¬ 
port the SAC mission,” as it has tested “SAC plans and procedures for 
the employment of SAC aircraft and missile forces.’^ And the aggressi¬ 
ve nature of these plans is no secret to anyone. 

Analyzing the policy of the current US Administration, Dally Cali- 
fornian wrote on November 25, 1983 that it is more committed to a co- 


' Link, Apr. 10, 1983. 
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urse for ensuring the United States indubitable military and political 
global domination than all other administrations (Democratic as well 
as Republican) in recent times.... The danger lies chiefly in the extreme 
heightening of tensions engendered by the cold war, in the refusal to 
view problems other than through the prism of this confrontation, and 
in deliberately taking advantage of anything that might happen in the 
world in order to begin a new spiral in the insane nuclear arms race. 

In this fashinon, approximately ten years after the United States was 
forced to leave Vietnam, it is again displaying a readiness to enter into 
overt and covert military confiicls all over the world in its attempt, just 
as in the past, to mask its aggressive actions behind rhetoric about its 
desire to defend peace and freedom. 

“All the actions of the present US Administration in the interna¬ 
tional arena are shot through with hegemonistic ideas, inordinate impe¬ 
rial ambitions, and notions of permissiveness,” Andrei Gromyko empha¬ 
sized in Budapest on April 17 in the course of an official visit to Hun¬ 
gary. “The tentacles of US ‘vital interests’ are reaching out today to 
nearly all regions of the world. Everywhere they want to get things go¬ 
ing their own way. 

“That is how they have been acting in the Middle East, in Central 
America and the Caribbean, in the south of Africa, everywhere seeking 
to undermine the sovereignty and independence of states, the peoples’ 
right to independent development.” ® 


T here is nothing new about the hegemonistic policy of “vital interests” 
followed by the US ruling circles. It is closely connected with the 
expansionist line of US imperialism and is aimed at attaining difinite 
political, military and economic goals. Its methods are diverse, ranging 
from economic penetration and covert subversive activity to open ag¬ 
gression and the overthrow of legitimate governments. 

This policy is primarily geared to the interests of thansnational cor¬ 
porations. For the sake of superprofits, they seek to gain control over 
raw material resources regardless of “national origin”, to establish 
spheres of profitable capital investment guaranteed against expropria¬ 
tion as a result of revolutionary changes, and to have unlimited possi¬ 
bilities for exploiting the population of other countries, developing count¬ 
ries above all. 

Since the present US Administration came to office the forms of the 
“vital interests” policy have undergone a change. It ha.s become more 
aggressive, as the norms of international law are being openly violated, 
terrorism has become a part of state policy, and armed intervention is 
used in place of diplomacy. One of its most important methods now is 
to proclaim whole geographical regions to be zones of exclusive US in¬ 
fluence—political, military and economic—regardless of their distance 
from the territory of the United States. 

The line of ensuring “vital interests” is the most characteristic mani¬ 
festation of the‘militarist, expansionist policy of US imperialism. That 
policy is primarily directed against the Soviet Union as the major and 
essential obstacle in the way of the hegemonistic ambitions of the USA 
and other imperialist powers, as a moral and political force which shows 
mankind the way to the future through socialist construction, and which 
objectively helps to deepen the general crisis of capitalism. 

(Continued on page 150) ‘ 
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THE NEUTRON WEAPON 

IN THE US AGGRESSIVE STRATEGY 
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T he nuclear neutron weapon is one of the cruellest and most dangerous 
means in the sinister military-political game staged by the forces of 
imperialism in recent years. In this connection it is not by chance that 
the struggle for banning it has become, under the present-day circumstan¬ 
ces, a major direction of the actions by the forces of peace with a view to 
averting the threat of war, curbing the arms race and ensuring a transi¬ 
tion to disarmament, especially in nuclear arms. 


I t was in the latter part of the 1950s that the United States got down to 
developing the neutron bomb. It was also at that same time that the 
Western press carried first reports about the possibility of manufacturing 
a type of the nuclear explosive device wherein the mam destructive factor 
would 1)0 neutron emanation or radiation. It was the development of a 
weapon based on that principle that constituted the subject matter for 
the discussion at the meeting held in 1957 between US President Dwight 
D. Eisenhower and a group of scientists from the Lawrence Livermore 
Laboratory in California, headed by the ‘father” of the US hydrogen 
bomb, Edward Teller. Referring to the results of that meeting, the then 
US Secretary of State, John F. Dulles, noted, in particular, that “recent 
facts point to the possibility of possessing nuclear weapons, the destruc¬ 
tiveness and radiations effects of which can be confined substantially to 
predetermined targets.” 

In the spring of 1963 an underground test of the first variety of the 
neutron charge was carried out at the testing ground m Nevada. Howe¬ 
ver, no official reports of the experimental explosion of a neutron charge 
ensued on the part of official Washington apparently fearing that any‘‘an- 
nouncement to the effect could give rise to a new groundswell of world 
public protest and thus thwart the further implementation of the program¬ 
me for the development of neutron weapons. 

In 1975, behind the screen of secrecy, the USA was already able to 
equip about 30 ABM missiles of the Sprint type, deployed at the Grand'' 
Forks air base in North Dakota, with neutron warheads with a yield of 
several kilotons each. However, since the 1972 Soviet-US treaty (SALT I) 
banned the ABM defence system in that area, the attempts to use neutron 
warheads for it fell through. The further improvement of the new weapon 
carried out at the Nevada testing grounds was accompanied by a search 
for a missile system capable of delivering neutron warheads. 

On July 1, 1977, following a long-winded secret debate, the US Senate 
decreed, by a vote of 43 to 42, to endorse allocations for manufacturing 
the enhanced radiation nuclear weapons. It was also in July 1977 that 
President Carter, in a letter addressed to the Chairman of the Senate 
Armed Services Committee, John Stennis, commended that decision, ex¬ 
pressing the view that the development of the new weapon met the in¬ 
terests of the US national security and was an attractive option. 
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Thus Washington initiated the neutron weapon and gave the green 
light for its assembly-line production and deployment. In the wake of 
that decision, a campaign was launched in the USA, as if on orders from 
the top, to promote the neutron bomb as a “clean” and even “humane" 
weapon. Spokesmen of the White House, the Pentagon, the State Depart¬ 
ment and other federal authorities, the hawks from among congressmen, 
bcientists and newsmen, businessmen from the military-industrial complc.x 
and their powerful lobby on Capitol Hill in Washington set about “dis¬ 
closing” and eulogizing the “merits” of “neutron death”. The new hide¬ 
ous invention for the most clTcctive extermination of people was portrayed 
as a “guarantor of peace”, “limited action weapon”, “reliable defence we¬ 
apon”, “new instrument in the strategy of containment, deterrence and 
flexible response”, etc. 

The large-scale campaign, taking advantage of the fact that the public 
at large was not fully aware of the genuine characteristics of the neutron 
weapon, was designed to conceal from it its truly heinous features as a 
nuclear weapon of mass destruction, hide under the cloak of criminal sec¬ 
recy the real goals of the introduction of those weapons, and prevent the 
emergence of national and international movements of protest against 
opening up still another channel for the arms race and for exacerbating 
the threat of nuclear disaster. 

However, those expectations of the “neutron death” advocates were 
then to meet with a fiasco. A powerful wave of indignation and protest 
of the antiwar forces rolled across the globe. The heat of that struggle 
did not subside for about ten months, and as a result Washington was 
forced to suspend the realization of its plans for the production and dep¬ 
loyment of neutron weapons. On April 7, 1978, President Carter declared 
that he had revised his earlier decision on that matter and ordered that 
the full-scale production of neutron weapons be put off for an indefinite 
period, but simultaneously authorized the manufacturing of their main 
components.' Yet even after that statement by the President, secret labo¬ 
ratories and testing grounds were continuously engaged in improving the 
neutron weapon. 

A new cause for alarm on the part of the world public was given by 
the statement made by the President of France, Giscard d’Estaing, at a 
press-conference on June 27, 1980, to the effect that “France has proceeded 
with experimenting about a neutron bomb.” That alarm was further exa¬ 
cerbated with the coming to the White House of a new US President— 
Ronald Reagan. 

Reagan’s victory in the 1980 presidential elections brought about a 
sharp change in the US foreign policy coLir.se. The new Republican Ad¬ 
ministration, expressing the will of the aggressive militaristic quarters 
drawing on the military-industrial complex, made the centerpiece of its 
foreign policy the implementation of now, unprecedentedly extensive ar¬ 
mament programmes designed to secure military superiority over the 
USSR and to acquire a position of strength with which it expected to 
dictate its will to other peoples. Neutron weapons were to become one of 
the major and indispensable elements in that expanded military pro¬ 
gramme. 

As soon thereafter as February 3, 1981, i. e., only two weeks after 
Reagan took office the new US Secretary of Defense, Caspar Weinberger, 
at the very first of his innumerable press-conferences in that capacity, no¬ 
ted the “great capabilities” of the neutron bomb and made a stand for 
their realization, including the large-scale production of neutron weapons 
and their deployment in Western Europe. The production and deployment 
of neutron weapons were upheld by the then Secretary of State Alexan- 

’ See Weekly CompUafion of Presidential Documents, Apr. 10, 1978, p. 702. 
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dor Haig and While House adviser Richard Pipes. On August 6, 1981, 
on the 36th anniversary of the atomic bombardment of Hiroshima, cynic¬ 
ally trampling upon the memory of its victims, the US President proclai¬ 
med his decision to start the full-scale production of neutron weapons. 
The mantle of secrecy was lifted and revealed that the neutron bomb was 
put on the American military assembly-line. 


li^hat is, in fact, the neutron weapon? Speaking in scientific and tech- 
““ nical terms, the neutron weapon is based on the principle of using 
the nuclear reaction of fission-fusion. The fission reaction triggers off the 
fusion reaction which is the main cause of the destructive effect and ini¬ 
tial radiation. In this sense the neutron weapon is a variety of the H-bomb. 
The principal dilTorence between the ordinary H-bomb and the neutron 
charge is that the former is placed in the uranium-238 casing which con¬ 
tains radioactive radiation and thus enhances the ellects of the blast wave, 
while in the latter instance a casing is selected which permits the maxi¬ 
mum possible emission of neutrons produced during the fusion reaction, 
thus substantially increasing the intensity and amount of radiation. 

According to the well-known American scientist, F. Kaplan, for the 
200-mm artillery warhead of the neutron type with a yield of two kilo- 
tons the ratio between the fission and fusion products was raised to 25 
and 75 per cent respectively. ^ In other words, in such a shell 75 per cent 
of the total energy released during its explosion would go into radiation 
(mostly neutrons) and only 25 per cent into blast energy and radiant 
light. These are the physical specifications of the neutron weapon which 
determine the specific nature of its effects on man and the environment. 

Thus, according to its architects and advocates, the main purpose of 
the neutron bomb is to minimize the destructive effect of the blast wave 
and to maximize the high-energy neutron radiation in relatively low-yield 
nuclear weapon. It is precisely these characteristics of the neutron bomb 
that give its proponents grounds for hypocritically calling it a “clean”, 
“nondestructive” nuclear weapon. Indeed, the neutron bomb is designed 
above all for annihilating people and all other living things. Herein lies 
its particularly cruel, antihuman character which has made it possible 
to call it quite aptly the “best of all capitalistic weapons; it saves the pro¬ 
perty, it dcstroyes people”. ^ 

Indeed, available data indicate that immediately outside the radius of 
the blast wave and radiant light as a result of the explosion of the neu¬ 
tron weapon, the irradiation dose can amount to hundreds of thousands 
of rads, with the minimal absolute lethal doze for man somewhere at 
300-400 rads. Among the various types of ionizing radiation produced by 
nuclear explosions, neutron radiation has the most marked biological, and 
consequently injurious, effect. '• As compared to gamma radiation, which 
is the second component of prompt radiation caused by a nuclear explosi¬ 
on, neutron radiation is characterized by a more injurious effect causing, 
in particular, graver clinical patterns and more acute cases of the radia¬ 
tion sickness. Besides, this “humane” weapon is a dangerous agent for 
such pathological phenomena as cataracts, malignant tumours, leukemia, 
and genetic disorders. According to the experts, in this respect neutron ra¬ 
diation is 5-10 times more dangerous than the gamma rays. In their opi¬ 
nion, the characteristic feature of the harmful effect gf the neutron wea- 

* Sec F. Kaplan, "Enhanced-Radiation Weapons”. Scientific American. May 1978, p. 47. 

® B. Vitale, On the Neutron Bomb. END Papers, No I, Winter 1981/1982, pp. 54-63. 

‘ Y. Chazov, L. Ilyin, A. Guskova, The Danger of Nuclear War. Soviet Physicians' 
Viewpoint. Moscow, 1982, p. 43 (in Russian). 
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pon is that the time span within which it can injure a person is not li¬ 
mited, and even several generations after its use children crippled by ra¬ 
diation will be born. In other words, the neutron weapon is largely a ge¬ 
netic weapon whose effects are extremely dangerous not only to people 
II radiated by it but also to their descendants. 


T he introduction of the neutron weapon iruo the inventory of the US 
army is, on the one hand, a direct consequence of the aggressiveness 
of the foreign policy course followed by the US ruling quarters and the 
offensive nature of the US military doctrine, and the Pentagon’s strategy 
and tactics. On the other hand, the fact that the US military have got 
hold of the neutron bomb, in turn, exercises a substantial influence fra¬ 
ught with most serious consequences, on the military, above all nuclear, 
strategy and tactics of that country and its NATO allies. It cannot but 
also influence the behaviour, including the defence aspects, of the coun¬ 
tries against which the neutron bomb is primarily intended to be used. 
The military-political and psychological aspects of the Washington’s deci¬ 
sion to start the full-scale production of neutron weapons, in particular 
for the future of detente and peace, primarily on the European continent, 
are quite substantial and multifaceted. 

The military-technical characteristics and the biological consequences 
of the use of neutron weapons give every ground to state that they are 
a new variety of the nuclear means of mass destruction and arc capable 
of producing an integrated impact on military forces, the civilian popula¬ 
tion, material and technical facilities, and the environment. A qualitati¬ 
vely new and particularly destabilizing factor in the plans for using neu- 
tion weapons might be the development of a respective warhead for the 
new medium-range missile system, the Pcrshing-2, and for the cruise mis¬ 
siles which Washington has begun deploying in Western Europe since 
late 1983. 

In the pre.seiit-day conditions, the hopes harboured by the aggressive 
military and political quarters in the USA and NATO in connection with 
the neutron weapon, are tied up both with the attempts at obtaining mi¬ 
litary superiority over the USSR and the Warsaw Treaty countries and 
with the plans of implementing the dangerous doctrine about the admis¬ 
sibility of the use of nuclear weapons in a “limited” war. Also visible be¬ 
hind that screen is the Pentagon’s desire to instill in people the fatal il¬ 
lusion that a nuclear war can be limited both in terms of scope and time, 
that it would not escalate into a global war, and that it is quite possible 
to survive it. 

Militarily, such calculations are absurd, while the as.sertions that the 
neutron weapon will spare the population are a glaring lie. Exposing the 
mendacity of such allegations, both foreign and Soviet scientists note that 
the existing installations and methods can be used by the military forces 
as a protection against neutron weapons. In other words, both today and 
in the future the consequences of the military uses of the neutron weapon 
will turn out to be much less pernicious for troops than for the civilian 
population and the environment. 

Untenable are the assertions of the neutron weapon advocates concern¬ 
ing its “defensive” nature, in particular in combatting tanks. In this con¬ 
nection, military experts have every justification to note that neutron w'c- 
apons can be an effective means only against large tank concentrations 
but not against tanks scattered on the battlefield. At the same time, given 
the tremendous numbers of conventional antitank weapons available to 
NATO, the question naturally arises as to the “defensive” tasks of the 
neutron weapon. Former West German Chancellor Helmut Schmidt was 
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right in observing that the “neutron weapon could not be regarded as a 
purely defensive one. Just like most of the weapons in the world, it could 
certainly be used for an attack.” 

Thus, the arguments of the advocates of the neutron weapon as to its 
purely defensive nature have no grounds whatsoever. Also far-fetched are 
the assertions of the leaders of the USA and NATO that the nuclear 
neutron weapon is designed to “counterbalance” the edge of the Warsaw 
Treaty countries in tanks or that it is necessary to “catch up” with the 
Soviet Union in armaments. All these attempts to prove the preponderance 
of the Warsaw Treaty countries in certain types of weapon^ conceal the 
desire to veil the gigantic scope of the aggressive military preparations 
of the USA and NATO in which an important place is now assigned to 
neutron weapons. 

The historical record leaves no doubt that the appearance of any new 
type of weapons makes for still another spurt in the arms race, results 
in the development of the same or a similar type of armaments by other 
states, and prompts countries to search for and eventually to add to the 
arsenals an appropriate counterw'eapon. This is especially true of the mo¬ 
dern means of mass destruction and certainly of the neutron weapon. 

The Pentagon regards the European continent as the main theatre of 
war against the Warsaw Treaty countries. The production of neutron we¬ 
apons, just like the deployment of new rnedinni-rangc missiles are the 
consistent and mutually complementary measures of the US military 
aimed at translating into life the strategy of a “limited nuclear war”. 
These measures affect the vital concerns of the European countries and 
pose a direct threat to their population. They also attest to the US desire 
to force its NATO partners to agree with such a theory of warfare. This 
IS the reason why in Western Europe and, for that matter, on other con¬ 
tinents, the champions of peace continue attentively following Washing¬ 
ton’s actions with regard to the neutron weapon and stoutly oppose the 
plans of its deployment. 


T he position of the Soviet Union in respect of the neutron weapon was 
in fact predetermined long before its invention and the appearance of 
the press reports about its development in the United States. This is ac¬ 
counted for by the overall fundamental approach of the USSR to the prob- 
hMiis of war, peace and disarmament, an approach whose foundation was 
laid down in the first years of the Soviet state. 

The USSR was one of the first to draw attention to the dangerous 
consequences of the development of such a particularly inhuman type of 
nuclear weapons as the neutron bomb. The Statement of the Soviet go- 
\crnment dated August 31, 1961, noted that the United States was nur¬ 
sing projects for developing a neutron bomb that would kill all the living 
things but would not destroy material assets and that only aggressors 
dreaming of plunder, of seizing foreign lands and others’ property could 
mobilize the efforts of scientists for creating such a weapon.® 

Guided by the desire to prevent the emergence of new death-dealing 
types of armaments and taking into account the growing demands of the 
world public that scientific and technical achievements should not be used 
for developing powerful and particularly dangerous arms, in June 1975 
the Soviet Union proposed that states and first of all major powers con¬ 
clude an agreement banning the development and production of new ty¬ 
pes and systems of weapons of mass destruction. Pursuant to that initia¬ 
tive, the Soviet Union suggested that the agenda of the 30th UN General 


' Pravda, Aug. 31, 1961. 
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Assembly Session (1975) contain as an important and urgent item the 
question of the “Prohibition of the Development and Production of the 
New Types of Weapons of Mass Destruction and New Systems of Such 
Weapons” and submitted a relevant draft agreement which covered 
the neutron weapon as well. 

However, in the Committee on Disarmament*’ in which the issue of 
new types of weapons of mass destruction has been under discussion 
since 1976 under a decision of the UN General Assembly, Western powers 
iieaded by the USA have maintained a bluntly obstructionist position as 
regards its solution. 

In July 1977, following President Carter’s public acknowledgement of 
the existence of neutron weapons in the USA and the plans for their large- 
scale production and subsequent deployment in Western Europe, the So¬ 
viet Union made a declaration in which it exposed Washington’s attempts 
to keep a straight face while trying to substantiate the merits of that new 
weapon of mass annihilation on the grounds that it only killed people 
while leaving the property intact. The statement noted that the assertions 
that neutron charges were some sort of "clean” weapon of limited action 
which was allegedly intended to be used primarily as a tactical weapon, 
were designed, in point of fact, to substantiate the possibility of using 
nuclear weapons, in particular on a “limited” scale. The Soviet Union 
called upon the US leadership to realize the full burden of the responsibi¬ 
lity which it assumed by starting a new round of the arms race, and ex¬ 
pressed the hope that Washington would display common sense and po¬ 
litical realism. ' 

On November 2, 1977, the USSR proposed a radical move, namely to 
come to agreement on the simultaneous cessation by all states of the pro¬ 
duction of any type of nuclear weapons, be they atomic, hydrogen or neu- 
tion bombs or shells. At the same time, the Soviet state appealed to the 
governments and peoples to make the energy of the atom serve only pea¬ 
ceful purposes. Somew'hat later the Soviet Union stated that it was firmly 
opposed to the neutron bomb and that it understood and wholly suppor¬ 
ted the voices of millions upon millions of people throughout the world 
protesting against it. Seeking to prevent the escalation of the arms race 
to an even more dangerous level as a result of the appearance of the 
neutron weapon, the USSR subsequently proposed to the Western powders 
to reach agreement on the mutual renunciation of its production.® 

The United States has never given a concrete response to those Soviet 
(iroposals. 

The latter half of 1977 and early 1978 witnessed a further intensifica¬ 
tion of the struggle of the world public against the neutron menace. That 
struggle irivolvecl numerous national committees of peace champions, re¬ 
presentatives of political parties, parliaments, religious, youth, and w'o- 
incn’s organizations, associations of the war veterans, progressive inter¬ 
national organizations and so on. An important underpinning for the mo- 
v'ement to ban the neutron bomb was provided by the firm stand of the 
USSR and other socialist countries on this matter. 

On March 9, 1978, the group of socialist countries in the Committee on 
Disarmament advanced an important initiative aimed at banning the 
nuclear neutron weapon and submitted a draft convention on the prohibi¬ 
tion of its production, stockpiling, deployment and use. 

The gist of the socialist countries’ proposal was formulated in a simple 
and clear language in article 1 of the draft convention which said that 


* Since early 1984 it has been officially known as the UN Conference on Disarnia- • 
'iicnt; it meets in Geneva. 

' Pravda, July 31, 1977. 

“ Pravda. Dec. 24, 1977, 
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every slate party to the convention pledged not to manufacture, stockpile, 
deploy in any place whatsoever, or use nuclear neutron weapons. The draft 
also covered other issues related to the prohibition, including provisions 
on the verification of compliance with the convention. The peaceful initia¬ 
tive of the socialist states evoked a special interest and understanding in 
non-aligned countries, but it was blocked by the Western powers headed 
by the USA. 

During the First UN General Assembly Special Session Devoted to Di- 
sairnamcnt in 1978, the socialist states once again pointed to the need for 
banning neutron weapons. Yet, because of the position of ^^le United Sta¬ 
tes and its allies, that proposal was not incorporated in the final document. 

Ill the course of the 33rd and subsequent sessions of the UN General 
Assembly and the Committee on Disarmament, socialist and other states 
continued advancing initiatives designed to prohibit the neutron bomb. 
But again their moves were obstructed by the Western powers. It was 
becoming-ever more obvious that, despite the demands of the public and 
of all peaceloving states, Washington was preparing the ground for reali¬ 
zing its plans and starting to produce and equip its troops with neutron 
weapons. 

In response to the decision of the US Administration of August 6, 1981 
to begin the full-scale production of neutron weapons, the Soviet Union 
issued a TASS Statement which stressed, in particular, that “it should be 
clear to everyone that the neutron weapon was by no means intended for 
use on the territory of the USA and that at any moment it could turn up 
on the European continent or in other region which the White House 
chooses to proclaim a ‘sphere of the US vital interests’. As a result, what 
was called ‘an internal affair of the USA’ would bring death to millions 
of people on other continents and would trigger off a world nuclear 
conflagration which would spread to envelope the United States, too”.® 

The negative position of the White House notwithstanding, the struggle 
for the prohibition of the neutron bomb has been going on. At the 36th 
Session of the UN General Assembly in 1981, the group of socialist states 
submitted to that forum for its consideration a draft resolution outlawing 
the nuclear neutron weapon. In its resolution adopted on the basis of that 
diaft, the Assembly on behalf of the United Nations stated that it shared 
the worldwide concern over the production and planned deployment of 
nuclear neutron weapons, expressed by many of its member states and by 
numerous non-governmental organizations. The General Assembly noted 
with concern that the addition of nuclear neutron weapons to the miljtary 
arsenals of states was exacerbating the nuclear arms race and conside¬ 
rably lowering the nuclear war threshold, thus augmenting the danger of 
such a nuclear war. The resolution underlined the inhuman character of 
the ncution weapon which posed a grave threat, particularly to the defen¬ 
seless civilian population. The Assembly requested the Committee on Di-i 
sarmament to initiate forthwith, within the appropriate institutional frame-^ 
work, negotiations on a convention banning the production, stockpiling, 
deployment and use of nuclear neutron weapons, and to submit to its 
next session a report on that issue. That decision was opposed by only 14 
states, including the USA and its allies. 

During the debate on the neutron weapon ban at the session of the 
Committee on Disarmament in 1982 many delegations denounced the po¬ 
sition of the states which, under all sorts of far-fetched pretexts, conti¬ 
nued placing ob.stacles in the way of beginning ne^tiations on that to¬ 
pical problem. This was also intensively dealt with at the Second UN 
General Assembly Special Session Devoted to Disarmament which was 
held in New York in the summer of 1982. Yet, both the Committee on Di- 
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sarmament and the Second Special Session Devoted to Disarmament fai' 
led to resolve the question of banning neutron weapons because of the 
opposition of the USA and its closest partners. 

In their statements at the 37th Session of the UN General Assembly, 
a majority of states denounced the dangerous plans of the USA designed 
lo escalate the nuclear neutron threat. The Assembly adopted a resolution 
once again expressing its concern about the production and planned dep¬ 
loyment of nuclear neutron weapons and reiterating its request to the 
Committee on Disarmament to start negotiations with a view to conclu¬ 
ding a convention outlawing the nuclear neutron weapon. However, Just 
like a year before, the NATO countries headed by the USA voted against 
the Assembly’s decision. 

At the session of the Committee on Disarmament held in February 
1983, the delegation of the German Democratic Republic, on behalf of the 
group of socialist countries and in accordance with the decisions of the 
UN General Assembly, presented a working paper on the nuclear neutron 
weapon containing a proposal to set up within the Committee an ad hoc 
working group on that issue. Yet, once again the USA and its allies 
blocked and have been blocking since then the very idea of negotiations 
on a convention which would prohibit neutron weapons. 


RAW MATERIAL PROBLEMS IN INTERSTATE CONFLICTS 


(Continued from page 73) 


The main point, however, is that in the present complicated interna¬ 
tional situation, any interstate conflict, even one rooted in the raw ma¬ 
terial problem, could develop into a conflict on a much larger scale. 

That is why it is so important to improve the international climate. 
That is why the USSR and the other socialist community countries have 
been doing their utmost to rid the planet of its “hot spots”, and to en¬ 
sure that relations in the international community are based on the prin¬ 
ciples of peaceful coexistence, recognition of the full equality of all peo¬ 
ples, respect for their sovereignty, and non-interference m their internal 
.iffairs, broader international cooperation in all fields, raw material in- 
'.luded. 


A COifllENtMUII! 


“Europeanization” of NATO 
or “Americanization” of Europe? 

(WHAT LIES BEHIND THE TALK ABOUT A RESTRUCTURING 
OF THE NORTH ATLANTIC ALLIANCE) 

Y. Z H U K O V. 

Pravda political news analyst 


T he aggressive North Atlantic Alliance marked its 35th anniversary amid 
sharply increased contradictions among its members. Former US Defense 
Secretary James Schlesinger wrote in The Times of April 17;t"The alliance is 
troubled. Unless the present fissures are carefully attended to, they could 
lead to disintegration or divorce. Ignoring these strains would be unwise." 

What is it that has given rise to these "fissures", which is a cautious 
description of the increased NATO contradictions by the former Defense 
Secretary always known for his "hawkish" views? Schlesinger's message is 
this: "There is now a spreading of mutual disenchantment... American blun¬ 
ders... have... become a source of worry and resentment" in Western 
Europe. The US allies believe, Schlesinger emphasizes, that the USA is 
"more concerned than the Europeans about the security of Western Europe". 

For their part, the Europeans prefer detente and its fruits to the policy 
of confrontation dictated to them from Washington. In the capitals of the 
West European NATO countries there are growing doubts regarding the 
myth about a Soviet threat invoked by Washington to force its allies to step 
up the costly arms race. On April 23, retired General Christian Krause, who 
was once responsible for NATO Central European defence planning analysis 
in the FRG's Defence Ministry, made the following statement in Der Sgie- 
gel magazine: 

"The NATO alliance perennially sees itself on the threshold of war. This 
is a clear contradiction with the fact that the East-West relations are deve¬ 
loping quite normally, although not without some tensions. This, however, 
gives no grounds whatsoever for assuming that a war may suddenly flare up 
in Europe. Neither can one see any political motive for a war...” 

Of growing concern to Washington has been the fact that the US allies 
in NATO have begun to show obstinacy and to rebel against the "Atlantic 
discipline" by voting against their "big brother" in the UN Security Council 
and the General Assembly, and leaving the USA "to go it alone". The White 
House is still smarting from the NATO condemnations of the US invasion of 
Grenada. 

The US ruling circles have reacted variously to this evolution of the po¬ 
litical sentiment in Western Europe. "From the right", Sn Economist corres¬ 
pondent recently reported from Washington, "come shrill cries that the 
Europeans have turned against the Atlantic Alliance and that America must 
go it alone. Closer to the centre, Mr. Henry Kissinger says there is less in¬ 
tellectual and philosophical agreement on the two sides of the Atlantic than 
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ever before. Even some of fhe practical men inside the Reagan Administra¬ 
tion scold Europe for displaying a blindness to American concerns..." 

Of definite interest in this connection is the current hot debate on both 
sides of the Atlantic on NATO's "Europeanization", It should be said from 
the outset that the term itself, coined by some glib politicians to denote a 
new trend within NATO, has been subject to various interpretations by the 
debate's participants. 

To some, "Europeanization" stands only for beefing up the "West Euro¬ 
pean support" of the military bloc to enhance its overall military potential. 

Others, while rationalizing the need for "Europe's self-assertion" (me¬ 
aning, clearly, only the West European NATO member states rather than the 
whole of Europe), think in terms of setting up within the bloc a new, 
"European" military faction with sufficient clout for rebutting Washi»igton 
if its recipes should place the national interests of those countries in 
jeopardy. 

Still others are apt to view a NATO "Europeanization" as a transitional 
stage toward an "autonomy" and then even to an "independence" of Wes¬ 
tern Europe as a third force which could allegedly adopt an independent 
posture relying on its own military might. The Observer weekly of April IS 
wrote in this connection that the most popular theme now being canvassed 
in [Western] Europe is the possibility of cooperation on defence matters 
outside the NATO framework. 

Let us take a closer look at all these "Europeanization" ideas currently 
debated in the West. 


HENRY KISSINGER'S PLAN 

A dviser to President Richard Nixon and the former US Secretary of State, 
''now fulfilling individual assignments on behalf of President Reagan, Hen¬ 
ry Kissinger wrote a sensational article "A Plan to Reshape NATO", publi¬ 
shed in the March 5 issue of the Time magazine. 

Stressing at the outset that "the Atlantic Alliance must remain the pivot 
of American policy", he then proceeded to mercilessly explode the illusions 
of those who still believe the US leaders' tales that the Alliance has never 
been so united as at present. 

"Unfortunately," Kissinger wrote, "just as storms recur in nature, crises 
recur in the Atlantic Alliance. Nearly every Administration for a generation 
has been involved in them. However, the present controversies in NATO are 
both unprecedented and unsettling... Many European leaders—even conser¬ 
vative ones—have yielded to the temptation to demonstrate their peaceful 
intentions the easy way, by pretending to be reining in a bellicose and, in¬ 
sensitive U. S... This creates an exceedingly dangerous situation." 

Kissinger is clearly pussyfooting in saying that the leaders of the US 
allies are only pretending to be reining in Washington. And still, even this 
position on the part of those leaders, which, in his admission, reflects the 
gathering momentum of the antiwar movement in Europe is seen by him as 
dangerous. 

That is why in his "plan to reshape NATO" he counsels the US Adminis¬ 
tration to show more flexibility while retaining the actual leadership of the 
NATO military bloc and at the same time, playing down its role of the 
"big brother" dishing out slaps to his junior partners should they start acting 
contrarily. 

"When one country dominates the alliance on all major issues," Kissin¬ 
ger warns, "when that one country chooses weapons and decides deploy¬ 
ments, conducts the arms-control negotiations, sets the tone for East-West 
diplomacy and creates the framework for relations with the Third World—' 
little incentive remains for a serious joint efforts to redefine the requirements 
of security or to coordinate foreign policies." 

5*1838 (aHM.) 
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And then, without mincing words, Kissinger proceeds to point out that 
brazen US diktat in the Atlantic Alliance may have dangerous consequences 
for the NATO countries. "A continuation of existing trends is bound to lead 
to the demoralization of the Western alliance," he stressed. "An explicit act 
of statesmanship is needed to give new meaning to Western unify and a 
new vitality to NATO." 

Two days after the appearance of Kissinger's article in the Time maga¬ 
zine, the then Under-Secretary of State for Political Affairs Lawrence Eagle- 
burger followed suit. Addressing the National Newspaper Association, he 
also drew the US public attention to the "changing transatlantic perceptions 
of the world scene." 

"Today, however," Eagleburger said, "we see a Europe that has become 
less certain of its future, more uncertain about the wisdom of post-war poli¬ 
cies, more focussed on its own problems and therefore less prepared to 
look at the world whole. In addition, a goodly portion of Europe's younger 
generation 'apparently increasingly questions the utility of many of the insti¬ 
tutions and instrumentalities that have been so fundamental to the Atlantic 
Alliance.... And perhaps most unfortunate, this disillusionment sometimes 
goes beyond the young—to not so young leaders..." 

And in dotting the i's and crossing the t's, Eagleburger explained: "We 
learned, with profound regret, that as our Marines landed in Grenada, our 
European friends moved swiftly and publicly to condemn the action... Whe¬ 
re, at that moment, was the Alliance solidarity...? Where was the recognition 
that the United States might be justified in moving to protect what it belie¬ 
ved to be its national interests?" 

These messages came as cracks of the whip to bring the obstinate allies 
to reason. It is true that Kissinger, probably realizing that this highhanded 
treatment of the West European allies boded no good, had also tried to 
offer them a carrot, albeit a somewhat rotten one: he said he would rather 
like to see a West European general, not an American, appointed as a NATO 
supreme allied commander and the US NATO allies assume, by 1990, the 
"major responsibility for conventional ground defense", with its planning 
becoming "a more explicit European task". 

This small "cadeau" had, however, failed to elicit enthusiasm on the part 
of the US allies. On March 28, the West German Stern magazine carried an 
interview with Henry Kissinger, confronting him with this pointblank ques¬ 
tion: 

Will the European supreme allied commander also hold the key to Kie 
nuclear weapons? t 

A confused Kissinger replied in the negative, adding that the key would 
be with the commander's American deputy. 

The correspondent proved hard to satisfy: 

Would this mean that in the event of a war the deputy would prove mo¬ 
re important than the supreme allied commander himself? 

This would depend on the defence strategy, Kissinger answered de¬ 
murely. 

The distrust of Washington is a deep-seated sentiment, the Stern cor¬ 
respondent pressed on. On balance, the relations between Europe and the 
United States suffer because Washington pretends to be guided by its ove¬ 
rall responsibility for the West, while in reality pursuing basically its self- 
interest. 

To this, the father of the "plan to reshape NATO" failed to find an ans¬ 
wer. Like the host of other projects now being canvaSsed in Washington, 
Kissinger's "plan" turned out to be nothing but a propaganda ploy. The 
changes he is proposing are purely cosmetic. Neither Kissinger nor Eagle¬ 
burger make any secret of the fact that the USA will not abandon its un¬ 
divided control of the North Atlantic Alliance which is a major instrument 
for the pursuit of its aggressive policy. 
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BACK TO 1954! 

N OW let us see how the idea of "Europeanizing" NATO is looked upon 
in the West European capitals. It should be made clear from the outset 
that it would be profoundly erroneous to imagine that the ruling circles of 
the US allies have, upon becoming aware of the potentially deadly conse¬ 
quences of Washington's adventurist designs, begun to rebel against them. 

No, imperialists in Western Europe have given up none of their predatory 
ways. And if at present they not infrequently oppose some of Washington's 
actions, this is only due to their reluctance to play an ancillary role of pliant 
and silent henchmen of the USA. Incidentally, this idea was expressed rat¬ 
her frankly by the French Senator Jacques Chaumont in an article in Le 
Monde of July 14, 1979, entitled "Europe Must Become Independent". He 
wrote: 

"It seems the time has come to touch on the forbidden subject of the 
European defence and ask ourselves: for how many years more will Europe, 
as populous, wealthy and as mighty as the United States and the Soviet 
Union, continue delegating the concern for its defence to the American Pre¬ 
sident?" 

Since that time Washington's treatment of its allies has become even 
more arrogant and unceremonious. And so, in response to Kissinger's "plan 
to reshape NATO", many West European politicians did not fail to mention 
the erstwhile idea of a "united Europe" or "pan-Europe" as it is not in¬ 
frequently referred to in the West. 

This idea is far from novel, it was touted by many in Western Europe 
even before the October Revolution and then in the period between the 
two world wars, but the irreconcilable contradictions dividing the capitalist 
powers have hampered all along the implementation of this plan and will 
apparently continue to do so. Each of the powers is laying claims to leading 
a "united Europe" and none will settle for second fiddle. 

Now that talk of uniting Western Europe is on again—this time on the 
limited scale of a "NATO European stronghold"—^the advocates of the idea 
are guided by the desire to loosen the US control perceived by the US 
allies as increasingly onerous. And so, it is no coincidence, in this connec¬ 
tion, that Paris, Bonn and London are multiplying their reminders to Wa¬ 
shington that the West European allies' weight in NATO is sufficient to force 
Washington into taking account of their interests. 

As David Owen, leader of Britain's Social Democratic Party, said re¬ 
cently, the West European countries field over 90 per cent of NATO's 
ground forces, 80 per cent of the main combat tanks and aircraft, and also 
two-thirds of naval ships for the alliance's "European theatre" (these data 
were cited in the March 5 issue of The Wall Street Journal by Professor 
Arthur Schlesinger from the City University of New York in his article entit- 
[led "NATO: Time for a Divorce?"). 

Since there are no signs from Washington of even the slightest desire to 
heed the allies' claim to equality, the calls are becoming more frequent in 
the West European capitals to set up inside the NATO bloc a European mi¬ 
litary-political grquping capable of challenging the American "big brother" 
>f he should get too highhanded. 

In this connection, they are now talking again about the need to revive 
the Western European Union set up in 1955. It included Britain, France, Bel¬ 
gium, the Netherlands, Luxembourg, Italy, and the "newly-born" FRG, The 
history of the Union's establishment was in itself very instructive, and I shall 
dwell on Its development. 

As early as 1948, when the war wounds in Europe were yet to heal, the, 
governments of Britain, France, Belgium, the Netherlands and Luxembourg 
signed in Brussels a Treaty of Economic, Social and Cultural Collaboration 
and Collective Self-DAfance. Article 4 of the document provided for "joint 
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actions" by all the participants in the event of a war in Europe and one oi 
the signatory countries being drawn into it. 

That was the first postwar closed military grouping in Europe, spearhea¬ 
ded against the USSR and the countries of Eastern Europe liberated by the 
Soviet Army. To mask the true motives that dictated the formation of the 
grouping, the preamble said the participants would be prepared to adop1 
countermeasures "in the event of renewal by Germany of a policy ol 
aggression”. 

A year later the North Atlantic Treaty was signed in Washington, and 
that grouping "dissolved" in a new, much broader military community, con¬ 
tinuing, however, its existence de jure: after all the Brussels Treaty had been 
signed for a period of 50 years. 

In the meantime, the West European NATO member states, encouraged 
by the United States, continued to press for the FRG joining NATO despite 
the fact that the Brussels Treaty seemed to rule out such an eventuality. On 
October 24, 1950, the then French Prime Minister Rene Pleven proposed 
the creation of a European Committee of Defence Ministers and a united 
"European army" with the participation of the FRG and Italy. 

The Pleven plan was approved by a meeting of foreign ministers of the 
USA, Britain and France in Washington in September 1951. The meeting's 
final communique said that the three powers favoured the FRG's incorpora¬ 
tion, on an equal footing, in the European community—itself part of the 
emergent Atlantic community. 

And although that decision triggered a storm of protests in Western 
Europe still coping with the ravages left in the wake of Nazi Germany's 
aggression, the sponsors of the "European defence community" pressed on 
with their plans, ignoring the protests. On May 27, 1952, the foreign minis¬ 
ters of France, Italy, the FRG, Belgium, the Netherlands and Luxembourg 
signed a treaty establishing that community. In their mind's eye they saw a 
powerful supranational military organization with common organs of control, 
united armed forces and a common military budget. 

The FRG, Belgium, the Netherlands and Luxembourg hastened to ratify 
the treaty which ran aground in France with the Parliament rejecting the 
ratification. As the Pravda correspondent in Paris at that time, I was covering 
the stormy debate that shook the Palais des Bourbons. What happened then 
I will remember for the rest of my life. 

It was 18 hours of August 30, 1954, when the terminally ill deputy 
Eduard Herriot, the former French Prime Minister, rescued by Soviet soldi¬ 
ers from a Nazi death camp, had asked to speak. Unable to mount the Vos- 
trum, he was forced to speak from the floor into a microphone. 

The next day, the Parisian newspaper Combat furnished this description 
of what had happened in the Parliament: "The session broke into an unhe¬ 
ard-of ovation. Rising from their seats, all the opponents of a 'European 
army' gave a stormy ovation to the old leader of the radicals, who, seated 
on his bench, was arranging his papers preparing to speak. 

‘The treaty,' Herriot said impassionedly, ‘jeopardizes the independence 
and sovereignty of our country.... I propose a different road—we must 
create a united and peaceful Europe that would include both Germany and 
Russia. Now that my life is drawing to an end I speak what I think at this 
moment: the establishment of a 'European defence corrwnunity' will be the 
end of France.... You will not achieve peace if you seek it on the road of 
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war... 

And the French Parliament rejected the treaty on the establishment of a 
"European defence community". This bold and wise decision was hailed by 
all sober-minded people in Europe and America. Hardly had less than half a 
year passed, however, when the advocates of an aggressive bloc retaitored 
the rejected treaty and presented in the parliaments of the same countries 



a new documenf in the form of the "Paris Agreements" which had actually 
been prepared in London with active US participation. 

These agreements provided for arming the FRG and creating 12 divisions 
that were to become part of NATO's armed forces. Attached to those agree¬ 
ments were protocols on "modifying and complementing" the Brussels 
Treaty: the protocols deleted the declaration of intent by the participants to 
oppose the resumption of German aggression. 

The FRG and Italy joined the Western European Union. To allay any sus¬ 
picions, it was alleged that the Union would monitor the observance of the 
restrictions imposed on the FRG in the field of armaments. The FRG was 
forbidden to manufacture atomic, biological and chemical weapons, guided 
and long-range shells and missiles, and to build large naval ships and strate¬ 
gic bombers. 

In a situation of an unheard-of pressure from the United States and the 
budding but already quite aggressive NATO, the agreements were railroaded 
through the Parliaments of the member countries of the expanded Western 
European Union. I remember well the truly tragic night—the night of voting 
in the Council of the Republic of France, which saw the collapse of the last 
barrier in the way of the establishment of this military-political grouping. In 
the guilded hall of the Palais de Luxembourg there reigned the distinct at¬ 
mosphere of a drama in the making. 184 members of the Council of the 
Republic reluctantly voted to ratify the treaty while 110 voted against. 

And then the Western European Union was again moved to the back 
burner of politics and to all intents and purposes ceased to exist. The Moor 
has done his duty, let him go. The Union has been recalled only now, 
I. e., thirty years later, when Paris, London, Bonn and other NATO European 
capitals have started talking about the need for "reshaping" NATO's military 
structure. 

The reasons behind the current attempt to rouse the Western European 
Union from its lethargic dream of three decades were described rather can¬ 
didly by the March 12 issue of the West German Stuftgarter Zeitung: "The 
Western politicians—from Ronald Reagan to Helmut Kohl, and from Henry 
Kissinger to Helmut Schmidt—are unanimous on one point, namely that 
NATO's European foundations need to be bolstered. Helmut Kohl and Fran¬ 
cois Mitterrand are jointly preparing a new European initiative in the field of 
security policy of which the Western European Union must become the nuc¬ 
leus". 

And what is the essence of this "new European initiative"? The thing is 
this: "Even today," Stuffgarter Zeitung reminds the reader, "some of the 
treaty provisions which impose, for instance, limitations on the FRG in the 
production of arms like missiles and aircraft are still in force. This discrimi¬ 
nation, in Bonn's opinion, must be eliminated to permit it equal partnership 
in the Union." 

The aim, thus, appears to be clear: let the Western European Union re- 
.gain its senses for several days enough to give its blessing to lifting the re- 
fmaining restructions on the production and handing over to the Bundeswehr 
of the still-banned weapons, following which the Union may fall asleep for 
pver. Its services will no longer be needed by anyone. 

But what about "Europe's self-assertion" and its independence of the 
"big brother"? Naive people oblivious of NATO's class essence, would do 
well to read carefully and remember at least these statements by the lea¬ 
ders of NATO member countries: 

Francois Mitterrand: "The Atlantic Alliance is not prepared to be repla¬ 
ced by a European Union" (from his statement of February 7, 1984, follow¬ 
ing talks with Prime Minister Lubbers of the Netherlands). 

Helmuf Kohk "The principle of 'either-or', either Europe or the United 
States, cannot be our slogan. We can act only from common positions" (from • 
his March 5 televised address in the USA). 
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Michael Heseltine, British Secretary of State (or Dctfence: "NATO is the 
most important guarantee of Europe's security. That is why there can be no 
doubts about NATO whatsoever. (His answer to Le point correspondent's 
question of April 2 about the possibility of moving towards a European de> 
fence in the full sense of the word). 

I think we have a clear picture here: despite the West Europeans' grow¬ 
ing desire for a release from the deadening US grip, the leaders of the 
allied countries are afraid of quarrelling with Washington. These leaders put 
the Interests of West European capitalists dictating their will to their govern¬ 
ments above the national interests. And since the transatlantic "big brother" 
will settle only for such a "Europeanization" of NATO that 'will further US 
expansion around the world, these governments, complaining privately 
about Washington's pressure, make fresh concessions to it again and again, 
leading to a further "Americanization" of Europe and erosion of their in¬ 
dependence. 

Moreover, the West European NATO countries are being relegated to 
the status pf suppliers of "cannon fodder" to the Pentagon. In Bonn, for in¬ 
stance, the recurrent theme has been that a "NATO reshaping" will enable 
the Bundeswehr to rapidly replace US troops in the "European theatre" 
should the Pentagon decide to airlift them to another part of the globe for 
a particular assignment. It goes without saying that this sort of NATO's 
"Europeanization" would suit the USA quite well. 

WILL THE BUNDESWEHR BE ABLE TO REACH FOR THE NUCLEAR BUTTON! 

T his might, properly speaking, have been the end of the discussion of the 
aims pursued by the authors of NATO's "Europeanization" projects were 
& not for the need to spotlight yet another, quite important aspect of the 
problem. I am referring to Bonn's hopes, in the din of the debate on 
"Europe's self-assertion", to reach for weapons of mass destruction whose 
possession by Bonn has so far been forbidden. 

The FRG is not asking to be allowed to produce nuclear, chemical and 
bacteriological weapons. Bonn is perfectly aware of a potential storm of 
protests that may erupt in Europe should the Bundeswehr come into the 
possession of these means of mass destruction. It is, however, busy seek¬ 
ing ways for quietly tiptoing to the buttons of the nuclear weapons belong¬ 
ing to the FRG's NATO allies. 

One can mention in this connection Bonn's growing insistence on es¬ 
tablishing a "dual key" system in respect of nuclear weapons, with one in 
the possession of the weapons' owners, and the other with the West Ger¬ 
man generals. 

One fact deserving attention has been that during the propaganda cam¬ 
paign for NATO "Europeanization", such demands are being expressed 
publicly, which amounts to indoctrinating the public info thinking that 
granting the FRG access to nuclear weapons is a purely technical matter. 
The Wall Street Journal, for instance, wrote on March 15 the following: "The 
Europeans must have their nuclear umbrella to replace the American one. 
One way to accomplish this ,would be for the US to sell (or lease) to the 
Europeans the Pershing II and cruise missiles now being deployed in West¬ 
ern Europe." 

To this. The Wall Street Journal added that it would not be a bad idea 
to revive the plan to set up a united "European army", shelved by France 
in 1954. "A European defence force or EDF—includino West Germany," the 
American paper wro^e, "would not only circumvent [sici] the currently In¬ 
tractable problem of a nuclear Germany, but would provide a much more 
credible deterrent to the Soviets than the current American nuclear um¬ 
brella." 

It has transpired in the meantime that this j^lan has been under secret 
elaboration for a long time. Thus, former President of France Valery Giscard 
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d'Estaing in his new book recounted his talks with the then FRG Chancellor 
Helmut Schmidt on a Franco-German military alliance, during which he pro¬ 
posed extending the "French nuclear umbrella" to both banks of the Rhein 
to obviate revisig the ban on the FRG's possession of nuclear arms. 

Simultaneously, as if by command, a propaganda campaign began in Pa¬ 
ris in favour of such a solution. As the British Financial Times wrote on 
March 5, "...among the French... it is now becoming acceptable to raise the 
long-taboo notion that there needs fo be a change In the relationship bet¬ 
ween West Germany and nuclear weapons". This was also advocated by 
the leader of the French right-wing forces, former Prime Minister Jacques 
Chirac, by Andre Giucksmann, a zealously touted in France "philosopher" 
who said in a lengthy interview with the most reactionary Le Figaro-Maga- 
zine that "German nuclear weapons are necessary in the face of the Sovi¬ 
ets", and even by a certain Socialist member of the Parliament who wrote in 
Le Monde to say that "within the framework of elaborating a more united 
posture with respect to the defence of Europe the Germans {meaning the 
FRG—Y. Zh.] should be allowed to control fsici] certain types of the 
French nuclear weapons under the so-called dual control". 

It is, therefore, no wonder that, encouraged by such statements, certain 
FRG circles, which, it is said, have forgotten and learned nothing, have be¬ 
gun to get increasingly boisterous in their claims for access to the buttons 
of the nuclear missiles deployed in the FRG and even beyond it. One of the 
first to formulate such claims was the notorious CSU leader, Franz-Josef 
Strauss, who was followed by many of his like-minded supporters. 

On April 19 all French newspapers reported on statements by a number 
of FRG politicians insisting on the "need" to create a so-called European 
nuclear force in Western Europe, which would facilitate the Bundeswehr's 
access to these weapons. The newspaper L'Humanite stressed on the same 
day that Bonn made no secret of the fact that the West German military-in¬ 
dustrial complex would wish to obtain from France as a first step at least an 
indirect access to nuclear weapons. For its part, Le Monde, citing diploma¬ 
tic sources, said with irritation that the demands of FRG politicians were 
"unrealistic and unacceptable". 

And still, literally on the next day The Washington Post carried a telltale 
report of its Bonn correspondent saying in no uncertain terms that "the West 
German government is expressing a new insistence on gaining influence 
over any French decision to fire nuclear weapons", although, in the words 
of a ranking FRG military spokesman, "so far... France has failed to offer 
any guarantees or even hint at anything less than total national control over 
its nuclear force". 

These are very revealing facts. Clearly manifest is the growliig political 
struggle around the question of permitting the FRG to eitner^havp ihl own 
nuclear weapons or to gain direct or indirect access to the nuciear^Weapons 
of its allies. Only the future will decide the outcome of the struggle. But 
the open discussion of this possibility in the press is already a highly signi¬ 
ficant development. 

It is quite evident that the present attempts to galvanize the idea, defunct 
since 1954, of creating a notorious "European army", call for vigilance, all 
the n.ore so since now it is not a question of including some West German 
batallions in that "army", as the then French Prime Minister Rene Pleven as¬ 
serted, but of giving Bundeswehr access to mass destruction weapons. 

There is here some food for thought for all sober-minded Europeans who 
remember 1940. Europe's vital interests demand ending, rather than stepp¬ 
ing up, the race of arms, especially nuclear—whether within NATO or a 
"European army" in which the 6undeswehr would be running the show. 



What Is Behind the RSA and US 
Manoeuvring in the South of Africa 

H VALENTINOV 


A new dimension has been given to the situation in the South of Africa as 
a result of the signing of agreements between the RSA and Angola and 
subsequently between the RSA and Mozambique. 

The first of the two agreements, signed in Lusaka, Zambia, on February 
18, 1984, calls for a gradual withdrawal of racist Pretoria's troops from the 
Angolan territories occupied by them. For its part, the Angolan government 
committed itself not to allow the movement in the areas of any troops except 
its own and a limited contingent at that. An Angolan-South African military 
commission was set up to supervise the observance 5f the agreement. The 
Angolan side qualified the move by announcing that the agreement does not 
affect SWAPO's armed struggle in Namibia. 

On March 16, 1984 Mozambique and the RSA signed a treaty on "non¬ 
aggression and good-neighbourliness" in a border settlement on the River 
Nkomati. Having reaffirmed the fundamental principles of relations between 
sovereign states, the sides pledged to resolve differences and disputes by 
peaceful means, and to prevent attack by land, air and naval forces, as well 
as unwarranted concentrations of armed forces in border areas, and viola¬ 
tions of the border between the two states. Under the treaty the sides also 
commit themselves to withhold support to armed forces of third countries 
operating against one of the sides and not to allow the use of their territo¬ 
ries by third countries and their armed forces against one of the sides. The 
two governments also pledged to prevent the organization of irregular 
troops, armed gangs and groups of mercenaries on their territories. 

What is really going on in the South of the African continent? For many 
years now the struggle against the forces of racism and imperialism in the 
region has been waged on two levels—military and diplomatic. Locked^ in 
the struggle e^e the united front of newly-independent African states and 
racist South Africa. 

It is common knowledge that until recently Pretoria's military "successes" 
were relative to say the least, it has failed to crush by force of arms the 
liberation struggle of the Namibian people. It has equally failed to break 
the will of the "front-line" African states by exerting massive, including mili¬ 
tary, pressure on them. Suffice it to recall in this connection the ignominious, 
abortive autumn 1983 attack on Angola: having run into strong resistance 
from the Angolan army. South Africa's troops were forced to retreat. 

South Africa's diplomatic record is equally lacklustre. Despite recent 
developments, the country is in a state of continuing political isolation in the 
world. Signing the agreements with South Africa, the leaders of Angola and 
Mozambique made it clear that their move did not spell a change in their 
negative attitude to the apartheid regime, with which Ihey do not intend 
to establish diplomatic relations. 

At the same time it would be wrong to claim that nothing of moment is 
taking place in the South of Africa. Certain quarters in the West would like 
to represent the agreements between South Africa and Angola and Mozam- 
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bique as „a gesture of “good will' on the part of the racist regime. This is 
not true, for, if there have been any changes in Pretoria's position, they ha¬ 
ve been wrested from it. 

It might be observed in this connection that evidently under the weight 
of a number of internal and external factors certain representatives of South 
Africa's ruling quarters are beginning to realize the hopelessness of a policy 
of direct aggression against the country's independent African neighbours 
and the futility of banking on armed force to make these states, Angola and 
Mozambique in the first place, stop progressive transformations and cease 
supporting the national-liberation movements in the South of Africa. An im¬ 
portant factor in this realization is that for Pretoria the policy of aggression 
has meant considerable loss of human life, deterioration of the economic 
situation and mounting social tensions. According to official data, security 
measures alone at the country's major industrial facilities cost South Africa 
almost 200 million rands annually. What is more important is that Pretoria 
has seen the futility of its plans to disrupt by force the positive processes in 
the neighbouring African states. Although the racists' hostile actions did great 
damage to the "front-line states", attempts to bring them to their knees have 
clearly failed. 

The joint declaration of the governments of the Republic of Cuba and 
the People's Republic of Angola of March 20, 1984 pointed out that the 
heroic resistance of the Angolan people which relies on the firm support of 
its internationalist allies has shown the imperialist aggressors that it is im¬ 
possible to defeat the People's Republic of Angola and destroy its revolu¬ 
tionary process, and compelled them to agree to negotiations on a new 
basis. 

it is not to be ruled out that the interests of South Africa itself, the only 
state on the continent which attained the imperialist stage of development, 
have come into conflict with the US Administration policy of turning the 
southern African region into America's exclusive "hunting ground", where 
Pretoria would be at Washington's beck and call. It is not just that Pretoria's 
leaders saw the light. Rather, the time has come when they are no longer 
willing to pull chestnuts out of the fire for Uncle Sam. Or, to put it differently, 
interimperialist contradictions exacerbate. 

The present US Administration has never concealed its intention to chan¬ 
ge the alignment of forces in the South of Africa in the West's favour, to 
smash the national liberation movements and to destabilize progressive Afri¬ 
can regimes. One can discern the increasingly obvious US intention to usurp 
the function of the sole "arbiter" in South African affairs and the right to 
dictate "code of conduct" to the countries in the region with a view to im¬ 
posing on them policies which would suit Washington's imperial ambitions. 
Chester Crocker, US Assistant Secretary of State for African Affairs, made it 
clear that in the South of Africa the "US and Western interests can only be 
advanced by serious and determined US leadership." 

It is not surprising, therefore, that Pretoria, which seems no longer con¬ 
tent to be of a docile conduit for US policies in the South of Africa, is not 
happy about Washington's presumption. South Africa's heightened economic 
and military potential and the political cohesion of its ruling quarters are 
enabling it to play a more independent role in Africa and the world, and 
to seek a readjustment of the Western powers' policies in its favour. 

This is one aspect of the problem. The other consists in the fact that, by 
^iqning the agreements with Mozambique and Angola, the Botha govern¬ 
ment also wanted to break out of its political isolation in Africa and to wea¬ 
ken the support for SWAPO freedom fighters in Namibia and ANC patriots 
in the RSA rendered by neighbouring states. Not the least important are 
plans to use Pretoria's economic potential to create a constellation of de¬ 
pendent states around South Africa. 
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These plans are not built on sand. It is a fact of life in the south of the 
continent that the RSA has a position of economic pre-eminence in the re¬ 
gion. The historical development of the economic complex in the South of 
Africa was such that the entire infrastructure, the energy base and the trans¬ 
port arteries were tailored to South Africa's needs as imperialism's power 
centre in Africa. As a developed capitalist state, the RSA has its own inte¬ 
rests in the region which do not necessarily coincide completely with those 
of US imperialism. 

Practically all countries in the South of Africa are to some extent inte¬ 
grated in a single economic complex which it took the colonialists several 
decades to establish. Suffice it to say that South Africa effectively controls 
Zambia's, Zimbabwe's and even Zaire's access to foreign markets, because 
their exports and imports go mainly via South Africa's railways and seaports. 

During the last few years the Pretoria regime and South Africa's mono¬ 
poly capital stepped up their efforts to penetrate the economies of neighbo¬ 
uring states. The country is persistently working towards the creation of a 
"common -market" under its aegis in the region. It is becoming increasingly 
clear that Pretoria seeks to establish neo-colonialist control over the region, 
the more so since other international markets have been divided among the 
imperialist powers. 

At this historical juncture Africa's independent states have still to reckon 
with the economic and military-political realities in the south of the conti¬ 
nent. South Africa's national income is 80 per cent of that of all the count- 
rhs in the region combined. It accounts for about two thirds, of their foreign 
Irade. The military potential of the racist regime is also impressive. The 
strength of its armed forces is greater than fhe combined strength of the 
seven independent neighbouring countries. 

Africa at large was supportive of the steps by Mozambique and Angola, 
which entered into agreement with the Pretoria regime in order to gain a 
"peaceful respite" which could enable them to defeat internal counterre¬ 
volution and solve the acute economic problems. 

It goes without saying that the agreements of South Africa with Angola 
and Mozambique alone cannot guarantee lasting peace and stability in the 
region, for they have not removed the acute antagonisms which underlie the 
conflict in the South of Africa. Pretoria's past record makes it difficult to 
believe its sincerity and good faith. It is deeds, not words, that will be used 
to judge the "peaceableness" of South Africa and those who regard it as 
their "historical ally". 

The crux of the matter is whether Pretoria's diplomatic manoeuvring, 
ostensibly designed to "make peace" in the region, reflects an admission of 
the crisis of its policy of direct military confrontation and pressure, inspred 
and encouraged by the present US Administration. Going into raptures over 
the recent developments in the South of Africa, the Western mass media 
"forget" the important fact that in signing an agreement with Angola, South 
Africa did not make any specific pledge concerning a discontinuation of 
aggression against Angola and the non-resumption thereof in the future. 
Neither did it commit itself to end its support of the subversive activities 
of armed groups inside Angola, financed and supplied from without, which 
is a form of indirect aggression. 

It is symptomatic that following the signing of the agreement on "the 
disengagement of forces" in the south of Angola, Pretoria launched the 
provocative idea of convening "a regional conference of all interested par¬ 
ties" to discuss the entire package of the problems of Namibia and Angola. 
According to the plan, the prospective participants would include not only 
the puppet "home-based" Namibian paiiies, but also the Angolan anti-go¬ 
vernment grouping UNITA. It is not surprising, therefore, that the plan was 
firmly rejected by the Angolan government. It was also turned down by the 
SWAPO leadership, which officially declared that it would continue armed 
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struggle unless Pretoria implements UN Security Council Resolution 435 on 
Namibia. 

It is noteworthy that South Africa has not budged in its stand on the 
withdrawal from Angola of Cuban troops, which were invited by Angola's 
government to protect the country from outside aggression, as an indispen¬ 
sable condition for the implementation of UN Security Council Resolution 
435. Thus, in defiance of UN and OAU resolutions. South Africa has lumped 
together two separate issues: Angola's security and Namibia's decoloniza¬ 
tion. 

No wonder that the Namibia independence talks which took place in Lu¬ 
saka in May 1984 ended in failure; the sides—Zambia, SWAPO, the RSA and 
the so-called "multi-party conference" consisting of Pretoria's puppets— 
could not even agree on a joint communique. It is characteristic that when 
SWAPO President Sam Nujoma expressed preparedness to sign at the talks 
a cease-fire agreement with South Africa as a first step towards Namibia's 
decolonization, racist Pretoria refused to do so, putting forward an unaccep¬ 
table demand linking the Namibian settlement to the withdrawal of Cuba's 
internationalist contingent from Angola. 

Sensing the vulnerability of his political positions on this thorny interna¬ 
tional issue, RSA Prime Minister Botha made a trip in late May-early June to 
a number of West European capitals. His goal was clearly to win more ex¬ 
tensive support for his policy in the South of Africa. Judging from press re¬ 
ports, the Namibian problem and methods of settling it figured prominently 
in the talks Botha held with West European leaders. Much was said about 
the RSA's "good will" and its "readiness" to establish an "atmosphere of se¬ 
curity, cooperation and stability" in the region. In actuality, however, Pre¬ 
toria's ambition to do all in its power to delay Namibia's independence, to 
win assistance in pursuing this line from other Western powers as well as 
Washington, and to create the semblance of the RSA's emergence from in¬ 
ternational isolation manifested itself. Independent Africa's response to 
Botha's reception in Western Europe was detinitively a negative one. 

This explains why the African states and the OAU have adopted a guar¬ 
ded attitude to Angola and Mozambique signing agreements with South 
Africa: the aggressive nature of the racist regime and its imperialist backers 
raises legitimate fears vis-a-vis Pretoria's real intentions. Many people in 
Africa stress that in the face of unceasing attempts to wrest political con¬ 
cessions and compromises with the RSA and the West from the African sta¬ 
tes and national-liberation organizations in the south of the continent, the 
Africans must be especially vigilant and united on an anti-racist and anti-im¬ 
perialist basis. 

The Soviet Union's position of principle concerning the developments 
in the South of Africa was set forth in Konstantin Chernenko's March 29, 
1984 speech in the Kremlin at a luncheon given in honour of Ethiopian lea¬ 
der Mengistu Haile Mariam. "Using the carrot and stick method", Konstan¬ 
tin Chernenko said, "and banking on the African peoples' vested interest 
in living in peaceful and stable conditions, the USA and some of its allies 
are intent on imposing their will on the peoples of the Southern African re¬ 
gion. But the peoples will assess the situation in the South of Africa using as 
criteria whether "the security of the African states which are victims of South 
Africa's aggression is going to be safeguarded, whether the people of Na¬ 
mibia attain freedom and independence and whether the shameful system 
of apartheid is finally eliminated. As for the Soviet Union, as before, it 
comes out firmly in support of Angola, Mozambique and other 'frontline' 
states, as well as the fighters for the liberation of the South of Africa from 
colonialism and racism." 


(Continued on page 127) 
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TERRORISM AS AN INSTRUMENT 
OF FOREIGN POLICY 

T he frenzied efforts undertaken this spring by the White House to for¬ 
ce Congress into adopting a scries of laws that would give the US Admi¬ 
nistration unlimited power to combat “state terrorism” have been qud' 
lified by the American Civil Liberties Union as a cynical campaign impu¬ 
ting terroristic inclinations to all nations and peoples. 

The head of the US Administration did not hesitate to explain that 
the alleged “direct use of instruments of terror by foreign states” was 
the cause of great alarm and concern. In a special message to Congress 
he emphasized; “We must work to assure that there is no role in civilized 
society for indiscriminate threatening, intirnidationr detention, or murder 
of innocent people”. 

The decision to eradicate “state terrorism” could only be welcomed, 
but only on one condition: that the present US Administration ban all 
forms and methods of state-sponsored terrorism which itself set into mo¬ 
tion in February 1981 under the plea of fighting “international terrorism”. 
With this battle-cry Washington secured the complicity of US federal 
agencies in perpetrating acts of terrorism throughout the w'orld, and 
especially in the Middle East and Central America. A major step in doing 
away with “state terrorism” would be to stop the financing from US 
sources—governmental and private—of gangs of political assassins, sa¬ 
boteurs, subversive elements acting within a single imperialist system of 
mass terror and genocide against peoples of different countries. 

However, the Washington bosses are nurturing plans of quite a diffe¬ 
rent kind and their actions are more eloquent than their words. 

Directive 138 of the National Security Council to 26 Federal depart- 
rncnls, endorsed by the President this April, charges them with the task 
of submitting ideas and proposals on ways of combatting state terrorism. 
According to the US press their recommendations were incorporated ihto 
Administration’s new doctrine. Characterizing this doctrine, Noel Koch, 
Deputy Assistant of the US Secretary of Defense responsible for Penta¬ 
gon policy on terrorism, said that the new doctrine “represents a 
quantum leap in countering terrorism, from the reactive mode to recogni¬ 
tion that pro-active steps arc needed.”' 

And who are the chief executors of the “quantum leap”? 

The Federal Bureau of Investigation, the Central Intelligence Agency 
and the Defense Intelligence Agency (DIA). Their mission it to step 
up drastically the collection of intelligence information: the FBI working 
in the USA. and the ('lA and DIA—abroad. Special emphasis is laid 
on the fact this that is the first time that the DIA has been charged with 
the task of concentrating its agents’ efforts, which are confined chiefly to 
the military sphere, on struggle against terrorism. 

The FBI and CIA are knocking together special para-military detach¬ 
ments, and the DIA—military groups. According to the US press the 
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new lop secret formations are already undergoing active training. Simul¬ 
taneously, additional training is provided for “counter-terrorist” military 
detachments in the Army, Navy and Air Force, supervised by the new 
Joint Special Operations Agency to Act Overseas under the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. “A contingency list of potential terrorist targets overseas is 
being prepared for quick disruptive actions or reprisal strikes. 

Plans have been outlined for setting up over ten concentration camps 
m the USA to accomodate tens of thousands of potential prisoners from 
among immigrants and “iinrcliables” throughout the country. With refe¬ 
rence to the White House, US pressmen write that this programme 
(“Rex 84”) is a highly “classified project”, and is one of the “several 
options” now being developed by the aforementioned 26 government 
agencies. According to the press, the “Rex 84” programme “has no Con¬ 
stitutional or legal precedent for such a staggering mass roundup of ci¬ 
vilians by American authorities in peacetime.” 

The White House submitted to Congress nothing less than four draft 
bills on combatting terrorism. Outwardly they fill the gaps in US legisla¬ 
ture that had made it possible lor terrorists to seize hostages, hijack 
planes, prepare acts of terror, and train or support members of terrorist 
organizations w ilh relative impunity. 

However, upon closer investigation it becomes obvious that the essen¬ 
ce of these drafts is to achieve full freedom of action in using terrorism 
as an instrument of foreign policy, the restoration of the CIA’s right, 
annulled ten years ago, to assassinate foreign political leaders included. 

The US press writes of the extremely vague wording of the drafts, a 
fact that makes it ail the easier to unleash campaigns of terrorism. They 
contain no clear definition as to who can be labelled a terrorist, and 
assign the task of determining what governments, groups, parties and 
persons are “terrori.st” to the State Secretary —a “dubious honour” for 
the head of the State Department, according to The Washington Post * 

The role of leader of the “anti-terrorist” struggle is conferred on the 
(ilA. In the Senate the supporters of the Administration rejected by a ma¬ 
jority vote the amendment proposed by Senator Christopher Dodd of the 
Democratic Party to ban the financing of actions by the CIA and its 
mercenaries, the Nicaraguan counterrevolutionaries, including the “plan¬ 
ning, directing, executing or supporting acts of terrorism in, over or 
offshore from the territory of Nicaragua”. The all-out material and moral 
support given to the Nicaraguan counterrevolutionaries and terrorists by 
the White House and the majority of the Senate forced the well-known 
US observer Anthony Lewis to ask the Administration: “Are we going 
to gain if... terrorism is justified in aid of diplomacy?”'’ 

CIA Director William Casey bluntly stated in an interview that the 
CIA would be “engaged in helping security organizations in a great ma¬ 
ny countries to improve their training and operational proficiency”.*’ 
Moreover, he thought it opportune to boast that “a qualified antiterrorist 
network has developed through the liaison relationship between intelli¬ 
gence and security organizations. It is being improved by intensified in¬ 
telligence exchanges [between the USA and its partners— V. /(.]...” 

On the pretext of fighting state terrorism the US Administration is 
lauding espionage to the skies. Highly indicative in this connection is 
the draft bill allocating up to $500,000 to be paid for information on 
expected “acts of terrorism” inside and outside the USA. Not to mention 
that at all stages “information” is liable to come from persons in the pay 
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of US special services, whose function is to provide false reports to justi¬ 
fy provocations planned in advance, and who can be infiltrated into all 
US and foreign organizations which are objectionable to Washington. 
The setting up of a network of “informers” is an integral element of the 
new US doctrine for combatting terrorism; it forms the basis of the 
tactics of “pre-emptive strikes” at “potential” terrorists. 

A special commission of the Pentagon concerned with the investiga¬ 
tion of the “terroristic attack” against the barracks of the US Marines 
in Beirut, declared that collection and analysis of intelligence should 
hold pride of place in the Administration’s activities. Justifying the inten¬ 
sive reconnaissance flights over El Salvador and the passing on of the 
obtained information to the forces of the country’s terrorist regime, US 
Defense Secretary Caspar Weinberger said in a TV interview; “We have 
as pari of our own security and our own national defense a vital need to 
Know what’s going on in various parts of the world. We do reconnaissan¬ 
ce all over'the world...” 

It IS common knowledge that the activities of the CIA and special 
services of many countries under its control include secret subversive 
operations, a vivid example of which was the mining of Nicaragua’s 
ports, earned out under the guidance and with the participation of CIA 
personnel. The decision to establish para-military cjctachments under the 
FBI and the (TA and the DIA military groups allegedly to fight against 
terrorism is eloquent evidence of Washington’s intentions to “legalize” 
subversive actions. 

Highly indicative is another “explanation” coming from CIA Director 
William Casey to the effect that the USA intends to increase its Isracli- 
styh' “acts of retribution” against “countries encouraging terrorism”. 
The world has not forgotten Israel’s unprecedented murderous acts 
against Uganda, Iraq and other countries in the Middle East. The CIA 
Director made a menacing statement that Washington’s acts will now 
“cause pain” to different countries. 

One cannot overlook the fact that large-scale ideological sabotage is 
being unleashed under the plea of fighting state terrorism in the USA 
and other Western countries; its aim is to present the socialist states as 
“spawning grounds of terrorism” and denigrate the peaceloving foreign 
policy of the Soviet Union and other members of the socialist community. 

However, the US ruling circles, eager as they are to fight against ter¬ 
rorism, have plenty of work inside the USA. Taking for instance the fact 
that numerous latifundists and big bourgeoisie who fled from the oivil 
war in El Salvador to Florida are financing the notorious “death 
squadrons” which operates in El Salvador under the wing of country’s 
right-wing leader, ex-major of the intelligence service Roberto D’Aubuis- 
son, a hardened killer. Official Washington’s claims that neither the exi¬ 
sting legislation nor the newly-adopted laws can forbid the Salvadoran 
money-bags residing in Florida from rendering assistance to the “death 
squadrons” in Salvador are devoid of all common sense. 

Among terrorist organizations operating in the USA one of the most 
odious is the Ku Klux Klan. No less brutal are the notorious gangs Ome¬ 
ga 7, Alpha 66 and others made up of Cuban counterrevolutionaries and 
operating in the USA and elsewhere. Donald Moss, an officer of the New 
York Police Department, says: “The Cubans are, by and large, veterans 
of the Bay of Pigs invasion [organized by the CIA^ against Cuba in 
April 1961—V. /(.] and are probably the most technically proficient in 
the world, which makes them the most dangerous”.® A terrorist group of 
right-wing Croatian nationalists is attempting to wage an open struggle 
against Yugoslavia from US territory. To say not!?AV^r af the national 
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syndicate of organized crime with its foremost detachment in the person 
of the mafia—a powerful generator of terrorism which, as confirmed by 
Congress, works hand in glove with the CIA in perpetrating acts of poli¬ 
tical terror in the USA and abroad. However, these germs of terror do 
not worry the US reactionary circles. 

Or take the anti-Soviet and anti-socialist organizations that have 
mushroomed in Los Angeles on the eve of the 1984 Olympics with the 
connivance of the authorities. Representatives of several of these groups, 
united into coalition “Ban the Soviets!”, made no secret of their intentions 
to harass members of the Soviet delegation. The Alpha 66 gang has also 
joined the terrorist coalition. According to the US press, the highly dan¬ 
gerous situation that had taken shape in Los Angeles on the eve of the 
games was to a great extent the result of the “anti-terrorist” hyste- 
iia launched by Washington. This April the Newsweek magazine warned 
of the anticipated “outbreak of terrorism in the very midst of the securi¬ 
ty thickets at the Los Angeles Olympics this summer”.^ That is why the 
decision of the National Olympic Committee of the USSR not to parti¬ 
cipate 111 the Olympic Games in Los Angeles was met with understan¬ 
ding by the world public. 

“Under the guise of fighting terrorism, President Reagan has taken a 
major stride in the direction of establishing terrorism as official govern¬ 
ment doctrine”,® writes Tim Wheeler in the fJS Daily World Apart from 
fanning anticommunist hysteria, the war declared by Washington on “state 
terrorism” is to serve as a smokescreen for stepping up aggression m diffe- 
lent parts of the w'orld. 

Tne Soviet Union, Konstantin Chernenko said m his interview' wnlb a 
Pravda correspondent, resolutely rejects the policy of the United Slates 
winch has opted for terrorism as a method of conducting affairs with other 
states and peoples 

In their crusade against movements, parties and even countries clai¬ 
med to be “terrorist”, Washington forgets that there is such a thing as 
the boomerang elTect. This is what inevitably lies in ^he store for the 
perpetrators of this ignominious campaign 
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OUR CORRESPOHDENeE 


PSEUDO-DEMOCRATIC ESSENCE 
OF THE US ELECTION SYSTEM 


V. DANILENKO 


T he “crusade” against socialism proclaimed by the Reagan Administra¬ 
tion in 1982 is increasingly concerned with the problems of democracy 
and state power, which are traditionally, according to Lenin, “the focus 
of all present-day political questions and political disputes.” ' Under the 
pretentious title The Programme of Democracy the US Administration 
launched a strident and massive propaganda campaign to make the world 
accept its treatment of political rights and freedoms, its view of democra¬ 
cy while grossly distorting the theory and practice of socialism. Let us 
look at the USA, however, to sec how bourgeois democracy, in particular 
its traditional institution -the elections—functions and what is the true 
worth of “democracy American style”. 


T ile USA where the range of elective posts is relatively wider than in 
other capitalist countries is actively using its system of elections. As a 
lesult of arduous and lengthy struggle American citizens secured a se¬ 
ries of amendments to the Constitution, which formally abolished restric¬ 
tions on suffrage on grounds of colour, sex, material and social position 
and age. So, on paper everything looks fine. Theoretically, all US citizens 
have the rigth to nominate candidates and to vote (the procedure hag in¬ 
deed been simplified by introducing push-button machines instead of bal¬ 
lots); rambling electoral battles are given wide publicity by radio and 
television. 

However, there is more to this picture than meets the eye. The poli¬ 
tical and legal significance of elections as the chief instrument by which 
the people express their will is determined not only by its packaging but 
bj the degree to which elections ensure real participation of all sections 
of the population in political and state life, how the representative insti¬ 
tutions reflect the social structure of society and to what extent their po¬ 
licy corresponds to the interests of the majority. Here a very different 
picture emerges. Big Business in the USA only needs elections to repro¬ 
duce and consolidate the rule of monopolies. And this to all intents and 
purposes is the only function of elections today. 

The dramatically increased might of the leading American corpora¬ 
tions, particularly those linked with the military-industrial complex and 
receiving fabulous profits from the arms race, enable them to keep a firm 
hold on political power and to tightly control traditional bourgeois demo- 
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cratic institutions. /Is a result, elections become a screen masking open 
dictatorship of monopoly capital and giving it a semblance of respecta- 
biliiy. At the same time, they make it possible to regulate certain intra¬ 
class, non-antagonistic contradictions in a “democratic” way as, for 
example, the question of which group of concerns and corporations control 
the central levers of the state mechanism at a certain period. 

The whole mechanism of the “expression of people’s will” is geared to 
this main task of elections, which makes a travesty of the very idea of 
elections as such, introducing a multitude of latent and open restrictions 
on the rights of the working people expressed, as Lenin wrote, in “the 
petty—supposedly petty—details of the suffrage.” - 

In offering their “model of democracy” to the world, the US ruling cir¬ 
cles have seriously toughened the political regime inside their own coun¬ 
try. Under the present Administration there is a notable drift towards 
authoritarian forms of government, further concentration of political po¬ 
wer and the narrowing of the circle of people taking part in decision-mak¬ 
ing. Moreover, some American experts note the growing trend towards 
decision-making centres to shift from the government to the private sphe¬ 
re, which seriously undermines the significance of representative institu¬ 
tions and in the final analysis elections as such. 

The recent years have seen the LJS ruling circles launch a new wide- 
scale offensive on the democratic rights and Treedoms of the working peo¬ 
ple. The CIA and the FBI have dramatically stepped up their activities 
against an “internal adversary” and have cracked down on dissent. Se¬ 
curity screens with the use of technology have become frequent. It is not 
by chance that the present situation is more and more often compared to 
the heyday of McCarthyisni, and the American Civil Liberties Union has 
described the Administration’s actions as leading towards a “typical po¬ 
lice state”. 

And this is by no means the sharpest comparison. Professor Gross 
of New York University in his book Friendly Fascism. The New Face of 
Power in America draws attention to the growing threat of right-wing 
radicalism in the USA. And the same fear is expressed by K. Phillips, 
former prominent functionary in the Republican Party, who in his book 
Post-Conservative America: People, Politics and Ideologij in a Time of 
Crises, draws direct analogies between modern America and the Weimar 
Germany on the eve of the fascists’ advent to power."’ These assessments 
should not be dismissed because they reflect the overall political climate 
which naturally effects the functioning of all bourgeois-democratic institu¬ 
tions, including elections, and the attitude to them on the part of the 
masses and the actual role of elections in the political process. 

A look at the US electoral system will show that it cannot be described 
as democratic. To begin with, it is based on the majority principle, which 
distorts the idea of popular representation and is in open contradiction 
to the “one man—one vote” principle formally proclaimed by the US Sup¬ 
reme Court. In the context of the two-party system it involves considerable 
loss of votes (votes cast for a losing party are not taken into account in 
distributing election mandates) and, on the other hand, it makes it possi¬ 
ble to win elections with the backing of a relativelv small part of the elec¬ 
torate. 

Carter became President in 1976 being supported by a mere 28 per 
cent of the voters and Ronald Reagan in 1980 won even less— 
-6.2 per cent. Some American senators are regularly elected by a mere 

= V. 1. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 25, p. 461. 

^ ’ Sec B. Gross, Friendly Fascism. The New Face of Power in America, New York, 

;’‘0, K. Phillips, Post-Conservative America: People, Politics and Ideoioyu in a Tim? of 
Co s(>i. New York, 1982. 
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13—15 per cent of the voters. These figures not only expose the myth 
about wide opportunities for the electorate to express its will but call in 
question the “representative” character of government in the USA, as 
some American experts have noted with alarm and with good reason. 

Another significant feature of the US electoral system is the wides¬ 
pread practice of ‘electoral geography” known as gerrymandering, after 
its creator Elbridge Gerry, Governor of Massachussets. It consists in ar¬ 
bitrarily carving up electoral districts so as to give advantages to a party 
or a group. '* In this practice urban electoral districts haye many more 
(sometimes several times more; voters than rural districts, which artifi¬ 
cially inflates the representation of reactionary-minded groups in govern¬ 
ment bodies. 

The same aim is served by the mechanism of nominating candidates for 
elective offices. During the presidential elections the candidates for Pre¬ 
sident and Vice-President are nominated at national conventions of the 
parties, but not until they have been approved by members and adherents 
of corresponding parties in the course of primaries in the states. During 
the primaries, delegates to party conventions arc elected. On the face of 
it, the primaries are a very democratic institution. Its idea, as formulated 
by American liberals at the end of the last century, is to take the procedure 
of candidate nomination from the party bosses and pass it on to the elec¬ 
tors. So it would seem that the expansion of primaries (in 1968 they were 
held in 16 states and in 1980 in 35 states) ^ would lead to a more demo¬ 
cratic electoral system. 

Actually, however, the primaries arc a purely party procedure involv¬ 
ing only the adherents of one of the two main parties in the USA. And 
in closed primaries electors need to produce proof of their party’s alle¬ 
giance, often under oath. That cuts off, as it were, all the “independent” 
electors or supporters of other parties. In other words, the primaries 
serve not so much to expand as to restrict the initiative of the vo¬ 
ters. This is admitted by George Gallup, head of the American Institute 
of Public Opinion, who says that the common voters, the rank-and-file 
members of the main parties, have little say in the selection of candida¬ 
tes at the city, state or national level.® 

Owing to their restrictive mechanism, the primaries do not serve to 
politicize the American citizenry. The turnout at the polls is seldom more 
than 30 per cent of the registered voters for each party. And the pre-elec¬ 
tion events are attended by less than 10 per cent of the citizens. 

Finally, the mechanism of the primaries does not guarantee the^_no- 
mination of candidates who are fully popular with the masses. Suffice 
it to say, for example, that in 1976 the support of a mere 5 per cent of 
the voters in the primaries secured James Carter the presidential nomina¬ 
tion of the Democratic Party. On the other hand, from the standpoint of 
view of the ruling classes, the gruelling and costly procedure of the pri¬ 
maries makes it possible to identify those contenders who are better off 
financially, who are supported by Big Business and not by the grass¬ 
roots. 

The electoral events in the USA have traditionally looked rather like 
circus shows attracting crowds by spectacle and pageantry. However, the¬ 
re is more to it than theatre. The masterminds behind the election cam¬ 
paigns deliberately create such an atmosphere because it fulfils an im¬ 
portant social and political function. It helps influence people’s emotions 
and thus manipulate their behaviour. ** 

This is ensured by excessive attention to inessential details about the 
private lives of the candidates and their relatives, on the one hand, and 

* Sec E. McCarthy, Dictionary of American Politics, New York, 1968, p. 68. 

* In other cases candidates are approved by special party conventions of states. 

* See G. Gallup, The Sophisticated Poll 'Vatcher’s Guide, Princeton, 1972, p. 24, 
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the tendency not so much to praise “one’s own” candidate as to discre¬ 
dit the opponent. For example, during the 1980s elections the National 
Conservative Political Action Committee spent $ 1.5 million for this 
purpose. The main targets were liberal Democratic Senators George 
McGovern, Frank Church, John Culver and Birch Bayh. The Republi¬ 
cans managed to defeat all of them. 

On the whole, this “counter-publicity” now accounts for about one 
half of the election speeches and broadcasts, according to a Virginia 
State University professor. As a result, in recent years the traditional 
polemics between candidates over political issues is increasingly giving 
way to mud-slinging and insults. While it may influence voter attitudes 
towards concrete candidates, the final and more important result is the 
change in the popular attitude towards elections, the undermining of the 
prestige of the bourgeois institutions as a whole. 


I n considering the election system in the USA, one must take into ac¬ 
count the general character of the two-party system which greatly in¬ 
fluences the whole mechanism of elections and is an important and effec¬ 
tive instrument ensuring the dominance of monopoly capital. One of the 
main functions of the two-party system in the USA is to bar any other 
parties except the Republican and Democratic Parties who champion the 
interests of Big Business from legislative and executive bodies and 
often from fielding their candidates at all. Legislation erects numerous 
obstacles to “third” parties. So great are these restrictions that if the 
Democrats and the Republicans did not take care to make exceptions for 
themselves one doubts that even they could manage to put their candi¬ 
dates on the tickets, so complex are the laws devised by them, writes 
the American historian Jim McLcllan. ^ 

For example, during the preparatory stage of the elections the candi¬ 
dates for the two main parties are in effect registered automatically. 
Meanwhile, candidates from “third” parties must collect signatures of 
electors under corresponding petitions, often no less than 5 per cent of 
the electorate in a state, i. e., tens and even hundreds of thousands of 
people. On the whole, for a candidate of a “third” party to be put for¬ 
ward in all 50 States, he must collect some 2.2 million signatures. To 
get such a number of signatures would require more than 100,000 work¬ 
ing hours but the collection is restricted in time. And things arc made 
even more complex by the need to have witnesses, their notarized registra¬ 
tion, and a special permit for collectors of signatures, and so on. All this 
erects serious obstacles in the way of political forces undesirable for the 
ruling class. And sometimes there is open fault-finding, such as refusal 
to accept the validity of signatures that do not give the full name, refu¬ 
sal to register candidates if the petition with signatures and the decla¬ 
ration of candidacy are lodged at different times, and so on. 

No wonder that the two main parties at the presidential elections are 
virtually unopposed. In 1980 the Communist Party USA managed to 
get the names of its candidates onto election tickets in only 25 States, 
the Citizens’ Party in 30 States, and the Socialist Party in 10 States. But 
vven if someone manages to get registered as an “independent” candi¬ 
date in all 50 States, the “success” is confined to that particular election 
campaign. At all the subsequent elections “third” parties or “independent” 
candidates have to start from scratch. 


See The Progressive, January, 1981. 
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The legislation or the use of the mass media in election campaigns is 
in effect geared to the two-party system in the USA. The result is pre¬ 
determined by the candidates’ access to the media and the coverage the 
latter give to the election race. The real election campaign is conducted 
not on the street corner or at the factory gate, but in the homes of the 
electors, writes McLellan. If television refuses to cover the activity of a 
new party that party is as good as non-existent. ® 

Because the mass media in the USA are controlled by private capi¬ 
tal, with a single minute of television time costing $ 90-1'00,000, the bet¬ 
ter financed candidates (i. e., candidates of the two leading parties) will 
always have an advantage. Besides, the laws have numerous loopholes 
and reservations that put the Republicans and the Democrats in a pri¬ 
vileged position compared to “third” parties. 

In 1959, Congress passed an amendment to the existing legislation 
excluding “news programmes as such” from the provision about grant¬ 
ing equal air time to ail candidates. In 1975, a new touch was added to 
the amendment: press conferences and discussions between candidates 
were qualified as “news” and thus also exempted from the category of 
broadcasts ensuring equal chances. In the course of the recent election 
campaign this gimmick was effectively used by the two leading parties 
in the struggle against “third” parties. For example, in 1980, Barry 
Commoner, the candidate from the Citizens’ Party, was granted a mere 
three minutes in the evening news of the national television networks in 
the whole of his seven-month election campaign. Needless to say, the 
networks made virtually no mention of the Communist Party’s electoral 
activities at all. 

Thus, the two-party system created and carefully preserved by the US 
ruling class makes it possible to rigidly control the behaviour of elec¬ 
tors during election campaigns and to influence their sentiments. In ex¬ 
posing the class essence of the US party system, Lenin stressed that the 
people have been deceived and diverted from their vital interests by 
“means of spectacular and meaningless duels between the two bourgeois 
parties”.^ Many American experts today make judgements that echo Le¬ 
nin’s assessment. In fact, the United States has a one-party system, a 
“demopublican” party disguised as two parties, the Democratic and the 
Republican, writes Robert Ringer, a conservative ideologist. And he goes 
on to say that the so-called two-party system in the USA is eyewash. 
When that single party feels threatened it does not hesitate to reveat- its 
totalitarian essence. 

The masses of the electors cannot, of course, be satisfied with this 
state of affairs. Today as many as 40 per cent of them describe themselves 
as neither Republicans nor Democrats, and 50 per cent would welcome 
the creation of a third national party. This, however, seems a remote pro¬ 
spect within the present institutional framework. 

Various non-formal organizations usually described as pressure groups 
or interest groups have always been active in the electoral process in the 
USA. Such organizations uphold the private interests of particular groups 
of the population or representatives of certain business circles trying to 
secure the election of “their own” people. The methods of these groups 
vary, but their main function is to provide massive gnancial backing for 
their candidates. 


* Ibidem. 

• V. I. Lenin, Collected 'Klnrk<<. Vol 18, pp, 402-403. 
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M oney is the most common and potent instrument in the election cam¬ 
paign in the USA, and indeed in all capitalist countries. “No demo¬ 
cracy in the world can eliminate ....the omnipotence of money”, stressed 
Lenin, drawing attention to the determining role money plays in political 
life of the capitalist countries.'® 

The advertising and promotional activity of the parties and candidates 
involves the cost not only of the mass media, but also the salaries of the 
staff of campaign headquarters, expert fees, opinion polls, postage, trans¬ 
portation costs, and so on. Not surprisingly, the candidates’ chances are 
often assessed by the size of the election funds. 

Traditionally the main financial backing for candidates come from 
private donations of businessmen, above all big monopolies. It is these 
donations that make a travesty of elections. “They give”, note American 
experts D. Adamany and G. Agree, “citizens of different means very dif- 
terent voices in elections. And they discriminate against less affluent 
voters as a class”." 

Careful to preserve a semblance of respectability and order, American 
legislators regulate the size of private donations and arrange government 
linancing of parties and candidates. Under the Federal Election Campa¬ 
ign Act of 1974 material backing for a single candidate by private indi¬ 
viduals is limited to $ 1,000 a year in each poll (primaries are considered 
to be a poll). No individual is allowed to donate more than $25,000 a 
year for all candidates. Public organizations can offer backing to the tune 
of $ 5,000 per candidate per voting. All indirect donations are banned and 
contributions over $ 100 may be made only in checks. 

These restrictions have made private backing of elections more com¬ 
plex. But they have failed to remove either the mechanism of such back¬ 
ing or the possibility of gross abuses. Thus, the Act puts no restrictions 
oil contributions from private individuals to the funds of party organiza¬ 
tions, nor does it rule out duplication of material backing to one and the 
same candidate through party organizations at various levels. Besides, 
while limiting candidate spending, it does nothing to limit the electoral 
spending of the party committees which have assumed the main responsi¬ 
bility for the preparation and organization of elections. 

Still more important are the changes and amendments to the Act 
which Big Business managed to get adopted after it came into force. In 
1976 initial restrictions on the use of private funds of candidates for elec¬ 
toral purposes were lifted and the limit of allowable private contributions 
was doubled. The $ 25,000 restriction remains in force only for direct 
contributions to campaign funds. Besides, any elector can spend as much 
to support his candidates without coming into direct contact with them. 
Finally, in 1977 various associations (trade, industral, professional, etc.) 
were allowed to contribute to election campaigns through specially set up 
organizations handling the resources earmarked for these purposes. 

Such organizations — political action committees (PACs) — can con¬ 
tribute up to $ 5,000 to the campaign funds of individual candidates and 
up to $ 20,000 to the funds of the parties. The number of candidates eli¬ 
gible for financial backing is not limited. Nor are there any restrictions on 
‘independent” spending by the PACs, i. e., spending not connected with 
direct assistance to the candidate although clearly contributing to his 
success. 

In other words, the PACs have provided a new and effective channel 
for financing election campaigns by private persons with virtually unli¬ 
mited resources. This was quickly used by the corporations which, accord- 


'® V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 18, p. 335. 

" D. Adamany, G. Agree, Political Money. A Strategy for Campaign Financing In 
America. Baltimore-London, 1975, p. 66. 
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ing to one American journalist, were allowed to “get out from under the 
tabic” (The Act of 1907 forbidding the corporations to use financial means 
for political purposes was rendered ineffective by the 1977 amendment). 

As a result committees began mushrooming; their number increased 
from a few dozen in 1974 to more than 3,000 today. The more influential 
committees include the National Conservative Political Action Committee, 
the Congressional Club, the Fund for a Conservative Majority, the Com¬ 
mittee for the Survival of Free Congress, and American Arms Owners. 
Their resources, running into millions of dollars, go to support mostly 
right-wing reactionary candidates from the Republican Party. 

The volume of their financial backing has increased dramatically: in 
1974 they contributed $ 12.5 million to congressional candidates and in 
1980, $55 million. That docs not include their “independent” expenditures 
which amounted to $ 14 million in 1980. All this means that almost a 
quarter of all the cost of congressional elections came through the PACs. 
Not surprisingly, the American press describes them as the most signifi¬ 
cant development in the present-day political life of the nation. 

Federal financing of parties and candidates proved to be of little 
effect in the American set-up as well. The 1974 Act allows up to $ 7.35 
million for presidential candidates during primaries (provided the candi¬ 
date collects the same amount in private contributions and his expendi¬ 
ture is limited to $ 14.7 million). The candidate'officially nominated at 
the party convention is entitled to $ 29,5 million in the main election. But 
private financing at that stage is banned. Simultaneously, every party gets 
$ 7.5 million from the federal budget for campaign purposes. (These sums 
are adjusted for inflation at every election' the figures quoted refer to the 
1980 presidential elections). 

There is a consensus among experts that the Act of 1974 proved 
ineffective because it docs not ensure independence of candidates from 
private interests, notably from Big Business, because the federal allowan¬ 
ce is not enough to cover campaign costs. Moreover, federal financing is 
optional. A candidate may turn down such subsidies and rely exclusively 
on private sources. In that case he is exempt from restrictions on spend¬ 
ing but becomes fully dependent on Big Business. 

Far from “evening out the chances” of presidential contenders, the 
federal financing system discriminates against all candidates except Re¬ 
publicans and Democrats. Donations to candidates from other than the 
two main parties are granted only if they have collected not less than 
5 percent of votes in the previous presidential elections. Their volume is 
proportionate to the number of votes, i. e., is practically always less than 
that of the Republicans and Democrats. Most important, subsidies for 
candidates of “third” parties arc allocated after the elections while the 
main parties practically get them in advance. In these conditions one can 
hardly hope for success unless one runs on the Republican or Democratic 
ticket. 

The facts show that the spending by candidates and parties grows 
from one election to the next. The presidential elections of 1976 cost $ 160 
million, and the election of 1980, $ 250 million. The total cost of the 1980 
election campaign amounted to $ 1,000 million. The cost of the mid-term 
elections to Congress in 1982 topped the $ 300 million mark for the first 
time. It is believed that the 1984 elections will run up to $ 1,600 million, 
an increase by more than 50 per cent. And the incumbent President will 
become the first man in American history to have s^ent over $ 100 mil¬ 
lion on his election campaign. 

The mounting cost of elections inevitably leads to greater discrimina¬ 
tion against the mass of rank-and-file voters and growing corruption in 
all echelons of power. The present Republican Administration has already 
beaten all records in that respect: just about all its members were invol- 
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ved in some kind of scandal. During the current election campaign the 
Democrats have published a special list of the members of this Admini¬ 
stration who have a “poor ethical record”. It features the names of 50 
prominent members of the Administration, not to speak of those who had 
to resign before their time over various scandals. 


F or all its superficial effects, the noisy process of elections in the USA 
ensures neither freedom, nor choice, nor real participation of the vot- 
ing-age masses in deciding the key issues of domestic and foreign policy. 
This IS admitted by American experts who state that although the number 
of voters is growing, the choices facing them are narrowing.'^ 

The Communist Party USA gives a clear political assessment of the 
institution of elections an analysis of the mechanics of the electoral sy¬ 
stem will show clearly that the much-touted “free elections”, which are 
considered to be the touchstone of democracy and human rights in other 
countries, amount to the freedom of choice between Democrats and Re¬ 
publicans, a choice which with rare c,xceptions offers no real choice. 

No wonder, American electors protesting against these practices are 
increasingly rejecting the vaunted bourgeois democracy. The number of 
people who stay away from the polls is growing year by year, often reach¬ 
ing 60 per cent and more. In summation, then, the elections to represen¬ 
tative bodies of power in the USA, determined and orchestrated by mono¬ 
poly capital at every stage, serve merely to camouflage the class essence 
of government power to give a democratic coating to the mechanism of 
totalitarian sway of monopolies over American society. 

Sec The Progressive, January, 1981. 


WHAT IS BEHIND THE RSA AND US MANOEUVRING 
IN THE SOUTH OF AFRICA 

(Continued from p 115) 

At the same time, it is difficult to believe that Washington's assurances of 
its "peace-making" efforts in the South of Africa are dictated by a genuine 
desire for peace in the region. The manoeuvring looks more like presi¬ 
dential election campaign rhetoric designed ultimately to help create a 
"regional security" system under Washington's aegis. The insistence on the 
withdrawal of Cuban troops from Angola and attempts to dictate to inde¬ 
pendent African -states are integral parts of this plan. The escalation of sub¬ 
versive activities of anti-government gangs in Angola and Mozambique 
following the signing of agreements with South Africa give the lie to US 
claims of "peace-making". 

However, the truth of the matter is that the formula for the settlement 
of the conflict in the South of Africa is very simple. Genuine peace and 
stability depend on South Africa stopping, in deeds not in words, its policy 
of blackmail and aggression against its independent neighbours, on an 
equitable settlement in Namibia in accordance with the UN resolutions on 
the matter, and on the end to the policy of apartheid. 
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Afghanistan: US Intervention, Kabul, Government Printing Press, 1983, 

ISO pp. 


The book under review was prepared by a 
group of Afghan journalists. Citing facts, the 
authors show that the Democratic Republic 
of Afghanistan became a target of broad im¬ 
perialist intervention right after the natio¬ 
nal-democratic revolution triumphed in the 
country in April 1978. 

The United States of America assumed the 
loading role in unleashing a widc-scalc ag¬ 
gression against the Afghan people. Just a 
month after the April Revolution, the first 
base to train Afghan coiintei-revolutionaries 
was set up on the territory of Pakistan with 
Washington’s direct help. All in all, in the 
past 5 years, over 100 bases and camps of 
this kind have been established in Pakistan, 
and tlicir number continues to grow. The USA 
displays high activity in coordinating the 
anti-Afghan subversive policies of its close 
pai Iners. 

Right after the establishment of the new 
regime in Afghanistan, the book notes, the 
USA set about building a broad front of 
Afghan counter-revolutionaries. Its nucleus 
was formed of representatives of the erstwhile 
top bureaucracy, the reactionary clergy, mo¬ 
narchist elements, landlors, and various cri¬ 
minals. A corresponding long-term “opera¬ 
tion” was planned under the direct control 
of a large group of CIA experts. 

The CIA’s intensive work resulted in the 
first secret conference of the leaders of anti- 
Afghan gangs in January 1979. The confe¬ 
rence adopted a decision to form a “struggle 
committee” to plan and implement military 
operations against the DRA and deal with 
all aspects of “cooperation with friendly na¬ 
tions”, viz., arranging for the supply of 
arms, military equipment and money for 
counter-revolutionary forces (pp. 37, 41). 
Another conference of the Afghan counter¬ 
revolutionary leaders took place in Munich in 


November 1980, sponsored by the CIA hend- 
quarters in West Germany. 

The authors emphasize that the USA truj 
to conceal its involvement in the preparatioiib 
for armed aggression against Afghanistan 
at the first stage. However, this did not last 
long. As early as March 1981, the US Admi¬ 
nistration openly declared that it was provid¬ 
ing military and finance aid to the Afghan 
counter-revolutionaries and would continue 
to do so. 

All m all, over the five-year period siiue 
the April Revolution, the USA has given tlie.^ 
Afghan counter-revolutionaries over $320 mil¬ 
lion for an undeclared war against the DRA, 
and that does not include the expenditures 
on the clandestine operations. This is twue 
the volume of economic and technological uiJ 
Washington granted to Afghanistan before 
the April Revolution (p. 40). Today, the Aim- 
ricans supply anti-Afghan gangs with up to- 
dale small arms, mines, rccoillcss guns, iimrl 
ars and, no matter how hard they try to con 
ceal it, chemical grenades, 

To one or another degree the USA is ns- 
ponsible for the actions in which Afghan 
counter-revolutionaries destroyed in the DRA 
1,814 schools, 31 hospitals. 111 medical c.irft ^ 
centres, wrecked 14,000 kilometres of commip 
nication lines, and devastated 906 farm coone- 
ratives and scores of agricultural, irriganui' 
and industrial installations. The damage in¬ 
flicted on the DRA national economy by ’-Iw 
actions of the counter-revolutionaries I ’S 
reached 24,000 million afghanis, one tlurd 
of the country’s total capital investments ov-’f 
the 20 years ijefore the April Revolul >n 
(pp. 47-48). 

The book cites evidence by CIA-recruifcd 
Afghans who had operated inside the Repu¬ 
blic. One of them told newsmen about tliEj 
activities, patently incompatible with theli 
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►(■iplomatic status, of US Embassy personnel 
'll Kabul. On CIA instructions, some of its 
,,u tubers spread deliberately false rumours, 
1 - tnsporled insidious anti-Afghan publica- 
iMiis, illegally stored weapons, made counter- 
uii passports and handed over money to 
v,>i'rial agents to hire terrorists and saboteurs 
I'oin among the Afghan citizens. In addition, 
tl,i CIA is constantly engaged in recruiting 
iiicicenaries and instructors among citizens 
oi third countries taking part in an undcclar- 
id war against the DRA. 

• The authors provide convincing proof that 
’’Washington is not only waging an undeclar- 
1(1 war employing modern arms and clandes¬ 
tine operations against the DRA, but has also 
developed a veritable psychological aggression 
,a which any ploy is permissible. Possessing 
,1 lai-flung network of radio stations in the 
ngion, the USA seeks in every way to smear 
the progressive socio-economic reforms being 
carried out in Afghanistan. The total volume 
el ladio broadcasting from Western countries 
.111(1 some reactionary Muslem regimes to the 
DR.\ amounts to nearly 20 hours a day The 
(liief mouthpiece spreading lies and slander 
.ihoiit the new system in Afghanistan is the 


Voice of America, which broadcasts m the 
Pushtu and Dari official languages of Afgha¬ 
nistan. 

The CIA is directly involved in the prepa¬ 
ration, publication and dissemination of huge 
amounts of sundry printed matter carrying 
lies about Afghanistan and the situation 
around it. All kinds of false evidence by 
“eyewitnesses”, “informed diplomatic sourc¬ 
es" and “travellers who wish to remain un¬ 
named” have on many occasions been refuted 
by reality. The authors of the book set forth 
convincing arguments proving that the USA 
not only interferes unscrupulously in the 
affairs of the sovereign state, but also increa¬ 
ses tensions around it, preparing the stage for 
an expansionist policy in Asia. 

The present book is another in a series 
exposing Washington’s direct and crude inter¬ 
ference in the alTairs of independent Afgha¬ 
nistan, interference aimed at changing the life 
of the Afghan people against their will. This 
policy is justly assessed by many countries 
as a flagrant violation of accepted standards 
of international law. 

V. KOZIN 


A “New Policy" With Old Aims 


A U. S. Foreign Policy for Asia. The 1980s and Beyond, Ed. by R. Myers, 
Staniord (California), Hoover Institution Press, 1982, XXV-|-144 pp. 


flic collection under review is another in 
All Hoover International Studies series of 
books well known in America. The scries is 
pulilislied under the auspicies of the Hoover 
Institution on War, Revolution and Peace, 
jI Stanford University, which is distinguish- 
cii, imong other things, for its close tics with 
present Republican Administration, 
ffeature of the books in this scries is the 
SOI met analysis they provide, based on a 
''' I 111 of carefully selected facts and coniple- 
"II.lit d with recommendations slanted in ac- 
‘or,. with the views of*conservative quarters 
'll ('(' USA. Naturally, they serve the interests 
liese quarters which lay claim to the 
l'■|'l!ng role in the system of US state-mono- 
P'||> capitalism. 

authors are rather sceptical about the 
''vsults of US policies in Asia in the 1970s, 
^"beving that the previous Administrations 
a lie errors and underestimated some factors 


while overestimating others. It is their hope 
that the present Administration’s term of 
office will herald a new era in the USA’s 
policy in Asia. Summing up the views of the 
authors, the editor of the collection, Stan¬ 
iord University Assistant Professor Ramon 
Myers, writes that in their proposals concern¬ 
ing a "new American policy in Asia" they 
proceed from the premise that it is expe¬ 
dient; 

— to recognise that Asia’s strategic im¬ 
portance is equal to that of Western Europe; 

— to develop a ramified system of ties with 
the countries of Asia and the Pacific; 

— to “elevate India’s importance to a level 
equivalent to China’s in America’s Asian 
policy”; 

— to maintain an impressive US naval and 
air force potential in the Indian and Pacific 
Oceans; to draw the US Asian allies into* 
cooperation in use of that military power 

Chapter I was written by a non-staiT advi- 
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sor of the White House and various depart¬ 
ments of the present Administration and the 
former Deputy Director of the CIA Ray Cline. 
He dwells on the problems of “the emerging 
Pacific community” into which he includes 
Japan, South Korea, Taiwan, the Philippines, 
Indonesia, Singapore, Malaysia, Thailand, 
Australia and New Zealand. Their territory 
totals 15 million sq miles and the popula¬ 
tion- 450 million. The volume of US trade 
with these countries exceeds that '.vith the 
EEC (p. 12). Militarily, Cline would like to 
see a shift from the present situation where 
the countries of the community rely on the 
US military power to one where they them¬ 
selves would create more powerful armed 
forces, especially the navy In his opinion, 
the “successfull” Pacific countries will create 
a “magnetic pull... that changes the balance 
of power" in favour of the “nations looking 
to the United States for leadership”. "Creat¬ 
ing the circumstances,” he continues, “in 
which such a magnetic force can operate 
ought to be the main thrust of U.S. foreign 
policy in Asia in the 1980s” (p. 14). 

So, the gist of the proposed “new American 
policy in Asia” is expressed most clearly; to 
turn the “Pacific community” into a handy 
weapon of American imperialism, a force that 
can help change the “balance of power” in 
Asia and far beyond in favour of the USA. 

Donald Hellmann, Chairman of the De¬ 
partment of Political Science at University of 
Washington expresses his concern over the 
underestimation in the USA of Asia’s stra¬ 
tegic importance for the global interests of 
American imperialism. He contends that 
Eastern Asia should be put on a par with 
Western Europe and the Middle East on the 
list of US strategic goals and in the policies 
of “global containment of the Soviet Union”. 
As for Japan, it “should be the foundation of 
«ur policy toward Asia” (p. 75). Hellmann 
attacks the preceding Administrations for 
what in his view was insufficient pressure on 
Japan to induce it to step up its military pre¬ 
parations. The time has come, he emphasizes, 
when Japan should “play a security role in 
Asia” (p. 82). 

At the same time, Leo Rose, editor of the 
Asian Survey magazine, believes that the eco¬ 
nomic development of America’s friends on 
the continent would do a better service to 
Washington than the policy accentuating mi¬ 
litary issues, characteristic of the past three 
decades (pp. 57-58). 

This type of reasoning, however, is muffled 
by repeated calls for stronger US military 


bases in the region and greater pressure or 
various countries, including India. A “moral' 
justification is set forth for a further buildup 
ot the combat capacity of the US 7th FIcci 
and 13th Air Force. It appears that the aspi 
ration of the great majority of Asian coun¬ 
tries to have the Indian Ocean turned into a 
peace zone is “fiction”, and their support (ji 
the corresponding UN resolution—a pohlK.)| 
“farce” (p. 45). And'just as strange is tlic 
declaration of one of the authors that US 
military control over the region would allo' 
the countries there “to sustain independeRl 
foreign policies” (p. 72). 

In actual fact, however, the authors are 
obviously unhappy about the idependent 
foreign policy of Asian countries, in particu¬ 
lar India, pursuing the policy of non-align¬ 
ment Entertaining no hope for India becorn 
ing a US ally, the authors hatch plans loi 
neutralizing its anti-imperialist position ami 
weakening its tics with the Soviet Union. For 
this purpose, Washington is advised to pursue 
a “more calculated policy” toward Pakistan, 
especially on the questions of supplying il 
with the latest systems of weapons 

In the view of the authors, rapprochement 
with the member states of the Association ci 
Southeast Asian Nations should bccoiiiA 
central to the American strategy in Asia' 
Washington’s dangerous calculation is that 
a while later this group will be able to till 
the gap in Southeast Asia that resulted from 
the disintegration of the SEATO bloc. 

The book highlights the political fragility 
of the Association. In the opinion of Proles 
sor Sheldon Simon, Director of the Centre 
for Asian Studies at Arizona State University, 
any upheaval in Southeast Asia ^or inside 
one of the countries there threatens a <.ol- 
lapse of regimes friendly to the United States 

The programme proposed in the collection 
is especially indicative in the light of the 
visits the US President made to Asian couiv 
tries this year. They attest to the fact that 0 
US search for an effective Asian strategy is 
continuing. It is hard to predict whether thf 
foreign-policy principles formulated in dih 
book will be translated into reality. But it 
must be pointed out that the “magnetic pull’ 
policy is transparently reminiscent ol il>* 
USA’s old imperialist policy intended to es¬ 
tablish its domination in Asia. This strategy 
has led to major failures of Washingliu’^ 
policy in Asia, to its military defeat in 1"' 
dochina. No doubt, the peoples of Asia will 
reject new imperialist “magnets” too. 

A. BOGOMOLCW 
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Africa in International Affairs 
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A. A. Shvedov, Independent Africa: Foreign-Policy Problems, Diplomatic 
Struggle, Moscow, Politizdat Publishers, 1983, 350 pp. (in Russian). 


In the present historical epoch there is a 
marked tendency for the newly-free coun- 
liies to play a greater role in international 
altairs. This is fully applicable to the African 
Countries; and their contribution to solving 
highly urgent regional and global problems, 
Ihcir foreign-policy experience, the problems 
.irid difficulties they encounter on the interna¬ 
tional scene should be carefully studied. 

In this connection the book under review 
incuts attention. It stands out for its high 
scientific, ideological and theoretical level, 
i.xlensive use of diverse sources, including 
the Organization of African Unity, the League 
of Arab States, and UN documents, official 
documents of African states, documented pu¬ 
blications, the press and scholarly literature. 

Comprehensive in character, the book pre- 
smls a sweeping panorama of international 
lelations in Africa and traces their evolution 
o\er the last two decades from the positions 
of Marxist-Lcninist methodology. The author 
launched his study of the foreign policy and 
diplomacy of the African states along two 
ni.iin avenues—global and regional. 

Ihc chapter dealing with the shaping and 
lonsolidation of the Maghreb countries’ 
(North Africa) foreign-policy course and the 
diilicultics they encounter on the world scene 
IS of special interest, ft is common knowledge 
Ilia I the situation in that region is negatively 
aifocted by imperialist policies aimed at dis- 
nipting the countries’ unity, fanning conflicts, 
iriaintaining instability and tension, and at 
:>ircngthening Western positions. However, as 

t ie author convincingly shows, a number of 
le Maghreb states, primarily Libya and 
''Algeria, vigorously uphold their sovereignty 
•"id positions in world affairs. 

The foreign-policy problems and diplomacy 
the countries south of the Sahara come 
hr close scrutiny. The author notes that 
I960 UN Declaraction on the Granting of 
'dependence to Colonial Countries and Peo- 
I'les adopted on Soviet initiative boosted the 
African nations’ struggle against colonialism, 
neo colonialism and racism. Its adoption is 
Correctly associated with the creation, in 1963, 
of the Organization of African Unity, a signal 


event in African history. Kwamc Nkrumah, 
an outstanding African leader, qualified it as 
“the decisive turning-point in the struggle 
against the vestiges of colonialism in Africa". 
The significance of the fact that it was ex- 
pres.sly in Africa (though its nations were 
preceded on the road of independent political 
development by the Asian and Latin American 
peoples) that a transcontinental anti-imperia¬ 
list and anti-colonialist organization was set 
up, the first of its kind in the history of en¬ 
slaved peoples, cannot be overestimated. 

While discussing the foreign policy of the 
countries south of the Sahara in the 1970s 
and 1980s, the author notes that since the 
core of progressive states was strengthened 
during those years with the addition of Mo¬ 
zambique Angola, Guinea-Bissau, Ethiopia, 
Benin and Madagascar, the socialist-ci lentat- 
ed countries now wield great influence in the 
OAU, in the group of African members of 
the UN and other international organizations, 
just as they did in the preceding decade 
(p. 154). 

The monograph exposes the policy of the 
United States and other imperialist powers 
whose aim is to force new forms of bondage 
on the African nations. The author shows 
that in the 1980s the imperialist powers have 
greatly modified their policy towards the 
African countries, taking into account the 
changes on the world scene. Describing the 
US Administration’s “new approach" to Af¬ 
rican problems, the author underlines that 
“Reagan’s African policy is militaristic by 
nature and is directed at drawing still more 
political and economic dividends from the 
continent” (p. 185). 

Of considerable interest is the detailed ana¬ 
lysis of the aims and character of the Sovict- 
African relations given in one of the chapters. 
One of the main trends of Soviet foreign 
policy is allround cooperation, friendly rela¬ 
tions and solidarity with the newly-free 
nations. 

The imperialist ideologists try to convince 
the African nations that their rapprochement 
with the socialist world is fraught with a 
loss of independence and being drawn int* 
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“Moscow’s orbit”. The facts cited in the book 
refute such anti-Soviet slander. They arc am¬ 
ple proof that the USSR has always been 
loyal to the principles of sovereignly and 
equality of all stales, big and small alike, and 
has always rendered unselfish support to 
those fighting against imperialism, colonia¬ 
lism and racism 

An in-depth analysis of the main traits and 
specifics of African foreign policy and diplo¬ 
macy has led the author to a number of basic 
conclusions. One of them is that the majority 
of African states which adhere to a non-align¬ 
ed policy function in the world arena mainly 
as a progressive, anti-imperialist force. Not 
likely to be contested is the thesis that “the 
foreign policy and diplomacy of the socialist- 
oriented countries enjoy greater influence and 
carry more weight both on a continental and 
global scale. It is they that are in the vang¬ 
uard of the Africans fighting against neo¬ 
colonialism, for freedom, peace and social 
progress" (p. 294). 

It is only natural that such a voluminous 
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and manifold research on diverse problems 
should have certain shortcomings. For inst¬ 
ance, the analysis of the Maghreb countries’ 
foreign policy occupies more space than the 
discussion of the whole of Tropical Africa, 
which is hardly justifiable. The omission of 
an analysis of the foreign policy of Egypt, 
one of the biggest African states, is left 
une-xplained. It would have been expedient to 
dwell on US-South-African reflations and on 
the “concept of constructive cooperation” un¬ 
derlying the White House’s approach to the 
problems of southern Africa in the section 
dealing with Washington’s African policy. 

The aforementioned comments and sugges¬ 
tions do not detract from the monograph’s 
great scientific theoretical, and political value 
This well-grounded research greatly contri¬ 
butes to the study of the foreign policy and 
diplomacy of the independent African coun¬ 
tries. 

A. KHAZANOV, 
D. Sc. (Hist.) 


The World Economy: Tendencies, Shifts, 
Contradictions 


Two Systems of World Economy: An Antagonistic Unity, ed. by E. P. Plet- 
nyov. Mezhdunarodniye Otnosheniya Publishers, Moscow, 1983, 336 pp. (in 

Russian) 


With the accelerating internationalization 
of the economy, the growing international 
division of labour and expanding internatio¬ 
nal cooperation, including that between 
countries with different social systems, the 
issue of the contradictory socio-economic na¬ 
ture of the world economy is becoming of 
greater theoretical and practical significance. 
Lenin, emphasizing the importance of equi¬ 
table and mutually beneficial cooperation for 
alt nations, said that we are coming out as 
“builders of world economy". * The present 
monograph, prepared by a team of authors 
led by E. P. Pletnyov, deals with the nature 
of the world economy as a dialectical, con¬ 
tradictory and socially heterogeneous unity 
of the world’s capitalist and socialist econo¬ 
mic systems, with the class content of inter¬ 
national economic relations and with new 
trends in the international economic 
exchange. 

< V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 31, 
p. 452. 


The authors proceed from what we feel is 
an absolutely correct general theoretical \)re- 
cept: the world economy and international re¬ 
lations are a real fact to reckon with, just 
as it is a fact that international cooperation 
displays intertwining relations opposed in 
terms of class and the interaction of the capi-, 
talist and the socialist systems, each mainji 
taining nevertheless, its class nature and in¬ 
tegrity. “While accepting within its frame¬ 
work economic resources of the opposite side, 
each of the systems in confrontation allows 
for their exploitation by the owner only on 
the principles of ‘environment’—that is, those 
established by the receiving party” (p. 16). 
The capitalist system of world economy re¬ 
mains the domain of the economic laws of 
capitalism, and the s^^cialist—the field of ope¬ 
ration of the economic laws of socialism. No 
transfer of property relations across the bor¬ 
der has ever occurred. 

What, from the point of view of political 
economy, happens at the juncture of the two 
world economic systems, and what, in this. 
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.respect, is the content of world economic 
exchange, including the economic relations 
between the two systems? We can only agree 
with the authors when they emphasize that 
"only the operation of some neutral econo¬ 
mic law, the law of value, for example, is 
possible, in our opinion, at the juncture of the 
two systems. This law has been historically 
pioved immutable and adaptable to various 
modes of production. Today, in the sphere of 
world intercourse, it is seen as a kind of 
representative of entire systems of the econo¬ 
mic laws inherent in both modes of producti¬ 
on that confront each other on the internatio- 
ii.il arena” (p. 17). It is on the basis of this 
dw that economic cooperation develops bet¬ 
ween the socialist and the capitalist countries 
which appear as classic commodity producers, 
with neither side, provided the relations arc 
ciuilable, exploiting the other. This conclu¬ 
sion IS especially important now that some 
Western leaders arc trying to picture coope- 
I it ion with the socialist countries as a “one¬ 
way street”, and the normal and accepted 
lorms of cooperation, equitable in their very 
essence, such as commercial and bank credits 
IS all but charily 

\ constant ihcme throughout the nio- 
iiograph is the assessment of the modern 
nends in the international division of labor 
•is the further development of the process of 
socialization of production, not only on the 
national but also on the international scale, 
llie international socializatwn of the pro¬ 
ductive forces IS manifested not only in the 
* lact tliat foreign trade is growing faster tliaii 
' iroduction, and not only in the development 
of international specialization and coopera¬ 
tion. but also in «uch tendencies as the 
increasing role of the transnational corpora¬ 
tions, the now' di.scerniblc shift of several in¬ 
dustries from old economic centres to new 
loiintries, the expanding export of capital, 
tile global proportions of the problems of in¬ 
ternational liquidity, etc. An important role 
in the further internationalization of economic 
life and in the mutual penetration and adap- 
l.ition of national economic structures is 
played by economic cooperation. In this con¬ 
nection, the book emphasizes that the at¬ 
tempts by the US Administration and other 
leactionary forces to undermine the stable 
■ind mutually beneficial East-West links, are 
doomed to failure. These links have become 
m organic part of the entire system of world 
" onomic relations. 

The monograph examines several major 
leoretical issues of paramount importance in 
' iiaracterizing the modern world economy. 
When analyzing price formation in the world 
■narket, the authors quite reasonably see its 
basis in the international value and the cost 
<d production. This confirms the operation of 
Marx’ labour theory of value not only on the 
national scale, but on the scale of the entire 
world market. At the same time, it is hardly 
luslified to so closely identify the concept of 
niternational value with that of national cost 
in the sense that by analogy with the latter, 
the former is defined as the socially necessary 
labour input required “to manufacture a com¬ 
modity under the world’s average, socially 
"rmal conditions df production. ^ilJs ai^ 


intensity of labour’’ (p. 117). In our opinion, 
given the current level of international so¬ 
cialization of production, international value 
does not at all always represent the socially 
necessary labour input as the average in the 
world community. In many cases it is a mo¬ 
dulated national cost set by a country that 
heads the market as an exporter or importer, 
or else it is a derivative of national costs 
of a group or countries which arc leading 
exporter^ of importer.s. 

Also of interest is the discussion of the 
character of inflation in the modern world 
capitalist economy. In the era of imperialism, 
significant changes have occurred in the na¬ 
ture of a whole number of economic pheno¬ 
mena, including inflation. In this connection 
we have to but agree that “not every price 
rise IS inflation” (p. 130). Yet at the same 
time it would seem that in viewing the vio¬ 
lation of the law of money circulations as the 
main cause of inflation, the authors make no 
significant difference between the concepts of 
pre-monopoly and present inflation. 

In our opinion, while inflation formerly in¬ 
dicated a violation of the law of money cir¬ 
culation. and therefore led to the overall 
disruption of monetary systems, in the era 
of state-monopoly capitalism its nature is not 
always the same, especially if its rate is re¬ 
latively low. Under the general crisis of capi¬ 
talism, the chief reasons for inflation seem to 
be the contradiction between the very process 
of capitalist reproduction and the class anta¬ 
gonisms of bourgeois society, the balance of 
forces between the class of proprietors and 
the wage earners. It is obvious that it is not 
that “inflation is the result of the violation 
of the law of money circulation” (p. 129), but, 
exactly the reverse, the violation of the law 
results from inflation. 

The monograph justly points out that in¬ 
ternational economic relations are increasing¬ 
ly becoming an arena of competition between 
the two types of production relations, socia¬ 
list and capitalist. An important area of this 
competition is currency systems. Great atten¬ 
tion is devoted in the book to the fundamen¬ 
tal dilTerence between the CMEA currency 
system and the capitalist one. While the lat¬ 
ter is characterized by instability and the 
continuing dominance of the US dollar, the 
CMEA international currency system “deve¬ 
lops and improves according to the conditions 
and ohiectives of particular stages of develop¬ 
ment of the socialist countries’ economic 
cooperation” (p. 214). 

The elevation of the US dollar to the level 
of a world currency has brought the USA 
enormous benefits. Taking advantage of the 
dollar’s role as a reserve currency, the USA 
persistently imposes either an excessively 
high or in the same way low exchange rate 
on the capitalist and the developing countries. 
By doing this it ensures an inequitable 
exchange in its favour, stimulates the export 
of either capital or commodities, depending 
on the situation and creates clement condi¬ 
tions abroad for American transnationals. 

The practise of one member country gain¬ 
ing additional benefits or economic advant,p-,_, 
ges at the expense of another is alien to the,'',' 
socialist community. The very mechanism of 
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the functioning of the international currency, 
the transferrable rouble, excludes, within 
CMEA framework any form of its deliberate 
use to the benefit of some and to the detri¬ 
ment of others. It is also important that the 
authors correctly point out the prospects of 
development of the socialist currency mecha¬ 
nism; the gradual levelling of the domestic 
proportions of prices and industrial cost- 
effectiveness, the creation of reserves of ex¬ 
port commodities, the formation of a unified 


and justified exchange rate of national socia-j| 
list currencies, the transfer to convertibility 
and, on this basis, the expansion of the econo¬ 
mic functions of the transferrable rouble. 

It would seem that the present monograph 
although not free of certain shortcomings, 
will be extremely useful for teachers, stu 
dents, and everyone interested in internatio¬ 
nal issues. 

G. MATYUKHIN, 

N, SHMELYOV 
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Soviet-Assisted Construction Projects 


In early 1984 tlic USSR and Afghanistan 
marked the 30th anniversary of the signing 
()l the first agreement on economic and techni¬ 
cal cooperation, and the USSR and India ce¬ 
lebrated the 25th anniversary of the commis¬ 
sioning of the first blast furnace at the Bhilai 
lion-and-Stecl Works 

The signing of the Soviet-Afghan agreement 
on January 27, 1954, and the Soviet-lndian 
agreement of February 2, 1955 on rendering 
assistance in the construction of the Iron- 
and-Stecl Works in Bhilai inaugurated a new 
stage in the development of trade and eco¬ 
nomic relations between the USSR and newly- 
irce countries of Asia, Africa and Latin Ame¬ 
rica. The subsequent years saw a rapid in- 
ciease in the number of developing countries 
with which agreements on economic and 
technological assistance were signed, in 1983 
they totalled 70. During these years more 
Ilian 1,800 industrial enterprises, power sta¬ 
tions, hydrotechnical projects, transport and 
communications facilities, agricultural pro¬ 
jects, educational establishments, and hos¬ 
pitals were built with Soviet assistance. At 
piesent over 1,300 more projects arc being 
built or designed. 

Capacities of enterprises built in newly- 
independenl countries with the USSR’s as¬ 
sistance make it possible to produce anually 
14 million tons of pig iron (in all, under the 
igrcenienls, these capacities will equal 
J7.I million tons), 13.5 million tons of steel 
(under agreement—30.2 million tons), 
i0 3 million tons of rolled steel (24.7 mil¬ 
lion tons), to extract 17.9 million tons of 
coal (83.3 million tons) and 67.8 million tons 
of oil (107.8 million tons), to refine 19.8 mil¬ 
lion tons of oil (29.8 million tons). The ins¬ 
talled capacity of power stations reached 
12.5 million kW; in accordance with the 
agreements signed these capacities have been 
designed at 31.1 million kW. 


Forms of cooperation are developing and 
improving. Constiuction of enferprises under 
general contract (“turn key”) has been widely 
used. Such projects are constructed in Afgha¬ 
nistan, Algeria, Iraq, Iran, Libya, Nigeria 
and other countries. In many countries in¬ 
dividual facilities are constructed on a pro- 
diict-pay-hack basis, i. c., with reimbursement 
of du- Soviet 01 ganizations’ expenses with 
oiiijii.l from the enterprises construcu-d. The 
Soviet Union concluded such agreenii'iii.s with 
Afghanistan, Algeria, Egypt, India, Pakistan, 
Iraq, Syria, Guinea, the Congo. Morocco and 
many other countries. in many cases the 
projects built serve as a basis for cooperation 
in production 

Let us dwelt on projects of the current live- 
year plan 

In 1983 in Afgitanis/an the projects of So¬ 
viet-Afghan cooperation produced over 70 per 
cent of the industrial output in the public 
sector. More than 40 per cent of budget 
revenues were obtained from internal sources. 
Assistance to Afghanistan is being rendered 
in the building and operation of transport 
facilities, industrial projects, the power in¬ 
dustry, communications, agriculture and ir¬ 
rigation, public health, and training of natio¬ 
nal personnel. At present there are 85 such 
projects. 

During the three years of the current five- 
year plan there have been commissioned a 
gas-works at the Jarkuduk deposit with a 
capacity of 1.5 bln cu m of gas a year with a 
complex for gas purification from hydrogen 
sulphide and carbonic acid, a thermal power 
station in Mazar-i-Sharif (increase of the 
capacity by 12,000 kW), the carrying capacity 
of the Afghanistan-USSR gas pipeline has 
been increased, a trans-shipping complex has 
been built on the left bank of the Amu Darya 
in the area of Port Hairatan, a 816-metre 
combined motor-railway bridge across the 
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Aniu Darya in the area of the same port, 
oil tanks in Mazar-i-Sharif, Hairatan and the 
Loghar Province, a house-building combine 
(reconstruction) in the capital, mills in Pul-i- 
Khomri and Mazar-i-Sharif, bakeries in Ma- 
zar-i-Sharif and Kabul, a repair shop for 
KAMAZ vehicles in Kabul, and a cannery for 
processing green olives and olives in Jala¬ 
labad, 

Five vocational training schools have been 
founded in Kabul, Mazar-i-Sahrif and Jala¬ 
labad with about 600 students learning nine 
trades. Reconstruction is under way of the 
Kabul airport, and technical servicing stations 
for vehicles in Pul-i-Khomri and Hairatan. 
Construction has begun on the Jangalak auto- 
repair shop that will take three years. Cons¬ 
truction of the power transmission line from 
the USSR State Border to Mazar-i-Sha.-if 
and also of a new microdistrict in Kabul is 
under way. Assistance is being provided m 
the field of irrigation, veterinary and in the 
organization of agrocheinical service. Every 
year measures arc taken to combat locusts. 
Geological prospecting works are being ear¬ 
ned out for oil, gas and solid minerals 

In the People's Democratic Republic of 
Yemen a dual-purpose 500 MW thermal power 
plant is under construction along with a 
waler-dcsalination comple.x. Cooperation in 
agriculture and irrigation plays a special 
role. Construction and reconstruction of nine 
dams have been completed. Two dams were 
rebuilt in 1983 that had been damaged as 
a result of a natural calamity in the spring 
of 1982, 120 km of main channels were dug, 
including 14 km in 1983, 129 boreholes for 
irrigation purposes were drilled, including 
13 boreholes in 1983, which has made it pos¬ 
sible to improve water supply to 7,200 hec¬ 
tares of lands. About 5,734 hectares have 
been allotted for agricultural development 
(flood and oasis irrigation). A fishing port 
is being built in Aden A canned fish factory 
is operating successfully in Mukalla, produc¬ 
ing 70 per cent of the volume .of canned fish 
products. In 1983 trawlers supplied to Yemen 
by the USSR yielded about 70 per cent of 
the country’s sea products. 

Work to extend and reconstruct the take-olT 
and landing strip of the Aden airport has 
been completed. The first section of the hospi¬ 
tal in Sheih-Osman has been commissioned. 
Geological prospecting for oil and gas is 
being done in the Northern Hadramout and 
Shabwa; in a number of regions geological 
prospecting for solid minerals is under way. 

In Kampuchea a vocational training centre 


has been commissioned in Phnom-Penh, the 
second-section facilities of the Khmer-Soviet 
hospital has been put in operation, and 20 ca¬ 
ble broadcasting centres in the capital and 
provincial centres have been set up. The main 
efforts were focused on expanding work in 
the production of rubber—the basic export of 
the People’s Republic of Kampuchea. In 1983 
the area of restored plantations was expanded 
to 10,000 hectares, which made it possible to 
increase the productiotf of natural rubber 
from 6,000 tons in 1982 to 10,000 tons. As¬ 
sistance is being rendered in repair and res-« 
toration work at the Higher Technological 
Institute (for 1,000 students), in the building 
of diesel power plants in Phnom-Penh and 
four other industrial centres of the country, 
and m providing equipment for the state 
construction organization. 

, In Aniiola irrigation has been organized 
for land plots in the provinces of Luanda, 
Malanje, South Cuanza and Huila for grow¬ 
ing cotton and wheat using modern farming 
method.s. Oil tanks in Malanje and Porto Am 
boim have been commissioned. Assistance is 
being rendered in the operation and repair 
of a number of power projects in the country 
A large-scale project of cooperation is the 
construction of the Capanda hydroelectric ^ 
power station on the Cuanza River, with .i 
capacity of up to 500 MW. Soviet specialists 
have already been preparing initial data for 
designing the hydroelectric power station. 

An electrification system for the agricultu 
ral regions of the Malanje Province has been 
worked out for the period ending in 1990 
Assistance is being rendered in developing 
fisheries, irrigation, cotton growing, veteri¬ 
nary, medicine, and the meteorological serv¬ 
ice, topography as well as in the restoration 
of bridges and water supply for thb towns 
of Luanda, Benguela and Huambo. A large 
group of Soviet instructors is working at 
training centres and at schools, and Soviet 
doctors are employed in the hospitals of 10^ 
Angolan towns. 

In Mozambique a ship repair complex has 
been commissioned in Maputu for repairing 
fishing ships of Mozambique and the Soviet 
Union. A.ssistance is being rendered in draft 
ing the General Scheme for the developmen.' 
of the coal deposit in Moalize basin where it 
is envisaged to set up an open cut calliery 
with a capacity ff! 3 5 million tons of coal 
per year and three mines up to 1 million 
tons. Within the framework of this program¬ 
me two mines, with a capacity of 2001000 tons 
each, are being desinged. Design and explora- 



^ry work is being done to reconstruct the 
Sccira-Moatize railway line to transport coal 
[or export. Assistance is being provided in 
the reconstruction and operation of an enter¬ 
prise for mining and processing pegmatite 
Dies in Morrua. Supplies have begun of 
‘.iclinological equipment for a farm imple- 
•iKiits plant in Bcira. Three cotton-growing 
-l.ite farms are being set up in the Nampula 
Province. Elaboration of the General Scheme 
lor complex agricultural utilization and 
itei management development of the Lim- 
po River valley is drawing to a close, 
v'cnly eight water wells for underground 
sour res have been drilled to supply settle- 
iiirnts that, what with the severe draught in 
the Gaza Province, has played an important 
role. Soviet specialists worked at six voca¬ 
tional training schools set up with the USSR’s 
.isbistance, and at Mondlene University, and 
Soviet doctors worked in the hospitals of Mo- 
zainbKliic Contracts have been signed on 
llie founding of a specialized secondary school 
III Beira, four vocational training schools in 
other provinces of the country and the expan¬ 
sion of a vocational training school in 
Sliokwa. 

In Ethiopia reconstruction has been succes- 
*«fiilly completed of the Assab oil refinery; its 
parity has reached 800,000 tons. The refi- 
■'ticry functions normally, producing 100 per 
(ciit of the oil products in the country. Oil 
sloiage facilities have been commissioned in 
Assab and Shesheman, and oil storage faci- 
I'tics are being built in seven other towns. 

• onstruction is nearly completed on 31 grain 
stoichouses, with a total capacity of up to 
-0(),000 tons; most of the store-houses are 
ilioady in operation. In the Adola region a 
iiinhanized gold-mining area has been deve¬ 
loped Preparatory work is under way for 
l iiilding the 150,000 kW Mclka Vakana 
liei trial power station, the Melka Vakana-Ka- 
!'ly power transmission line (225 km) and 
expansion of the Kality substation. Assis- 
'c is being rendered in the construction 
m Nazareth of an enterprise for the assembly 
01 MTZ-80/82 tractors from parts and units 
' Tphed from the USSR. Design and explo- 
‘ iiory work is under, way on the construction 
'' m earth dam on the Alvero River and the 
''iing up of an irrigation system for the de- 
' lopment of 10,000 hectares of land, and 
the elaboration of a comprehensive sys- 
hin for utilizing water and land resources 
the Barro—Akobo (Gambel) region. Pros¬ 
pecting for oil and gas is under way in Oga- 
n. Assistance is being rendered in the de- 
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velopmcnt of the country’s state construction 
organization. A cciaent factory with a capa¬ 
city of 600,000 tons is being designed in Dire 
Dawa. Supplies of equipment and materials 
have been completed for two refrigirator faci¬ 
lities in Addis Ababa with a total capacity of 
2,500 cu m. Equipment and materials have 
been delivered for six vocational training cen¬ 
tres set up in different towns. 

Soviet-lndian economic cooperation is de¬ 
veloping successfully. In the current five-year 
plan in India an oil refinery with a capacity 
of 6 million tons of crude oil a year has been 
commissioned in Matura, an aluminium plant 
in Korba with a capacity of 100,000 tons cf 
aluminium a year and 50,000 tons of rolled 
aluminium and pressed items, and a USSR- 
India tropospheric communication line. 

Construction and assembly work is under 
way at all first-stage projects of the Visakha- 
patnam Iron-and-Steel Works with a capacity 
of 1.2 million tons of steel a year; an agree¬ 
ment has been singed on cooperation m 
constructing this plant up to a capacity of 
3.4 tons. Work has been completed on the 
increase of the Bhilai and the Bokaro works 
by 4 million tons of steel a year each. The 
first stage of the Vindyachal Thermal Power 
Station is being built, capacity 1,260MW 
is to be raised up to 3,000 MW. A-900 km 
power transmission line is under construction. 
Large coal projects are being designed—the 
Mukanda (12 million tons a year) and the 
Nigahi open cut collieries (14 million tons) 
and Jandjra mine (2.8 million tons). Major 
repairs are under way on low-productive and 
idle boreholes in the state of Gujarat. Seis¬ 
mic prospecting continues in the States cf 
Tripura and West Bengal. 

In the 1982-1983 fiscal year the share of 
the output produced at projects of Sovict-In- 
dian cooperation in the total volume of pro¬ 
duction equalled; steel and rolled steel— 
about 38 per cent; equipment for the iron- 
and-steel industry—76.8 per cent; mining 
equipment—42.1 per cent; overall instrument- 
making—18.2 per cent; aluminium produc¬ 
tion—25.5 per cent; oil extraction—27.6 per 
cent and oil processing—47 per cent; and 
power generation—10.3 per cent. 

In Alegeria an iron-and-steel works has 
been built in El Hadjar with a capacity of 
up to 1.8-2 million tons of steel per year, 
34 training centres have been opened for 
3,000 students, and reconstruction of a wind¬ 
ow pane factory in Oran has been completed. 
Laying is under way of gas pipelines Tin 
Fuje-Hassi Messaoud (421 km) and A1 fifar- 
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Tin Fuje (232 km) which lie in the remotest 
region of Algeria. Soviet geologists carried 
out prospecting for solid minerals throughout 
the territory of Algeria. Extensive assistance 
is being provided by Soviet specialists in the 
oil and gas industry, including engineering 
support to geological prospecting and the de¬ 
velopment of oil and gas deposits. Prospect¬ 
ing and water exploitation wells are being 
drilled in the areas of Batna, Biskra, Saida 
and Meseria, which have considefably impro¬ 
ved water supply to the southern regions of 
the country in all, during the years ot coope¬ 
ration 22G holes have been drilled with a 
total yield of 6,100 litres per second, which 
makes it possible to supply water for 
3.85 million people or to irrigate 27,200 hec¬ 
tares of land. Working in Algeria is a large 
group of Soviet instructors at higher educa¬ 
tional establishments, lyceums and vocational 
training schools at training centres, and a 
group of doctors (about 40 per cent of the 
total number of foreign doctors working in 
that country), and specialists in the field of 
■'Port, music and choreography. 

In Syria the Damascus-Homs railway line 
(208 km) has been commissioned, connecting 
the country’s capital with large industrial 
centres-Homs and Aleppo, the ports of Tar- 
tous, Trtusand Latakia, and the chief agricul¬ 
tural regions. A railway line from Homs to 
Aleppo (180 km) is being built, the port of La¬ 
takia is being expanded. A regulating dam is 
being erected downstream of the Euphrates 
hydroproject with an 80MW hydropower sta¬ 
tion. High voltage transmission lines are being 
constructed, connecting the Euphrates hydro- 
power plant with different regions of the 
country; in 1983 alone more than 400 km 
were commissioned (in all, 2,361 km have 
been constructed). Assistance is being rend¬ 
ered in oil extraction and the development of 
oilfields. Since the beginning of cooperation 
eight deposits have been put into operation 
ind more than 100 million tons of oil have 
been produced (in 1983- 8 4 million tons). 

The oil industry is the main source of hard 
currency in the country (about 70 per cent of 
export earnings). Irrigation construction is 
under way as is the land reclamation on 
85,000 hectares that will make it possible to 
increase irrigated lands by about 15 per cent. 

In 1983 the developed lands (15,800 hecta¬ 
res), thanks to the introduction of advanced 
technology, yielded twice as much cereals, 
sugar beetroot and cotton as in 1982. Cons¬ 
truction of an irrigation system is under way 
on 50,000 hectares in the West Meskeneh 


massiff and the dam on the North Kebir River 
with an irrigation system (14,000 hectares)^ 
Five training centres are being built in Alep¬ 
po (a railway one), Rumelane (oil), Damas 
cus (auto), Homs and Deir-ez-Zor (polytech- 
nical). 

The largest cooperation projects already 
built or under construction in other develop¬ 
ing countries during this five-year plan arc 
Bangladesh—ihe Horazal thermal power plant 
(expansion from 110 to 530MW), oil and ga;, 
prospecting; Iran —electrification is being 

completed on the Jolfa-Tabriz railway lii^ 
(147 km), the Isfahan iron-and-steel work^ 
is being expanded up to a capacity o) 
1.9 million tons of steel per year, a 1,260MW 
thermal power plant is being built in Ahwaz 
(two 315MW units have already been cornmis 
sioned), in Isfahan (800MW), several elevat¬ 
ors have been put into operation in a numbci 
of towns and a large mill in Mashed; in Tar 
/fci/—the increase of the Iskenderun iron-and 
steel works from 1 million to 2 2 million tons 
of steel per year, the Izmir oil refinery from 
5 to 10 million tons o‘f crude oil, ihe construe 
lion of the Orkhaneli thermal power station, 
capacity 210MW, a hydrogen peroxide plant 
in Bandirma, in Pakistan—an iron-and-steci 
works, capacity 1.1 million tons of steel 
year, in Karachi. It already produces pi^ 
iron, sintci, coke, billet, blooms and slab- 
The final production of the works, the rolhiiR 
mill is being readied for commissioning. In 
Lybia —the Tahjura nuclear research centre, 
the first in the country’s nuclear power in 
duslry, has been put into operation. Constiiir 
tion is being completed of the gas pipeline 
Marsa-El-Breg-Misurata (570 km), power 
transmission lines, total length 461 km, jie 
being constructed, and highly efficient drilling 
for oil is being done. In Nigeria-^rtwo sys 
terns of oil pipelines have been commissioned 
total length 906 km, to transport 18.7 million 
of petroleum products a year. At the Ajaoko'a 
iron-and-steel works, capacity 1.3 milho| 
tons of steel a year, rolling mills “320" 3# 
“150” have been put into operation, makmg 
it possible to produce 37 per cent of rolled 
products in the country with the help of so¬ 
viet equipment. In Egypt the Heluan iion 
and-steel works, capacity 1.5 million tons 
steel a year, has been commissioned as well 
as the Naj Hammadi aluminium plant, whiJi 
has been expai^ed from 100 to 166,000 lo'i.^ 
of aluminium a year. Assistance is being ren¬ 
dered in the rural electrification, irrigation 
and reclamation of 84,000 hectares or desert 
land. 
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In Guinea—the expansion of the bauxite 
r-omplex in Kindia from 2.5 to 3 million tons 
a year has been completed. In Congo—the 
.Ifinga Cubcnza mine is being constructed to 
ensure raw materials for the Mfuati ore-dres¬ 
sing combine producing lead concentrate, in 
Mall—the Kalana mining enterprise is being 
(onstructed. In Madagascar a training centre 
lias been commissioned for agricultural ma- 
ihinc-operators, assistance is being rendered 
,n the building of a mill combine in Tamata- 
^wa, a veterinary station, and an experimental 
pram farm. Assistance is being rendered to 
Umzanta in building a medium-level tech¬ 
nical school to train construction workers, 
I'leclncians, .mechanics, as well as in the 
building of a state farm for maize growing, 
and a cotton growing state farm. In Tuni¬ 
sia a dam has been commissioned on the 
Djumin River, equipment and materials have 
been supplied for dam construction on the 
Hczala River and the Djumin-Medjirda chan- 
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nel (38 km). Assistance has been provided in 
the expansion of the Tunisian national techni¬ 
cal institute and in the construction of im¬ 
portant national economic projects for many 
other African states. 

The above examples show convincingly 
that the Soviet Union renders developing 
countries significant economic and technical 
help which facilitates the strengthening of 
their economic and political independence. 

At the same time, it should be stressed that 
cooperation of the USSR and the developing 
slates is beneficial for both sides. In ex¬ 
change for construction assistance the Soviet 
Union receives from developing countries ag¬ 
ricultural and industrial goods that arc their 
traditional export items. 

I. KAPRANOV, 
Chief, Planning and Economic Department, 

State Committee 
for Foreign Economic Relations 


Working People on Strike 


The first few months of 1984 marked a shift 
111 the class struggle of the working people 
|in the capitalist countries towards more de¬ 
cisive actions. The psychological atmosphere 
Lieated in the preceding years by mass anti- 
w,ir movement was conducive to a stepped- 
up class struggle. The slogan “New jobs iiis- 
le.tci of new missiles” became a kind of bridge 
boUecn these forms of class struggle. It was 
not incidental that first explosions of dissatis¬ 
faction of the working people took place in 
industries most alTectcd by structural crises: 
the automotive, iron-and-stcel, coal, etc. 

Ilius, from January to mid-April the numb- 
ei of participants in strikes and democratic 
inanifestations in developed capitalist states 
was in excess of eight million. The growth of 
jpcial protest was accompanied by essential 
i'anges in strike slogans. Despite the over- 
t'ding, economic, demands matters were bc- 
coining more clearly related to the expansion 
of the workers’ rights at enterprises, includ¬ 
ing the right to organize trade union, con¬ 
clude labour contracts and participate in ma¬ 
nagement. 

A bright page in the annals of the modern 
s>tnke struggle was written by workers of 
Great Britain. Despite the antilabour legisla¬ 
tion of 1980-1982 that prohibited manifesta- 
lions of solidarity and limited picketing, the 
^Working people of that country had two sharp 


collisions with the Conservative government. 
In January and February there was a conflict 
caused by the Thatcher cabinet’s decision to 
dissolve the trade union in Cheltenham, a 
centre of communications espionage. A power¬ 
ful wave of strikes, demonstrations, meetings 
and manifestations swept the British Isles. 
The struggle against the offensive of the 
ruling circles on democratic rights reached 
its climax on the national actions for free¬ 
dom day on February 28 organized by the 
British Trades Union Congress, the largest 
trade union centre, in which more than one 
million people took part. Many governmental 
agencies, industrial enterprises and schools 
were closed for 24 hours. 

The rigid position of the authorities served 
as an additional impetus for 155,000 British 
miners who declared a national strike on 
March 9. Contrary to the preceding general 
miners’ strike in 1974 when the basic demand 
of the strikers was a wage increase, what is 
at issue in the present conflict is the very 
existence of the coal industry whose greater 
part is slated for liquidation in the interests 
of the EEC. The miners’ strike received the 
all-round support of the working class 
throughout the country and acquired interna¬ 
tional content following the appeal of the 
World Federation of Trade Unions to render 
material and moral support to the strikers. 
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The social situation was also volatile in 
another West European country— 

Here, the threat of mass dismissals hung over 
thousands of iron and steel workers. From 
occasional demonstrations the Belgian work¬ 
ing class proceeded to national strikes on Ap- 
iil 3 and April 10 that paralyzed economic life 
in many legions of the country. These large- 
.scale actions led by the Federation Gencrale 
dll Travail de Belgique were aimed against 
the goveinment strategy of “economic reco- 
veiy" foi 1984 that envisaged a further reduc¬ 
tion in social expenditures, cuts m wages and 
salaries and in the already marginal allow¬ 
ances for the poor and unemployed. 

In the course of the preparations for and 
conduct of these strikes a new important ten¬ 
dency appeared—a shift to a radical regroup¬ 
ing of social and political forces m the coun¬ 
try. In the struggle against the right-centre 
Belgian government the largest trade unions 
and opposition parties pooled their efforts, 
which had a positive impact on the resolve of 
the working people 

A radical change in the strike struggle is 
also evident in France and Spain where at 
present Socialist Parties are in power. A shift 
in their strategy from economic reforms, 
which are improving the situation of the work¬ 
ing people, towards a search for a compro¬ 
mise with big capital set the task for the 
working people of these countries to proceed 
from counteracting the monopolies’ policy that 
sabotaged the implementation of stale demo¬ 
cratic measures to the struggle against the 
government itself. Steel workers were at the 
forefront of the strikes: in France—in Loor- 
raine, and in Spain—the city of Sagunto. 
Their strikes triggered a chain of class and 
democratic manifestations in many indus¬ 
tries by miners, ship-builders, autoworkers, 
government employees. 

In the FRG the strike movement concen¬ 
trated on employment problems. The trade 
unions put forward a demand to reduce the 
work-week to counter the governmental aus¬ 
terity policy and identified it as a major 
means to prevent a further growth of unem¬ 
ployment. First warning strikes took place 
m March 1984 at iron-and-steel works in Hes¬ 
sen, Baden-Wurtternberg, North Rhine-West- 
phalia The number of participants in these 
strikes was in excess of 170,000 people. Hav¬ 
ing encountered the authorities’ resistance, 
the workers took a decision to introduce in¬ 
dependently a shorter work day. On March 27 
tlie workers of 20 steel mills in the north of 
the FRG left their facilities one hour earlier. 


Later, this practice became widespread thro¬ 
ughout the industry. In April 1984 the Asso¬ 
ciation of German Trade Unions, the leading 
trade union centre in the FRG, declared a 
mass campaign to reduce the work-week, anu 
stre.ssed in a special statement that thi 
struggle foi the materialization of this de 
mand was today the central problem of the 
entire West German labour movement. Like 
in Belgium, in the FRG opposition parties, 
the Social Democratic Party and the “Gre¬ 
ens” sided with the trade unions. The Ger¬ 
man Communist Party greatly supported tho 
trade unions. 

The strike movement has acquired acuti 
political content in Israel, a country that has 
steadily been the leader in inflation rates in 
the capitalist world of late. This time the go 
vernmenfs decision to cut down “inflation 
payments" to the wage and salary fund of 
state employees was the direct cause of an 
eruption of dissatisfaction of the working 
people. With the slogans “Put an end to 
political recklessness”, “Stop the slide to 
economic catastrophe” a series of strikes was 
conducted early this year by dockers, post¬ 
men, telegraph workers, employees of various 
ministries and departments, railway workers, 
teachers. This past January alone the number, 
of strikers in Israel exceeded 160,000 people. 

The focal point of antimonopoly struggle 
in Italy became the problem of wage hikes 
The participants of huge nation-wide mam 
testations, strikes at individual enterprises, 
meetings in front of governmental buildings, 
and mass demonstrations in big cities, con¬ 
ducted in recent months, demanded the elimi¬ 
nation of the “anti-inflation law” adopted 
through the negligence of the leadership of 
reformist trade unions, that undermined the 
living standards of the working people. 

While noting a turnabout in the strike acli- 
vity of the proletariat one can not but see 
negative tendencies in the workers’ move¬ 
ment, preventing it from taking stronger posij 
tions in the struggle against monopolies. 

In some countries working people cannot 
overcome the split in their movement, which 
disrupts the unity of their actions. In receiil 
j'ears, in Canada and Japan separate trade 
union centres have been established that have 
taken a course for attaining a "social ac¬ 
cord” with capital. 

In France, discrepancies have not been 
overcome between two leading trade union 
associations, the Conffid§ration generate da 
travail and the Conffidfiration fran 9 aise de- 
mocratique du travail, on many problenia, hi- 
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kluding goals of strike movement at the pre¬ 
lent stage. The diverse policies of three natio¬ 
nal trade union centres in Italy with all-round 
Mipport from the right-centre government led 
by Bettino Craxi, the Socialist Party leader, 
.iie of no benefit to the working people. 

However, the fierce resistance of monopo- 
],es, the antipopular policy of the state auth- 
orilies and splitting manoeuvres of individual 
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trade union leaders cannot hamper the grow¬ 
ing mass protest of the working people. The 
large scale of strike movement, the radicali- 
zation of objectives of the working class 
organizations, the sharp confrontation of 
proletariat and the ruling elite prove amply 
that the development of struggle between 
labour and capital has entered a new stage. 

S. YERSHOV 


International Loans and Credits 


The use of an external credit is a normal 
lorni widely practiced in modern international 
t'lonoinic ties. Any lag in time between the 
iiioinont of good delivery by an exporter and 
Ihe moment of payment by an importer invol¬ 
ves granting a credit. Very freciucntly, some 
loiiimercial bank performs the function of a 
11 editor. Between 70 and 80 per cent of sales 
in machinery and equipment is financed 
lliiough credits; these are generally inter- 
iiiediate-term credits which are to be paid 
li.ick within 2 to 5 years. 

The realization of international cooperative 
schemes envisaging, for example, the cons- 
tj lit lion of new economic projects with the 
iiiticipation of foreign companies calls for 
longer-term credits which permit postponing 
the moment of payment till the project starts 
paving back the initial investment. The banks 
vtliich represent a foreign cooperant, i. e. the 
exporter of certain goods and services in the 
courbe of realization of the scheme are not al¬ 
ways in a position to grant such long-term 
• reilits. In such cases, interested companies 
>' slate agencies raise large loans on the in¬ 
ti i national capital market or obtain credits 
f I'm major banks for a shorter term so that, 
m expiration of their term, they may obtain 
a new credit to pay off the old one and make 
I'liuesl payments on it. 

Hl^y external state debts we mean the ag- 
IRgate debts for the present moment in ex- 
lenal credits obtained by companies and 
•■i >' agencies of a particular country. Yet 
' lically all countries are simultaneously 
'"111 creditors and debtors. If the total obli- 
tmns in all forms of external credits ex- 
cid the total requirements, the state is an 
'''"olute debtor. At the present time, the list 
uternational banks’ debtors includes such 
nlvanced capitalist countries as Italy, Spain, 
Igium, Denmark, Norway, France, Israel, 
■>')uth Africa and others. 

Debts of developing nations assumed tre¬ 


mendous proportions: they were estimated 
to amount to $810,000 million by the end of 
1983, about half of this sum comprising debts 
to private banks. For example, Brazil’s debts 
amounted in mid-1983 to $86,000 million, 
Mexico’s debts, 85,000 million—two to three 
times the sum of export revenues. Venezuela's 
debts amount to $33,000 million: this is al¬ 
most 1.5 times higher than the country’s real 
exports. 

The dramatic nature of imbalance in credit 
relations between the advanced capitalist and 
developing states is not so much the amounts 
of debts, although they did reach unpreceden¬ 
ted proportions in history, as the fact that 
many developing countries are unable to pay 
off credits obtained from banks, thus driving 
the entire capitalist world to the brink of 
financial collapse. Any break in the schedule 
of carrying out the obligations by a borrower 
may bring about, as is evidenced by the re¬ 
cord, a chain reaction of insolvency and, 
eventually, a bank crisis. Nowadays, some 
developing countries are virtual bankrupts. 
Some of them officially stopped credit pay¬ 
ments, others decreed a long moratorium on 
these payments (Guyana, Zaire, Costa Rica, 
etc.). 

The bourgeois press presents the crisis as 
a result of an ill-considered and unsubstant¬ 
iated economic policy of the developing coun¬ 
tries. However, in actual fact, an irresponsible 
credit expansion of the imperialist states 
headed by the USA, and the large-scale ex¬ 
port of goods and capital to the third world 
countries are the cause of this crisis. 

Different credit relations have taken shape 
between the capitalist and socialist coun¬ 
tries. They are not and cannot be a source of 
grave danger for either side. Even during 
the growth in the East-West economic coope¬ 
ration in the late 1970s, the proportions of 
these operations were low as compared wifh 
the total amount of external bank credits 
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granted annually. Therefore, the state of cre¬ 
dit settlements of these two groups of coun¬ 
tries does not determine the state of the in¬ 
ternational monetary market as a whole. 

The problem of external debts of the so¬ 
cialist countries acquired a significance of its 
own in the late 1970s-early 1980s when the 
USA was to blame for upsetting the normal 
international economic tics, including credit 
relations, and when the latter became an 
instrument of political pressure resorted to 
by the imperialist powers. And, in fact, all 
the schedules for paying off the credits ob¬ 
tained from the West had been previously 
taken into account in the medium- and long¬ 
term plans of the export and general econo¬ 
mic development of the socialist countries. 
As is generally accepted in international prac¬ 
tice, these schedules comprised extended terms 
of some portions of the credit debts for a 
lengthy period by paying off the old credits 
through obtaining new ones. 

The US-inspired discriminatory credit mea¬ 
sures towards the USSR and other socialist 
countries resulted in a markedly higher cost 
in using the borrowed money for the latter 
(the basic credit interest rates were increased, 
the share of public subsidies was reduced, 
and high surcharges on the basic interest 
rates have been widely employed in bank cre¬ 
dits). In addition, it has become still more 
problematic to obtain new credits even at 
such harsh terms, since banks had to follow 
the official political course of their govern¬ 
ments For example, in 1982 the Soviet Union 
could not obtain a credit from the US-domi¬ 
nated consortium of international banks on 
the European monetary market for the Sibe¬ 
ria-Western Europe gas pipeline. Western 
experts had no doubts about reliability of this 
deal, nonetheless, a credit was denied. The 
banks had to “come out” in support of a 
political campaign aimed at frustrating the 
project and setting up an economic blockade 
of the USSR. 

Practically all the CMEA member coun¬ 
tries have faced discrimination in obtaining 
new credits over the last two years. The data 


on the distribution of external credits in 
first half of 1983 reveal the essence of the 
policy of international banks towards the so¬ 
cialist states. From the total amount of cre¬ 
dits granted to debtor countries, as reported 
by the British magazine The Economist, the 
East European CMEA member countries re 
ceived only 1 per cent, whereas the advanced 
capitalist countries, 47 per cent, and oil ex¬ 
porting countries, 11 per cent. The majo' 
debtors which are on "the brink of bankrupi 
cy—Brazil and Mexico—obtained 12 andj 

14 per cent of new credits, respectively. .i 
Economic and financial pressure is being 
exerted on the socialist countries in some 
other forms, as well specifically, through fore 
ign trade. The latter, in view of the difficul 
ties involved in obtaining new credits, have 
to expand the portion of money deducted 
from the current export receipts to pay oil 
credits and make interest payments on them 
Therefore, even with reduced imports, the im 
portance of preserving and expanding exporl 
deliveries for convertible currency has increa 
sed. This task has been solved over the past 
few years through great efforts, since ttir 
imperialist states, having resorted to the 
whole set of trade restrictions, direct ban*- 
and embargoes, are trying to force the socia 
list exporters from the markets of the indus-l 
trialized and developing countries. Nonetho 
less, these countries manage not onl\ 
to resist all-out pressure on their foreign eco¬ 
nomic positions, but to consolidate them. 
Despite the general stagnation in world ca¬ 
pitalist trade over the last two years, exports 
from the socialist countries keep on grow¬ 
ing. 

As has repeatedly happened in the past, 
the socialist economy once again has de¬ 
monstrated its stability and flcxib*riity, Tlie 
attempts to provoke bankruptcy of the socia¬ 
list states on external settlements, which ha^ 
been presented in the Western press as a sign 
of a crisis of the socialist economic systei^ 
have ended in failure. 


S. KUZNETSOVA 
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RESOLUTIONS OF THE TWENTY SECOND SESSION 
OF THE GENERAL CONFERENCE OF UNESCO 


The Twenty Second General Conference of UNESCO, held from Octo> 
her 25, 1983 to November 26 in Paris, discussed about one hundred of pro¬ 
blems, within the Organization's sphere of competence, and adopted relevant 
decisions on various aspects of its activities. 

At the Session of the Twenty Second General Conference the USSR sup¬ 
ported the guidelines for ail UNESCO's major programmes and tabled a 
number of proposals to strengthen the UNESCO contribution to the cause of 
peace, disarmament and promotion of international cooperation, as well as to 
make its activity more effective. 

Featured below are a number of documents (some abridged] adopted 
on the proposal of the Soviet Union. 


ROLE OF UNESCO IN GENERATING A CLIMATE OF PUBLIC OPINION 
CONDUCIVE TO THE HALTING OF THE ARMS RACE AND 
THE TRANSITION TO DISARMAMENT 


The General Conference, 

Bearing in mind resolution 11.1 which it 
adopted at its Twenty-First Session on the 
Creation of a Climate of Public Opinion 
Conducive to the Halting of the Arms Ra¬ 
re and the Transition to Disarmament and 
the Director-General’s report on the imple¬ 
mentation of that resolution. 

Emphasizing in this connection that the 
arms race, the dimensions of which are gro¬ 
wing and which is imperilling the future of 
.ill mankind, remains one of the chief 
olislacles to the strengthening of peace. 
Profoundly disquieted at the continuing 
aggravation of the international situation, 
he persistence of local wars and the danger 
E)f a generalized conflict threatening the 
whole of mankind. 

Firmly convinced that the solution to the 
problems of international peace and secii- 
iity must be sought in a fundamental impro- 
'reinent in international relatiAns, which ex¬ 
cludes any violation of the Charter of the 
Gnitcd Nations, and in the strengthening of 
measures conducive to trust and mutual un¬ 
derstanding among all states and all peo¬ 
ples, which would contribute to the halting 
of the arms race and the transition to di¬ 
sarmament. 

Referring to UNESCO’s Second Medium- 
Term Plan (1984-1989) and, in particular, 
Jo the passages in which it is stated that 
the arms race is undoubtedly, a major 


threat to mankind and to world peace...” 
and in which stress is placed on the ’’im¬ 
perative need . to improve the international 
situation and return it to order, to avert the 
threat of wars and of nuclear catastrophe 
by putting an end to (he arms race and 
beginning a process of arms reduction and 
then of disarmament 

Considering that, at its Second Special 
Session Devoted to Disarmament, the United 
Nations General Assembly proclaimed the 
launching of a World Disarmament Campa¬ 
ign, requesting UNESCO to mpke a specific 
contribution to the Campaign within its 
fields of competence. 

Expressing satisfaction at the report of 
the Director-General to the Thirty-Seventh 
Session of the United Nations General As¬ 
sembly under item 133(d) of its agenda en¬ 
titled ‘‘Review and Implementation of the 
Concluding Document of the Twelfth Special 
Session of the General Assembly—World Di¬ 
sarmament Campaign”, 

Recalling again resolutions 34/83 I and 
37/38 D adopted by the General Assembly 
of the United Nations at its Thirty-Fourth 
and Thirty-Seventh Sessions, in which it in¬ 
vited relevant Specialized Agencies of the 
United Nations system to intensify activiti¬ 
es, within their areas of competence, to dis¬ 
seminate information on the consequences 
of the arms race, 

Bearing in mind the vital interest o! all 
nations in the attainment of effective tneasu- 
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res of disannament, which could release con¬ 
siderable hnancial and material resources to 
he used for the economic and social devclop- 
luent of all stales, in particular of develop- 
inR countries, tliercby facilitating the esta- 
I'lishmctil of a new international economic 
order, 

1. Stresses the importance of ensuring 
that educators, scientists, those concerned 
with culture and persons professionally con¬ 
cerned with information in ali countries 
cooperate fully m carrying out those activi¬ 
ties of IJNKSCO which are aimed at making 
public opinion widely informed of the dan¬ 
gers of the arms race and of the persistence 
of local coflicts and the risks of a generali- 
/.cd conflict; 

2. Invites Member Stales. 

(a) to cooperate within UNESCO’s sphe¬ 
res of competence m implementing the de¬ 
cisions adopted by the United Nations Gene¬ 
ral Assembly concerning disarmament; 

(b) to encourage interdisciplinary research 
aimed at pointing out the dangers of war 
and the prospects for a transition to disar¬ 
mament 
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(c) to contribute to UNESCO’s efforts inS 
celebrating Disarmament Week, particularly 
by making useful information available to 
the Organization; 

3. Invites the Director-General: 

(a) to take the necessary steps to give 
effect to the relevant resolutions of the Uni¬ 
ted Nations General Assembly which con 
cern disarmament and fall within UNESCO’s 
spheres of competence; 

(b) to undertake, within UNESCO’s field.s 
of competence, such activities as may further 
the aims of Disarmament Week, by coope¬ 
rating in particular with the National Com-j 
missions and with the international non-go 
vernmental organizations concerned, and 
by making greater use of UNESCO’s infoi 
mation channels; 

(c) to undertake these activities in accor 
dance with the programmes set out in docu¬ 
ment 22C/5; 

(d) to inform the General Conference at 
its Twenty-Third Session, in his report on 
the activities of the Organization, on the im¬ 
plementation of this resolution. 


UNESCO’S CONTRIBUTION TO PEACE AND ITS TASKS WITH RESPECT 
TO THE PROMOTION OF HUMAN RIGHTS 
AND THE ELIMINATION OF COLONIALISM AND RACISM 


The General Conference, 

Considering the provisions of UNESCO’s 
Coiislitution which define the Organization’s 
tasks in regard to the strengthening of in¬ 
ternational peace and security. 

Recalling the resolutions adopted at its 
previous sessions on UNESCO’s contributi¬ 
on to peace and its tasks with respect to 
the promotion of human rights and the eli- 
iimiation of colonialism and racism. 

Emphasizing the importance the Heads of 
State and Government of non-aligntd coun¬ 
tries attach to the Final Declaration adop¬ 
ted by the Seventh ('onference of Heads of 
State and Government of Non-Aligned Co¬ 
untries held in New Delhi in March 1983, 
and in particular llie New Delhi Message, 
and its relevance to Major Programme XI11, 
Peace, International Understanding, Human 
Rights and the Rights of Peoples, 

Convinced that the problem of war and 
peace is more than ever before one of the 
main concerns of mankind and that, in the 
present situation, the strengthening of peace 
has become an imperative of our times. 

Reaffirming that the three interrelated 
fields of UNESCO’s activities, in accordance 
with the terms of 21C/Resolution 10.1, are: 
the strengthening of international peace and 
security; the protection of human rights and 
fundamental freedoms, especially the elimi¬ 
nation of the massive, systematic or flagrant 
violation of these rights and freedoms; and 
the struggle against colonialism, neocolo¬ 
nialism, aggression, occupation of foreign 
territories in violation of the Charter of me 


United Nations, apartheid, racism and racial 
discrimination, 'c 

Stressing the effective implementation by 
the Organization of its programmes in edii 
cation, the natural and social sciences, cultu¬ 
re and communication, as well as its impoi 
tant role in continuing to promote the dc 
veloprnenl of these fields. 

Recalling the resolutions of the United 
Nations General Assembly of concern to 
UNESCO relating to the strengthening of 
peace and international security, 

1. Takes note with satisfaction of the re 
port of the Director-General on UNESCO’s 
contribution to peace and its tasks with res¬ 
pect to the promotion of human ri^ts and 
the elimination of colonialism and racism 
(22C/14); 

2. Invites the Director-General to conli 
nue to contribute, in UNESCO’s fields of 
competence, to further efforts for the streng-1 
thening of peace, the implementation of hu#' 
man rights and the rights of peoples and 
the elimination of the various forms of co¬ 
lonialism and racism in all their manifesta 
tions; 

3. Calls np*n Member States actively t> 
support UNESCO’s efforts aimed at imple¬ 
menting Major Programmes XII and XIH. 
and to support, as appropriate, the initiati 
ves of distinguished persons active in the 
fields of education, science, culture and com¬ 
munication in this connection; 

4. Requests the Director-General: 

(a) to utilize, in carrying out the studies 
provided for under Major Programme XIH 
in document 22C/5, the recommendations of 
the major intergovernmental conferences or- 
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ganized by UNESCO since the Twenty-First 
Session of the General Conference, which 
have substantialiy contributed to the attain¬ 
ment of the objectives of these major pro¬ 
grammes; 

(b) to continue and to develop cooperati¬ 
on with those international non-governmen¬ 
tal and intergovernmental organizations ma¬ 


intaining relations with UNESCO which arc 
able to contribute usefully to the implemen¬ 
tation of Major Programme Xlll and, in 
particular, to the carrying out of the afore¬ 
said studies; 

(c) to inform the General Conference, at 
its Twenty-Third Session, on the steps ta¬ 
ken to give effect to this resolution. 


PARTICIPATION OF UNESCO IN THE CELEBRATION OF THE FORTIETH 
ANNIVERSARY OF THE END OF THE SECOND WORLD WAR 


The General Conference, 

Considering that the year 1985 marks the 
fiftieth anniversary of the end of the Se¬ 
cond World War, the most devastating and 
bloody of all wars, that cost the lives of 
oscr fifty million human beings and anni¬ 
hilated untold riches brought into being by 
Ihe labour of many generations. 

Recalling that the basic goal of the foun¬ 
ds s of UNESCO was to prevent the recu- 
iriiice of such events by constructing in the 
iiiTids of men the defences of peace. 

Further recalling resolution 14.1, Partici- 
1 ) ition of UNESCO in the Celeliralion of the 
riiiitieth Anniversary of the End of the Se- 
lorid World war, adopted in 1974 by the 
(icneral Conference at its Eighteenth Scssi- 
111 , 


Desiring to pay tribute to the memory of 
those who gave their lives for freedom, in¬ 
dependence and world peace, 

Convinced that UNESCO, in accordance 
with tlie provisions of its Constitution, will 
intensify its efforts to strengthen the peace 
and seciiriy of peoples, 

1. Calls upon Member States to commemo¬ 
rate solemnly and on a wide scale the for¬ 
tieth anniversary of the victory of Ihe free¬ 
dom-loving peoples in the .Second World 
War and to give expression to the respect 
felt by today’s generations for the veterans 
who were the architects of that victory; 

2. Recommends that the Director-General 
take appropriate measures to ensure 
UNESCO’s participation in llie celebration 
of the anniversary of this historic event. 


EUROPEAN COOPERATION 


The General Conference, 

Recalling resolutions 7/01 and 7/06 adop¬ 
ted at its Twenty-First Session concerning 
regional cooperation and European coope- 
1 .it ion. 

Mindful of the part that UNESCO can 
I'l ly m promoting cooperation in education, 
M leiice and culture, and recognizing the 
Hied to continue efforts to implement the 
|'.'■(nlSlons of the Final Act of the Conferen- 
'f on Security and Cooperation in Europe 
F SCE), in accordance with the decisions of 
die meetings at Belgrade (1977) and Mad¬ 
rid (1983) of the states participating in that 
““Sanferencc. 

Noting with satisfaction the report of the 
■Director-General on measures taken with a 
'■ ■w to implementing 21 C/Resolution 7/06 
>11 European cooperation (22C/I01), 

Recalling the recommendation of the Eu- 
I 'Dcan regional conferences held in the last 
ti 'V years, i. e., the Intergovernmental Con- 
Hieiice on Cultural Policies in Europe (Hel- 
I'ki, 1972), the Second Conference of Mi- 
H '’lers Responsible for Science and Techno- 
"l-ty Policy in the European Region (MINE- 
'>F0L II, Belgrade, 1978) and the Third 
'--onference of Ministers of Education of 
'''ember States of the Europe Region (So- 
“d. 1980), and recalling the Seventh and 
^'Bhth Regional Conferences of the National 
-ommissions of the Europe Region (Hel¬ 


sinki, 1977, and Madrid, 1981) and the Fo¬ 
urth and Fifth Meetings of the Secretari- 
es-Geiieral of European National Commis¬ 
sions (Krerns, 1979, and Copenhagen, 1982), 
which all open up favourable prospects for 
the development of cooperation in Europe, 

1. Emphasizes the importance of carrying 
out regional or subregional activities as a 
contribution to the implementation of the 
relevant provisions of the Final Act of the 
CSCE in the UNESCO context in accordan¬ 
ce with the principle of mutual agreement 
among the slates concerned; 

2. Requests Member States to support 
UNESCO’s participation in the carrying out 
of the appropriate projects agreed on by the 
Madrid Meeting of States participating in 
the CSCE, including those projects for which 
the Organization’s participation is specifi¬ 
cally desired: 

3. Requests Member States of the Europe 
Region; 

(a) to take part in the regional and sub¬ 
regional activities provided Tor in the Pro¬ 
gramme and Budget for 1984-1985; 

(b) to intensify their efforts to promote 
direct contacts between individuals and in¬ 
stitutions with a view lo developing coope¬ 
ration in education, science and culture m 
Europe; 

(<0 to support all the activities of Nation¬ 
al Commissions aimed at extending Euro 
pean cooperation, taking into account, to 
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that effect, the recommendationj of the re- 
gional conferences of the National Commis¬ 
sions of the Europe region, and of those of 
the meetings of the Secretarics-Gcneral of 
the National Commissions of the said re¬ 
gion; 

(d) to make suggestions and proposals to 
the Director-General, at the appropriate ti¬ 
me, for new pertinent activities to be in¬ 
cluded in the Draft Programme and Budget 
for 1986-1987; 

(e) to promote UNESCO’s participation 
in the realization of suitable projects agreed 
upon by the states participating in the 
CSCE at the Madrid follow-up meeting, in¬ 
cluding those for which the Organization’s 
cooperation is expressly desired; 

(f) to participate actively in or, as the 
case may be, to. support the activities of 
UNESCO’s centres and institutes in Europe; 

(f) to take note of the tenth anniversary 
of the signing of the Final Act of the CSCE 
in 1985; 

4. Invites the Dircclor-Gencral. 

(a) to give his attention to all forms of 
European cooperation m the UNESCO con¬ 
text, in line with the Final Act of the CSCE, 
and designed to give effect to it; 

(b) to provide, in consultation with the 
states participating in the CSCE and in 
accordance with the principle of mutual 
agreement among the states concerned, for 
activities which directly promote the imple¬ 
mentation of the relevant provisions of the 
Final Act of the CSCE; 

(c) to base the activities foreseen in the 
Programme and Budget for regional coope¬ 
ration in Europe, in particular on the re¬ 
commendations of the conferences of Mini¬ 
sters of the Europe region and on the pro¬ 
posals on this subject submitted by Member 
States in connection with the preparation 
of the Medium-Term Plan for 1984-1989 and 
the Programme and Budget for 1984-1985; 

(d) to encourage and support measures 
planned and undertaken by Member States 
or National Commissions with a view to 
achieving improved cooperation in Europe; 

(c) to take part in the Cultural Forum to 
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be held in Budapest in 1985 and in the 
Seminar on Economic, Scientific and Cultur¬ 
al Cooperation in the Mediterranean to take 
place in Venice in October 1984, within the 
framework of the results of the Valletta 
Meeting of Experts and in conformity with 
the wishes of Member Stales participating 
in the CSCE; 

(f) to assist effectively in the conduct of 
the joint studies undertaken or continued in 
pursuance of the pertinent recommendations 
of the Third Conference of* Ministers of 
Education or Member Stales of the Europe 
Region (Sofia, 1980) and of the Intergovern¬ 
mental Conference on Cultural Policies in 
Europe (Helsinki, 1972) and on the basis 
of the positive experience gained in the cul¬ 
tural field; 

(g) to enter into consultation with Mem¬ 
ber States participating in the CSCE in or¬ 
der to examine the possibility of convening, 
in the framework of UNESCO, an intergo¬ 
vernmental conference on the protection, pre¬ 
servation and recording of the historical 
heritage and monument and the relationship 
between man, the environment and this 
heritage; 

(h) to give due consider; tion to the con¬ 
clusions and recommendations of the Scien¬ 
tific Forum of the CSCE held in Hamburg 
(Federal Republic of Germany) in 1980, in 
conformity with the Concluding Document 
of the Madrid Meeting of the CSCE; 

(i) to contribute, together with the Mem¬ 
ber States of the Europe region, to the de¬ 
velopment of interregional cooperation, hav¬ 
ing due regard for the need to make the 
best possible use of the scientific, technologi¬ 
cal and cultural potential of Europe, and for 
the indigenous and diverse nature of deve¬ 
lopment processes, with a view to stimulat¬ 
ing progress in the developing countries on 
the basis of mutual respect; 

(j) to continue to provide the UNESCO 
centres and institutes in Europe, including 
the Scientific Cooperation Bureau for Euro¬ 
pe, with the resources necessary for ensur¬ 
ing the implementation of their prograniihes. 


CULTURAL AND SCIENTIFIC COOPERATION ON THE BASIS OF EQUALITY 
AND MUTUAL INTEREST AS AN IMPORTANT FACTOR IN STRENGTHENING PEACE, 
FRIENDSHIP AND RECIPROCAL UNDERSTANDING AMONG PEOPLES 


The General Conference, 

Recalling resolution 2/11 adopted at its 
Fourth Extraordinary Session, which empha¬ 
sized that “international cultural coopera¬ 
tion is an essential factor in bringing about 
a rapprochement between men, mutual under¬ 
standing between peoples, cooperation be¬ 
tween nations and the strengthening of 
peace, if it is based on the effective recogni¬ 
tion of the equal dignity of all cultures, 
on respect for the independence and sove¬ 
reignty of all countries and non-intervention 
in their interna] affairs, and on the quest 
for reciprocity of exchanges”, 


Noting the interdependence between cul¬ 
ture and such fields as science, technology, 
education and communication. 

Guided by the proposition set forth in the 
Second Medium-Term Plan, that “the educa¬ 
tional and scientific and cultural relations 
of the peoples of the world” should make 
it possible to attain “the objectives of in¬ 
ternational peace an3 of the common wel¬ 
fare of mankind”. 

Commending the report of the Director- 
General on the implementation of resolu¬ 
tion 12.1, International Cultural and Scien¬ 
tific Cooperation, which it adopted at its 
Twenty-First Session, 
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Noting with satisfaction the growing role 
of UNESCO in the development of interna¬ 
tional cultural and scientific cooperation and 
UNESCO’s useful contribution to the streng¬ 
thening of peace, reciprocal understanding 
and trust among peoples, 

Considering the need to continue to en¬ 
hance the effectiveness of cultural and scien¬ 
tific cooperation on the basis of equality and 
muliial interest, and thereby to exert a salu- 
lary influence on the whole climate of in¬ 
ternational relations. 

Recognizing that international cooperation 
n the basis of equality and mutual inte- 
■■st in the solution of the major global pro¬ 
blems of the modern world in the fields of 
education, science, culture and information 
l^ an important component of the cstablish- 
ineiit of a new international economic order, 
Recalling the relevant standard-setting in- 
•^Iriimcnts adopted under the auspices of 
IiMESCO in its fields of competence with 
liie aim of ensuring the further development 
ol cooperation among Member States with 
1 view to achieving the goals set forth in 
the Organization’s Constitution, 

1. Invites Member States; 

(a) to encourage the development of in- 
Icrnational multilateral and bilateral rela¬ 
tions in the fields of education, science, eiil- 
liire and information as one of the impor- 
iant factors in strengthening peace, friend¬ 
ship and reciprocal understanding among 
•oiintnes and peoples; 

(b) to promote, within the framework of 
icir respective constitutional systems, the 
allcst possible continuing application of the 

standard-setting instruments and program¬ 
mes of UNESCO aimed at improving the 
policy of cultural and scientific development, 
icaffirming in a creative way the originality 
of cultures and helping to enrich them, and 
'Making better and fuller use of the latest 
achievements of science and technology in 
accordance with the needs and requirements 
of each country; 


(c) to continue the search for new and 
more effective forms of cultural and scien¬ 
tific cooperation with a view to the further 
development and enrichment of national 
cultures, the strengthening of scientific po¬ 
tential, especially that of the developing 
countries, and the strengthening of recipro¬ 
cal understanding and trust among coun¬ 
tries and peoples; 

2. Invites the Director-General- 

(a) to call upon those Member States 
which have not yet done so to take the 
necessary steps to accede to the conventions 
adopted by UNESCO iii the field of cultur¬ 
al and scientific cooperation; 

(b) to invite them likewise to draw exten¬ 
sively for guidance on the recommendations 
adopted by the General Conference in these 
fields; 

(c) to emphasize, when organizing the re¬ 
gional and international meetings planned 
in document 22C/5 approved and when im¬ 
plementing the process of regionalization, 
the opportunities thus created for the deve¬ 
lopment of cultural and scientific coopera¬ 
tion; 

(d) to feature prominently, in the books 
and periodicals published by UNESCO that 
are disseminated in circles concerned with 
education, science, culture and communica¬ 
tion in its Member Stales, the experience 
that has been acquired in the development 
of scientific and cultural cooperation, in¬ 
cluding experience acquired in the course of 
operational activities, and UNEiSCO’s stan¬ 
dard-setting activities in this connection; 

(c) to request international non-govern¬ 
mental organizations maintaining relations 
with UNESCO to step up their activities in 
connection with the application of UNESCO’s 
standard-setting instruments and program¬ 
mes concerning the development and en¬ 
richment of international cultural and scien¬ 
tific cooperation in the interests of all coun¬ 
tries and all peoples. 


INTERNATIONAL PROGRAMME FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF COMMUNICATION 


The General Conference, 

Referring to resolution 4/9. 1/3 adopted 
its Twentieth Session, in which it advo- 
ated the establishment of “new, more 
mst and more effective world information 
j'ld communication order”. 

Emphasizing that, in accordance with rc- 
''olution 4/21 adopted* at its Twenty-First 
Session, the International Programme for 
ihe Development of Communication (IPDC), 
•uiiimg to increase cooperation and assis- 
stance for the development of communication 
infrastructures and to reduce the gap be- 
iween various countries in the communica¬ 
tion field, must form part of the efforts for 
(he establishment of a new world informa¬ 
tion and communication order, 

I Recalling the Declaration on Fundamental 
rrinciples Concerning the Contribution of 


the Mass Media to Strengthening Peace and 
International Understanding, to the Promotion 
of Human Rights and to Countering Racial¬ 
ism, Apartheid and Incitement to War, 

Referring also to the declarations and 
decisions concerning information adopted at 
the Conferences of Heads of State or Go¬ 
vernment of Non-Aligned Countries, in parti¬ 
cular the Seventh Conference which was 
held in New Delhi from 5 to 12 March 1983 
and which requested “all Member States of 
UNESCO to generate the additional resour¬ 
ces required by the United Nations system 
to fully bring into being the new informa¬ 
tion and communication order, in particular 
by making their full contribution, commen¬ 
surate with their resources, to UNESCO’s 
International Programme for the Develop¬ 
ment of Communication", 
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Taking account of resolution 37/94 of the 
United Nations General Assembly, according 
lo which the International Programme for 
the Development of Communication repre¬ 
sents a significant step towards the es¬ 
tablishment of a new world information and 
coimnunication order”, 

Noting that, in pursuance of the resolu¬ 
tions of tlie UNESCO General Conference, 
the Intergovcrmneiital Council of the IPDC 
has developed basic criteria for selecting, 
approving and financing projects. 

Noting further that in order to ensure 
flexible financing and a wide variety of 
finding sources, the Intergovernmental Coun¬ 
cil has defined three ways in which contribu¬ 
tions to the financing and resources of the 
Programme can be made, namely, contribu¬ 
tions to the Special Account, contributions 
in services -and in kind, and funds-in-trust. 
Noting also that twenty-six states have 
paid conlributioiis into the IPDC account 
and that two others have pledged to do so, 
with the result that the IPDC already has 
a sum of $3,887,141 at its disposal, which 
it is using to finance its interregional and 
regional projects. 

Considering that, since its establishment, 
the IPDC has begun to play a significant 
role in the field of communication develop¬ 
ment and the international authority of its 
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programme has become firmly established.' 

Highly appreciating the practical steps ta¬ 
ken by the Director-General of UNESCO and 
the assistance he has provided in respect of 
the IPDC and the activities of the Intergo¬ 
vernmental Council, 

1. Approves the text of the first report of 
the Intergovernmental Council of the IPDC 
to the Twenty-Second Session of the Gener¬ 
al Conference of UNESCO; 

2. Expresses its gratitude to all Member 
States that have paid or pledged cwnlribu 
tions to ensure the programme's implemen¬ 
tation; 

3. Invites the other Member States of 
UNESCO, particularly the industrialized 
countries, to make a substantial financial 
contribution to the development of the 
IPDC; 

4. Invites the Director-General to continue 
to study and make known the most effective 
means of remedying the imbalance affecting 
regional and interregional exchanges of in¬ 
formation with a view to strengthening the 
bases upon which a new world information 
and communication order-seen as an evolv¬ 
ing and continuous process—conducive to a 
free flow and a wider and better balanced 
dissemination of information might be esta¬ 
blished. 


WORKING LANGUAGES OF THE ORGANIZATION 


Wider Use of the Russian Language 

The General Conference, 

Confirming resolutions 38.1, and 41.1 
adopted at its Twentieth and Twenty-First 
Sessions respectively, in which recognition 
is given to the importance of Russian as 
one of the basic means of bringing about 
international cooperation with a view to 
strengthening universal peace and mutual 
understanding among peoples and promoting 
the social, scientific and cultural progress 
of mankind. 

Taking into consideration that aknowledge 
of Russian provides broad access to a con¬ 
siderable quantity of information available 
in the world and thereby promotes fulfil¬ 
ment of UNESCO’s constitutional responsi¬ 
bilities. 

Recognizing that the fact that Russian is 
studied by tens of millions of people living 
outside the USSR provides objective evi¬ 
dence of the growing interest in that lan¬ 
guage in many countries of the world. 

Taking into account the advantageous re¬ 
sults of the growing role of the Russian 
language in UNESCO following the measu¬ 
res taken by the Director-General to imple¬ 
ment the aforementioned resolutions. 

Recalling that, in accordance with those 
resolutions, the Russian language should be 


given the status enjoyed by the more wide¬ 
ly used working languages of the Organi¬ 
zation, 

Deeming it advisable to pursue action m 
the future to expand the use of the Russian 
language in UNESCO, 

Having examined document 22C/35, 

Invites the Director-General: 

(a) lo continue effectively to promote tin' 
steady implementation of measures to ex¬ 
pand the use of the Russian language ui 
UNESCO, by using the relevant afmroprn 
tion in the Programme and Budget fur 
1984-1985; 

(b) to take the necessary measures, m 
accordance with the provisions set out m 
document 22C/5, to ensure that the Russi.ui 
language gradually attains the status of 
widely used working language of the Org^ 
nization, and, in particular; 

(i) to promote an increase in the issue 
of various UNESCO documents and publi¬ 
cations in Russian, including Sector news¬ 
letters and lists and catalogues of UNESCO 
publications; 

(ii) to continue efforts already under way 
to raise the standard of simultaneous inter¬ 
pretation from and into Russian at UNESCO 
conferences and meetings; 

(iii) to report on this question to the 
Twenty-Third Session of the General Con¬ 
ference. 



documents 
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COMMEMORATION OF THE SOOTH ANNIVERSARY 
OF "THE SONG OF IGOR'S CAMPAIGN" 


The General Conference, 

Convinced that the international comme¬ 
moration of the anniversaries of great 
events in the history and culture of diffe¬ 
rent peoples is an important contribution to 
fulfilling the objectives and tasks assigned 
to UNESCO in its Constitution in the field 
(>f cultural development and the advance- 
(jiicnt of international understanding, 

, Recalling resolution 4 351 adopted at its 
iiglitecnth Session concerning the comme¬ 
moration of the anniversaries of great per¬ 
sonalities and events which have left an im- 
piint on the development of humanity, 

Considering that the year 1985 marks the 
800th anniversary of The Song of Igor’s 
Campaign, one of ancient Russia’s greatest 
poetical works. 

Recognizing that this work has had a 
lasting influence on the development of Rus¬ 
sian literature and Slav literatures and is 


also one of the jewels of world literature, 
Noting the important part that the ideas 
of peace and humanism to which it gives 
expression have played in the shaping of 
the spiritual culture of the world, 
Considering the international renown ol 
this great literary text and the uifliicncc 
that, along with other masterpieces of an¬ 
cient literature, it continues to exert on 
world literature, 

1. Invites the scientific and cultural com¬ 
munity of the Member Stales of UNESCO 
to undertake the extensive commemoration 
of this anniversary which represents a land¬ 
mark in the history of world culture; 

2. Invites the Director-General to take a 
series of specific measures within the limits 
of the budget in document 22C/5 with re¬ 
gard to UNESCO’s participation in com¬ 
memorating the 800th anniversary of the 
writing of this masterpiece of world litera¬ 
ture. 
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SOVIET-FRENCH RELATIONS 
DURING THE GREAT PATRIOTIC WAR 

(Continued from page 81) 


the war that cooperation, thanks to the consistent position of the Soviet 
Union, helped France to restore its independence and position as a great 
power. In the 1960s and 1970s it became an important factor that enabl¬ 
ed I'rance to pursue an independent international policy»and strengthen 
security and detente on the European continent. Today, when interna¬ 
tional tensions have sharply intensified through the fault of the reac¬ 
tionary military circles in the USA, there is a growing danger to the 
security of all the nations and the whole of mankind, and the significance 
of these lessons of history has, if anything, increased many times over. 

The Soviet Union is convinced that in spite of the different approaches 
of the two countries towards some topical international problems, the 
traditions of friendship and cooperation between Soviet and French peo¬ 
ples provide solid objective prerequisites for their joint actions to avert 
the threat of nuclear war and ensure security and peace in the world. 
Any attempts to divert France from that road and draw it into the ranks 
of those who w'ant to break the foundation of detente are inimical to 
the cause of peace and the interests of France and its people. 


HEGEMONISTIC POLICY OF «VITAL INTERESTS)) 


(Continued from page 95) 


That policy is also directed against the peoples’ national liberation 
movements. It is an attempt to slow down mankind’s political and so¬ 
cial progress, to reverse its course, and prevent the peoples of the deve¬ 
loping countries from attaining political and economic liberation. That 
IS why one of the crucial tasks of all progressive forces in the world is 
not only to expose the true goals of the imperialist policy of “vitad in¬ 
terests”, but also to resist that policy in every way. 


/NAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA/WNAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA/VAAAA/V/WWWSAAAAA/WWWVAAAAA/WWVA^^ 


THE NOVOSTI PRESS AGENCY (APN| is an information Agen¬ 
cy of Soviet public organizations, whose motto is (flnforma- 
tion for Peace and International Friendship)). 


The APN publishes and circulates in 130 countries illustrated periodicals, 
newspapers, magazines (weekly, bi-weekly, monthly) in 46 foreign languages. 

the APN's publications give information about the Soviet Union's home 
and foreign policy, about the life, problems and achievements of its peoples 
in various spheres of the economy, science, culture, art, education, and sport, 
as well as its ties and cooperation with the peoples of the world. 

Read and subscribe to Novosti Press Agency publications i Subscriptions 
can be drawn at APN offices, press departments of Soviet embassies, as well 
as at firms and organizations in your country which distribute Soviet periodi¬ 
cal publications. 
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“SOCIAL SCIENCES” TO ITS READERS 
ALL OVER THE WORLD 


The Social Sciences quarterly published by the "Social Sciences Today" Edi¬ 
torial Board of the USSR Academy of Sciences in English, Spanish, German, 
French and Portuguese will 


keep you abreast 

of the latest Soviet research in all fields of social science, of the fundamental 
problems facing the world today and past human civilisation; 


ACQUAINT YOU 

■with the point of view of Soviet scientists on major problems of the social, 
political, economic, technical and cultural development of the USSR; 


with the various forms of international cooperation: 

between the USSR and the socialist countries, between the USSR and the 
developing countries, between East and West in trade, economic and other 
fields; 

and the contacts between Soviet social scientists and their colleagues in other 
countries. 


For subscriptions to "Social Sciences" apply 

to national distributors in your country dealing with V/O "Mezhdunarodnaya 
Kniga" (Moscow 121200, USSR) 


Your comments and suggestions are always welcome: 

"Social Sciences" Editorial Office address: 33/12 Arbat, 121002 Moscow, 
USSR. 







FORTY YEARS OF THE POUCY OF PEACE, 
MUTUAL UNDERSTANDING AND COOPERATION 

|40th Anniversary of the Socialist Revolution in Bulgaria] 


Petr MLADENOV, 


Member of the Political Bureau, 
CC BCP, Minister of Foreign Affairs 
People's Republic of Bulgaria 


T he history of every nation has events that powerfully propel its de¬ 
velopment. The Bulgarian people’s 13 centuries of history also fea¬ 
ture such events. But none can compare with the victory of September 9. 
1944, the day the working class, allied with the working peasantry and 
led by the Bulgarian Communist Party, carried out the socialist revolu¬ 
tion with the decisive assistance of the Soviet Army. The history of the 
Bulgarian people began developing in a new social direction. 


T he victory of the socialist revolution in Bulgaria produced radical 
changes in the objectives, principles, content and forms of its foreign 
policy. It reflected the nature of the socialist social system, its huma¬ 
nism and democracy, internationalism, and commitment to peace. This 
[lolicy was summed up in the definition given in the Programme of the 
Bulgarian Communist Party, which describes it as consistently interna¬ 
tionalist. genuinely democratic and profoundly peaceful. 

The foundations of Bulgaria’s foreign policy were laid by the great 
Bulgarian, Georgi Dimitrov. It was based on the Leninist principles test¬ 
ed by the practice of the world’s first socialist state—proletarian socia¬ 
list internationalism, and peaceful coexistence between countries with 
different social systems. The historical service of Georgi Dimitrov was 
to express the socialist essence of that policy in democratic forms which 
best met the tasks stemming from Bulgaria’s international position in 
the early years of popular rule. 

The tasks were formidable: it was necessary to take Bulgaria out of 
the international political isolation in which the fascist governments had 
put it, and to make the country an equal participant in international life. 
This demanded quick and energetic action, both domestically and inter¬ 
nationally, flexibility and firmness in defending the vital interests of 
the Bulgarian people. The Bulgarian Fatherland Front government broke 
off relations with Nazi Germany and declared war on it; it ended the 
state of war with the anti-Hitler coalition and signed an armistice with 
it; it punished those responsible for the previous antinational policy, and 
instituted democratic reforms. 

The actions of the Fatherland Front government, led by Dimitrov, 
were in accordance with the spirit and letter of the decisions of the 1945 
Crimea Conference which stressed the need to destroy the vestiges of 
nazism and fascism in Europe and allow all nations to choose the form 
of government under which they would like to live. 

I* 



However, American and British diplomacy did everything possible 
to impede or at least to retard Bulgaria in strengthening its interna¬ 
tional position. At the Potsdam Conference in 1945 the leaders of those 
two countries refused to recognize the Fatherlandi Front government 
under the pretext that it “was not sufficiently democratic”, and did not 
establish diplomatic relations with Bulgaria. At the signing of the Peace 
Treaty with Bulgaria in Paris on February 10, 194T the USA and Great 
Britain tried not only to impose burdensome and unjust financial terms 
on it, but to deprive it of part of its territory. It was they who were res¬ 
ponsible for delaying the admission of Bulgaria to the United Nations. 

The USA and Great Britain harboured their own plan^ for Bulgaria. 
They wanted to impose their own “model of democracy” on it, and make 
it a link in the cordon sanitairc which they wanted to set up around the 
Soviet Union. These plans failed miserably. 

The Bulgarian government and young Bulgarian diplomacy with¬ 
stood the test, brought their country out of international political isola¬ 
tion, and ensured it an equal and worthy place in the international com¬ 
munity. Two factors were decisive: the state was headed by Georgi Di¬ 
mitrov, a political leader of vast international experience and prestige 
who skilfully steered the Bulgarian ship between many Scyllas and 
Charybides of the period, another factor was the invaluable support of 
the Soviet Union for Bulgaria’s national interests. 

The close cooperation between Bulgarian and Soviet diplomacy dates 
back to that period. Every act of the Fatherland Front government in 
international politics was actively supported by the Soviet government. 
Every step by the Soviet Union to implement the Yalta and Potsdam 
decisions was unreservedly supported by the Bulgarian government. 

A major direction in Bulgaria’s foreign policy and diplomatic acti¬ 
vity at that time was forging and strengthening political alliance with 
the People’s Democracies. This alliance was initiated by the signing of 
bilateral treaties of friendship, cooperation and mutual assistance. 

Between October 1947 and June 1948 Bulgaria signed treaties with 
all the People’s Democracies in Europe, and with the Soviet Union. The 
role of Georgi Dimitrov who signed all these treaties must be stressed. 
He saw them as political events of paramount importance. These treaties 
countered the attempts by international reaction to rend away the Eu¬ 
ropean People’s Democracies from the Soviet Union. And they were first 
to formulate the new principles of relations between sovereign socialist 
countries—the principles of proletarian, socialist internationalism. 

The Treaty of Friendship, Cooperation and Mutual Assistance bet¬ 
ween the People’s Republic of Bulgaria and the Soviet Union was of 
particular significance. Signed in Moscow on March 18, 1948, it was 
more than another treaty between states. It crowned the centuries of 
sincere friendship between the two fraternal peoples. For the first time 
in history, Bulgaria became an ally of a great power which respected 
its state sovereignty and equality. “It is a treaty of equality,” said Di¬ 
mitrov, “a treaty based on the principles of loyalty for loyalty, friend¬ 
ship for friendship.” ‘ That treaty did a great deal to speed up the reco¬ 
very of our war-ravaged economy, the socialist restructuring of the en¬ 
tire economy, and the all-round prosperity of Bulgaria. 


T he strength and effectiveness of socialist Bulgaria’s foreign policy 
are based on the leading role of the Bulgarian ^mmunist Party. The 
foreign policy outlined by Dimitrov was developed creatively along Le¬ 
ninist lines by the Bulgarian Communist Party. 


* G. Dimitrov, Selected Works, Politizdat, 1957, Vol. 11, p. 516 (in Russian). 
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The ^ril 1956 Plenary Meeting of the Bulgarian Communist Party’s 
Central Committee ended the deformation in the Party and state policy 
as a result of the personality cult in the early 1950s, and restored the 
Leninist principles and norms of Parly life and Party politics, and map¬ 
ped out a clear strategic line in all areas of social development. Aban¬ 
doning dogmatic thinking and a dogmatic approach to foreign policy, 
the plenary meeting determined the main goals of the policy which we 
now call the April line of the Bulgarian Communist Party. This policy 
opened up new horizons and prospects for Bulgaria’s foreign policy. The 
consistent and creative application of Marxist-Lcninist principles gave 
that policy greater flexibility, vigour and initiative. 

The April plenary meeting and the Party’s April line are inseparably 
linked with the name of Todor Zhivkov, General Secretary of the Bulga¬ 
rian Communist Party Central Committee, and President of the State 
Council of the People’s Republic of Bulgaria who inspired, engineered, 
organized and directed it. His tireless, daring and creative activity em¬ 
bodies best traditions of our Party which go back to Blagoyev and 
Dimitrov. His directions and theoretical thinking have been decisive in 
shaping and asserting a substantiated and effective foreign policy for 
Bulgaria, a policy that is profoundly patriotic and at the same time con¬ 
sistently internationalist, creatively combining the invariable class fea¬ 
tures and principles of a socialist foreign policy with Bulgaria’s specific 
conditions, with the progressive traditions of the Bulgarian people, and 
with the revolutionary experience of the struggle of the Bulgarian and 
world proletariat 

Every congress ol the Bulgarian Communist Party added new ele¬ 
ments to the April foreign policy line, adapting it to the rapidly chang¬ 
ing international situation and eniiching and developing its content. 

Following the introduction of the April line, the characteristic fea¬ 
tures of new Bulgaria’s foreign policy as a socialist state became parti¬ 
cularly apparent: democracy and justice, stability and consistency, com¬ 
mitment to principle, and flexibility, dynamism and initiative. 

Through its socialist foreign policy Bulgaria has repeatedly proved 
that it can distinguish between the permanent and the temporary, can 
honour its international commitments, and reject temporary benefits 
which could result in bringing negative consequences to the country. 

The leaders of Communist Parties and government leaders of capi¬ 
talist and developing countries have repeatedly alluded to Bulgaria’s 
success in economics and social life. They are particularly impressed by 
the fact that throughout its period of socialist development, Bulgaria has 
never experienced serious political or economic upheavals This is a 
result of the consistent implementation of our Party’s Leninist April 
line. 


A t the time when the foundations of the Bulgarian socialist state were 
created, Georgi Dimitrov described Bulgarian-Soviet friendship as 
the decisive factor of Bulgaria’s present and future and the cornerstone 
of its foreign policy. ^ That course has been proved valid in the years since 
then. The Bulgarian Communist Party has unswervingly followed that 
policy. An important page in the history of Bulgarian-Soviet relations 
was opened by the April plenary meeting whose Leninist policy “made 
Bulgarian-Soviet friendship a vital issue for all the Bulgarian people, 
and at the same time a material force of our socialist development.’’ 


* G. Dimitrov, Selected Works, Vol. II, p 640 (in Russian). 





The close interaction between the BCP and the CPSU has been a pa¬ 
ramount factor in Bulgarian-Soviet relations. It was this interaction that 
made the relations between Bulgaria and the Soviet Union a vivid 
example of socialist internationalism in action. The solid foundation of 
it was the second Bulgarian-Soviet Treaty of Friendship, Cooperation 
and Mutual Absistance signed in Sofia on May 12, 1967. 

Today, Bulgarian-Soviet relations have reached a new stage. As a 
result of integration processes in the economy and defence, ideology and 
politics, science and culture, friendship and unity between the Bul¬ 
garian and Soviet peoples have greatly strengthened, and all-round co¬ 
operation between IBulgaria and the Soviet Union assumed vast propor¬ 
tions. The harmonious combination of socialist patriotism and socialist 
internationalism are part of that process. Alluding to this in hie report 
to the 11th Congress of the BCP Todor Zhivkov noted: “As regards the 
sphere of Bulgarian-Soviet relations, we can now definitely speak of 
the Bulgarian people’s qualitatively new patriotic and internationalist 
consciousness, of the emergence and establishment of a new type of 
patriotism, m which love for Bulgaria and love for the Soviet Union 
mutually complement and enrich each other, merging in one sentiment, 
one consciousness.” ® 

Bulgaria’s relations with the other socialist community countries are 
constantly expanding. The main direction of these relations is greater 
unity and cooperation in all international fields. The Bulgarian Commu¬ 
nist Party and the People’s Republic of Bulgaria are always attentive 
to developing this direction, because it reflects the objective- need for in¬ 
ternational cooperation and meets the vital interests of individual so¬ 
cialist countries and those of the socialist community as a whole. 

Life shows that the unity, cooperation and cohesion of the socialist 
countries do not emerge automatically. The purposeful and constant 
efforts of all the socialist countries arc needed to preserve and streng¬ 
then them. It should be taken into account that the forces of reaction and 
imperialism have no scruples when choosing their ways of creating a 
gulf between individual socialist countries—in the first place between the 
Soviet Union and the other socialist countries—and between the socia¬ 
list community and the communist movement in individual countries 
and on the world scale. That puts still greater demands on the collec¬ 
tive responsibility for the unity, interaction and cohesion of the socia¬ 
list countries 

This is why the People’s Republic of Bulgaria regards active parti¬ 
cipation in improving the military-political alliance between the socialist 
community countries as its major internationalist duty. In this conneq.- 
tion it attaches particular significance to the observance of the bilateral 
treaties on friendship, cooperation and mutual assistance with the so¬ 
cialist countries and of the multilateral Warsaw Treaty of 1955. The 
entire system of treaties between the socialist countries is the solid 
foundation of their political cooperation, and plays a key role in pro¬ 
moting international relations of a new type. At the same time these do¬ 
cuments guarantee Bulgaria’s freedom, independence and state sove¬ 
reignty, and reliably protect the revolutionary gains of our people. They 
are extremely significant for Bulgaria’s rapid economic development and 
for enhancing its authority and influence in the world. 

The People’s Republic of Bulgaria coordinates its foreign policy with 
the overall policy of the Warsaw Treaty countries. And we consider this 
its strong point. As Todor Zhivkov has repeatedly pointed out the more 
coordinated our policy, the stronger the position of socialism in the 
world, the more effective its influence on the world developments, and 

* T. Zhivkov, Selected Articles and Speeches, Politizdat, 1981, p. 107 (in Russian). 
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the more opportunities Bulgaria will have for furthering its national 
interests. 

The harmonious combination of national interests and international 
duties stems from the proletarian class character of the Warsaw Treaty 
Organization, and is one of its distinguishing features. This feature 
does not contradict but, on the contrary, brings new content to tlic prin¬ 
ciples of equality, independence, respect for sovereignty, non-interferen¬ 
ce in internal aflairs, etc. 

The importance of the Warsaw Treaty Organization is particularly 
great in the current situation, when the USA and some of its allies are 
openly pursuing a policy of a differentiated approach to the socialist 
countries in order to sap their cohesion and undermine the socialist 
system. “In these conditions,” said Konstantin Chernenko, ‘‘it is parti¬ 
cularly important to preserve and strengthen the solidarity of the fra¬ 
ternal socialist countries.” 

Socialist Bulgaria has been and will always be a solid link in the 
socialist community and a loyal ally of the Soviet Union and the other 
fraternal countries. 

Bulgaria is an active member of the Council for Mutual Economic 
Assistance. Economic ties within the framework of this organization 
have provided a solid foundation for our country’s rapid and stable de¬ 
velopment and a guarantee of its dynamic economic growtli. 

The establishment of the Council for Mutual Economic Assistance 
paved the way for qualitatively new economic integration, and for truly 
equal and mutually beneficial cooperation. The CMEA countries’ achieve¬ 
ments in building socialism are convincing proof of the vast opportuni¬ 
ties for cooperation and the benefits from it. Bulgaria’s record on this 
score is impressive. In 1983 our national income was 7.5 times greater, 
industrial output 12 5 times greater, engineering production 62 times 
greater, chemical production almost 45 times greater, agricultural output 
2.5 times greater, and foreign trade turnover 37 times greater than in 
1956. The socialist countries account for 80 per cent of Bulgaria’s trade 
with the CMEA countries accounting for 78 per cent of this. 

One of the advantages of CMEA as an international socialist econo¬ 
mic organization is that its basic principles of socialist internationalism, 
equality and mutual benefit help formerly backward countries (like Bul¬ 
garia once was) to develop more rapidly and approach the economic 
level of more advanced countries. 

The level of economic integration achieved creates conditions for 
more closely coordinating the entire economic policy of the CMEA 
countries. This is particularly necessary in the current situation when 
the imperialist countries are indulging in economic aggression and trade, 
credit and technological blockades of the socialist community. Aware of 
this, Bulgaria supports the decisions of the CMEA Economic Summit 
held in Moscow on June 12-14 this year, which opened new horizons for 
further socialist economic integration and the successful fulfilment of 
national economic plans. 

Our country is committed to strengthening relations with the other 
socialist countries that are not members of the Warsaw Treaty and the 
Council for Mutual Economic Assistance. 


B ulgaria is a Balkan country, regional problems naturally loom large 
in its foreign policy. In the past the Balkans were “famous” for com¬ 
plicated and sometimes dramatic contradictions and conflicts that threa- 


Pravda, March 3, 1984. 
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tened Europe and the whole world. Inter-state relations in the region 
are burdened by the fact that all the principal trends of contemporary 
political reality are represented, and that there are many problems in¬ 
herited from the past. The troubled international situation is another 
unfavourable factor. Despite this, the situation in the region is relatively 
calm. Moreover, in recent years positive trends have emerged due to the 
common efforts of the Balkan countries. 

The peaceable, principled, sincere and constructive policy of socialist 
Bulgaria has had a considerable influence. And the subjective factor— 
regular contacts and meetings between Balkan leaders—js also impor¬ 
tant. This is greatly aided by the activity of Todor Zhivkov, who has for 
decades worked tirelessly to strengthen mutual understanding and co¬ 
operation in the Balkans. There was a particularly lively response to 
his proposal for practical actions to make the Balkans a nuclear-free 
zone. The meeting of experts in Athens confirmed the relevance and 
attractiveness of the idea. Its realization would greatly encourage peace, 
security and trust not only in the Balkans but in Europe and in the rest 
of the world. 

One of the main unfavourable factors in the Balkans, is still, as it 
has always been, the policy of certain reactionary circles, notably the 
USA and some of its NATO allies, who are stepping up efforts to desta¬ 
bilize the situation in the region and play off the tSalkan countries 
against each another. “It is not the interests of the Balkan peoples,” 
said Todor Zhivkov, “but alien interests which are served by the stock¬ 
piling of nuclear and other weapons, the presence of foreign bases and 
troops, and attempts to dig up historical facts which would set us at 
odds with one another.” ® 

Bulgaria’s open foreign policy of peace creates conditions for work¬ 
ing out long-term and promising measures to promote relations of secu¬ 
rity and cooperation between the Balkan countries. This is the essence 
of the programme of developing relations with the Balkan countries 
adopted by the 12th Congress of the BCP. It envisages consistent efforts 
to improve the atmosphere of trust in the region, and to turn it into a 
region of stable detente by consistent and scrupulous observance of the 
agreements of the Final Act of the CSCE (Helsinki). Bulgaria is ready 
to sign bilateral agreements with neighbouring countries in order to 
compile a code of goodneighbourly relations, including the renunciation 
of territorial claims, and the non-use of the territories of the contracting 
parties for hostile purposes and actions against one another. Bulgaria 
is ready to expand and deepen cooperation with all Balkan states en a 
bilateral basis. As far as multilateral cooperation is concerned, our 
country is ready to continue and expand it on issues of mutual interest 
in those areas where agreement has been reached or objective conditions 
exist for it. 

As it celebrates its 40th anniversary, socialist Bulgaria has stable re¬ 
lations of cooperation with its neighbours, a fact that would have been 
inconceivable in the days before the revolution. Outlining prospects for 
further efforts in this direction Todor Zhivkov pointed out that “through 
its foreign policy in the Balkans, the People’s Republic of Bulgaria will 
continue to do everything necessary to assert peace and mutual under¬ 
standing, trust and friendship, and to promote cooperation with all Bal¬ 
kan countries and peoples.”® 


* T. Zhivkov, Selected Articles and Speeches, p. 83. 

• Ibid., p. 84. 
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R elations with the peoples of Asia, Africa and Latin America fighting 
for national freedom and political and economic independence occupy 
an important place in the foreign policy of the People’s Republic of Bul¬ 
garia. 

Our policy towards the developing world is based on Lenin’s idea of 
the alliance between socialism and the vast majority of the people in the 
colonial and oppressed countries. It is the natural extension of the inter¬ 
nationalist policy and activity of the BCP and Bulgaria towards the na¬ 
tional liberation struggle in the former colonies and semi-colonies of im¬ 
perialism, the extension of the ties and the assistance we provide to 
progressive parties and movements in their struggle for political inde¬ 
pendence. 

In today’s world, interstate relations between socialist Bulgaria and 
the newly-frcc countries are based on the objective unity of basic inte¬ 
rests in the anti-imperialist struggle, and similar or identical points of 
view on the fundamental questions of our time, such as questions of 
peace and security. They are developing on the basis of full equality, 
mutual respect for national independence, and sovereignty, and non-in¬ 
terference in internal affairs. Loyal to their revolutionary ideals and 
communist convictions, our Party and state provide disinterested moral, 
political and material assistance to the developing countries Together 
with the Soviet Union and the other countries of the socialist commu¬ 
nity, Bulgaria pursues a policy of unstinting, consistent and all-round 
assistance in their struggle against imperialism, colonialism and neoco¬ 
lonialism, racism and Zionism, for strengthening international peace 
and security, and oolitical and economic independence 

Bulgaria strongly condemns imperialism’s attempts to make the 
developing world an arena of wholesale military and political confronta¬ 
tion with the forces of progress and socialism, and to involve Asian, 
African or Latin American countries, cither directly or indirectly, in 
aggressive military-political alliances. Along with the other Warsaw 
Treaty countries we in the Political Declaration of the Prague Meeting 
of the WTO Political Consultative Committee in January 1983 reaffirm¬ 
ed that we have no intention of expanding the sphere of our alliance, 
and called on the NATO countries to renounce the spread of the sphere 
of theirs in other regions of the world. Our country w-elcomed the Soviet 
initiative on restricting naval activity and naval armaments which would 
limit the opportunities for imperialist countries to use their navies to 
interfere in the internal affairs of the developing countries and launch 
military intervention against them. 

The non-aligned movement plays a growing role in current interna¬ 
tional relations. Bulgaria thinks highly of the non-aligned countries’ 
contribution to the struggle against imperialism, colonialism and neo¬ 
colonialism, against the forces of war and aggression. We welcome the 
concrete proposals and concrete steps by the non-aligned countries to 
improve the international climate and consolidate world peace and se¬ 
curity, and to curb the arms race and promote disarmament. 

Socialist .Bulgaria supports the developing countries’ legitimate 
demands in their struggle for economic liberation from imperialism, for 
the exercise of full sovereignty over their resources and economic acti¬ 
vity, for overcoming economic backwardness and for equal participation 
in international economic cooperation. By signing the Declaration on 
the Maintenance of Peace and International Economic Cooperation 
adopted at the recent CMEA economic summit in Moscow, we reaffirmed 
our solidarity and stressed the need to step up work to restructure. In¬ 
ternationa) economic relations on a just and democratic foundation, and 
to institute a new international economic order. 
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Socialist Bulgaria is involved in extensive economic, scientific and 
technical cooperation with more than 70 developing countries in Asia, 
Africa and Latin America. Our country readily gives aid to their efforts 
to develop their economies, to overcome their backwardness and improve 
their peoples’ living standards. 

Bulgaria’s bilateral political, economic and cultural relations with 
the countries of Asia, Africa and Latin America are constantly expand¬ 
ing and deepening. Countries with progressive regimes and which pur¬ 
sue a policy of socialist orientation occupy a special place in these re¬ 
lations. Our cooperation with several these countries is, based not only 
on general democratic principles, but on Marxism-Leninism. We view 
all-round cooperation with these countries as an effective way of assert¬ 
ing and encouraging their socialist orientation, of strengthening the al¬ 
liance between socialism and the national liberation movement, and of 
consolidating its anti-imperialist potential. 

In recent years our relations with some progressive and socialist- 
oriented-countries have reached a qualitatively new level, as is reflected 
in the friendship and cooperation treaties we have signed with them. 
These treaties record the desire of the sides to promote relations of 
friendship on the basis of Marxism-Leninism and proletarian interna¬ 
tionalism. 

Our country is doing everything it can to extend relations with those 
developing countries which have embarked on the capitalist road. We 
support their efforts to consolidate their national independence and re¬ 
sist imperialism, and we are expanding mutually beneficial contacts with 
them. 

Bulgaria’s active and equal cooperation with the countries of Asia, 
Africa and Latin America strengthens the anti-imperialist front against 
the forces of reaction and aggression. 

Peaceful coexistence is the principle to which Bulgaria is always com¬ 
mitted in its relations with the capitalist countries. Despite the present 
international tensions, socialist Bulgaria continues to maintain these re¬ 
lations on the basis of equality and mutual benefit, as long as there is 
respect for independence and sovereignty and all the principles and 
norms of contemporary international law. Life shows that these rela¬ 
tions serve the interests of cooperating countries, as well as the inte¬ 
rests of world peace and security. 

Bulgaria consistently favours an end to discriminatory restrictions 
and the improvement of trade and economic relations between the so¬ 
cialist and capitalist countries. It adheres firmly and consistently to the 
socialist community’s foreign policy of peace aimed at reducing mili¬ 
tary-political confrontation and giving new stimuli to detente. 


I n our country, the fight for peace is part of state policy enshrined 
in the Constitution. The Constitution of the People’s Republic of Bul¬ 
garia proclaims that each of its citizens must contribute to the preser¬ 
vation and strengthening of peace. Incitement to war and war propa¬ 
ganda are prohibited, and punishable as grave crimes against peace and 
humanity. The People’s Assembly of Bulgaria passed the Law on the 
Defence of Peace in 1950. 

As we look back today on the path we have travelled, we are pleased 
to note the wide recognition accorded to Bulgaria as an active advocate 
of peace, security and cooperation. Any infringement of the democratic 
principles of international relations, any act of violence or injustice, any 
attempts to impede the objective trends of development and communica¬ 
tion between states arc strongly condemned by our country, which is 
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always doing what it can to preserve world peace and assert the prin¬ 
ciple of peaceful coexistence between countries with different social 
systems. This is the objective to which socialist Bulgaria gears its 
foreign policy in the Balkans, the development of its bilateral relations 
with the capitalist countries, its generous assistance to the struggle for 
national and social progress, its participation in socialist community’s 
joint actions and initiatives, and its activity at the UN and other inter¬ 
national organizations. Todor Zhivkov had every reason to say that 
“there is no area of international life to which our country does not 
make its worthy contribution in the interests of peace, cooperation and 
mutual understanding.” 

Socialist Bulgaria was directly involved in all the preparatory phases 
leading up to the Conference on Security and Cooperation in Europe. 
Following the signing of the Final Act of the Helsinki Conference on 
August 1, 1975, it made the realization of the accords its foreign policy 
priority. 

The Helsinki process is a considerable achievement in the struggle 
for more democratic international relations. This is why Bulgarian diplo¬ 
macy has made so great contribution to the follow-up dialogue in Bel¬ 
grade and Madrid, in Bonn and Valletta, in Montreux and Athens, and 
at the Stockholm Conference on Confidence- and Security-Building Mea¬ 
sures and Disarmament in Europe The comprehensive proposals put 
forward at the forum by the Soviet Union and other socialist countries 
attracted universal interest around the world. The implementation of 
those measures would greatly reduce the danger of nuclear war and 
improve the polit>cal situation in Europe. 

Bulgaria sees continued peaceful dialogue as the way to ensuring 
the basic human right—the right to life. The need to protect that right 
lends particular urgency to the current international situation, in which 
the opponents of detente, especially the militarist circles in the USA and 
their NATO allies, are doing everything they possibly can to torpedo 
detente by consciously lowering the threshold of risk and increasing the 
threat of the use of nuclear weapons, and arc imposing a new and ex¬ 
tremely dangerous round in the arms race in the attempt to revive the 
cold war at any cost. The USA is again trying to unite all the impe¬ 
rialist forces under its leadership as it did in the 1950s, and to set them 
against real socialism and the world revolutionary process. Instead of 
peaceful competition in conditions of peaceful coexistence, Washington 
and NATO are imposing competition in the military sphere which con¬ 
sumes colossal material and manpower resources every hour. Instead 
of encouraging general security in accordance with the principles ex¬ 
pressed in a vivid and concentrated form in the Final Act of the Con¬ 
ference on Security and Cooperation in Europe, they are imposing their 
ideas of “international peace”, making practical moves towards dange¬ 
rously destabilizing the situation in Europe and the world. 

The USA failed to follow the example of the USSR, which committed 
itself not to be the first to use nuclear weapons. On the contrary, it has 
not concealed the fact that its military-political doctrine is based on the 
possibility of a first nuclear strike. The present US Administration is 
going ahead with its plans of extending the arms race to outer space 
and of creating still more destructive weapons systems. The USA is de¬ 
liberately sabotaging dialogue at all disarmament forums. 

The current complex international situation gives new relevance to 
the behests of that great son of the Bulgarian people, Georgi Dimitrov, 
an eminent theoretician and organizer of the popular front against fa¬ 
scism, aggression and war. As in the 1930s, when fascism threatened 


^ T. Zhivkov, Selected Articles and Speeches, p. 431. 
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the free existence of all nations, the threat to peace is today a threat to 
the entire human race; this threat to peace demands the creation of a 
global antiwar front uniting all peace forces and movements. Aggres¬ 
sion must be strongly resisted in all its open and hidden forms and ma¬ 
nifestations. 

Addressing the National Party Conference in March 1984 Todor 
Zhivkov said; “We arc optimists. We arc doing and will do everything 
we can to bring the world back to detente and cooperation.” This opti¬ 
mism is based on the knowledge of the objective laws of social develop¬ 
ment, on the inseparable link between the life of nations and interna¬ 
tional relations, as unprecedented antiwar movement demonstrates. This 
optimism is based on the fact that more and more political and public 
figures and scholars in the West are aware that there is no reasonable 
alternative to detente. 

Our optimism is based on the confidence in our own strength and the 
might of Teal socialism. In the name of peace the socialist community 
countries will not allow the balance of forces to be changed in favour of 
imperialism, in favour of war. The government of the People’s Republic 
of Bulgaria has categorically declared that in the wake of the deployment 
of new American medium-range nuclear missiles in certain West Euro¬ 
pean countries which began last year, it considers retaliatory measures 
to be necessary, timely and justified in terms of the security of the so¬ 
cialist countries and of peace in Europe. 

Convinced of the vital importance of peaceful coexistence for the fu¬ 
ture of the world and of human civilization, the People’s Republic of 
Bulgaria and the other socialist countries will together continue to up¬ 
hold this principle and seek to end the senseless squandering of mate¬ 
rial, intellectual and labour resources on the arms race. In the Prague 
Political Declaration of the Political Consultative Committee of the War¬ 
saw Treaty Member Countries (January 1983), the statement of the 
socialist countries’ leaders in Moscow (June 1983), the Declaration of 
the CMEA Member Countries on the Maintenance of Peace and Inter¬ 
national Economic Cooperation (June 1984) and all their collective do¬ 
cuments, the socialist countries call for broad international cooperation, 
and offer a comprehensive programme of measures to curb the arms race 
and initiate effective disarmament. 

The People’s Republic of Bulgaria and the other fraternal countries 
will continue to exert efforts to implement the peace initiatives and pro¬ 
posals of the Soviet Union and the other Warsaw Treaty countries^ on 
the gradual reduction of nuclear confrontation in Europe until the con¬ 
tinent is free of nuclear weapons, both medium-range and tactical; on 
the banning and destruction of all types of nuclear weapons and, as a 
first step towards this, a freeze on nuclear arsenals; on having all the 
nuclear powers assume a commitment not to be the first to use nuclear 
weapons; on the elaboration and observance of a code of behaviour for 
nuclear powers; on banning the militarization of outer space, the use of 
force in and from outer space against the earth; on banning chemical weap¬ 
ons; on the Warsaw Treaty and NATO states concluding a treaty on mu¬ 
tual non-use of military force and the maintenance of relations of peace; 
on freezing and gradual reducing military spending. 

The process of detente is alive, its roots are deep and every act of 
realism, goodwill and constructiveness may provide new stimuli for 
preventing the international situation from deteriorating further and the 
world from sliding towards nuclear death. The main thing is to con¬ 
sistently and determinedly fight for restructuring international relations 
on a democratic basis. The beginning of the 1980s has shown that if this 

(Continued on page 48) 
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T he present period, which sets the background for Czechoslovak foreign 
policy, totally confirms the conclusion made by the 16th CPC Congress 
that “the 1980s are definitely not going to be an easy period”.' The 
General Secretary of the CPC Central Committee, President of the Czecho¬ 
slovak Socialist Republic Gustav Husak, has given a clear assessment 
and analysis of the current situation, emphasizing that “the responsibility 
for the current dangerous international situation rests with American 
imperialism which has launched a new stage in the arms race in its 
effort to change the equilibrium that has taken shape, to halt progressive 
developments in the world, and to dictate its will and impose its patterns 
on other nations”. 

The aggravation of the international situation is manifested in a whole 
number of actions by the West which threaten peace and international 
security. These include the deployment of new American nuclear missiles 
in Western Europe, which rendered meaningless the Soviet-American 
talks in Geneva on nucler arms limitation in Europe and strategic arms 
limitation and reduction. This is combined with the escalation of psycho¬ 
logical warfare against socialism and progress. The world has witnessed 
an American invasion of Grenada, an undeclared war waged against 
Nicaragua, and brazen threats against Cuba. The situation in Lebanon 
remains precarious, and the United States’ interference gives it the 
character of far-reaching imperialist conspiracy against the legitimate 
interests of the nations of the Middle East. The same is true of the overt 
support the United States gives to the South African racists’ actions 
against Angola and other African countries. 

Effective measures are required to frustrate the dangerous actions of 
imperialism and reaction. This task is promoted by the proposals the 
26th CPSU Congress advanced for strengthening peace and achieving 
disarmament,’ and bj the peace initiatives contained in statements of 
Soviet leaders, in joint documents of the Warsaw Treaty member states, 
in particular—the Prague Deelaration of the Warsaw Treaty Political 
Consultative Committee, the Joint Statement of Party and government 
leaders of seven socialist countries issued in Moscow in June 1983, and 
also in the communique of meetings of the Warsaw Treaty Committee 
of Foreign Ministers, of which the latest was held this April in Budapest. 

' The I6th Congress of the Communist Party of Czechoslovakia, Politizdat. 1982, 
p. 72 (in Russian). 
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T he Communist Party of Czechoslovakia, the Federal government and 
the entire nation consider the pursuance and development of the 
Peace Programme set forth by the CPSU to be a reliable and effective 
means of resolving the most urgent and vital international problems of 
our time. At the same time, they regard it as a concentrated expression 
of the Czechs’ and Slovaks’ own interests and aspirations. This is the 
basis of our confidence in the reliability of Czechoslovakia’s defence 
against the background of the military-strategic and political situation 
that took shape last fall owing to the deployment of new US medium- 
range nuclear missiles in some West European countries. Like other 
fraternal countries, we have repeatedly, at all forums, warned against 
that irresponsible step by the United States and its NATO allies. We 
eniplia.size(i our determination not to allow the military-strategic equilib¬ 
rium to be upset, or the defence and security of the socialist community 
to be jeopardized. We have publicly declared that we cannot be indiffer¬ 
ent to the deployment of new American first-strike missiles in Europe. 
This fundamental position was formulated in the decision taken by the 
Presidium of the Central Committee of our Party on 24 October 1983. 
Underlying it is the necessity and inevitability of countermeasures to 
ensure the defence capability of Czechoslovakia and the entire socialist 
community, and to maintain world peace. 

Since the United States has responded to none of our initiatives on 
nuclear arms limitation in Europe, since it ignored the warning about 
retaliatory measures and has begun deploying its missiles, we, after ar¬ 
rangements with the Soviet government, had to begin setting up opera¬ 
tional-tactical missile systems on our territory, similar to the way it was 
done in the GDR. These arc measures that adequately compensate for 
the heightened danger we arc confronted with, and serve as a due coun¬ 
terweight to the continuing deployment of US and NATO nuclear arms 
on the European continent. Our moans of warfare will be just as effective 
as the new American medium-range missiles, and will bring to naught 
the advantage of short flight to the target for which the NATO leaders 
so greatly cherish the Pershing 2 missiles. Our measures are implemen¬ 
ted, and will be in the future, at the rate and scale conforming to the 
actions of the NATO countries. Those bent on recklessly playinft with a 
first nuclear strike “monopoly” should in all earnest reckon with the fact 
that their missile adventure will not pass without a crushing retaliatory 
strike. 

Our citizens have responded to the defence countermeasures jyith 
understanding. This is natural, because the people of Czechoslovakia, 
with their experience of two devastating wars in this century, cannot 
remain indifferent to the heightening danger of war. While the using of 
modern nuclear weapons would mean a catastrophe for Europe as a 
whole, it would spell twice that for our densely populated territory with 
its close urban, and industrial and transport network. Therefore, we can¬ 
not allow ourselves to be caught off-balance, or to remain unprepared, 
especially since the flight of American missiles from the near-by West 
German town of Mutlangen would take just a dozen seconds or so. 

The countermeasures taken by our countries have prevented the United 
States and NATO from gaining military-strategic superiority, and under¬ 
mined the very concept of a “limited nuclear war” in Europe. Therefore, 
already today, we can affirm that the United States has failed in this 
matter. The advantage it could gain from the first ndblear strike has been 
neutralized in time. 

In initiating the missile deployment, Washington only increased the 
threat of a nuclear war and intensified mistrust among the states, in¬ 
cluding its West European allies. It is only natural that in Western 
Europe, particularly in the countries receiving the missiles, people are 
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seriously concerned about these developments, for their countries thereby 
offer targets—and, besides, at rather close range. The governments that 
have agreed to go along with NATO’s “double decision” and are under 
strong pressure from the United States, find themselves in difficult straits 
with the West European antimissile movement. A case in point is the 
Netherlands, where the missile issue has kept the government and par¬ 
liament on the brink of crisis. 

Contradictions are increasing within the North Atlantic Pact, and the 
United States is trying to somehow block up the fissures. This was borne 
out by a recent meeting of the NATO Council held in Washington. Efforts 
continue to get the American pressure on Western Europe eased. Suffice 
it to recall Helmut Schmidt’s plan for a reorganization in NATO, Fran¬ 
cois Mitterrand’s actions to shore up the Western European Union, and 
Leo Tindenians’ proposal stemming from the “Harmel Doctrine” of 1967. 
The common denominator is that they all are seeking an effective mecha¬ 
nism of consultations under which the USA must coordinate its foreign 
policy actions with its allies, rather than take unilateral decisions and 
face the West European partners in NATO with a fait accompli. Many 
West European countries fear that the USA might use its new missiles to 
strengthen its control over their relations with socialist countries. 

The deployment of the new American missiles arc a reality that has 
brazen'y entered into our life. It is this difficult period that emphasizes 
the importance of our alliance with the Soviet Union, which is fully 
aware of its responsibility before all peoples for the preservation and con¬ 
solidation of peace. Konstantin Chernenko, General Secretary of the CC 
CPSU, Chairman of the Presidium of the USSR Supreme Soviet, reaffir¬ 
med this in his speech at the Hammer and Sickle Steel Mill on April 29 
1984; “We are not imposing our ideology or our social system on anybo¬ 
dy. Nor do we need foreign lands. The Soviet Union sincerely proposes the 
sole path to follow, the path of peaceful coexistence, the path of mutually 
beneficial international cooperation.” Further, addressing himself to the 
USA and its NATO allies, he stated: “Arms reduction means really mu¬ 
tual reduction. Elimination of nuclear weapons really means elimination 
on both sides. If the USA and NATO agree to it, we will not remain on 
the sidelines.” ^ 

It is our feeling in Czechoslovakia that had the Washington leaders 
genuinely been looking for an honest and constructive dialogue with the 
USSR, their peace rhetoric, so abundant lately, should have been followed 
by down-to-earth and concrete proposals and a change in their unrealistic- 
ally unyielding policy. Unfortunately, nothing of the kind has so far 
occurred. There are no new ideas, or at least any sign of a political 
shift in the West—either on the issue of nuclear weapons in Europe, or 
at the Vienna talks on mutual reduction of arms and armed forces in 
Central Europe, to which Czechoslovakia is a party. The current peace 
rhetoric ringing from Washington shows not the slightest sign of any 
intention to add practical steps to the peace phrases. Although the phra¬ 
seology has somewhat changed, the policy is still the same. 


T he USA’s*ambiguous policy makes one doubt the sincerity and purpose 
of its calls for a dialogue. The USA’s assurances that it wants dialo¬ 
gue should be confirmed by concrete steps that would promote the 
international climate in which the dialogue could be confidently resumed. 
Yet we can in no way trust their gambling with issues involving the 
preservation of peace and prevention of nuclear war. As past experience 
indicates, such calculations are rather dangerous. A mere change in tone 


^ Pravda, Apr. 30, 1904. 
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of formulation of the statements by present American officials is, of 
course, not enough to give a new impetus to detente. 

In this connection Czechoslovakia holds the view that every govern¬ 
ment should actively work for relations of fruitful international coopera¬ 
tion. The only thing this requires is goodwill. It is therefore necessary that 
political leaders in the West return in all responsibility to those relations 
of the recent past when common sense prevailed. It is necessary that they 
understand the imperatives of the times, overcome conservative patterns, 
and discard obsolete cold war dogmas. 

A way out should be sought in an honest dialogue based on the prin¬ 
ciple of equality and equal security, and directed at achieving specific 
accords. There are still conditions for that. This was clearly borne out 
in the course of the meetings in Moscow that Konstantin Chernenko and 
other Soviet leaders had with their counterparts from many socialist, ca¬ 
pitalist and developing countries in the early half of 1984. These talks 
were a rellcction of the fact that despite all the obstacles, political real¬ 
ism has always been the most correct approach to international problems. 

Calls for a dialogue are being voiced in various parts of Europe, both 
in the NATO countries and neutral and non-aligned countries. Leaders of 
Yugoslavia, Austria, Canada and Norway, who visited Prague this year, 
spoke in favour of an East-West dialogue. We welcome the idea. But we 
do not want dialogue for the sake of dialogue with the only aim of show¬ 
ing the world and one’s own people that talks can be carried with social¬ 
ist countries, including nuclear arms talks now that American missiles 
are being deployed. A dialogue must be honest and businesslike, per¬ 
meated with a genuine political will to settle the major problems associated 
with reducing the nuclear danger on the principle of equality and equal 
security. This principle should not be dissolved in demands for a resump¬ 
tion of Soviet-American talks without first eliminating the cause of their 
cessation. 

An honest and businesslike approach to settling topical problems on 
our continent and in the world in general should also be employed at the 
Conference on Confidence- and Security-Building Measures and Disarma¬ 
ment in Europe, now being held in Stockholm. Czechoslovakia participates 
in it in the hope that the Conference will make a significant contribution 
to detente and help extend detente to the military sphere. The Czechoslo¬ 
vak Socialist Republic seeks in every way to promote a constructive 
discussion at the Stockholm forum so that it can achieve positive results. 

However, we entertain no illusions that the Stockholm Conference will 
run smoothly, with no problems. This is evidenced by the polarizatign of 
views taking place there now. On the one hand, the socialist countries 
have made meaningful proposals for an agreement, based on the principle 
of equality and equal concern for the security interests of all participating 
states. On the other, the USA and some NATO countries have attempted 
to reduce the very concept of confidence building and security to a few 
purely technical measures. 

Yet it should be noted that, as the first months of the Conference in¬ 
dicate, the world’s dangerous sliding to a nuclear catastrophe can be 
stopped. 

Along with its allies, Czechoslovakia has expressed itself in Stockholm 
in favour of important military-political endeavours. In the first place, we 
propose a Treaty on the Mutual Renunciation of the Use of Armed Force 
and on the Maintenance of Relations of Peace Between the Member States 
of the Warsaw Treaty and the Member States of NATO. This proposal 
was put forward by the Prague Meeting of the Warsaw Treaty Political 
Consultative Committee. 

We are convinced that in the prevailing situation of strained interna¬ 
tional relations, the very beginning of talks on this Treaty would un- 
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doubtedly signal that there is goodwill in a quest for ways to avert the 
danger of war, a shift towards detente and peace. The proposal on the 
Treaty convincingly specifies the ban on the use or threat of force con¬ 
tained in the Charter of the United Nations. It elaborates on this in the 
way the Charter envisaged it to be done in the future. Thereby it makes 
concrete the mandate of the Stockholm Conference, proposing that the 
states commit themselves to refrain from the use or threat of force in 
their relations with one another. 

In our opinion, the core of the Treaty could be the proposal the War¬ 
saw Treaty member states made to the NATO countries not to be the 
first to use nuclear or conventional weapons against each other or third 
countries. This commitment should be complemented with specific others, 
aimed at averting the danger of surprise attack, at strengthening mutual 
confidence and at conducting negotiations on arms limitation and on dis¬ 
armament on the basis of equality and equal security. 

The proposed Treaty can be developed much further; there are no re¬ 
strictions on it in this sense. The present formulation already provides for 
the commitment not only to refrain from the first use of armed force, but 
to actively cooperate on the major problems of strengthening internation¬ 
al security, and also for the commitment to develop peaceful relations. 

On the whole, the Treaty \\ould establish the basis for working out 
safeguards against military clash, maintaining peaceful relations between 
the participants of both groups and further developing peaceful coopera¬ 
tion among all nations, since it would be open to other nations, not only 
European. 

Thus, we are dealing with a far-reaching proposal which, if imple¬ 
mented, would consolidate confidence and stability. It is from this view¬ 
point that its adoption would contribute to the realization of the Helsinki 
accords. Indeed, the non-use of force is the basic condition for eliminat¬ 
ing suspicion and initiating detente in the military sphere. 

Bilateral consultations between Warsaw Treaty member states and 
many NATO countries have helped achieve a better understanding of this 
proposal. Our rather detailed explanation and convincing arguments were 
in most cases received with deep interest. Our Western partners expres¬ 
sed various views and considerations. This confirmed the necessity of a 
more elaborate dialogue on the Treaty. In order to achieve progress, mul¬ 
tilateral consultations arc needed with the Warsaw Treaty member states 
and NATO countries and all other European countries concerned taking 
part. And it is this that is suggested in the Warsaw Treaty appeal ad¬ 
dressed to NATO concerning a Treaty on the Mutual Renunciation of the 
Use of Armed Force and on the Maintenance of Relations of Peace. The 
appeal was presented by the Hungarian Foreign Ministry to the ambas¬ 
sadors of NATO countries in Budapest early this May. Indeed, it is at a 
multilateral forum that the views of each participant can be discussed in 
detail, and all proposals and approaches both to the very idea of a Trea¬ 
ty and to its specific clauses can be collectively assessed. The experience 
of a whole number of bilateral forums where complicated problems of 
European security have been discussed convincingly corroborates this. 

The Stockholm Conference is one such forum, and there we have 
expressed our*belief that a pledge by all nuclear countries, following the 
example of the Soviet Union, not to use nuclear weapons first could be a 
rather important step towards saving the continent from nuclear war. Our 
proposals for a freeze on and reduction of military spending serve the 
same ends. Preventing the military threat from growing dangerously 
could also be facilitated by the creation of nuclear-free zones and corri¬ 
dors, a measure already suggested in various parts of the world. A treaty 
banning tests and deployment of any type of weapons in outer sp'ace 
would be of no less importance. A great deal can be achieved in improv- 
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ing the international situation and reducing the danger of war through 
the implementation of the major Soviet initiatives suggested by Kon¬ 
stantin Chernenko, among them, the codification of relations among nucle¬ 
ar powers. 


G iven Europe’s dense population, the elimination of chemical weapons 
would no doubt be of great importance for confidence and security. The 
gradual creation of zones free of chemical weapons is viewed as a step 
in this direction, and this was stipulated in the latest major proposal of 
the Warsaw Treaty members to the NATO countries in January 1984. We 
suggest that a meeting of authorized representatives be arranged to dis¬ 
cuss it before the end of this year. The importance of the proposal can be 
seen from the broad international response it has received, and also from 
the fact that most Western countries do not reject it overtly, although they 
try to belittle it under various pretexts. In this sense, the most striking 
example is the so-called new American initiative that US Vice-President 
George Bush brought to Geneva in April 1984. 

The United States, which for over eight years had rejected any pro¬ 
posal on chemical arms control and in 1980 frustrated the talks on this 
issue, has now presented itself as an advocate of a ban on the weapons 
of “quiet death”, as George Bush put it in Geneva. Does this indicate an 
awareness in Washington of the danger inherent in US plans with regard 
to chemical weapons and American determination to Seek their liquida¬ 
tion? In no way. Bush himself made it absolutely clear in Geneva that the 
USA was not going to renounce the intensive development of its arsenal 
which today comprises the world’s largest stocks of combat chemicals, in 
excess of 150,000 tons and 3 million units of ammunition. Nor was the 
long-term programme of “chemical rearmament”, worth over $10 billion, 
suspended. Therefore, we cannot assess the new American initiative as 
other than an obvious manoeuvre intended to cover dangerous actions 
with pretty phrases. 

The fact that can, however, be viewed as positive is the certain shift 
that has occurred in the chemical weapons issue, to wit, that a Chemical 
Arms Committee has been set up in Geneva with a clear mandate to 
stark work on a draft convention. At its meetings, concrete agreements 
have already been reached on the contents of the convention, its basic 
formulations, the national means of controlling its observance, on the 
system of consultations and cooperation, the verification process and 
international control of the destruction of chemical weapons stockpiles. 
The Czechoslovak delegation made a considerable contribution to the 
achievement of these accords. 

Czechoslovakia is ready to support any other measures to strengthen 
confidence and security if they really help reduce the threat of military 
confrontation. 

For example, the commitment of prior notification of major ground for¬ 
ce exercises has fully proved its value. Other useful measures suggested 
include the restriction of the numbers of troops taking part in the ma¬ 
noeuvres, pxior notification of large armed forces redeployments, and prior 
notification of major air force and naval exercises in and around Europe. 
These proposals have been officially tabled in Stockholm by the Soviet 
delegation. 


P articipation in international organizations is an especially important 
aspect of the Czechoslovak foreign policy of curbing the arms race 
and achieving disannament. This refers principally to the United Nations, 
which we regard as important mechanism for putting into practice the 
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principles of peaceful coexistence between states with different social 
systems. Czechoslovakia is active there not only in pursuing the concer¬ 
ted policy of the socialist community countries and supporting the im¬ 
portant proposals on disarmament made by the Soviet Union and other 
socialist countries, but also in contributing to the cause by its own ini¬ 
tiatives. 

On our proposal, the UN in 1979 adopted a Declaration on Interna¬ 
tional Cooperation to Achieve Disarmament. Because the significance of 
this document grew with time, at the 36th General Assembly (in 1981) 
we proposed a draft resolution on international cooperation for disarma¬ 
ment, which called for the implementation of the Declaration. A year 
later, at the 37th General Assembly, the Czechoslovak delegation proposed 
an amended resolution directed against the imperialist and militarist 
policy of Western powers, above all the United States. Our undoubted 
success was that despite the opposition of a whole number of Western 
countries, that initiative, just as our preceding one, was passed by a 
majority vote. 

Another two Czechoslovak draft resolutions on the limitation of the 
arms race and achievement of disarmament were passed by the 38th Ge¬ 
neral Assembly in 1983. The resolution on international cooperation for 
disarmament emphasized the topicality of proposals designed to prevent 
the use of force on a global or regional scale. It also contained an appeal 
to all governments to work for ending the arms race. The other resolu¬ 
tion, which dealt with the activities of international organizations in the 
field of disarmament, positively assessed the work of these organizations, 
and called for expanding it. 

An encouraging fact is the endorsement by the 38th General Assembly 
of initiatives put forward by socialist countries, especially such topical 
resolutions on the non-use of nuclear weapons, on the prevention of 
nuclear war, on a nuclear weapons freeze and on the prevention of the 
nuclear arms race in outer space. The incorporation of these proposals 
into official contractual documents at the Geneva Conference on Disar¬ 
mament would undoubtedly help reduce the threat of nuclear war and 
curb the arms race. 

In this connection, special attention in Czechoslovak foreign policy is 
given to the decision by the General Assembly to convene m Geneva in 
1985 the 3rd conference to review results of the Treaty on the Non-Proli¬ 
feration of Nuclear Weapons. As a member of the preparatory committee, 
Czechoslovakia intends to chair at one of the conference sessions. At 
the 39th General Assembly which opened this September, Czechoslovakia 
is going to work out actively for curbing the arms race, including that 
in conventional weapons. 

The adoption by the UN of a Czechoslovak-sponsored resolution on 
youth rights meant in practice the endorsement of the socialist concept 
of human rights as applied to young people. At the same time, it has 
exercised considerable inffluence on the preparations for International 
Youth Year which the UN has proclaimed for 1985. Along with other so¬ 
cialist countries, Czechoslovakia proposed a relevant resolution which po¬ 
inted out the danger stemming from international terrorism. 

Our main goal at the Vienna talks on mutual reduction of armed forces 
and arms in Central Europe remains rapid achievement of a radical 
reduction of both troops and arms. To this end, the socialist countries 
tabled on February 17, June 23, 1983, a package of proposals which on a 
basis of compromise retains and develops all the achievements made at 
the talks since 1973. We therefore have every reason to expect that the 
West will change its position of stangnaiion, display a constructive appro¬ 
ach and respond in a businesslike way to these proposals. The NATO 
countries’ approach to the problem of armed forces and arms reduction 
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has in the recent period undergone no essential change and is focused, 
although in a modified way, on numerical data. It ignores the issues of 
arms reduction, restriction of air force strength and reduction of military 
activity in Central Europe; at the same time this approach increasingly 
emphasizes demands for disproportionate attendant measures. Thus, the 
West has not in the least foregone its attempts to gain unilateral military 
advantages at the expense of the socialist countries. 

Today, the situation remains volatile in many regions which are in 
the centre of attention of Czechoslovak foreign policy. was pointed out 
at the 38th UN General Assembly that the reactionary forces in the Midd¬ 
le East, southern Africa, Latin America and other areas take their guid¬ 
ance from some Western governments. In this connection, when conflict 
situations are discussed at international forums, Czechoslovakia will con¬ 
tinue to insist on strict observance of the Charter of the United Nations, 
and demand that the imperialist powers, above all the USA, abandon their 
unfounded claims to various kinds of spheres of influence. An important 
aspect of Czechoslovak foreign policy in the coming period will be, as 
before, support for the just struggle against racism and apartheid in the 
South of Africa, the struggle for the complete liberation and independen¬ 
ce of Namibia, support for the Palestinians’ right to a free homeland and 
for a peaceful settlement in the Middle East, and also support for the 
courageous struggle by the peoples of Central Arherica and the Caribbean 
basin for their legitimate right to free and independent development wit¬ 
hout foreign interference. 

Bilateral relations remain an organic part of Czechoslovakia’s foreign 
policy. The positive results it has achieved in its relations with individual 
countries arc based primarily on personal contacts, consultations and talks 
between heads of state and leaders of government, political parties, par¬ 
liaments and public organizations. Last year, for example, there were four 
important meetings and talks held on the presidential level, and 12 visits 
and talks on the level of the Chairman of the Federal Assembly of Cze¬ 
choslovakia. The Chairman of the government had meetings and talks 
with counterparts from seven countries, and the Foreign Minister from 
15 countries—that in addition to dozens of meetings at the United Na¬ 
tions, in Madrid and Stockholm. 

A5 for the further successful development of bilateral relations, there 
is a clearcut direction in Czechoslovak foreign policy, emphasized in the 
resolution of the November 1983 Plenary Meeting of the CPC Central 
Committee; ‘'In the future, all our plans and prospects will, as before, be 
based on the friendship, alliance and all-round cooperation with the Soviet 
Union and the other fraternal socialist countries. In our joint effort to 
consolidate our defences and develop socialist economic integration, in coor¬ 
dinating our foreign policies, closely cooperating in all fields and strengt¬ 
hening fraternal ties, the international unity and cohesion of our com¬ 
munity, we shall enhance our common strength and prestige.” ® 

The implementation of this Czechoslovak foreign policy task acquires 
exceptionally great significance in the context of the growing nuclear 
missile threat. It is with this in mind that a number of measures are 
being taken within the framework of our active participation in the expand¬ 
ing cooperation with other Warsaw Treaty member countries, in coordinat¬ 
ing our foreign policies, and implementing the decisions of the WTO 
Political Consultative Committee, CMEA and the Committee of Foreign 
Ministers. The same applies to Czechoslovakia's contribution to the com¬ 
mon political-ideological offensive against bourgeois propaganda which 
amounts to psychological warfare that serves imperialism"’s obvious in¬ 
tentions of dividing the socialist countries and undermining their unity with 
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its ’’differentiated policy”. Naturally, this task is closely linked to Czecho¬ 
slovakia’s active participation in the qualitative development of economic 
cooperation among the socialist countries, especially through consistent 
implementation of the decisions of the Economic Summit Conference of 
the CMEA Member States. 


e in Czechoslovakia have a high opinion of the non-aligned movement 
* * which IS assuming a constantly increasing role in the present preca¬ 
rious international situation. We regard it as an active participant in 
the struggle to improve the international situation, to end the arms race, 
and to establish lasting peace and peacefully settle international conflicts. 
The decisions of the Seventh Non-Aligned Conference of Heads of State 
or Government of Non-Aligned Countries in New Delhi have evoked a 
positive response in Czechoslovakia. Our country will continue in its 
foreign policy to promote the prestige of the non-aligned movement, above 
all in its active struggle for peace and against imperialism and nuclear 
war. We set ourselves the task of further strengthening contacts with the 
countries in the movement, both through bilateral relations and through 
participation in international organizations and major world forums. 

Our relations with capitalist countries bear the imprint of the general 
deterioration of the inlernational climate. However, even in this situation, 
Czechoslovakia has not abandoned its objective of developing relations 
With countries belonging to a different .social system, relations based on 
peaceful coexistence and equitable and mutually advantageous coopera¬ 
tion. In accordance with the Final Act of the Helsinki Conference, we 
shall continue to work to overcome the dangerous international tension 
and to develop detente. Of course, we shall develop our relations with 
the West primarily where the other side displays a readiness and will for 
it, and a realistic approach. 

The new political situation that has evolved since the deployment of 
new American nuclear missiles in Western Europe is bound to weigh 
upon our political contacts with the countries that initiated or concented 
to this step. Equally logical is the conclusion that there will be more 
favourable conditions for a dialogue with those developed capitalist coun¬ 
tries that speak against the new American missiles or refuse to have 
them deployed. 

The Czechoslovak Socialist Republic stands for peaceful coexistence. 
Czechoslovak foreign policy has always been characterized by the desire 
for political dialogue between East and West, and we are not abandon¬ 
ing this principle. 


C zechoslovak foreign policy faces rather complicated tasks today. Or, 
rather, our entire era is complicated. Neverthefess, we can confidently 
affirm that th.e Czechoslovak foreign policy services, guided by the CPC 
and its Central Committee, will do their utmost to cope with their tasks. 
Our basic premise is that we must be optimistic about the future. For there 
is no country whose people wants war, let alone a nuclear catastrophe. 
Through bilateral and multilateral diplomacy and cooperating with other 
socialist countries rallied closely around the Soviet Union, Czechoslovakia 
has real opportunities to promote the noble cause of universal peace and 
security. 



SOCIALIST-ORIENTED COUNTRIES: 
SOME DEVELOPMENT PROBLEMS 


A. K I V A, 
D. Sc. (Hist.) 


S ocialist orientation of newly independent countries is a rather complex 
social phenomenon, as it features the sharpest confrontation between 
private and public elements, capitalist and non-capitalist trends in the 
socio-economic, ideological, political, and cultural spheres. Like any other 
transition period from one economic formation to another, the non-capi¬ 
talist stage of development in which the material, technological and ideo¬ 
logical conditions for the building of socialism are emerging, is, at the 
same time, a period of acute class struggle. 

During the past 15-20 years, there have been profound changes car¬ 
ried out in the socialist-oriented countries, which make it possible to de¬ 
duce the development peculiarities of revolutionary democracies. The most 
important of this are given below. 

First, socialist orientation, as a definite form of social progress of a 
transitional nature, has proved itself viable. The number of revolutionary 
democracies is constantly growing. Other young states are making noti¬ 
ceable steps to try and halt their capitalist development, which began 
under colonial rule. 

Second, socialist orientation has shown its undisputable advantages 
over the capitalist path of development, particularly in education, public 
health, social welfare, and political democracy. In the non-capitalist coun¬ 
tries, working peoole have more real possibilities to influence national 
policies than working people in the capitalist countries do. 

Third, the experience of many countries has already provided proof of 
the principal laws of the transition to socialism by economically*- and 
socially backward nations which have managed to do so and circumvent 
capitalism in the process. The theory of non-capitalist development was 
introduced by the founders of scientific socialism, and was enriched by the 
international communist movement and translated into life in formerly 
backward areas of the USSR and Mongolia. 

At the same time the young national states’ progressive development 
has displayed many specific features. In other words, contemporary non¬ 
capitalist development has proved to be a far more complex phenomenon 
than was thought earlier by some scientific schools. 

The objective necessity of a long period of coexistence between the 
public-cooperative and private sectors in the economy, the dependence on 
the world capitalist economy, economic backwardness, the non-proletari¬ 
an, and in many instances petty-bourgeois character of political power, 
and certain other factors inevitably result in a transitional pattern full of 
contradictions, when newly-free states chose socialism. 

To create the conditions for building socialism, revolutionary demo¬ 
cracies must accept the existence of the two objective tendencies—capita¬ 
list and non-capitalist—which are hostile and, in the long run, eliminate 
each other. At the same time these trends are complementary for a certain 
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period of time. If private enterprise is totally eliminated, the result is an 
economic decline, with all the negative consequences, on the other hand, 
a policy of laissez-faire will endanger the socialist choice made. The task 
in this situation is to strictly control the private sector, and ensure it does 
not assume the decisive role in economic life. For this reason, the key role 
must belong to the public sector. 

This is the ideal picture. In reality, however, the situation is far more 
complicated. Revolutionary democracies try to make local and foreign 
capitalists act in the interests of chosen socialist option, capitalists 
work to impose a laissez-faire policy and, in the final analysis, to reverse 
socialist orientation. They resort to corruption, illegal currency operations, 
smuggling, economic sabotage, etc., to undermine the position of the pub¬ 
lic sector. Furthermore, they try to influence the working people and poli¬ 
tical life in general. Revolutionary democracies do not blissfully look on 
idly: they take repressive countermeasures against private enterprise; 
more often than not the government will limit the area of private opera¬ 
tions and impose severe restrictions on them. In response, private owners 
will withdraw capital from the circulation, whittle down their economic 
activity and resort to frequent acts of economic sabotage. The result is 
slower rates of economic development, higher inflation and a growing 
scareity of basic necessities. 

This situation is a manifestation of the class struggle. It is a clash 
between two policies, one supported by bourgeois and pro-bourgeois for¬ 
ces, and the other by the forces which are fighting for socialism. “Who 
will win?’’ In the course of socialist revolution, this question is often 
decided by large aimed battles or even civil wars. In the socialist-oriented 
countries, the class struggle is somewhat damped down, but in fact it is 
acute and intensive. 

There are instances when the class struggle in socialist-oriented coun¬ 
tries is so acute that it takes on the appearance of a civil war (as was in 
Ethiopia). Naturally, one must bear in mind that imperialist or proimpe- 
rialist forces arc instigators and may be direct or indirect participants. 

An acute class struggle is one of the most important features of the 
present stage of development of the socialist-oriented countries. 

Another feature is that the development problems of the socialist-orien¬ 
ted countries have recently heightened because of rigid imperialist poli¬ 
cies. When the current US Administration assumed office, the 
usual imperialist tactics of cajoling the socialist-oriented countries into 
abandoning their objective began to be replaced by a persistent policy of 
destabilizing their economic situation so as to crush the revolution. This 
is true, above all, in the case of those non-capitalist developing countries, 
such as Angola and Mozambique, which have proclaimed Marxism-Leni¬ 
nism as the theoretical foundation of their policies, and encourage broad 
internationalist ties with the USSR and the socialist community. The im¬ 
perialist schemes against these two counrtes are founded on the knowled¬ 
ge that they are experiencing great economic difficulties as a result of the 
long armed struggle for national independence; the mass exodus of Portu¬ 
guese specialjsts which disrupted the economic life, subversive imperialist 
activities; and ongoing aggressive incursions by South African racists 
and local counter-revolutionary groups on their pay-roll. 

Imperialism and Afghan reactionary elements are waging an unde¬ 
clared war against Afghanistan. To try and stifle the revolution in Nica¬ 
ragua, American imperialism is recruting many local thugs and counter¬ 
revolutionary elements. 

At the same time—and this is yet another feature of the socialist- 
oriented countries’ development at present—revolutionaries in the newly- 
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free countries have learned to defend their achievements. Lenin 
warned that “there has never been a revolution without counterrevolution, 
nor can there be” After their defeat, the exploiting classes “with energy 
grown tenfold, with furious passion and hatred grown hundredfold”, 
are prepared to go “into the battle for the recovery of the ‘paradise’”- 
therefore the masses must be ready to defeat the counter-revolutionary 
forces. How many times did counter-revolutionary forces try to overthrow 
the revolutionary regimes in the Congo, Benin or Democratic Yemen, not 
to mention Angola and Ethiopia. And every time they were resolutely re- 
bufied. To protect their revolutionary achievements, national independence 
and unity, revolutionaries have requested for internationalist help and 
assistance, thus convincingly manifesting the high degree of ideological 
and political consciousness of those vanguard sectors of the revolutionary 
democratic forces which recognize as undisputable that the socialist com¬ 
munity and socialist-oriented countries are cemented by common interests 
of anti-imperialist struggle, of social justice and progress. 

The' heightened class struggle in the socialist-oriented countries plus 
intensified imperialist subversion have accelerated processes involving 
the restructuring of the state machinery, the organization of revolutionary 
armies, police and security forces, and the evolution of the vanguard rul¬ 
ing parties that can effectively guide the people’s actions to build socia¬ 
lism. Life has once again affirmed the validity of the postulate advanced 
by the founders of scientific socialism, who maintained that revolutionary 
lorces could not use the existing states machinery for their purposes, that 
they either had to smash or radically change it. 

This is closely linked to another new phenomenon of the socialist- 
oriented countries. To be able to defend itself and to advance further the 
revolution must enjoy maximum popular support, for the people are the 
most active participants in and creators of the revolution. “The task is 
to arouse the working masses to revolutionary activity, to independent 
action and organization”, stressed V. I. Lenin.® One can confidently say 
that winning popular support is being achieved in many socialist-oriented 
countries. "Revolution from above”, i. e., when revolutionary democratic 
forces, particularly progressive army officers, once having assumed po¬ 
wer, try to institute radical socio-economic change by decree and take ad¬ 
ministrative measures which did not involve the working people, is yiel¬ 
ding to “revolution from below” when progressive change is made with the 
help of the people and their revolutionary initiative. 

This, in turn, presupposes the rejection of authoritarian methc^ds of 
leadership and the further development of political democracy. 

Deeper ties and cooperation among socialist-oriented states (their left 
wing) and the socialist community is another fundamental feature of the 
present stage of national democratic revolution when the “equidistance” 
policy gradually gives way to proletarian solidarity. 

In recent years, relations between the USSR and the socialist-oriented 
countries have increasingly been based on treaties of friendship and 
cooperation. The Soviet Union has concluded treaties with Angola, the 
Congo, Mozambique, Ethiopia and Syria. The CPSU and many ruling 
parties of the socialist-oriented countries base their relations on long-term 
plans of cooperation. Aid and support from the USSR and the socialist 
community have enabled these countries to withstand the fierce attacks 
of imperialism and those who serve it. 

The socialist-oriented countries have also succeeded, to put it in 
Lenin’s words, in translating “the true communist doctrine into the lan- 
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guage of every people” ^ In other words, they are creatively applying 
scientific socialism to local conditions. The general, universal principles 
of non-capitalist development, such as the necessity of the working people 
assuming power, the encouragement and priority of the public and coope¬ 
rative sectors, planned economy, the establishment of armed for¬ 
ces, militia and security forces loyal to the people; and the creation of a 
ruling party that can guide the non-capitalist transition to socialism are 
being increasingly applied with due regard to local conditions. This is 
a great achievement of the theory and contemporary practice of socialist 
orientation. 

The 26th Congress of the CPSU noted that the socialist-oriented coun¬ 
tries experienced profound changes aimed at gradually eliminating 
the positions of the imperialist monopolies, at reducing the role of local 
Big Business and feudal landowners, at limiting the activities of foreign 
capital, and at expanding the public and cooperative sectors. These coun¬ 
tries have succeeded in weakening the positions of the feudal elements 
and of the landlords, tribal elders and chiefs, local large and in some in¬ 
stances, middle of the bourgeoisie. 

Let us look at some illustrative examples. 

In Algeria the state established control over extracting and refining oil 
and gas which are the main wealth of the country. Industrializa¬ 
tion is proceeding at a rapid pace. The agrarian reform, which was begun 
m 1971, has resulted in 1.5 million hectares of arable land and nearly a 
million hectares of date palms being distributed among 104,000 formerly 
landless peasant families. Today, 45 per cent of all arable land belongs 
to cooperatives and self-governing farms. There has been great progress 
in education and public health. 

In Angola, the state controls the key industries, between 55 and 65 
per cent of the country’s industrial output belongs to the state. The 
cooperative movement in the rural areas is gaining momentum. Oil pro¬ 
duction and diamonds mining are growing. 

In Mozambique the state controls between 40 and 45 per cent of in¬ 
dustrial production. The rural cooperative movement is expanding. 
In 1982 the public-cooperative sector accounted for 15 per cent of the coun¬ 
try’s entire agricultural production. It is planned to involve five million 
peasants in various forms of cooperatives by 1990. 

After a long period of economic stagnation in Burma there are signs 
of a recovery. The country has once again become a rice exporter. The 
position of the public sector is improving, and it now accounts for some 
60 per cent of means of production in key industries. The state controls 
banking, transport and foreign trade. 

The People’s Republic of the Congo has been very successful in edu¬ 
cation, health, improving material and social conditions of the working 
people. It should be noted, however, that the establishment of state cont¬ 
rol over the operations of foreign capital in the Congo was a far more 
painful process than that experienced by other revolutionary democra¬ 
cies. The first five-year plan (1982-1986) is designed to consolidate the 
positions of the public sector in the economy. 

Ethiopia’s social, economic and cultural life has profoundly changed 
since the 19/4 revolution. Large landownership was abolished, and medi¬ 
um-size and large business were nationalized. Today, the public sector ac¬ 
counts for over 90 per cent of industrial output, and 60 to 70 per cent of 
wholesale domestic and foreign trade. The cooperative movement is ex¬ 
panding in the rural areas. 

The national-democratic revolution in the People’s Democratic Repub¬ 
lic of Yemen is continuing. The public and cooperative sectors are d 9 vc- 
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loping more rapidly than other sectors of the economy, and this tendency 
seems to be stable. In recent years, industrial growth rates have shown a 
marked increase. In 1981, the country’s GNP increased by 16.4 per cent, 
and national income by 18 per cent, compared to 1980. 

Despite extremely difficult conditions in which the Democratic Re¬ 
public of Afghanistan finds itself, social, economic and cultural progress 
is still going on. Although involved in a difficult struggle against coun¬ 
ter-revolutionary forces, backed by imperialism and reaction in neighbour¬ 
ing countries, revolutionary Afghanistan continues to build factories, 
plants, schools and hospitals. The agrarian reform is proceeding ahead; 
300,000 peasant families have been given land, A campaign to eradicate 
adult illiteracy has started, as prior to the revolution more than 90 per 
cent of the country’s 16 million people could neither read nor write. 

There are big socio-economic changes occurring in Nicaragua. 

All these countries pay a good deal of attention to improving educa¬ 
tion, public health, social security and living conditions, with due regard 
for the existing opportunities. 

Similar examples can be cited for other socialist-oriented countries. 
All of them show that the revolutionary democracies are instituting serious 
progressive changes, both in the material and cultural spheres, and that 
these changes are in the interests of independent national development 
and of the people. 

There arc, however, examples of a different kind which are also part 
of the life of socialist-oriented countries. Of course, these do not oversha¬ 
dow the main trend; nor are they a reflection or characteristic of it. Mo¬ 
reover, they are not universal, and do not occur in all progressive regi¬ 
mes. In other words these negative developments result from the difficul¬ 
ties which the socialist-oriented countries encounter in their development. 
In some instances, economic dependence on the world capitalist economy 
is being reduced slowly; in other cases, this economic dependence is in¬ 
creasing. More often than not, foreign economic and trade ties with the 
leading capitalist countries still account for the lion’s share of these coun¬ 
tries’ economies, and the situation is not changing for the better. One 
reason for this is that it is objectively difficult to restructure the pat¬ 
tern of foreign economic and trade ties that emerged under colonial rule; 
another is that pragmatic considerations, such as the desire to obtain ad¬ 
ditional credits from capitalist countries (which is economically dubious), 
prevail over longterm political interests and over the interests of indepen¬ 
dent, progressive national development. 

The weak material and technological base and poor economic manage¬ 
ment mean that the living standards of the working people will not rise 
rapidly, and in some cases, living standards are lower than in colonial 
times. More often than not, democratic changes are simply formal; they 
do not or only partially replace authoritarian methods. In the international 
arena, some regimes still try to pursue a policy of "equal distance” and 
to manoeuvre between capitalist and socialist countries. The advance to¬ 
wards socialism sometimes slows down, and the countries begin marking 
time or moving backwards. 

Most of their difficulties the socialist-oriented countries encounter are 
in the economic sphere. In some of them industry operates at only 50 to 
60 per cent of capacity, and many public and cooperative enterprises are 
not profitable. Agricultural production is developing slowly, and there 
arc instances of a decline. The result is food shortages and a lack of other 
essentials. Foreign exchange and financial problems are also very se¬ 
rious. There are difficulties in obtaining funds for expanding reproduction 
so that the needs of the rapidly growing population can be met. 

Like the developing world as a whole, the socialist-oriented countries 
are experiencing tremendous economic difficulties, accentuated by the 



deep crisis of the world capitalist system—for they still are a part of it. 
The position of the socialist-oriented countries, however, is even more 
difficult than that of the capitalist-oriented countries, since they are deli¬ 
berately discriminated against by the capitalist world. Unlike the other 
newly independent states they usually find themselves in an unfavourable 
situation. In other words, the capitalist countries are trying to undermine 
their economies and disrupt their operations. This is particularly true of 
those countries which pursue a principled anti-imperialist foreign policy. 

As far as the domestic roots of economic problems of the socialist- 
oriented countries are concerned, they are extremely varied and depend 
on specific conditions. The most typical are: a poor infrastructure; lack 
of trained personnel; the low quality of labour in general; poor working 
discipline, and sometimes even economic sabotage by counter-revolu¬ 
tionary Clements. Equipment is often outdated; spare parts are in great 
demand, which cannot be met; and raw materials are in short supply, 
particularly fuel and energy. Among the other reasons arc the mistakes 
m adopting an economic development strategy, in which emphasis was 
laid on industrial development to the detriment of agriculture; mistakes 
m planning and price-formation policies; excessive production coopera¬ 
tion which was far ahead the countries’ real possibilities, etc. Last but 
not least are factors such as the small domestic market, disproportions 
in economic development, and miscalculations in the policy taken towards 
local private business and foreign capital. 

Obviously, these reasons arc both objective and subjective. A deeper 
analysis however suggests that most of the apparently subjective reasons 
have objective roots, for they stem from overall economic and cultural 
backwardness, the lack of economic and managerial experience, poor 
financial resources, and the colonial heritage that still prevails in many 
spheres. 

At the same time there are problems of a universal nature, whose 
overcoming is certain to eliminate most of the difficulties mentioned 
above and contribute to the social and economic progress of the socialist- 
oriented countries. Here are some of them. 

One of the major problems looming large on the developing countries’ 
horizon is what can be called the problem of creating an operational socio¬ 
economic model of a socialist-oriented country. Perhaps several models 
might be proposed, since the level of socio-economic development varies 
from country to country, as also do the ethnical and cultural develop¬ 
ment of the given group of countries, financial possibilities, etc. Both eco¬ 
nomists and political leaders of the revolutionary democracies are work¬ 
ing on this problem. Although solutions are not easy, there are signs of 
progress. For example, the ways and means have been determined to over¬ 
come the protracted economic troubles of Burma, and to accelerate the 
economic development of Democratic Yemen. 

In the long run, the improvement of the economic performance of the 
socialist-oriented countries, serves the interests of successful progress 
towards socialism, and in this perspective presupposes further profound 
social changes, in particular, combatting private enterprise, introducing 
planned economic management, and firmly rebuffing the economic pres¬ 
sure of the imperialist powers. In fact, this is a key important element of 
the proposed model of socio-economic development of the socialist-oriented 
countries. 

Not only the political, but the social and economic development of the 
newly-free countries is facilitated when international economic expe¬ 
rience is critically utilized, and when the young states make good use 
of the experience of socialist countries and former backward areas of-the 
USSR. 



Finally, for the socialist-oriented countries, successful socio-economic 
development greatly depends on ending their dependence on the world 
capitalist economy and market and expanding economic and trade links 
with the socialist community. However, to do this, one needs some time. 

Life has shown that the class struggle, which has recently become more 
acute in the socialist-oriented countries, now embraces the ruling revolu¬ 
tionary democratic parties. Moreover, (his class struggle becomes more 
intensive as the national democratic revolution gains momentum and 
grows in scope. 

This results in frequent redeployment of socio-political forces; some 
abandon the ideals of the revolutionary democracy, especially those who 
have no clear stand or arc corrupted by foreign or local capital. Condi¬ 
tions still exist in the socialist-oriented countries for the re-emergence of 
social class groups and factions which tend to be pro-bourgeois. Among 
these are, first and foremost, private capital, represented by the urban 
middle-size and petty bourgeoisie. These groups still exist because 
no young state can exist without them, for the state is unable to assume 
the role currently played by the private sector in the sphere of trade, ser¬ 
vices, production and, therefore, in providing jobs for its people. Another 
point is that the state must avoid conflicts with the patriotic sectors of 
the national bourgeoisie and do everything to enlist their support in 
achieving democratic objectives. 

All attempts to restrict the operations of the lower strata of the petty 
and middle-size bourgeoisie, taken in several socialist-oriented countries, 
have led to negative results. This, however, does not imply that these mea¬ 
sures were always premature, or the manifestation of leftist trends in the 
revolutionary democratic movement. Nor does it mean that the govern¬ 
ments of these countries had little understanding of the essence of non¬ 
capitalist development as the presocialist stage and of the laws of econo¬ 
mic development or that they had virtually no political or life experience. 
Such measures were frequently taken in response to the activization of 
the political opponents of the socialist choice who tried to utilize the eco¬ 
nomic might of bourgeois or pro-bourgeois forces to topple revolutionary 
democratic regimes. 

Therefore, it would be wrong to sec only mistakes in these economi¬ 
cally unfeasible attacks on the private sector, or to think that these mea¬ 
sures were detrimental to these countries’ economic and social develop¬ 
ment. Revolutionary democracts, as a definite social, ideological and poli¬ 
tical force were dealing with acute problems pertaining to the consolida¬ 
tion of their power; they were gaining political experience so that they 
could successfully confront further problems of non-capitalist develop¬ 
ment. Lenin emphasized the importance of this experience several times, 
even if individual representatives of revolutionary democracy were un¬ 
successful politically. 

Pro-capitalist forces are still active in the rural areas of the young 
states. Agrarian reforms, on the one hand, eliminate the exploiting clas¬ 
ses of landlords and other large capitalist elements; but on the other, 
a new strata of rich peasants or medium landowners appear. This pheno¬ 
menon is rather frequent in the socialist-oriented countries, primarily in 
those whose level of economic and social development is rather high. 
What are the reasons for this phenomenon? It is not only the deliberate 
social policy of petty-bourgeois forces (although in some cases this is 
clearly visible) or an underestimation of the political consequences of 
the emergence of a new type of rural bourgeoisie.--The socialist-oriented 
countries urgently need large quantities of food to feed their people, and 
in a situation when production cooperatives or state farms are still weak 
and cannot produce much, the position of the new rural bourgeoisie is 
more or less strong. 
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Another phenomenon frequently seen in the revolutionary democra¬ 
cies is the emergence of a bureaucratic bourgeoisie, represented by 
government, labour bureaucracy who became rich through the misuse of 
their official status and invest their money in business. Their economic 
activities are often conducted through relatives or proxies. In short, this 
is a force of a pro-capitaiist type which is totally hostile to the socialist 
option. 

The growth of pro-bourgeois trends in the socialist-oriented countries 
IS accelerated by the operations of foreign capital, for it is foreign capital 
that is invited so that the most urgent economic and social problems can 
be rapidly solved. At the same time, it is not always possible to find 
effective ways and means to neutralize the negative impact of its opera¬ 
tions on the social and political life of the young states. When state control 
over the operations of foreign capital becomes weak, or if the pro-capi¬ 
talist forces become stionger and even form an alliance, the result is a 
direct threat to socialist orientation. This was the case with Egypt after 
Nasser’s death. 

The socialist-oriented countries have a long and uneasy road ahead. 
They will have to overcome the difficulties of revolutionary development. 
It is one thing to proclaim socialist orientation, and quite another to 
translate these ideals into life. To achieve this, a definite level of produc¬ 
tive forces, culture and social consciousness has to be attained. What is 
needed is time and a great deal of work, determination and courage so 
as to be able to rebuff the persistent attempts by imperialist forces to 
keep the newly-independent states fettered by the colonial yoke of the 
capitalist system. 

In this context, it is of great importance for the socialist-oricntcd 
countries that the possibilities of real socialism are steadily growing 
and it can contain the aggressive schemes of imperialism, and provide 
political and diplomatic assistance to the socialist-oriented countries, help 
them become better able to defend themselves, and contribute to their 
socio-economic and cultural progress. The Soviet stand is well known; it 
is clear and consistent. “One of the fundamentals of the foreign policy of 
our Party and the Soviet state,” Konstantin Chernenko said at the Feb¬ 
ruary 1984 Extraordinary Plenary Meeting of the CPSU Central Com¬ 
mittee, “has been and will remain solidarity with the peoples who have 
shattered the fetters of colonial dependence and embarked on the path of 
independent development. Especially, of course, with the peoples who ha¬ 
ve to repel the attacks of the aggressive forces of imperialism which is 
creating very dangerous seats of bloody violence and war conflagration 
in one part of the world after another.” There are countries that have cho¬ 
sen non-capitalist development on three continents, they have a population 
of tens of millions of people, and they occupy a vast territory. One can 
definitely say that no matter what problems they now face, they have 
great historical prospects of development and progress. Socialist orienta¬ 
tion is one of the major achievements of the contemporary national libe¬ 
ration movement. 
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T en years ago, in September 1974, the Ethiopian national-democratic 
revolution toppled the reactionary feudal monarch/, and power was 
assumed by revolutionary democrats headed by the Provisional Mi¬ 
litary Administrative Council (PMAC) 

The collapse of the thousand-year-old feudal order ushered in an era 
of progressive change in this ancient land. The country’s socialist choice 
was unambigously proclaimed in the Programme of the National Demo¬ 
cratic Revolution in Ethiopia published on April 21, 1976 Based chiefly 
on the principles of scientific socialism it outlined the aims and direc¬ 
tions of the revolutionary transformations: “To completely abolish feu¬ 
dalism, imperialism and bureaucratic capitalism from Ethiopia and with 
the united effort of all anti-fcudal and anti-imperialist forces build a 
new Ethiopia and lay a strong foundation for the transition to socia¬ 
lism.” * 

The decision on socialist orientation and policy of profound socio¬ 
economic and political change was confirmed by the December 18, 1979 
PMAC decision on the establishment of a Commission for Organizing 
the Party of the Working People of Ethiopia (COPWE), as well as by the 
Programme of the Workers’ Party of Ethiopia (WPE), adopted by the 
Party’s Constituent Congress in September 1984. 

The Report of the CC CPSU to its 26th Congress assessed the events 
in Ethiopia as one of the major victories of the popular revolutionary 
struggle in the 1970s. The Ethiopian revolution is part of the general 
world revolutionary process, and new confirmation of the weakening of 
reaction and imperialism and of the irreversible change in the world ba¬ 
lance of forces in favour of peace and progress. 

“There has never been a revolution without counter-revolution, nor 
can there be.” ^ The truth of Lenin’s words has been fully confirmed by 
the entire course of Ethiopian revolution. The PMAC’s assuming of 
absolute authority, its drastic measures to eliminate the feudal mo¬ 
narchist regime, and the country’s non-capitalist orientation triggered a 
counter-revolutionary offensive by reactionaries of all kinds. 

Counterrevolutionary attacks from the right and “left” were rein¬ 
forced by a considerable activisation of nationalist, separatist movements 
and organisations of all kinds, and extensive interference by interna¬ 
tional reaction. Three “national-liberation fronts” active in Eritrea prior 
to the revolution stepped up their activities. A revealing fact was that 
the nationalist and separatist forces coordinated their actions with the 
monarchist and leftist groups, and received generous financial and mili¬ 
tary aid from the imperialist powers and reactionary Arab regimes. 

It was impossible for the situation not to have an impact on condi¬ 
tions within the PMAC: internal strife heightened, as did contradictions 
between class forces. The key issue was the choice of development of 
the nation and the revolution. Several attempted coups within the Coun¬ 
cil were exposed thanks to the resolute actions of its left wing and the 
popular support it enjoyed. 


' Basic Documents of the Ethiopian Revolution, Addis Ababa, 1977, p. 11. 
* V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 10, p. 109. 
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Having failed to undermine the revolution from within, imperialism 
and international reaction resorted to blatant foreign intervention. They 
employed Somalia to do the job for them, since its government, from the 
moment the country gained independence, had refused to recognize its 
borders with neighbouring states, especially Ethiopia. The majority of 
nationalist elements in government, once having received the promise of 
financial and military aid from imperialism, Arab reaction and the Ira¬ 
nian shah (a total of 13 countries openly voiced their support for Soma¬ 
lia) started direct intervention against Ethiopia on July 23, 1977. Armed 
monarchist and separatist groups in the north used this to launch their 
olTcnsive in Eritrea. 

In those grim days the revolutionary government of Ethiopia acted 
with determination, mobilized resources and rallied the working people. 
As in the past, the peoples of Ethiopia stood shoulder to shoulder in the 
face of a common danger. There was a great upsurge of patriotic feel¬ 
ing. Ethiopia received substantial aid from the Soviet Union, Cuba, the 
GDR and the People’s Democratic Republic of Yemen. The Somali inter¬ 
ventionists suffered a crushing defeat. In the summer of 1978, the Ethio¬ 
pian forces launched an offensive in the north against the Eritrean sepa¬ 
ratists, and subsequently regained control over the greater part of the 
province. 


O nce it did away with the feudal monarchy, the revolutionary govern¬ 
ment embarked on extensive transformations to overcome economic 
and social backwardness, raise living standards and consolidate the 
country’s socialist orientation. 

The March 4, 1975 PMAC decree on the nationalization of agricul¬ 
tural land dealt feudalism a shattering blow. The agrarian reform freed 
some 85 per cent of the population from the yoke of landlords, moneylen¬ 
ders and the church, and eliminated the major obstacle to economic and 
social progress. All rural land was nationalized without redemption or 
compensation, and proclaimed public property. Every peasant was offe- 
led his own plot of not more than ten hestares to be tilled by him and 
his family, without hired labour. Arrears in taxes and loans were an¬ 
nulled. 

The land decree established a basically new form of peasant self- 
government and administration based on peasant associations, each 
comprising an average of 250 households with no less than 800 hectares 
at their disposal. Besides settling problems directly connected with na¬ 
tionalization, distribution of land and its use, their elected bodies, settle 
land disputes and other conflicts, arc responsible for public order on 
their territories, assist in eradicating illiteracy, promote health protec¬ 
tion, introduce advanced agricultural methods, involve peasants in 
production cooperatives, and organize conscription into the army and 
the territorial militia. 

The 1975 agrarian reform was instrumental in attracting peasants to 
the revolution and in creating conditions tor the cooperative movement, 
in strengthening the state sector in agriculture, and in promoting the 
lion-capitalist* development of the countryside. It has undoubtedly, im¬ 
proved peasants’ conditions and considerably changed farming regions. 

The June 1979 decree establishing voluntary agricultural productive 
and purchasing-and-trading cooperatives was another stage in the agra¬ 
rian revolution. In conjunction with the model charter of the peasant 
productive cooperative, its chief tasks are the eradication of all forms 
of exploitation of man by man, promotion of collective forms of labour 
and property, and the introduction of updated agricultural and animal- 
husbandry practices. 
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The state provides every possible form of aid to the cooperatives 
through preferential credits, lease of farm machinery, seeds, fertilizers, 
etc. Teaching the peasants advanced farming methods has become an 
important part of the overall progress of the cooperative movement and 
of boosting productivity. It got off to a good start when the first mul¬ 
tipurpose training centres were established. By March 1984, the Agarfa 
training centre in Bale Province, had trained roughly 2,000 agricultural 
specialists and managers of cooperatives and state farms. The same 
year a Cooperation Institute was set up in Ardaita in Arusi Province, 
with an enrolment of 200 students. 

By mid-1984, the number of production cooperatives had reached 
1,275, uniting more than 80,000 peasants. The network of purchasing- 
and-trading cooperatives had also expanded; by early 1984 there were 
approximately 4,000 of them. They have been established mainly for 
supplying peasants with industrial goods and products made by urban 
craftsmen, for marketing agricultural produce, for building basic enter¬ 
prises for primary processing, and for organizing medical stations, ware¬ 
houses, shops and digging wells. 

A state sector is also established. In 1983, there were 90 state farms 
with a total of 220,000 hectares of land. They contribute a variety of 
produce, including for export—grain, cotton, coffee, vegetables, fruit and 
livestock products. Hovever, productivity is still low, and they have 
been repeatedly critisized by the country’s leaders. 

Early in February 1975, 72 major industrial enterprises owned by 
national and foreign capital became state property. Besides, controlling 
blocks of shares in 29 privately-owned enterprises and firms were acquir¬ 
ed b\ the state. In the first year of the revolution, about 250 key indu¬ 
strial, commercial, finance and agricultural enterprises and companies 
were nationalized. 

Ethiopian industry accounts for nearly 10 per cent of the GDP, and 
employs 5 per cent of the able-bodied population. By 1980, the state 
sector’s share of the gross industrial produce had already exceeded 90 
per cent. Together with measures aimed at raising labour productivity 
and at more effectively using existing enterprises, the government is im¬ 
plementing a broad industrialization programme: construction of textile 
mills, cement plants, a sugar refinery, an assembly plant for tractors 
and other farming machinery, food industry enterprises, etc., mostly with 
the aid of the CMEA countries. Their commissioning will not only noti¬ 
ceably increase production, but will also considerably reduce the^ unem¬ 
ployment that still persists in the cities. 

At the same time, financial difficulties have obliged the government 
to turn to foreign capital for large capital investments. In January 1983, 
a decree on creating mixed enterprises and companies was issued. Simul¬ 
taneously, the government reconfirmed earlier laws under which certain 
industries (mining of precious metals, energy and water supply, commu¬ 
nications, banking, transport, wholesale domestic trade, insurance) re¬ 
main in the hands of the state. 

The state also pays attention to boosting the efficiency of small-com¬ 
modity production, where 350,000 urban artisans are employed. Ethio¬ 
pia’s artisans are uniting into production and consumption cooperatives, 
their number exceeding at present 750, in order to better satisfy demand 
for consumer goods and reduce their imports. A special agency to deve¬ 
lop crafts and small-commodity production extends easy-term credits, 
supplies raw materials and helps market the produce. 

On January 1, 1975 six privately-owned foreign and national banks 
and other credit institutions, as well as 14 insurance companies were na¬ 
tionalized in order to regulate the country’s financial position and to 
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make the use of funds available more effective. On September 20, 1976 
the law on monetary reform was proclaimed. 

Since February 1979, a National Revolutionary Development Cam¬ 
paign and Central Planning has been conducted in Ethiopia. Its imme¬ 
diate goals are: provision of priority industrial goods and food; restora¬ 
tion oi devastated and abandoned enterprises; strengthening of the state 
sector; and expansion of foreign trade. The creation of a solid base so as 
to move ahead to building socialism has been formulated as a long-term, 
strategic aim. 

The campaign has already borne fruit, despite an extremely back¬ 
ward economy inherited from the old regime, an acute lack of finances 
and skilled workers, the dire effects of repeated draught, Somali aggres¬ 
sion and .-.eparatist activities, and defence and security expenditures, 
riuis, the third year of the campaign (1981/82) yielded a 3.3 per cent 
growth in the GDP, while the fourth produced 4.2 per cent growth. It 
should be noted, liowever, that the growth rates have dwindled as com¬ 
pared with 1980/81 (5.6 per cent) because of the lagging behind of the 
.igrarian sector w'hich occupies more than 85 per cent of the gainfully- 
i.niploycd population, and accounts for 46 per cent of the GDP and more 
til, in 90 per cent of hard-currency revenues. 

The state’s role in foreign trade has increased to great extent—its 
share in export-import transactions approached 80 per cent. The situa¬ 
tion, however, is greatly dependent on the world capitalist market, with 
which Ethiopia is still closeK linked primarily because of coffee ex¬ 
ports—its major source of foreign currency Sixty per cent of Ethiopian 
loreign trade is with the capitalist countries which arc still its main 
partners, in recent years, however, there has been a marked growth of 
ihe socialist countries’ share. 

Social development and raising living standards are a matter of spe¬ 
cial concern for the Ethiopian leadership One of the major socio-eco¬ 
nomic measures was the December 6, 1975 Labour Law, which intro¬ 
duced the 8-hour day, a guaranteed minimum wage, annual paid leaves, 
paid maternity leaves with guaranteed employment, legal defence in case 
of dismissal, paid sick leaves, collective bargaining on a genuinely de¬ 
mocratic basis, etc. 

Major steps to greatly improve urban living conditions were taken in 
iiiid 1975, when privately-owned land and apartment houses were na¬ 
tionalized This made urban planning and urban renewal possible, espe¬ 
cially in the capital, and developing public utilities, transportation and 
housing, with the emphasis on large-scale construction to provide homes 
lor those in the low-income bracket. Nonetheless, housing, as well as 
other urban problems, remains acute because of the continuing migration 
from the countryside, inadequate housing construction, and lack of money 
•md skilled manpower. 

The obvious achievements of revolutionary Ethiopia in health protec- 
lion and education cannot be denied even by the most inveterate ene¬ 
mies of the revolution. With active public participatioii, the country has 
built 86 hospitals, 1,200 out-patient clinics and 5.30 inoculation centres. 
A nation-wide campaign of vaccinating children against the six most 
widespread diseases is being carried out, and infectious diseases and 
epidemics arc being vigorously combatted. The number of Ethiopian me¬ 
dical personnel has multiplied many times. The Soviet Union, the GDR 
and Cuba provide substantial aid in devclojiing the health system 

By mid-1984, illiteracy had dropped from 93 to 37.6 per cent w'hich 
is undoubtedly an exceptional revolutionary gain. Today, about 3.5 mil¬ 
lion children, or five times more than before the 1974 revolution, go ,to 
primary and secondary school. The literacy campaign begun in 1979 has 
already taught more than 11 million people to read and write. School 
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and higher learning curricula were essentially changed to meet basic 
national aims. Instruction in the fundamentals of scientific socialism 
was introduced. The leadership believes that by 1987, Ethiopia may be¬ 
come the first African country with universal literacy, provided the pre¬ 
sent decreasing rate of illiteracy continues. 

For the first time in the country’s history mother and child care has 
become a matter of state importance, and is conducted on a country¬ 
wide scale. Over 600 kindergartens have been built—a seven-fold in¬ 
crease over the last five years. Education, rearing the younger genera¬ 
tion and orphan care is the special concern of the national child wel¬ 
fare commission. 

The socio-economic policy of the revolutionary leadership fully serves 
the principal and still complicated task of eliminating poverty and back¬ 
wardness, and ensuring the basic daily needs of urban and rural work¬ 
ing people. 

This was amply shown by the ten-year plan of Ethiopia’s economic and 
social development (1984-1993) endorsed by the WPE Constituent Con¬ 
gress, which states that its aim is the creation of a solid economic base 
for the building of a socialist society. For the first time in the history of 
Ethiopia its socio-economic development is being restructured along the 
lines of centralized planning, and an extensive programme for the coun¬ 
try’s industrialization is on the drawing boards. 

During the implementation period of the ten-year plan wide use will 
be made of the country’s own resources with the balanced development of 
all its regions. Developing the chief sectors of the economy—agriculture, 
industry, power generation, construction and transport is the overriding 
priority. As a result of measures already taken, the share of industry in 
the country’s overall production is to rise to 24 per cent by 1994, in com¬ 
parison to 16.6 per cent at the present time, while the proportion of agri¬ 
culture--while its aggregate production growih will go on--is to drop 
from 48.3 to 39.1 per cent. Fifty-three per cent of the peasants will have 
been organized into production cooperatives by the eud of the ten-year 
period. The annual per capita income is to increase from 282 to 397 birrs. 

In keeping wdth the task at hand-to gradually meet basic consumer 
demands—it is planned to boost considerably the production of foodstuffs 
and clothing and to expand housing construction. Measures to solve the 
employment problem have been incorporated into the plan. A special se¬ 
ction deals with upgrading the education and health care system, and 
with raising the overall cultural level. 


W hen at the end of December 1979 the Commission for Organizing 
the Party of the Working People of Ethiopia was set up by a PMAC 
decree. Chairman Mengistu Haile Mariam explained that it was not a 
party but a special organizing body, a kind of school where members 
would acquire experience in party work and prove their ability to become 
a member of the future vanguard party. The Commission was also creat¬ 
ed in order to elaborate and test the party’s organizational structure, 
and to gear w'orking people’s consciousness and their public organiza¬ 
tions to the existence of a single leading political body. 

The multifarious activity of COPWE was crowned wdth the founding 
of the Workers’ Party of Ethiopia on its basis. At jthe WPE’s Constituent 
Congress which was held in September 1984, the Party’s Rules and Pro¬ 
gramme were endorsed unanimously. 

The WPE Programme which consists of several sections, provides an 
appraisal of the past stage of the struggle of the Ethiopian revolutiona¬ 
ries, defines the characteristic features of the present stage and maps out 
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paths for its further development. This fundamental document covers the 
Party’s tasks regarding state construction connected with the formation, 
objectives and forms of activity of a future people’s democratic republic. 

The leadership and the revolutionary nucleus attach primary impor¬ 
tance to work among the people; they see public organizations as a 
niajor instrument for mobilizing the working people in dealing with re¬ 
volutionary tasks, and as a means of iniplcnienting their policy. A great 
deal of attention is being paid to giving the working people a greater 
role in state administration, in consolidating people’s power and in 
extending democratic freedoms 

Today the major public organizations embrace every section of the 
working population. The All-Elhiopia Trade Union, with 280,000 mem¬ 
bers, is the main instrument in rallying the working class, office em¬ 
ployees, engineers and technicians, and rdl those in the services sphere 
•iroiind the national leadership and COPWE. The Union underwent some 
organizational changes as a consequence of the progressive labour law 
and decisions of the CC COPWE plenary meetings, and focusses its at¬ 
tention on sharpening workers’ political consciousness, raising producti¬ 
vity, spreading socialist emulation, encouraging collective sentiments 
,ind a non-wastefiil attitude to public property, and on organizing the 
active defence of the people’s revolutionary gains. 

The Revolutionary Ethiopia Youth Association was organized as the 
sole social and political youth body in September 1980. The revolution 
also furthered women’s emancipation. Not merely proclaiming equal op¬ 
portunities and rights, it has given Ethiopian women legal guarantees 
of their independent economic status, and created favourable conditions 
lor their active participation in public and political life. The Revoluti¬ 
onary Ethiopia Women’s Association, established in 1980, encourages its 
5 million members to be more actively involved in shaping a new life 
and in the struggle for total emancipation. 

There are also other mass socio-political organizations such as asso¬ 
ciations of peas^mts and urban dwellers which reflect the specific fea¬ 
tures of revolutionary developments in the country. The All-Ethiopia 
Peasants’ Association unites over 5 min peasant families. Associations 
of urban dwellers are both the main revolutionary bodies of local self- 
government and instruments to deal with important social and political 
problems They control housing distribution, run low-price “people’s” 
shops, supervise municipal services and transportation, and engage in 
political education and teaching 

To improve management, fight corruption and extravagance, people’s 
control bodies are being elected in the country 

Dozens of saboteurs, bribe-takers and plunderers and other antipo- 
pular elements have been exposed and tried during the last 3 years. At 
present, local committees and people’s control teams are operating at 
state and public organizations, at every industrial enterprise and pea¬ 
sants’ cooperative. Ethiopian people’s control bodies’ range of activity 
is not limited by figthing the counterrevolutionary saliies and eradicating 
the negative phenomena in the economy of the country. These bodies are 
also responsible for the problems of boosting labour productivity, of 
improving the quality of produce, and for rational use of state funds. 

At the beginning of the year the revolutionary nucleus of the new 
Ethiopia comprised 1,300 000 servants of the people in the biggest orga¬ 
nizations’ elected bodies. Actually, this is one of the most significant 
victories of the national-democratic revolution, and a solid socio-politi¬ 
cal foundation for the extension of popular rule. 

As was stated earlier, on the eve of the revolution Ethiopia was in 
the grip of very acute national, ethnic and religious problems; this is why 
the new government saw the solution of the nationalities question in 
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the iiiU-rt'st of the working people to be an inalienable part of the 
struggle tcj create the foundations of a socialist society. It posed the ob¬ 
jective ot totally eliminating the old system of ethnic relations maintain¬ 
ed by Hie feudal monarchy, and of creating a new system guaranteeing 
the rights of all the country’s peoples and nationalities. 

A't.iu h 19<S3 saw the creation of the Institute of Nationalities of Ethio¬ 
pia lor studying the political, economic and cultural life of the peoples of 
iHhioi)i.i, for gathering material in order to create the boundaries of auto¬ 
nomous regions, and for elaborating the principles of the nationalities 
policy that will appear in the future Constitution. * 

In some regions, settling the nationalities question is greatly ham- 
jiered by local reaction and foreign interference. The situation is strained 
in I he north, m Eritrea, which is a beehive of separatist activities In 
conjunction with the princi])les of the Programme of the National-De¬ 
mocratic Revolution on May 16, 1976, the Provisional Military Govern¬ 
ment published a Political Programme on the peaceful settlement of the 
Eritrean administrative regions’ problem. In it the government oflered a 
plan for granting broad regional autonomy to the province, and recon¬ 
firmed its readiness to begin peace negotiations with the separatists, pro¬ 
claimed an amnesty, and promised aid to all those who .sufTered as a re¬ 
sult of the situation. 

Today, the greater part of the region has been cleaned of the separa¬ 
tists, and its people have begun to work in peace. Within the framework 
of the multipurpose Red Star Campaign launched in 1982, major indust¬ 
rial enterprises have been restored, peasant and urban associations es¬ 
tablished, and various public organisations begun functioning. Govern- 
numt actions arc winning increasing public support in Eritrea. 

While vigilantly following international developments the Ethiopian 
people are taking all the necessary measures to strengthen the country’s 
defences and its armed forces. Ideological work is being actively conduc¬ 
ted in army units. The armed forces are equipped with advanced tcclmolo- 
gy and weapons. In May 1983, national conscription and the territorial 
people’s militia were introduced by PMAC decrees. The militia units are 
responsible for order on their respective territories and, in case of emer¬ 
gency, to support the regular army in its operations against outside inter¬ 
ference or internal counterrevolutionaries. Both the people’s militia and 
army units assist the economy by taking part in construction work and 
harvesting. 

The correctness of the foreign policy pursued by the Ethiopian revo¬ 
lution can be seen from the steady growth of the country’s authoVity on 
the international scene. 

In accordance with the WPE Programme, the Party defines its fo¬ 
reign policy drawing on the principles of peace and social progress, which 
are inherent in socialist ideology, and on adherence to the policy of peace¬ 
ful coexistence. LIndcrIying the WPE’s activity on the world scene is the 
principle of proletarian internationalism, the Programme reads. It maps 
out a firm course for consolidating all-round tics between Ethiopia and 
.socialist countries, the international working-class movement, the revolu¬ 
tionary democratic forces and the national liberation movements. 

ETliiopia is guided by these principles in its consistent support for 
the just struggle of the peoples of southern Africa against the racist re¬ 
gime of South Africa, and in its strong condemnation of imperialist in¬ 
trigues aimed at destabilizing progressive regimes^ at economic subjuga¬ 
tion of African countries, and at undermining the OAU’s positions. This 
principled position earned the country acclaim on the continent: its lea¬ 
der w-as elected OAU Chairman. 

Against the backdrop of the dangerous increase in American mili¬ 
tary presence in the Horn of Africa, Ethiopia attaches greater impor- 
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tance to goodncighbourly relations with other countries. Evidence of 
this is the visit ol Mcngistu Haile Mariam this March and April to Dji¬ 
bouti and Kenya, two countries with which Ethiopia has treaties of 
friendship and cooperation. On the otiicr hand, complicated and unpre¬ 
dictable relations e.\ist between Ethiopia and Sudan. Nevertheless, Addis 
Ababa is convinced that there are no unsurmountabte obstacles to nor¬ 
malization. f^thiopia has repeatedly demonstrated its readiness to eli¬ 
minate tensions on its border-, with Somalia. The matter has not been 
settled due to the stubborn reliisal of the Somali government to aban¬ 
don its groundless claims to Ethiopian territory. 

Ethiopia actively supports the .\iab countries in their struggle aga¬ 
inst Israeli expansion and the US neocidonialist policy in the Middle 
East, the Red Sea and Indian Ocean, it has strongly condemned the US 
Administration for creating an aggressive “central military command” 
there. It likewise actively champions the fighting Central American and 
('aribhean peoples, and resolutely condemns the aggressive policy of the 
USA towards Cuba, Nicaragua, El Salvador and (Ircnada. Ethiopia 
s|)eaks out against the intrigues of the enemies of the Afghan revolution, 
and was one of the first countries to recognize the People's Republic of 
Kaminicliea. 

At the 38lh UN General Assembly Session, it sided with the socialist 
community in the vote on the Declaration on Condemnation of Nuclear 
War, resolution on free/ing nuclear arsenals, and preventing an arms 
race in outer space. Participating in the Conference on Disarmament in 
Geneva, Ethiopia favours the speediest agreements on a total ban on 
nuclear tests, and on chemical, and other weapons of mass destruction. 
It is contributing to the restructuring of international economic relations 
on a just and democratic basis. Its active participation in the non-alig¬ 
ned movement heightens the movement’s anti-imperialism and anticolo- 
nia lism. 

lithiopia’s positive role on the world scene is revealed through its 
support of the 2Gth CPSU Congress decisions and Soviet foreign policy 
initiatives. During his March visit to the USSR, Atengistu Haile Mariam 
said: “We declare that Socialist Ethiopia will always side with the So- 
\ iet Union and all peaceloving countries on issues of disarmament, se¬ 
curity and world peace.” 

It is only natural that the consolidation of revolutionary Ethiopia is 
proceeding parallel to its growing comprehensive cooperation with the 
USSR and other socialist countries, whose experience in instituting so¬ 
cialist transformations and multisided assistance are a solid foundation 
for the Ethiopian revolution. Among the most important events in this 
respect are the friendship and cooperation treaties concluded with the 
Soviet Union, the GDR, Bulgaria, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, the Korean 
People’s Democratic Republic and the declarations on broad tics and soli¬ 
darity with Cuba, Poland and Romania. 

Regular Soviet-Ethiopian summit meetings and talks have become an 
established practice. The friendly working visit to Moscow by Mcngistu 
Haile Mariam and his talks with Konstantin Chernenko demonstrated 
the stability* and wide range of sincere, disinterested and equitable 
bilateral relations. Speaking on the occasion Konstantin Chernenko 
noted that ‘‘we regard it as another important confirmation of the 
healthy and dynamic cooperation between the Soviet Union and Ethiijpia, 
between the CPSU and COPWE”. 

The Treaty of Friendship and Cooperation Between the USSR and 
Socialist Ethiopia signed in Moscow on November 20, 1978 was an 
important step in strengthening and expanding Soviet-Ethiopian rela¬ 
tions. The USSR is helping build 40 projects in Ethiopia to develop the 
agrarian sector and the industrial and fuol-and-power base. 
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Soviet and Ethiopian construction workers are speedily completing 
an assembly plant manufacturing tractors and other farm machines at 
Nazret. The comprehensive development of 10,000 hectares of land in 
the far west of the country has recently begun. The USSR is helping 
to set up hire-and-maintenance farm-machinery stations and building 
granaries, oil reservoirs and cold storage facilities. A plant protection 
and selection centre built with Soviet assistance is operating successfully. 
An increase from 500,000 to 800,000 tons at the Assab oil refinery which 
the Soviet Union helped build will ease the acute fuel and energy prob¬ 
lems. And planned output will rise further to 1,000,000 fons. In the south, 
the country’s largest hydropower station, the Melka Wakana, with a 
152,000 kW capacity, is being built through joint Soviet-Czechoslovak- 
Etliiopian elTorts. It will start operating in 1086. Soviet geologists are 
exploring for gas, oil, and minerals. Mechanized gold e.xtraction in Adolla 
has been organized with Soviet assistance. 

More than a thousand young people have acquired higher or specia¬ 
lized secondary education in the Soviet Union. Today they are using their 
knowledge in all branches of the national economy in different regions of 
their country, and are active on cultural front. Of a total of 5,000 Ethi¬ 
opian students in the CMHA countries, 3,000 study at Soviet higher and 
specialized secondary schools. 


T en years ago the anti-imperialist rebellion by the Ethiopian people 
grew into a broad national-democratic revolution. Friends and allies 
of the new Ethiopia arc celebrating the jubilee. The Soviet people are 
convinced that the people of Ethiopia will always defend their revolu¬ 
tionary gains, and win new victories in implementing the revolutionary 
ideals. 




FRG: REVIVING THE “EWIG GESTRIGE” 


G. KIRILLOV 


W hat occurred early this year at a nieeting of a land group of the 
Christian Social Union (CSU) at the FRG Bundestag shocked even 
the seasoned West German magazine Der Spiegel. It wrote that gather¬ 
ing in Wilbald Kreuth, Bavaria, MPs, among thrm CSU ministers in 
the FRG government, agreed with the opinion of Dieter Blurnenwitz, an 
arch-conservative government public law expert, that the German 
Democratic Republic is “no more an independent state than is the free 
slate of Bavaria within the Federal Republic’’. 

The working document based on Blumenwitz’s thesis and approved 
by the CSU politicians slates in black and white: “The German Reich 
within legal constitutional borders (of the Hitler times-- G. K.) 
continues to exist today; there is only one German citizenship whicli is 
simultaneously citizenship of the Federal Republic of Germany; the intra- 
German border (the border between the GDR and the FRG— G. K.) is 
not a boundary m terms of international law; all constitutional bodies 
must persistently seek the reunification of Germany and call for the 
German right to self-dcterminatioi! in the world.” Thus, wrote Der 
Spiegel, “the CSU retreated to the cold war trenches in its German 
policy.” ‘ 

And, we might add, a retreat to Jhe trenches of revanchism. For 
what was agreed on by the CSU MPs at Wilbald Kreuth is directly aimed 
at changing the existing territorial and political status quo in liurope, 
and flagrantly contradicts the spirit and the letter of the treaties and 
agreements the FRG has signed with the socialist countries, including 
the treaty on the ba^'ic principles of relations between the GDR and 
the FRG. 

Unfortunately, this is not at ail an isolated incident in current West 
Germany’s political life. Revenge-scekiiig trends became a great deal 
more prominent with the advent of the CiDU/CSU-FDP government. 
There is greater activity by quarters who cling to the illusion of a “single 
Germany” and dream of bringing the “German Fast” back within the 
borders of the “German Reich” of 1937. There have been reports in the 
world press of many gatherings of “countrymen’s associations” and 
other revanchist organizations which wake vocal calls not to accept the 
present situation, in which Germany has been “amputated”, to seek 
to change it, and “save as much of Germany as possible”. 

West German journalists and diplomats often say that the socialist 
countries exaggerate matters, and that there is no revanchism in the 
FRG. True, •they say, that a handful of forlorn “men of yesterday for 
ever” (“ewig gestrige”) may on occasion “go over the top”, but they 
do not express public opinion in the FRG and do not represent any 
considerable force. Nor do they have any relation to the activity of the 
West German government. Is this really true? 

Nobody of course would claim that revanchist sentiments have 
assumed mass proportions in the Federal Republic. iMost of the people 
who have moved to what is today the FRG from elsewhere as a result 


' Der Spiegel, Jan. 16. 1984, p. 12. 
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of Hitler’s criminal policy of aggression and wars are not inclined 
share the views of the “ewig gestrige” and want to live in peace with 
West Germany’s neighbours. But it is equally true that the scope of 
revanchist events, the wider coverage they are getting from the West 
German mass media and the obvious attention they enjoy from official 
quarters at all levels testify to a great considerable material and politi¬ 
cal backing given to the revenge-seeking organizations by influential 
circles, not the least the FRG government. And, most important, the Bonn 
cabinet’s policy increasingly reveals tendencies that cannot but cause 
dee[) concern. » 

On January 11, 1983, just three months after he came to office, 

Chancellor Helmut Kohl received members of the presidium of the biggest 
revanchist association, the so-called “union of the banished”. At that 
meeting he praised that organization’s “tireless efforts” to promote “the 
Germans’ right to self-determination and reunification of Germany and 
the unity of Europe”. ^ According to the press, the theme of the talks was 
the desire shared by all “to overcome the division of Germany”. 

This was followed by a scries of meetings between top FRG officials 
and leaders of “countrymen’s associations” and other revanchist groups. 
Thus, the then Federal President Carstens, on February 15, 1983 

received members of the "permanent council of East German countrymen’s 
associations”, and on March 25, members of the federal board of the 
“German youth of the F.ast”. On k'ebruary 15, leaders of the West 

German Foreign Ministry headed by Hans-Dietrich Gcnscher met 

members of the “permanent council of East German countrymen’s 
associations”, wJiilc the presidium of tiie Free Democratic Party met 
members of the presidium of the “union of the banished”. 

Federal government representatives are often seen at revanchist get- 
togethers. They are lavish in their compliments to revanchist organiza¬ 
tions, and pledge that, unlike previous governments, the Kohl cabinet 
will not “distance itself” from them. On January 29, 1983, Friedrich 
Zimmermann (CSU), West German Minister of the Interior, told a 
gathering of the Bavarian chapter of the “union of the banished” that 
the new federal government will persistently uphold their interests 
(emphasis mine — G. K.). Enlarging upon the allegedly still “open 
German question”, he stated that the question includes both the territory 
of “the German Democratic Republic” and the “cast German lands on 
the other side of Oder-Ncisse”. ^ Revanchist claims against the GDR have 
always been a major plank of West Germany’s foreign policy doctrine. 
Now we see that claims against other socialist countries arc alsd’ part 
of this policy. 

Zimmermann’s statement was greeted jubilantly by revanchist circles, 
who immediately called on the FRG government to take a firmer stand, 
domestically and internationally, on the “national and state unity of 
Germany” and to defend “the legal positions of all Germany within its 
legitimate borders”.'* The “wishes” of the revanchist organizations were 
Openly formuJuied by Bundestag deputy Herbert llupka (CDU), vice- 
president of the “union of the banished”, in an article under the tale-tell 
title “To Shape a Common German Consciousness. Mandate for the 
New Federal Government”, Openly hostile to the socialist countries, it 

Bulletin des Pressc- and Injormalionsamtes dcr Bundesregierung, Jan 15, 
1983, p 44 

3 Deuischer Ostdienst, Feb. 3, 1983. In June 1983. Heinrich Windclen, Minister for 
“Inlra-GorniJin Relations” told a meeting of the Silesian “countrymen” that "the desire 
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contained a brazen claim for redrawing European borders. “We must 
reshape the common German consciousness as it was in the 1950s and 
1960s”, wrote the inveterate revanchist. “Common German conscious¬ 
ness is joint responsibility for the whole of Germany.... It is condemna¬ 
tion of communist dictatorships ruling parts of Germany.... It is now 
necessary to pursue a policy in the interests of all Germany in all its 
parts, to demand the right to self-determination at every opportunity.... 
Our geographical maps must show the whole of Germany...”. 

These provocative demands were not condemned by official Bonn. On 
the contrary, they were implicitly supported in the government state¬ 
ment made by Chancellor Kohl after the Bundestag elections on March 6, 
1983. It proclaimed that the FRG government would “not accept” the 
present state of Germany, and seek to change it, and to maintain “the 
awareness of German unity, and common German culture and history”. 
Among the fundamental principles of the government’s German policy 
were the “German treaty” of 1954, and the decisions of the Constituti¬ 
onal Court of the FRG of 1973 and 1975. ^ 

It should be recalled that the “German treaty” (the FRG’s name for 
the Paris agreements which, in violation of the Potsdam agreements, 
paved the way for the remilitarization of the FRG and its entry into 
NATO) deferred the final establishment of “German” borders until the 
signing of a peace treaty. And Article 7 recorded the common aim of the par¬ 
ties to the treaty as the search for a “reunified Germany enjoying a liberal 
democratic constitution like that of the Federal Republic, and integrated 
within the European Community” (emphasis mine — G. K.). Leaving 
aside the rhetoric about “freedom and democracy” one can see the 
openly revanchist commitment to the elimination of the socialist German 
state—the German Democratic Repulilic, and its integration into the 
FRG and the West as a whole. 

This is also the thrust of the notorious decision of the Federal 
Constitunonal Court at Karlsruhe on July 31, 1973, in which West 

Germany’s highest legislative body tried — without any legal founda¬ 
tion — to interpret the treaty on the basic principles ol relations bet¬ 
ween the GDR and the FRG. The treaty, signed on December 21, 1972, 
establishes that the two German states are independent of each other, 
and decide their domestic and external affairs independently. Contrary 
to that clear formulation, the Karlsruhe court declared that the FRG 
and the GDR are not foreign countries in terms of each other and must 
have a special relationship different from normal international legal 
relations. On July 7, 1975 the Constitutional Court again tried to ques¬ 
tion the binding nature of the provisions contained in the FRG’s treaties 
with the socialist countries. It handed down a decision stating that “the 
territories east of the Oder-Neissc are not legally excluded from the 
composition of Germany now that the eastern treaties have come into 
effect, and have not been finally placed under the sovereignty of the 
Soviet Union and Poland.” 

And these “documents” are proclaimed by the West German Chan¬ 
cellor to be one of the foundations of his policy towards the socialist 
countries. No- wonder the “union of the banished” on May 8, 1983 
proclaimed its full support for this policy, described by its president 
Herbert Czaja, Bundestag Deputy (CDU), as a “turn in Germany 
poWey” signifying non-acceptance of the “immutability of the existing 
'Situation”. In contrast to government statements of the 1970s, Czaja 
"oted with satisfaction, the Chancellor, in emphasizing the “German 


" Bulletin des Presse- und Informationsamtes der Bundosreffierung, May 5. 1983, 
P 411. 
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treaty” and the Constitutional Court decisions, thus identified a “set 
of instruments to keep the whole German question open”. ^ 

This concept of “German policy” was reaffirmed in the government 
report “On the State of the Nation in a Divided Germany” (a significant 
title — G. K.) presented to the Bundestag on March 15, 1984. Similar 
ideas are contained in the statement on relations between the two 
Gorman states adopted by the West German Parliament on February 9, 
1984, at the initiative of the FRG government. According to Neues 
Deuischland, the organ of the Central Committee of the Socialist Unity 
Party of Germany, that statement bristles w'lth re\^anchist appeals. 
Contrary to political reality and to the treaty on the basic principles of 
relations between the GDR and tlie FRG, the statement claims that the 
two German states cannot have relations governed by international law, 
and that the German question is still open 

There is hardly a week without some Bonn CDLJ/CSU politician (the 
more vocal of them are Heinrich Windelen; Friedrich Zimmermann; Franz 
Josef Strauss, leader of the Bavarian “ultras" and president of the 
eSU; Friedrich Vogel, Minister of State at the Federal Chancellor’s 
Office; Alois Mertes, Minister of State at the FRG Foreign Ministry; and 
Ottfried Hennig, Parliamentary Secretary of State at the Ministry for 
“Intra-German Relations”) delivering a long speech in favour of “unifica¬ 
tion of Germany”. And they never omit to add that the FRG “is seeking 
to overcome the division of Germany exclusively by peaceful means”, that 
its aim is to achieve the kind of peace in Europe that will make “German 
unity” possible. 


I n fairness’ sake, it must be said, that the same formula was used by 
previous West German governments But the previous governments 
tried to tone down its revanchist element by saying that this was some¬ 
thing for the distant future and not an immediate political task. When 
faced with a question of how they saw the shape of the “peaceful order” 
in Europe that would bring together capitalist FRG and socialist GDR, 
they either evaded the question or replied vaguely that history has far 
more imagination than the human brain, so let it decide. 

The members of the present FRG government also say that the achieve¬ 
ment of “German unity” is going to be a long haul, but some of them 
specify that this need not mean the next century. The important thing is 
that now that the CDU/CSU-FDP coalition is in office, Bonn me^es no 
bones about the kind of Europe in which “German unity” will be “resto¬ 
red”, it must be wholly capitalist. 

Let us quote a few lines of the report of the FRG government “On 

the State of the Nation in a Divided Germany”. “The national task — 

to achieve the unity and freedom of Germany — is still in force”, 
Chancellor Kohl told the Bundestag on March 15 this year, “and it can 
be achieved within a united Europe.... To us, European policy and German 
policy are two sides of the same coin. Being the engine for the unifica¬ 
tion of Europe is part of the national task of the Federal Republic of 
Germany.... We belong and will continue to belong to the alliance of 
freedom.... People in Central and Eastern Europe also want to live in 

liberty.... And this is the essence of the problem of the division of 

Germany and Europe; that those people in Central and Eastern Europe 
are denied freedom and self-determination.... Liberty is the condition of 
unity...”.» 

’ Deutscher Osldiensl, May 11, 1983. 

» Bulletin des Presse- und Informationsamtes der Bunde^regierung, March 16, 1984, 
pp 261, 267. 
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The meaning that capitalist leaders read into the words “freedom and 
free self-determination” is well-known. Leaving aside the verbal 
camouflage, the picture one gets is as follows: the FRG government 
proclaims as its national task a policy which is essentially aimed at 
redrawing the entire set of interstate relations which evolved on the 
Luropean continent as a result of the war and the postwar developments, 
aimed at “rolling back communism” in the worst cold war traditions. This 
makes one think of the “crusade against communism” in which the US 
Administration would like to involve its NATO allies. 

No wonder the FRG government was among the first to welcome the 
statement of US Secretary of State George Shultz at the Stockholm 
Conference on Confidence- and Security-Building Measures and Disarma¬ 
ment in Europe to the elTect that the United States does not recognize 
the legitimacy of the division artificially imposed on Europe. Political 
observers m many countries correcly saw that statement as an attempt 
to sound out European reaction to Washington’s plans to question agree¬ 
ments and understandings sealing the postwar borders in Europe and the 
sovereignty of states, and forbidding interference in other’s affairs. One 
speaks of Yalta, Potsdam, the treaties the FRG signed with the Soviet 
Union and the other socialist countries, and the Helsinki Final Act. “Now 
the US aim is not only to stuff Europe with nuclear weapons, but to 
change the existing borders. And that amounts to planning a war”, 
commented the Swedish newspaper Norskensflamman. 

That is why Shultz’s statement was met with a guarded reaction in 
most European capitals, so much so that he even had to moderate his 
tone. In Bonn, however, Shultz’s words were snatched up by CDU/CSU 
politicians. They saw them not only as supporting their own concept of 
“overcoming the division of Europe and Germany” but as an opportunity 
to harness other NATO countries to its revanchist claims with US 
support. 

Windelcn, Minister for “Intra-German Relations”, proceeded from the 
US Secretary of State’s words when he declared in West Berlin on May 7, 
1984: “The division of Europe consists in the fact that the peoples of 
Eastern and Central Europe and Germans in the other jiart of Germany 
are denied the right to self-determination, the right to determine their 
future and the present.... Without a force in Central Europe which is 
unhesitatingly aimed at freedom and self-determination (i. e., the FRG 
and its policy— G. K-) there is no prospect for achieving, in the foreseeable 
future, a free all-European system of states within whose framework the 
nations could themselves determine their present and future.” ® 

Addressing a meeting of the “union of the banished” in Rheinland- 
Pfalz on March 31, Mertes, Minister of State at the FRG Foreign Ministry, 
once more quoted Shultz and said: “The German question is essentially 
a European question. The will to overcome the division of Germany is 
not therefore an expression of a specifically German penchant for discord 
which allegedly brings disorder to a ’pacified’ Europe. On the contrary, 
the German question will remain open as long as the European question 
is open. Both questions will only be solved if the whole of Europe acquires 
final shape Vtihich the nations endorse”. And he went on to add that it 
must be a Europe in the Western mould. 

Speaking at Zurich University in May 1983, Mertes went even further, 
lie claimed that in the opinion of many, the 1970s treaties between the 
FRG and the socialist countries, the admission of both German states to 

» Bulletin dcs Presse- and Infonnationsamtes der Bundesregierung, May 8, 1984, 
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the UN, the signing of the four-power agreement on West Berlin and the 
Helsinki I-'inal Act were the world’s way of getting rid of the German 
question. And he went on to accuse those politicians in the West who see 
tile present “German policy’’ of the FRG as a burden of “fateful short¬ 
sightedness’’. “The West would do well,” the Minister pontificated, “to 
recognize that the Federal Republic of Germany must support the de¬ 
mands for its national reunification to ensure confidence in Western 
demociacy”. “ The FRG, Mertes claimed, would put forward this demand 
until the policy ot Yalta is overcome and the FRG’s Eastern neighbours 
gain their “freedom” (freedom capitalist-style, that is). 

This, then, is the attitude of some Bonn politicians:* they do not like 
the Yalta Conference which agreed on the plans for postwar cooperation, 
peace and national security. But they regard the FRG’s revanchist claims 
against other countries as almost beneficial for Europe. An odd logic, to 
say the least. 

CDU/CSU spokesmen grossly distort the meaning of the Helsinki 
Final Act, especially, the principles of inviolability of borders, sovereignty 
and non-interference in the internal affairs of the states which it enshrines. 
One can cite the speech by Ottfried Hennig, Parliamentary Secretary of 
State and, incidentally, one of the leaders of the revanchist Eastern 
Prussian “countrymen’s as.sociatioii”, made in West Berlin in July 1983. 
Although the Final Act is a result of the existing situation in Europe, of 
the existing borders and opposite political systems to which the European 
states belong, it “does not legitimize that situation as unchangeable,” 
claimed Hennig. Falsifying the principle of inviolability of borders formu¬ 
lated in Helsinki, he claimed that it “has no independent significance”. 

The conclusions he draws arc significant. The Final Act, he says, is 
in full accordance with the policy of the FRG government aimed at 
overcoming the “division of Germany and Europe”, it contains nothing 
that would “impede a final legal settlement of the destiny of all Germany. 
The German question is still open.” 

And crowning all these “revelations” was Hennig’s statement: without 
stability there is no security. But stability is not the same as cementing 
the political or territorial status quo; “without the reunification of Ger¬ 
many there can be no real detente or lasting cooperation in a divided Euro¬ 
pe; only a peaceful European order will ultimately remove this essential 
cause of tension.” The peoples of Europe know only too well how this 
pe.ieeful order is seen on the banks of the Rhine. 

The above statements bring back to mind the foreign policy prii^ciples 
which West Germany followed under Adenauer, if there is no reunification 
of Germany (on Bonn’s terms, obviously), there will be no peace in 
Europe. West German politicians speak in this vein more and more 
often CDU/CSU offiieials readily quote the section of the 1967 NATO 
report, which states that a final and stable settlement in Europe is impos¬ 
sible without a solution of the German question, which is the nucleus of 
tensions in Europe. On May 2, 1984 Chancellor Kohl made a speech in 
Oxford on “current German foreign policy—the heritage of Konrad 
Adenauer”. He did not mince words, and declared: “All neighbours 
(FRG’s neighbours— G. K ) must understand that a genuine and lasting 
p-'ace in Europe will only come when Germans enjoy the opportunity to 
determine their historical path independently.” No comment is needed. 


" Ibid: May 14. 1983, p. 440. 
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I n the light of the above, it is not surprising that revanchist alliances 
I of every stripe are rearing their heads in the FRG, since the concept 
of “overcoming the division of Germany and Europe” that the present 
I'RG government so ardently promotes has much in common with their 
slogans. Both the members of the ruling coalition and the bosses of the 
revanchist associations have similar objectives, both are oriented 
towards undermining the socialist system in the countries of the 
socialist community. This is highlighted by the “joint statement” follow¬ 
ing the meeting between Alfred Dregger, leader of the CDU/CSU fac¬ 
tion in the Bundestag, and the members of the presidium of the “union 
of the banished” on November 4, 1983, which proclaimed the “common 
opinion that the whole German question is legally open.” And Dregger 
noted the "valuable contribution of the ‘union of the banished’ to pre¬ 
serving the rights of all Germany within its legitimate borders and... the 
German national, state and historical consciousness.” The objective of 
the policy of detente, reads the statement, “must be to eliminate the 
causes of tension, and consequently to overcome the division of Europe 
and Germany.” ''' 

This coincidence of views was reaffirmed at the government level 
(luring a meeting of the presidium of the “union of the banished” and 
Minister for “Intra-German Relations” Windelen on November 18, 1983. 
How, in the light of all this, can Bonn assure us that the FRG govern¬ 
ment has nothing to do with the upsurge of activity by revanchist 
forces? 

Here is another dramatic example. West German “countrymen’s 
associations” and other revanchist associations arc always demanding 
recognition of the special rights of Germans “who have remained in 
their birthplace in other countries”. During the above-mentioned talks 
between Kohl and the members of the presidium of the “union of the 
banished,” the Chancellor spoke in favour of an “effective” defence of 
these rights On October 15, 1983, Mertes, speaking in West Berlin, 
mentioned the government’s intention to soften the consequences of the 
division of Europe “for the Germans in both parts of our fatherland and 
he remaining German minorities (emphasis mine—G. K.) in the East 
I.uropean countries.”In a reply to a question from Bundestag Deputy 
Carl Otto Lenz, published by the FRG Foreign Ministry on December 14 
last year, Mertes tried to interfere in the internal affairs of people’s Po¬ 
land, demanding additional rights for “Germans living in Silesia”. And in 
the government’s report “On the State of the Nation in a Divided Germa¬ 
ny” of March 15, 1984 the FRG Chancellor challenged elementary norms 
of international law when lie declared that West Germany was the “trus- 
tei'” of Germans living in Central and Eastern Europe 

On May 23, 1984, Friedrich Vogel, Minister of State at the Federal 
(Hiancellor’s Office, received a delegation of “Silesian youth”, a youth 
organization of the Silesian “countrymen’s association”, which presented 
him a provocative document: 20,000 signatures on an appeal to Poland 
to recognize the special rights of Germans living cast of the Odcr-Neisse. 
Saying that the FRG government would continue to defend “our German 
countrymen....in Silesia and other parts of Eastern Germany” and throug¬ 
hout Eastern Europe, Vogel tried to make it appear that this policy does 
not contradict the FRG’s treaties with the socialist countries and, 
moreover, “fills them with life”. 


Sudetendeulsche Zeitung, Nov. 11, 1983. 
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Windclcn, Minister for “Intra-German Relations”, went on better when 
at a meotirif,' of the Upper Silesian “countrymen’s association” on June 10, 
1984, he demanded that the Polish government recognize the right of 
tile Germans living in Poland to create a “German people group”, intro¬ 
duce the universal teaching of German as a mandatory subject at Polish 
schools in Upper Silesia, and permit the functioning of “German cultural 
societies”. The Polish newspajicr Zolnierz Wolnosci described these 
actions as a crude provocation, a brazen challenge to Poland and to the 
other countries of the socialist community w'hich would draw appropriate 
conclusions. 

One example showing that revanchist trends within the country are 
getting encouragement is the recent official Bonn campaign for preserving 
tile heritage of the “Hast German culture” in the name of preserving a 
“single German cultural nation”. Alluded to here is the cultural heritage 
of the so-called Kastern territories of the former German Reich, which the 
revanchist organizations have long wanted to popularize. In a state¬ 
ment of May 4, 1983 the government proclaimed that keeping people 
conscious of “a single German culture” was its “task and duty”. And 
Interior Minister Zimmermann came up with an entire programme of 
action to preserve the “East German” cultural heritage (creating and 
expanding existing museums featuring the culture of “East German” 
areas, creating departments and institutes on “East German” ethnography 
at universities, publication of special editions, etc.). 

This is meant to attract young people, who until now have not been 
overtly enthusiastic to join the “union of the banished”, the “country¬ 
men’s associations” and other revanchist organizations. This fact was 
recognized by Ilennig, who made a speech at the Political Academy in 
Eichholz on June 7, 1983. He warned that if the above-mentioned orga¬ 
nizations do not succeed in rejuvenating themselves, “they will perish in 
ten years’ time”. It was with the same objective in mind- to increase the 
influence of revanchist associations on young people—that the ERG 
Interior Ministry in the summer of 1983 called on the lands, cities and 
communities to more actively “patronize” various revanchist groups 
(among the “patrons” of the main “countrymen’s associations” are not 
only I'RG lands but also individual cities: Diissoldorf patronizes “Danz¬ 
ig countrymen’s association”, Wisbaden patronizes “Karlsbad country¬ 
men’s association”, etc.) 

The actions of the revanchist organizations and the FRG government 
occasionally reveal a very eloquent degree of coordination. For example, 
no sooner did the “Sudeten German countrymen’s association” prespnt its 
provocative demand “to call the crimes perpetrated by other peoples aga¬ 
inst Germans by their real name” than Philipp Jenninger, Minister of 
State at the Federal Chancellor’s Office, proclaimed that the govern¬ 
ment had decided to reissue the infamous “documentation of banish¬ 
ment” fabricated in the 1950s w'hich crudely distorts the history of the 
Second World War and the struggle of the world’s people against fascist 
aggression. 

The revanchist organizations demanded that the FRG maps show "the 
whole and not an amputated Germany”, and the Ministry for “Intra- 
German Relations” soon announced that it was preparing a new official 
geographical map that would “put an end to the incorrect depiction of 
Germany” and would demark “the borders of the German Reich as of 
December 31, 1937” while the border between the GDR and the FRG 
would be marked as a “special border”. No soone'r did the revanchist 
associations express concern at the fact that there was not enough “all* 


" Ibid. June 1 1 1984, p. 636 
'• Sudeirndi’utschc Zcilun}’, May 27, 1983. 
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German spirit” in the FRG schools than Windelen demanded that the land 
culture ministers in the FRG take measures to give more prominence to 
“the German question” in the school curriculum. 

The activity of revanchist associations is acquiring more and more 
financial backing. On the federal level, most of it is culled from the bud¬ 
gets of the Ministries for “Intra-German Relations” and Internal Affairs. 
Allocations increased from 750 million marks in 1983 to over 900 million 
marks in 1984, i. e., by 20 per cent. Considerable amounts of money flow¬ 
ing to the treasuries of the revanchist organizations come from the funds 
of the lands and communities in the FRG (although these figures are 
very seldom published). 


T o sum up: the current upsurge in revanchist activity is directly linked 
with the government policy proclaimed by the CDU/CSU. Under that 
governuieiil the “ewig gestrige” came to feel that they were proponents 
of official policy because their aims were in many ways consonant with 
tlie political line of the West German authorities. 

Another demonstration of the “unity” between the present rulers and 
the revanchists in the FRG was the gathering of the activists of the 
“countrymen’s associations” of Fastern and Western Prussia last July 
for the opening of the “memorial” to celebrate the ‘’heroism” of the 
“refugees and exiles” in Obcrschleichsheim in Munich. Addressing that 
gathering Franz Josef Strauss, Bavarian Prime Minister and President 
of the eSU, claimed that the German Reich continues to exist within 
the “1937 borders”. And he again tried to question the international 
legality of the system of treaties between the FRG and the USSR and 
the other socialist countries, and the finality of the Federal Republic’s 
Eastern borders. 

All this, needless to say, is far from accidental. The CDU/CSU parties 
have always represented the extreme right-wing reactionary part of the 
imperialist bourgeoisie in West Germany. And it is a nest for the heads 
of the revanchist groups. Furthermore, it seems that the FRG government 
has decided that the present tensions in the world caused by the aggres¬ 
sive militarist course of the US Administration favour renewed revanchist 
claims against the socialist countries This trend in Bonn’s policy is in 
elTect a component of the “crusade against communism” proclaimed by 
the US President As a statement on the talk between Konstantin 
Chernenko and Erich lloncckcr of June 14. 1984 stressed, “NATO’s grow¬ 
ing military preparations contribute to the activization of the most right- 
wing, revanchist circles in the FRG”. 

There is every indication that the upsurge of revanchist activity is 
going to be used as a counterbalance to the movement against war, the 
arms race and the deployment of the new American first-strike nuclear 
missiles in the FRG. This movement, which has assumed unprecedented 
scope in the FRG, seriously worries the Bonn rulers The CDU/CSU par¬ 
ties have launched a cynical propaganda campaign saying that the revan¬ 
chist “organizations of the banished” are the “true” and “most powerful 
peace movoments of our time”. These were the exact words of Bavarian 
Minister of State Fritz Pirkl (at a meeting of Sudeten Germans in Vienna 
in May 1983) and Federal Minister Friedrich Zimmerniann (at a similar 
meeting in Munich this June). It is also significant that the theme of all 
such revanchist meetings has been support for the US policy of achieving 
global military superiority, and for the NATO decision to deploy new 
American nuclear missiles in Western Europe. 


Suddeutsche Zeitung, June 20, 1983. 
® Pravda, June 15, 1984. 
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The upsurge of revanchism in the Federal Republic is dangerous. Of 
course, their revanchist dreams will never come true. The socialist commu¬ 
nity has erected a solid barrier against them. But it is an unchallengeable 
fact that revanchist sentiments aggravate tensions in Europe, poison the 
political atmosphere, and breed a legitimate feeling of mistrust for the 
FRG’s policy among peoples on the continent. In the final analysis, this 
damages the interests of the FRG itself. As the Presidium of the Board of 
the German Communist Party pointed out in a statement (March 1984), 
clinging to the discredited position of the cold war times, revanchist 
slogans, attempts to question postwar borders, interference in the inter¬ 
nal affairs of the GDR, support for the US policy of confrontation and the 
imposition of the arms race contradict the national and vital interests 
of the Federal Republic and its citizens. 

Those who link the FRG’s future with revanchism, which crudely 
violates the Federal Republic’s commitments under international treaties 
and agreements, arc clearly out of touch with reality. It is a risky 
and dangerous road. The future of the FRG is inseparable from a sen¬ 
sible policy proceeding from the political and territorial realities of 
modern liurope, and oriented to peaceful coexistence and constructive 
cooperation with the socialist countries. 


FORTY YEARS OF THE POLICY OF PEACE, 

MUTUAL UNDERSTANDING AND COOPERATION 

w 

(Continued from page 12) 

battle is to be waged successfully, all resources have to be mobilized to 
preserve what has been achieved and to explore new avenues in order to 
realize the inherent goals and tasks of the foreign policy of the socialist 
countries. 

Bulgaria’s commitment to peace and security stems from the very 
nature of the socialist system. “As the Communist Party, as a socialist 
country, as a people aspiring confidently to its communist future, we 
have a hundred reasons to want peace and to work for world peace, and 
we have not a single reason for wanting international tensions, mistrust, 
hostility, or cold or hot wars between peoples. That is why we stand for 
detente, and are doing our best to work to strengthen and promote it, 
and to make detente irreversible.’’® These words m Todor Zhivkov ex¬ 
press the basic principle of the Leninist strategy of foreign relations 
which the People’s Republic of Bulgaria has consistently practiced for 
four decades, and which it will not abandon under any circumstances. 


* T. Zhivkov, Selected Articles and Speeches, p. 414. 




THE ILO IN A CRISlir 


R. PANTELEYMONOV. 

D. Sc. (Leon ) 


T he 70th Session of the International Labour Organization (ILO) * — 
its 70th General Conference-opened, following a long-established 
tradition, on the first Wednesday of June and lasted three weeks. This 
article is less about this Session than about the late of the ILO itself, 
and its uncertain future—a result of the obviously unfavourable situa¬ 
tion in and around this international institution. 

When a person is struck by a grave disease, it is very important how 
well he is aware of his state and how able he is to help the doctors 
treating him. But if an international organization is hit by crisis, there 
arc no doctors to cure it and everything depends on the policy of that 
organization and on its will to muster up its strength to overcome the 
illness. 

However, in the case of the ILO the situation is truly paradoxical. 
Nobody denies that a crisis is brewing. After the total failure of its 
World Employment Programme the ILO has on many occasions betrayed 
its ineffectiveness; for the past fifteen years it has cither refused to in¬ 
corporate important ideas into international labour legislation acts or 
has emasculated those ideas which in fact were in the interests of the 
working people. The present crisis of the ILO has been caused by the at¬ 
tempts of its right-wing reformist leadership to deal with international 
labour problems without the working people, against their interests, and 
to use this universal organization to suit the groups opposed to the 
working people. 

The crisis began displaying itself when the Organization actively 
joined dubious campaigns—primarily actions by international reaction 
against the socialist countries, specifically against Poland. These cheap 
campaigns threaten to become a permanent feature of the ILO’s conduct, 
specifically after the return to it of the United States. 

The protracted ILO crisis was caused by its in-born ills and by the 
spread of anti-communism which h»as recently again begun to infect the 
power elite of the imperialist countries, private capital, and international 
social-reformists. If one undertakes to analyse the complex reasons be¬ 
hind the ILO crisis, one will soon confront the simple and logical ques¬ 
tion: what can be done by the progressive forces of the world and the 
international working-class movement to end the sabotage by the ILO 
leadership of^the basic demands it itselt had formulated, and to expand 

* The ILO was set up on April II, 1919, following a decision of Ihe Pans Peace Con-^ 
ference, as an autonomous organization of the League of Nations In 1946 it was given" 
the status of the first specialized agency associated with the United Nalioiis The objectives 
of the ILO are: contribute to the establishment of a lasting peace by promoting social 
justice, to improve labour conditions and living standards through international action, 
and to promote economic and social stability. The chief ILO bodies are: the General Con¬ 
ference, the supreme body which meets annually; the Administrative Council which super-, 
vizes the work of the International Labour Office and various ILO commissions and com 
mittees; and the International Labour Office, which is the Secretariat of the ILO and the 
Administrative Council. 
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and radicalize its Charter for the benefit of those for whom the ILO was 
founded—the working people? 


THE ILO SETUP AND ITS HISTORY 

T he International Labour Organization emerged at a turning point in 
history—when the October Revolution ushered in the epoch of the 
transition from capitalism to socialism. This, naturally, had a decisive 
effect on ILO activities. Tlii.s question—the attitude to socialism—was 
to be decided by the architects of the edifice of peace of Versailles, 
where an annex was found for the future ILO. 

At the beginning, imperialist politicians and social-chauvinist lead¬ 
ers chose to try and compromise Soviet power, which was just beginning 
to institute social reforms: sent a special commission to the Russian Fe¬ 
deration headed by the French social-reformist Albert Thomas to “inve¬ 
stigate how far conditions in Russia coincide with the normal require¬ 
ments- of ‘civilized’ states". ' Lenin decided to use that visit to dis¬ 
grace social reformism bef(;re the working class. 11 is plan of exposing 
Thomas’ mission was set forth in his speech to educational workers on 
February 25, 1920. Lenin said then that traitors to the working class like 
Thomas “have suffeieil such a thorough collapse that are proposing for 
the umpteenth time to send a commission to Russia. If that commission 
is to consist of gentlemen like Albert Thomas, who visited Russia during 
the war, it will end in nothing but a scandal for them and will be an 
excellent basis for agitation for us”. ^ 

Lven in those difficult years. Soviet Russia did everything possible 
(or even next to impossible) to introduce the shortest working day 
(7 hours), a five-day week, ecpial pay for work of equal value, and a 
system of pensions, allowances and many other social benefits for the 
working people who had become the masters of their country. 

Some time later, confronted by tlie real situation in Soviet Russia 
and by the great progress the c()untr> made in improving the conditions 
of its working people, the leaders of tlie belligerent powers and social- 
chauvinists decided to send not labour inspection commissions to the 
Russian Federation, but occupationist corps and warships Thomas him¬ 
self, w'ho became the first Director-General of the International Labour 
Office, did little to hide his anti-Soviet and pro-fascist views. His 
successors did all they could to make the ILO a tool of the League of 
Nations, used for covering up preparations for World War II. To try 
and halt the slide to war, the Soviet llnion attended ILO session^ from 
1934 to 1939, but then was forced to break w'ith the Organization. For 
the ILO, the World War II period was a period of clinical death. 

It should come as no sjirprise that after the war, the HSSR was ra¬ 
ther cautious about Western attempts to restore the ILO on its former 
political basis. In a letter to the US Ambassador in Moscow, the People’s 
Commissar for Foreign Affair.s of the USSR stated: “The Soviet Go¬ 
vernment holds that the said International Office lacks the authority 
needed to fulfil the tasks arising from international cooperation in the 
sphere of labour, a matter which in present circum.stances calls for more 
democratic forms of organization of international cooperation in that 
sphere.” 

On several occasions, US President Franklin D. Roosevelt asked the 
head of the Soviet Government to resume membofship in the old ILO. 
In his reply on April 6, 1944, Josef Stalin said: “I believe that implemen¬ 
tation of measures for reconstructing the International Labour Organi- 


' V. I. Lenin, Colleciod Works, Vol. 30, p. 374. 
2 Ibid., Vol. 30, p. 375. 







zation will pave the way for future Soviet participation in its work.”^ 
But for a long time the ILO did not declare its break with the League 
of Nations. It was only in 1946 that it became a specialized agency of 
the United Nations. 

Among the anti-labour principles most carefully guarded by the ILO 
leadership is the conciliatory principle of “trilateral representation”— 
government, industry and labour. Given that a single representative of 
labour is confronted by three representatives—two from government and 
one from entrepreneurs—the capitalists have a triple advantage over 
the workers (in case of a capitalist country). This is what has made the 
question of the proportionate representation of each country in the post¬ 
war period so topical.'' At one time the following ratios were suggested: 
3 : 2 : 2 or 2:2:2. But what really matters is not proportions, of course, 
but the genuine repit.sentation of most authoritative and large labour 
organizations in the ILO. 

Another acute problem is the role of workers in making the ILO’s 
control mechanism work for them. According to a long-outdated tradi¬ 
tion, control of the implementation of conventions and recommendations 
ratified by the member-states is influenced chiefly by the opinion of the 
Committee of Experts, that is, professional lawyers paid by capitalist 
governments, which was set up in 1927 Meanwhile, in past decades the 
working people have developed their own class attitude to bourgeois 
laws, and have accumulated great experience in fighting for their rights. 
This explains why at the 69th ILO Session, thf' proposals advanced on 
behalf of progressive forces for improving the control mechanism had far- 
reaching repercussions. 

Equally tough “battles” have been fought during the past three de¬ 
cades over one more aspect of trilateral representation—the attitude of 
the employers group and the entire reactionary wing of the ILO to the 
just representation of the socialist world, including the rights of the 
managers of Soviet enterprises This question reached it pitch in 1954 
when the Soviet Union and a number of other socialist countries joined 
the ILO. The right-wing majority in the ILO tried to impose an inter¬ 
pretation of trilateral representation according to which only private in¬ 
dustry could be admitted to the ILO under “employers” representation, 
and the managements of socialist enterprises must be stripped of their 
legitimate powers in the Organization And although these propositions 
were rejected by the ILO and its bodies, discrimination against the ma¬ 
nagers of Soviet enterprises in the employers group still continues in 
several ILO bodies, such as the Administrative Council. 

In this context, these words of Lenin’s are an encouraging reminder 
for ILO progressive forces: “You must be capable of any sacrifice, of 
overcoming the greatest obstacles in order to carry on agitation and pro¬ 
paganda systematically, perseveringly, persistently and patently in those 
institutions, societies and associations - even the most reactionary—in 
which proletarian or semi-proletarian masses arc to be found.”® Howe¬ 
ver, the ILO’s work is made more difficult because proletarians and 
semi-proletarians arc very seldom directly represented and the multi¬ 
million armijes of the working people have to watch its activities from 
the outside, albeit with great attention. This proved decisive during the 
adoption in the ILO framework of documents such as the convention 

* Correspondence Between the Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the USSR and 
the Presidents of the USA and the Prime Ministers of Great Britain During the Great 
Patriotic War of 194J-1945, Vol. 2, p. 128. 

* For details see V. G. ShHunayev, The International Labour Organization Yesterday 
and Today, Mezhdunarodnye Olnosheniya Publishers, Moscow, 1968, pp. 84-86 (in 'Rus¬ 
sian). 

* V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 31, p. 53. 





on limiting the working day to eight hours a day, the working week to 
48 (later to 40), on unemployment and on the prohibition of forced 
labour, on freedom of association and protection of the right to organi¬ 
zation, on equal pay for equal work, against discrimination in hiring, 
and on the furtherance of collective bargaining 

But the main obstacle yet to be overcome by the ILO is the inade¬ 
quate representation of new forces which the progress of the world has 
given birth to, and certain flaws in the ILO structure. Practice has un- 
contestably proved that the universality of any international organiza¬ 
tion cannot be confined simply to figures (151 countries belong to the 
ILO) or to the geographical area it covers (all the continents arc cove¬ 
red by the ILO). But these aspects are taken advantage of by the ILO 
leadership to try and provoke conflicts between the interests of the so¬ 
cialist and the developing countries (specifically when ILO bodies are 
formed) Tlie ILO would be truly universal when all contingents of the 
iK'orking people, whatever the social system in their countries, would be 
represented, and the new and useful experience they have accumulated 
studied 

During their 30 years in the ILO, the socialist countries have used 
it to publicize their people’s economic and cultural achievements and the 
foreign policy of peace pursued by the Communist Parties, to expose 
reformist ideas that labour and capital can ally, to expand cooperation 
with the progressive forces in the world trade dnion and national libera¬ 
tion movements, to facilitate the struggle of the working people in the 
capitalist countries for their rights, and to study the experience of other 
countries. Understandably, when the possibilities of the socialist coun¬ 
tries’ participation are assessed and the results evaluated, one must not 
limit oneself to counting how greatly it would benefit the economy. The 
calculation should be political and ideological, not commercial. 

In political terms, the question should be put differently: what can 
existing socialism and the world working-class and the national libe¬ 
ration movements do to make the ILO setup more effective, to inject 
fresh life into its normative activities, and to pull the ILO out of the long 
crisis? 


TH£ PRICE OF BEING OUT OF TOUCH WITH THE WORKING PEOPLE 

T he price the ILO had to pay for being out of touch with the people 
was the crushing defeat of its main initiative throughout the post¬ 
war period—the World Employment Programme. As the ILO leadership 
did not venture to deal with problems of chronic mass unemployment 
in the non-socialist part of the world, the International Labour Office, 
in view of the decline in the constant unemployment level in the indu¬ 
strialized capitalist countries (to seven to eight million people) hastily 
elaborated its far-reaching World Employment Programme which was 
adopted at the 53rd Session of the General Labour Conference in June 
1969. But hardly had it been adopted than the Programme began to be 
undermined by crisis eruptions in the economy of the capitalist world, 
and a sharp increase in unemployment: about 8 million in 1970; 15 mil¬ 
lion in 1975; 20 million in 1980, and 34 million in 1983; that is, in the 
industrialized capitalist countries alone the number of unemployed has 
quadrupled. Simultaneously the figure for the “redundant people” in the 
developing countries also quadrupled and has reached 360 million. 

The collapse of the World Employment Progranffne reflected the ideo¬ 
logical impotence of the present ILO leadership and its experts, their 
naive belief that a long period of prosperity is possible under capitalism, 
and their ignorance of the working people’s cares and woes. In fact, 
when they drew up the programme, the experts and officials of the ILO 



headquarters proceeded not from the need to reduce chronic unemploy¬ 
ment and the problem of extensive “overpopulation” in the non-socialist 
world, but merely from the need to eliminate the glaring imbalances in 
employment and lay-offs. By applying the simple political economic 
“theory of factors”, the International Labour Office experts hoped to 
encourage developing countries to use labour-intensive technology re¬ 
quiring relatively more workers, and to reserve the privilege of capital- 
intensive technology for the industrialized capitalist countries, and in 
this way somewhat to ease the unemployment problem. 

But the spontaneity of the capitalist economy smashed these utopian 
plans into smithereens. Just two years after the World Employment 
Programme was adopted by the General Labour Conference, its new Di¬ 
rector-General W Jenks reported to the 56th ILO Session that “even 
as it is in some countries, particularly in North America, high rates of 
unemployment are being experienced and are giving rise to serious po¬ 
litical concern.” ® The news coming from the other area of the fight for 
jobs was just as bad: “the outlook for employment in the developing 
world as the Second Development Decade opens is indeed sombre”. 
Jenks admitted. ^ 

In 1976, right before the World Employment Conference, the Inter¬ 
national Labour Office experts pulled another sneaky trick, declaring 
that the Conference should concentrate not on employment but on “basic 
needs”. According to that newly-invented concept, “basic needs” were 
defined as “the minimum standard of living which a society should set 
for the poorest groups of its people.” ® It is obvious that if one is to 
tackle the employment problem, that is, to create new jobs, the needs of 
the working person have to be met. But if the goal is to meet the mini¬ 
mum, physiological, or “basic”, needs, then everything can be reduced to 
redirecting social strategy towards providing charity for biliions of 
paupers. 

The sneaky International Labour Office experts, who proposed to 
divide the Conference strategy into “meeting basic needs” and “ensur¬ 
ing employment”, obviously confused and misled many delegates. Even 
so, at the 65th ILO Session in 1979, the Office leadership was compel¬ 
led to resume the measures adopted in view of the outcome of the World 
Employment Conference. 

In a bid to patch up the division between “employment” and the 
“needs”, the International Labour Office has now coined a new sophi¬ 
stry “employment for basic needs”. In other words, they mean jobs 
which would be tantamount to handing out miserable pittances to the 
poor. 

As long as the debate centred on employment proper, it was clear 
that availability of a job could meet not only elementary, or basic needs 
of the working person, but also the requirements which grow as he de¬ 
velops as an individual and entrenches himself in his job But if the 
main emphasis is on “basic needs”, said International Labour Office 
experts, the employment question will no longer pose itself. 

But in reality the problem was becoming increasingly urgent. In the 
early 1980s it was raised anew, following the expiry of the term of ILO 
Convention I^o. 122 Concerning Employment Policy Adopted in a situa¬ 
tion of the cyclic recovery of the market economy in the mid-1960s and 
overspiced with Keynesian ideas of “effectiveness of employment”. Con¬ 
vention No. 122 and the recommendation accompanying it had since be- 

• International Labour Conference Fifty-Sixth Session, Geneva, 1971, The World 

Emptoj/rwrlt Programme. , 

• Employment, Growth and Basic Needs, International Labour Office, Geneva, 1976. 
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come outdated, and proved ineffective in the gloomy situation of suc¬ 
cessive interlocked cyclic and structural crises of the capitalist economy. 

Progressives in the ILO would have failed to fulfil their duty to the 
working people of the world had they not demanded right during the 
first reading of the draft that obsolete Convention No. 122 be replaced 
by a new document. They backed their demand by the need for measures 
guaranteeing jobs (also when a change of place of work was involved), 
and for proclaiming, on behalf of the ILO, the fundamental right—the 
right to work. This proposal meant only the defining of the right to work 
as a right to freely chosen, useful employment which is securely guaran¬ 
teed and duly paid for. 

Foreseeing this, the leadership of the International Labour Office and 
the right-wing reformist part of the Employment Committee insisted 
on leaving Convention No. 122 and the relevant recommendation in 
force, and on adding another meaningless recommendation. However, 
pressed by the progressives, they were forced to allude to the right to 
work in tJic draft document. However, at this stage of the debate the 
opponents of recognizing the right to work as an inalienable right of 
the working people consented to leaving it in the draft only on condition 
that “productive employment”—i. e., the hire of labour expedient from 
the capitalist’s point of view—is ensured 

But here the inevitable question is. what can one expect from bour¬ 
geois reformists? Even Marx considered the right to work inapplicable 
under capitalism “The right to work is,” he wrote, “in the bourgeois 
sense, an absurdity, a miserable, pious wish But behind the right to 
work stands the power over capital: behind the power over capital, the 
appropriation of the means of production, their subjection to the associat¬ 
ed working class and, therefore, the abolition of wage labour, of capital 
and of their mutual relation”.^ Marx said that this slogan was the indi¬ 
rect expression of the demands of the working-class movement. But since 
this demand has been put forward by the masses, it is important not to 
lose the opportunity of exposing the unwillingness and incapability of 
the capitalist society to provide jobs for all, and to involve bourgeois 
politicians in discussing this issue. In one of his letters Engels cited an 
interesting fact in this respect. On May 9, 1884, Bismarck blurted out in 
the Reichstag that he recognized the right to work. “Incidentally, it takes 
a Bismarck to do such a stupid thing in face of a labour movement that 
cannot be held in check even with exceptional laws”, Engels said. “In the 
meantime our people are quite justified in getting him more and more 
involved in this matter by pressing him for fulfilment”, Engels added.'® 

A century ago instead of the right to work, the working people re¬ 
ceived workhouses, national workshops and forced labour colonies. To¬ 
day, instead of the right to work, they receive—at best—“productive” 
(for the capitalist) employment, while the number of unemployed is 
not declining, and at any moment someone out of work can be hired to 
replace someone who does not suit the boss. 

A century ago charity was handed out by chancellors, but today this 
is done by international officials—the right-wing reformist leaders of 
the ILO And they hope to compel the ILO plenary session to make de¬ 
cisions which benefit Big Business. How then can it avoid being plunged 
even deeper into moral and political crisis? Besides, the right to work is 
an irreversible reality in the socialist countries and in many socialist- 
oriented countries belonging to the ILO, and is an example for its other 
members ** 

** Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, Collected Works, Voi. 10, p. 78. 

K. Marx, F. Engels, Selected Correspondence, Moscow, Progress Publishers, 1975, 

p. 352 
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THE ROAD OF SELF-ISOLATION IS A ROAD TO NOWHERE 

I f one follows the ILO activities, one is certain to notice that within the 
leadership there is a growing concern, and even fear, about the neces¬ 
sity of determining the ILO’s position on the arms race and its social 
consequences. The men of the ILO headquarters seem to feel that not 
tackling this key issue can plunge the ILO into total self-isolation. What 
makes things even more alarming is that the current ILO leadership has 
not realized the fact that a coirect position on disarmament is a sure 
way out of the impasse, a way of winning the popular support that the 
ILO needs so badly. But the leaders of the International Labour Office 
have a stereotype answer ready: disarmament questions are outside ILO 
competence, and therefore it is unnecessary for it to define a position. 
In terms of logic and history this argument, which may seem convinc¬ 
ing at first does not stand up. 

First, the fact that questions related to the arms race and disarma¬ 
ment are decided outside the ILO is not a reason why it should not have 
a clear-cut stand. The attainment of the objectives proclaimed in the ILO 
charter is increasingly being hampered by the arms race, given that so 
many countries are enmeshed in it The arms race not only presents the 
threat of the mass killing of people -most of them the working people— 
(this alone cannot be ignored by the ILO), but even now it presents it¬ 
self as a monstrous conspiracy against the working class and all work¬ 
ing people: the plunder of the people by the military-industrial complex 
IS accompanied by the trampling under foot of the working people’s 
rights and freedoms. How can the ILO say that the arms race question 
is outside its competence when the ruling elites of those imperialist coun¬ 
tries, involved in the arms race, are pumping more and more money for 
their war machine from labour and social security funds? 

Second, thanks to insistent efforts by the socialist community coun¬ 
tries and many newly-free states and progressive unions, actions against 
the arms race and against militarism have appeared on the agenda of 
the sessions of the ILO and its agencies. These efforts have ultimately 
materialized in a series of documents, specifically the decisions of the 
()5th Session of the ILO General Conference in 1979 on the inadmissibi¬ 
lity of the plunder of vast resources by the arms race, above all the nuc¬ 
lear arms race And, last but not least, an important result achieved 
through joint action by progressive forces in the ILO was the adoption 
of the resolution on the economic and social effects of disarmament on 
June 23, 1981, the first resolution of its kind in ILO history. 

This memorable resolution shows that the struggle against outspoken 
and covert adherents of militarism and reaction within the ILO is truly 
difficult. One is struck above all by the discrepancy between the high- 
flown wording of the preamble and the dry and formal style of the “be 
fit resolved” section. 

Herein lies the principal conceptual flaw in the approach of the ILO 
iieadquarters to defining a position on disarmament and on its socio-eco¬ 
nomic effects, a position which would be at variance with the inte- 
•t'sts of the worlting people who are calling for an end to the arms race, 
and for using the resources thus saved for improving their life. 

The leaders of the International Labour Office suggest merely collect¬ 
ing information from the member-countries on the possible amount of 
money allocated for public needs were disarmament to be achieved, to 
see what it all totals up to, and, depending on the total, to draw up spe¬ 
cific public assistance programmes. 

But progressives in the ILO are demanding that programmes for 
using potential resources accruing as a result of cuts in arms spending. 
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for creating new jobs, improving working conditions, and instituting 
social public measures should be drawn up now. 

Progressives in the ILO speak for the people. If the ILO had a pro¬ 
gramme for changing military spending into public spending, it would 
be a powerful instrument of pressure on the reactionary militarist for¬ 
ces. It would be a sign that the fighters for workers’ rights are uniting 
and show the ILO a way out of the crisis. 

A programme of this kind drawn up by the ILO would be effective 
if based on the requirements of economic and social progress. Military 
production not only deprives the world of the necessary means and re¬ 
sources for peaceful development, but takes jobs away from those indu¬ 
stries that arc far more capable of creating them. 

This is, in fact, the essence of the “political economy” of disarma¬ 
ment. But this is what the ILO leadership fears. 

So it should come as no surprise that the reactionaries are getting 
nervous about the growing popularity of the ideas of detente, the “Hel¬ 
sinki spirit” and the “Madrid atmosphere” in the ILO. The American 
magazine Newsweek admitted recently that US delegates in the ILO are 
using it not for concluding agreements but for heaping accusations on 
the IJSSR. These futile tactics, the magazine wTote, do not change the 
Soviet position. The signing of documents (the ILO convention— R.P.) 
is one aspect of the disintegration, and in each individual instance, the 
demoralization of the West. " 

In these admissions- somewhat hysterical as they arc—the progres¬ 
sive forces can hear a confirmation of the effectiveness of their policy 
of the past three decades, towards equality and peaceful cooperation 
with all countries in dealing with labour problems. As if reaffirming all 
this, the Declaration of the USSR Council of Ministers issued April 12, 
1984 stated: “The Soviet Union will continue to take an active part in 
the work of international organizations.” 

At the 70th Session of the ILO General Conference, which met re¬ 
cently in Geneva, the delegations of the socialist countries worked to di¬ 
rect the conference towards genuinely protecting the working people’s 
rights in a world of peace' and social justice, in keeping with the ILO 
charter, with the aim of drawing up a convention on the right to work, 
and of making other important political decisions. 

But the reactionaries in the ILO have taken advantage of their 
majority to muster up all their forces to torpedo the resolution initiated 
by the sociali.st countries’ delegates on democratizing the ILO setup and 
its methods Instead of concentrating on serious problems of redi con¬ 
cern to the working people, the pro-imperialist elements in the ILO laun¬ 
ched yet another anti-Soviet and anti-socialist campaign in a bid to in¬ 
terfere in the domestic affairs of the socialist countries. At the end of 
the Session a report was circulated in the ILO issued by the notorious 
“commission” investigating the “Polish issue”, whose recommendations 
are in fact a programme for restoring capitalism in Poland. 

The Session demonstrated that the reactionary forces in the ILO arc 
still as interested as ever in maintaining the crisis situation in the ILO 
which, having a membership of 151 countries, has so far failed to beco¬ 
me a universal organization because it ignores the radical difference in 
the socio-economic and juridical systems of its members. All things con¬ 
sidered, no end to the crisis vet seems in sight. 
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AN INSTRUMENT 
OF MAJOR SIGNIFICANCE 

(The Tenth Anniversary of the UN Charter 
of Economic Rights and Duties of States) 


N. YEVGENY EV. 

V. I G O R E V 


T he Charter of Economic Rights and Duties of States approved by the 
29th Session of the UN General Assembly in 1974 constitutes one of 
the major UN Programmes. It laid down the basic principles and guide¬ 
lines for restructuring international economic relations on a just and 
democratic basis and the establ'shment of a new international economic 
order 

The adoption of the Charter marked a very important stage in the 
struggle of the progressive-minded people in the entire world to make 
iiiteriiational economic practices just and democratic This development 
became possible due to the consistent and continuous efforts of the social¬ 
ist countries and, above all, of the USSR as well as the developing coun¬ 
tries These efforts were undertaken to do away with the old and to es¬ 
tablish a new’, just economic order. The Soviet Union has always belicv- 
etl that the lundamental interests ot the socialist and the developing 
states in the main coincide in this field. The guidelines for restructuring 
international economic relations on a democratic basis were original¬ 
ly formulated by Lenin who pointed out that socialism is creating 
" completely different international relations which make it possible for 
all oppressed peoples to rid themselves of the imperialist yoke’’' 

Throughout its existence the Soviet state has tirelessly pursued its 
loreign policy, including within the UN and other international organi- 
/-ations, to achieve this noble objective. It is well known that as far 
back as 1964 the Soviet Union co-sponsored the first session of the UN 
Conference on Trade and Development (UNCTAD) at which it proposed 
The basic principles of international cooperation designed to radically 
change interstate economic relations. Consistently striving for peace, 
our country has subsequently undertaken major attempts internationally 
in implement these noble and progressive principles. 

The results of these attempts can vividly be illustrated by the elabo- 
lation of the Charter of Economic Rights and Duties of States which got 
the majority of UN votes and was proclaimed by the UN General As¬ 
sembly to be the basis for further UN economic and social activities. 
Like any other UN resolution the Charter is Juridically a recommenda¬ 
tion. However, the principles of relationships, rights and duties of states 
proclaimed therein make it more than a mere resolution politically and 

V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 31, p. 477. 
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morally due to the fact that they go beyond the framework of economic 
relations among states. They extend over political relations as well. 

The Charter laid down the following fundamental principles to de¬ 
velop the provisions envisaged by the Declaration and the Programme 
of Actions oil the Establishment of a New International Economic Order: 
the principle of peaceful co-cxistcnce; the obligation of all states to pro¬ 
mote the achievement of universal and complete disarmament under 
effective international control; the provision on the relationship between 
disarmament and development; the provision on prohibition of discrimi¬ 
nation in trade and other forms of economic cooperation based on 
any differences in political, economic and social systems. Thus, the Char¬ 
ter may be i-aken as a unique code of conduct of states in international 
relations and as such making an instrument of everlasting significance 
The value of the Charter principles is much greater today with interna¬ 
tional situation severely damaged by the imperialist powers and, above 
all, by the USA 

Today when we commemorate the tenth anniversary of the Charter 
we feel it especially important to sum up what has been done to imple¬ 
ment it, to speak of the problems and difficulties it confronted and to 
look into the perspectives 

Unfortunately, the analysis of the ten-year implementation process re¬ 
veals little progress. The initial steps to implement the Charter were ta¬ 
ken in the period of detente which provided favourable grounds for its 
successful realization. However, the turn of the 1980s witnessed the po¬ 
licies of the imperialist powers, and, above all of the USA, designed to 
undermine detente, to speed up the arms race and eventually to gain 
military superiority, to get control over the developments in other coun¬ 
tries. Such policies suspended the process of amelioration of international 
life and seriously affected the emerging basis for mutually advantageous 
economic relations of states with different social and economic systems 

Big imperialist states and, abo\e all the United States and its NATO 
allies increasingly often resort to gross violations of the basic principles 
of international relations in political and economic spheres, pursuing 
the policies of blackmail, dictate and so-called economic sanctions. Im 
pcrialism has done much to aggravate the international economic situa¬ 
tion, which negatively affected the prospects for democratizing world 
economic relations A new spiral of the arms race imposed on the deve¬ 
loping nations has a pernicious influence on international economic re¬ 
lations 

The Soviet Union has always cmpfiasi/ed that the indissoluWe con¬ 
nection between development and disarmament will always be vitall> 
important for the successful process on the way to bettering the interna¬ 
tional economic relations The letter by the USSR Foreign Minister 
Andrei Gromyko to UN Secretary-General Javier Perez de Cuellar 
with regard to the given issue says in part that “intensification of the,^ 
arms race leads to the increased deformation and instability of interna 
tional economic relations and worsens the prospects for their restructur¬ 
ing on a just and democratic basis and for the establishment of a new 
international economic order free from exploitation and diktat” 2 . 

The Soviet Union has consistently proposed important disarmament 
measures, and called on all states to undertake effective measures to 
stop the arms race, which would enable all countries including the deve 
loping nations to concentrate more on the development objectives. 

A contemporary economic crisis of capitalism has especially grave 
effects on the developing countries which appeared economically back¬ 
ward as a result of colonial and neo-colonial policies of the imperialist 
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powers. This was manifestly proved by the developments of the 1980s 
when the developing countries experienced a dramatic slow-down in their 
economic indices as a result of a deep recurring crisis against the 
background of a long-term structural crisis of the world capitalist eco¬ 
nomy. Suffice it to say that within the 1980-1983 period the gross na¬ 
tional product in these states remained practically unchanged, while 
on a per capita basis the amount of an output was 2 per cent less. ® In 
the conditions of crisis these painful developments were brought about 
by the growth of protectionism in the developed capitalist states and 
decline in demand for the traditional export goods of the developing 
countries. 

It is the obstructionist foreign policy pursued by the USA and, to be 
specific, the policy of Reagan Administration aimed at maintaining high 
banking rates and overstated dollar rate of exchange which caused the 
economic difficulties facing the developing countries. Such measures of 
the US Administration have especially affected foreign indebtness of the 
developing countries which at the present time according to the Inter¬ 
national Bank for Reconstruction and Development exceeds $810 billion. 

Suffice it to say that an increase of interest rates by only one per cent 
raises the total foreign indebtedness of the developing states by the 
amount of $4 billion, including the debt of the non-OPEC countries 
which shall be increased by $1,86 billion with $1,35 billion to be paid 
back by the major debtors among the developing countries—Brazil, Me¬ 
xico and Argentina '* 

The problem of the indebtness is getting more difficult to handle due 
to the tremendous outflow of financial resources from the developing 
countries due to the activities of transnational corporations This, in the 
assessment of the Group of 77, resulted in net losses of foreign currency 
by the developing countries amounting to nearly $200 billion only for 
the period 1980-1982. In 1982 the developing countries paid more than 
$130 billion to cover the indebtness and interests. This figure by far ex- 
leeds the amount of the so-called official assistance rendered to the 
same countries by the West in the same year This trend of developments 
111 the world capitalist economy confirms once again that the leading 
imperialist countries as an epicentre of economic shocks must be enti¬ 
rely responsible for the damage suffered by the developing countries as 
1 result of the crisis. 

Cashing on the hard economic situation of the newly-born states, and 
using the “debt press”, the imperialist circles and, above all, the United 
States began to pursue a rigid line to strengthen the neo-colonialist de- 
[H tidence of these countries, to turn back the process of economic decolo¬ 
nization, to make them refrain in the UN bodies to give support to the 
jirogressive demands put forward by the non-alignment movement and 
Jhe Group of 77 aimed at restructuring international economic relations. 

was the fault of the Western states that the developing countries found 
their most important initiatives blocked and, in particular, the initiative 
to hold within the UN “global negotiations” on the most acute problems 
facing the economy of the world, on the adoption of the “programme of 
argent measures”, on the restructuring of international monetary and 
financial system, on the adoption of the “code of conduct” to be followed 
ay transnational corporations. All this is nothing but an express mani- 
h'station of neo-colonialism at the present stage, and as such it consti¬ 
tutes a gross violation of the spirit and letter of the Charter of Economic 
Rights and Duties of States. 

. * Review and Appraisal of the Implementation of IDS for the Third UN Development 

}Recade, New York, 1984, p. 7. 

* The Economist, Apr. 14, 1984, p. 71. 
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To counterbalance this obstructionist policies of the imperialist po¬ 
wers, the Soviet Union and the other socialist countries have always as¬ 
sisted and will always assist politically the developing countries in their 
efforts to achieve economic independence, to make the international eco¬ 
nomic relations democratic and to establish a just international econo¬ 
mic order. It is due to this assistance that the UN has over the past years 
adopted a number of important resolutions which develop the progressi¬ 
ve provisions contained in the Charter of Economic Rights and Duties of 
States and pave the way to its implementation. In particular, reference 
can be made ol the UN resolution adopted by the 38th Session of the UN 
General Assembly on Economic Measures as a Means of Political and 
Economic Coercion Against the Developing Countries. The resolution con¬ 
demns the policies of sanctions, blackmail and dictate conducted by the 
imperialist powers in the field of international trade and economic rela¬ 
tions. 

A detailed programme to build up trust in economic relations be¬ 
tween slates and to develop broad and mutually advantageous coopera¬ 
tion, including the developing countries w'as proposed at the Economic 
Sunmiit Session of CMEA member-states held in Moscow on June 12-14, 
1984 The Declaration of tlie Session on the preservation of peace and 
international econonne coo|)eration states that “In international economic 
relations the realities of life demand mutually beneficial and equal coo¬ 
peration between all countries. Otherwise no solid material base for the 
consolidation and deepening of detente can be created. True to the prin¬ 
ciples of peaceful coexistence, the leaders of the Communist and Wor¬ 
kers’ Parlies and tlic heads of state and government of the CMEA coun¬ 
tries call upon all peoples and state and government leaders to make 
energetic efforts to promote international economic cooperation.”® 

The Soviet Union actively and consistently backs up the proposals 
put forward by the developing countries to the effect that the UN should 
hold a round of “global negotiations” on the most acute international 
economic problems in keeping with the resolution adopted by the 34th 
Session of the UN General Assembly. A practical implementation of this 
decision which has been stubbornly blocked by the Western countries 
should, naturally, be preceded by the creation of trust between the 
countries which shall also extend over the economic field. In view thereof, 
the USSR and the other socialist countries sponsored the adoption by 
the 38th Session of the UN General Assembly of the resolution on the 
confidence-building measures in economic relations which got the rijajority 
of the UN votes. These decisions are a major contribution to implemen¬ 
ting the objectives and tasks set forth in the Charter. 

The cooueration of the socialist countries within the CMEA frame¬ 
work is an important factor for the restructuring of international eco¬ 
nomic relations. The Statement on the Guidelines for the Further De¬ 
velopment and Deepening of Cooperation of the CMEA Member-States 
in the Fields of Economy, Science and Technology, adopted at the Eco¬ 
nomic Session says that planned development of the national economy 
and mutually advantageous cooperation of the CMEA memberstates 
enabled them in many fields to substantially mitigate the effects for their 
economies brought about by the broken out economic crisis in the capi¬ 
talist world, to counteract aggressive policies pursued by the imperialist 
circles, attempts undertaken by the USA and some of their allies to 
exercise the policies of economic pressure and discrimination. 

The ever increasing economic growth of the CMEA member-states 
constitutes the material basis for the policy of peace, relaxation of in¬ 
ternational tension, mutually advantageous cooperation with other count- 
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ries. Consistent struggle for the all-round cooperation with the develop¬ 
ing countries in the fields of trade, economy, science and technology, 
elevated to the level of state policy of the USSR constitutes a new type 
of international economic relations and is a great contribution made by 
the USSR to the restructuring of international economic relations on a 
just and democratic basis, to the implementation of the objectives and 
tasks set forth in the Charter As it was stressed at the Plenary Meeting 
of the CPSU Central Committee held in February of 1984, “solidarity 
with the peoples who have thrown down the yoke of colonial dependence 
and embarked upon the path of independent development, has always 
been and always remain one of basis of the foreign policy of our Parly 
and the Soviet state”. 

The economic cooperation between the socialist and the developing 
countries contributes to the achievement of economic independence by 
the young states. Rendering their assistance the socialist countries con¬ 
centrate on the needs and requirements of the governments of the de¬ 
veloping states, on the development of the state sector which is vitally 
.mportant for the strengthening of economic indcpedcnce, and at the 
branch level—on the development of key basic branches of the heavy 
industry which makes the core of the whole system of national economy. 

By January 1, 1983 the developing countries in economic and techni¬ 
cal cooperation with the USSR have built 771 industrial enterprises, 
including 144 electrical stations. 54 mines and coal cuts, 32 metallur¬ 
gical plants, 133 machine-building factories. There has totally been put 
into operation 1,762 major objects of the national economy.® 

The economic and technical assistance rendered by the Soviet Union 
does not entail any of the payment problems for the developing count¬ 
ries, since the payment for the rendered services is, as a rule, effected 
through the deliveries of goods traditionally exported by them, as well 
as the produce of the enterprises which were built in cooperation with 
the USSR. 

The trade relations between the USSR and the young independent 
states develop successfully. In 1983 the commodity circulation between 
the USSR and the developing countries amounted to billion rub¬ 
les, to make 14 per cent of the USSR foreign trade exchanges. In 1983 
the USSR maintained trade contacts with 102 developing countries, in¬ 
cluding 78 from among them, implementing intergovernmental trade 
agreements. This is conducive to the expansion of trade, its stability and 
enables to fully use all the possibilities for the development of coopera¬ 
tion. Only during the last years the Soviet Union entered into long-term 
irade agreements with 31 developing countries, including 14 countries 
which for the first time became the Soviet trading partners. 

The Soviet Union imports the goods which are necessary for its na¬ 
tional economy from the developing countries. At the same time it as¬ 
sists the young states in solving their export problems expanding the 
purchases of the traditional export items of these countries such as in¬ 
dustrial and agricultural raw materials and food supplies, as well as 
prefabricated and ready-made goods. From January 1, 1965 the Soviet 
Union established utilateral, non-mutual and non-discriminatory pre¬ 
ferences for the developing countries and abolished the customs duties 
with respect to all the goods exported by these countries. It has estab¬ 
lished for the young states favourable rules which are employed to de¬ 
termine the origin of goods, thus making the enjoyment of preferences 
granted easier. 

In its turn the Soviet Union supplies the developing countries with 
the goods which are necessary to speed up the creation of productive 
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forces and the creation of national economy. The greater part of deli¬ 
veries made by the USSR covers machines and equipment with half of 
them to be used for the construction of major national economy projects. 
The Soviet Union also supplies the developing countries with fuels, raw 
materials and materials for industrial uses, foodstalTs, some categories 
of consumer goods, etc. 

Being aware that the problem of food has always been of great im¬ 
portance for the developing countries, the Soviet Union renders assis¬ 
tance in the creation of agricultural projects and food industry. By Ja¬ 
nuary 1, 1983 with the help of the Soviet Union the newly-independent 
states created 289 agricultural units, including model farms, canals, 
dams, irrigation systems, and so on. 

The cooperation of the USSR with the developing countries conside¬ 
rably covers such matters as transport, planning activity, training of 
national personnel. During the postwar years the Soviet Union helped 
the deyeloping countries to build 267 educational centers, 49 institutes 
and vocational training schools, thus giving the possibility for 1,5 mil¬ 
lion people to become workers, engineers, technicians, doctors, teachers. 
Only within the 1981-1983 period there were established educational 
centers for 47,000 students in Algeria, Iran, Jordan, Iraq, Mozam¬ 
bique, Madagascar and other countries. Seventy thousand people from 
the developing countries were stndents of the Soviet educational institu¬ 
tions in 1982 ^ 

The Soviet Union and the other socialist countries, as it was noted 
in the Statement of the Economic Summit Session of CMEA Member 
States, “shall henceforth expand cooperation with the developing 
countries proceeding from the assumption that this will be conducive to 
growth of their national economies and strengthen economic indepen¬ 
dence of the given countries, and develop mutually advantageous eco¬ 
nomic relations with them”. Thus, the CMEA member states substanti¬ 
ally contribute to the prompt implementation of the progressive deci¬ 
sions of the UN in the field of restructuring international economic re¬ 
lations on the basis of equity and democracy, which has been laid down, 
in particular, in the Charter of f conomic Rights and Duties of States. 


UN Doc. AI39j27d, May 25, 19b4, yi 0. 
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CONSISTENCY OF GOALS AND CONTINDITY 
IN SOVIET FOREIGN POLICY 


y. ZAKHAROV 


T ile October Revolution has linked the concepts of socialism and 
peace, liver since the Soviet state has always opposed the imperial¬ 
ist warnionfjcrs. From the first decree of the Soviet Government—the Dec- 
lee on Peace—to the Peace Propjramme of the 1980s presented by the 
2Cth Consjress of the CPSU, and the foreign policy decisions of the sub¬ 
sequent j)lenar> nun ♦mgs of the CPSU Central Committee, one can trace 
(he undevialing policy o/ our Party and the Soviet state of freeing people 
jrom the suffering and horrors of war and of strengthening universal 
peace and inlcrnalional seiurily Thai key issue highlights the continuity 
of USSR’s Leninist foreign policy and its conimitnient to peace. 

The foreign policy of socialism is inherently peaceful because it stems 
fioin its own class nature. Sociali'-m has no more important interests 
(hail the interests of the working people, which in turn presupposes strug¬ 
gle against war - that greatest evil for the working people, as Lenin put 
it Part of the historic significance of the October Revolution i.s that it 
opened a new page on that vital question for all mankind. “The workers 
of the whole world,” wrote the founder of the Soviet state, “applaud us 
for raising the banner of peace, the banner of socialism for the whole 
world to sec.” * The Soviet Union can rightly be proud of its great mis¬ 
sion to preserve peace which it is carrying out with honour. 


I n the late 1970s, the world saw a serious deterioration of the interna- 
' tional situation created by aggressive imperialist circles. The current 
world situation is marked by the increased activity of imperialist reac¬ 
tion, which is trying to replace cooperation by confrontation, to under¬ 
mine the peaceful foundations of international relations, to make poli¬ 
tical dialogue impossible, and to cut off mutually beneficial economic 
and cultural ties. 

The arms race is entering a qualitatively new phase and becoming 
extremely dangerous. It involves all kinds of w'capons, both nuclear and 
convent'onal, and virtually all regions of the world, and now threatens 
(o spill over into outer space. It nas been initiated by the more adven¬ 
turous reactionary forces of American imperialism which hope to achieve 
military superiority over the USSR and the other socialist countries so 
•IS to be able to dictate the course of world development. 


V, I. Lenin, Collected 'i^orks, Vol. 28, p. 65 
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The USA and its NATO partners arc increasingly active militarily: 
they stage provocative military exercises and “shows of the flag” almost 
non-stop in one region of the world or another. Japan is increasingly be¬ 
ing harnessed to the military preparations of the North Atlantic bloc. 

Along with the existing hotbeds of tension new ones are being crea¬ 
ted, conllict situations are being provoked, and at the same time efforts 
to resolve international disputes peacefully through negotiations are be¬ 
ing blocked. Imperialism, in particular American imperialism, is inter¬ 
fering more and more in the affairs of sovereign states and opposing na¬ 
tions’ aspirations for gaining national independence .and social pro¬ 
gress. 

Given the heightened threat of thermonuclear war and the adventur¬ 
ist behaviour around the world of the present US Administration those 
qualities of a country’s international policy—especially if it is a country 
that plays a key role in the world—such as consistency and adherence 
to principle, continuity, loyality to commitments, stability and predicta¬ 
bility, are of great significance. A comparison of concrete facts and 
examples from current international life shows that the American and 
Soviet policies are, in that respect, diametrically opposite. 

Lies, hypocrisy, perfidy, violation of the ba^ic tenets and principles 
of modern international law, inconsistency, unpredictability, and vacil¬ 
lating from one extreme to the other are the .attributes of the foreign 
policy of the leading impenalist power, and are particularly apparent in 
the international activity of the present US Administration. 

Washington, which eonsiaiiUv lipuipets its eommitment to the ideals 
of liberty, democrae> and justice, and declares its concern about human 
rights (only m other countries!), is w'agirig rrideclarcd wars against co¬ 
untries whose peoples have chosen a .social system and way of life that 
American monopolies do not like, and is providing military and financial 
support to regimes which have established a reign of terror in their co- 
unti les. 

While pledging its peaceful intentions, the White House is coming up 
with new military programmes, spending tens of billions of dollars to 
finance them, is disrupting disarmament negotiations, and is building up 
tensions in the wmrld. 

The US.A thinks nothing of violating its commitments, going back on 
its agreements even if they were signed by toj) representatives of the 
American Administration. In a bid to find a way out of the dead ends in 
which American foreign policy more and more often finds itself thanks 
to the White House’s desire to respond to the interests of the US imperi- 
ahsl bourgeoisie, Washington displays remarkable facility in changing 
its forcing policy, often embarrasing its jiartners and allies, embarking 
oti dangerous adventures and making decisions whose consequences it 
clearly does not take into account. 

Such a policy on the part of the biggest Western power destabilizes 
the international situation, creates an atmosphere of tension, and under¬ 
mines mutual trust, which is the prime condition for normal relations 
between states and nations. This has been noted with alarm even by the 
United States’ allies, who understand the threat to their own security 
cieated by the policy of their senior partner, especially in this nuclear 
age. Many Western leaders have expressed concern on that score. 

It would how'cver be wrong to conclude that American foreign policy, 
like the foreign policy of other imperialist stales, has no fundamental 
long-term goals reflecting its class nature. Such goals do exist and re¬ 
main immutable, no matter what bourgeois party is in power at the mo¬ 
ment. In the final analysis these goals are to arrest and. if possible, to 
reverse social and historical development, to defeat its main class oppo- 
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nent internationally, i. e., the socialist countries, and to eliminate exist¬ 
ing socialism. 

But these goals are unattainable precisely because they contradict the 
main direction of social development and the interests of the entire hu¬ 
man race. The attempts to achieve them at any price determine the Wa¬ 
shington Administration’s international behaviour, the methods and me¬ 
ans that can fully justify describing American foreign policy as aggres¬ 
sive, adventurist and a threat to peace, security and international coo¬ 
peration. “The war party” of American monopoly capital, which is now 
in power in the USA and coldbloodedly laying plans for a nuclear show¬ 
down, is apparently guided by the inhuman principle: “Better dead than 
Red”. The founders of scientific communism noted long ago that “mori¬ 
bund social forces, forces that are nominally in possession of all the 
attributes of power although the foundations of their existence are long 
rotten... make another last effort before their death throes and pass from 
defence to offensive, instead of evading the struggle they challenge to 
stiuggle trying to make the most extreme conclusions from premises 
tliat are not only questionable but have long been condemned by 
history.”^ 

Soviet foreign policy and its main features, principles and goals also 
have a class character. But it is the policy of the most advanced revolu¬ 
tionary class. Soviet foreign policy is the child of a new social system, 
and expresses its nature and character. 

Unlike the foreign policy of the bourgeoisie, Soviet foreign policy and 
its main principles, directions and goals fully meet the needs of social 
historical development, its objective laws and the interests of all pro¬ 
gressive forces; not only do they meet these interests but they contribute 
to social development, and accelerate the process of the establishment of 
a fundamentally new system of international relations that is occurring 
due to objective factors. Thus, the foreign policy of socialism corresponds 
to the objective laws of social development, which accounts for its effec¬ 
tiveness and its growing role in the world. This correspondence, stemming 
from the class nature cjf socialism’s foreign policy, determines the objec¬ 
tive and logical continuity of Soviet foreign policy. Based on the immu¬ 
table basic principles, directions and goals of the international activity 
cjf the Soviet state, that continuity is realized thanks to the leadership 
both in /he domestic and foreign policy of the USSR, of the Soviet Com¬ 
munist Party. 

The immutability of the main directions and goals of Soviet foreign 
policv has made it possible to enshrine them in the Fundamental Law 
of the Soviet State—the new Constitution of the USSR of 1977 which 
in turn is further proof of the continuity of the country’s international 
policy, and confirmation of its constant desire to follow the course of 
peace, freedom and social progress, and to guard the historic gains of 
our social system. 

The constancy of the foreign policy of the CPSU and the Soviet Go¬ 
vernment, its continuity and stability do not mean that our foreign po¬ 
licv principles are ossified and immovable, that Soviet diplomacy is inca¬ 
pable of properly reacting to the often dramatic changes in the interna¬ 
tional situation, of approaching outstanding questions creatively and of 
displaying flexibility and a constructive approach. This is borne out by 
our foreign policy practice. 

Despite all this. Western students of international relations often 
•iccuse Soviet foreign policy of dogmatism, and inflexibility, and proclaim 
it to be a “prisoner of ideology”, referring to its theoretical base and 


* K. Marx and F. Engels, Works, Vol. 11, p. 338 (in Russian). 
3 — 2432 (aHra.) 
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its main principles and objectives. ® They divide the Soviet state’s global 
interests into “national” and “ideological”, opposing the former to the 
latter, and defining both the “national” and the “ideological” interests 
in terms of bourgeois political science. They claim, for example, that the 
USSR sometimes sacrifices its “national interests” to its “ideological in¬ 
terests”. Such reasoning is added proof of how remote from genuine 
science is the theoretical research of bourgeois political scientists who, 
on commission from the ruling classes, try to provide a “theoretical ba¬ 
sis” for propaganda attacks on our country and to justify imperialism’s 
adventurist policy in the world. ' 

Western political scientists often discuss continuity in Soviet fore¬ 
ign policy. If they comment on changes in the Soviet leadership due to 
natural causes, they speculate about possible changes in Soviet fore¬ 
ign policy and make all sorts of pessimistic forecasts about the prospects 
of East-West relations and other international issues in whose solution 
the Soviet Union plays a crucial role. This essentially subjective-idealist 
approach utterly ignores the objective class character of Soviet foreign 
policy, and makes the results of Western studies a foregone conclusion, 
thus determining the practical “value” of their findings and recommenda¬ 
tions. 

These studies judge foreign policy of a socialist country by the stand¬ 
ards of bourgeois political practice, ignoring historical experience, the 
foreign policy programme principles of the CPSU and, the Soviet state, 
and resorting to all sorts of speculations and falsehoods. Naturally, life 
has repeatedly proved wrong the forecasts of the many different kinds 
of “Kremlinologists” about imminent changes in Soviet foreign policy. 
And this must be the reason for the growing caution in predicting its 
possible evolution. 

Bourgeois and revisionist ideologists also allude to continuity in So¬ 
viet foreign policy when they try to prove the unprovable, i. e., to pro¬ 
claim the foreign policy of the socialist state to be the heir to the fore¬ 
ign policy of tsarist Russia. The aim of these historical falsifications is 
to accuse the USSR of aggressiveness, expansionism and interference in 
the internal affairs of sovereign states, and to advance territorial claims. 
In such instances the concept of “national interests” of the Soviet Union 
is invoked, the suggestion being that these interests have not changed 
despite the fact that tsarist Russia has been succeeded by Soviet, social¬ 
ist Russia. 

An example in point is the anti-Soviet scribblings of Herbert I^-cincr, 
whose book title speaks for itself; “And Moscow Shall Become the Third 
Rome. The Intentions and Realities of the Russian Empire: from Ivan the 
Terrible to the Present.” Claiming that Soviet foreign policy is essen¬ 
tially analogous to the “imperialist policy of tsarist Russia” the author 
declares that practically all Soviet foreign policy moves since the Se¬ 
cond World War “have been imperialist actions”. * Leiner uses contrived 
historical analogies to foment anti-communist sentiment, distort the fo¬ 
reign policy of the Soviet Union, and belittle the importance of the ideas 
of scientific socialism in today’s world. 

The fallaciousness of these claims is so obvious that their propaganda 
impact is virtually nil. Nevertheless, the imperialist bourgeoisie, which 
is expanding the “psychological war” against the USSR and the other 
socialist countries, is not above methods that can only be described as 
charlatanism. This is further evidence of the deep** crisis of bourgeois 
ideology. 

* See, for example, Aussenpolitik, No 4, 1983, pp. 315-331. 

‘ H. Leiner,... Und das dritte Rom wird Moskau sein. Anspruch und Wirklichkeit 
des russischen Imperiums von /wan dem SchreickHc/ien bis zur Gegenwart. Bonn, 1981. 
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Thus, the continuity of Soviet foreign policy is a very contentious 
ideological issue in the world today. The apologists of capitalism use it 
to slander Soviet foreign policy and to sow mistrust in it among the 
world’s people. These are vain efforts. The constant commitment to peace, 
humanism, democracy, and loyalty to the Leninist principles have won 
Soviet foreign policy growing international authority. 



T he main feature of Soviet foreign policy is that it is a policy of peace, 
stemming from the class nature of the new social system, its goals and 
underlying principles. 

Throughout its history the Soviet Union has in its foreign policy 
sought to create favourable international conditions for the building of 
socialism and communism in the USSR and the protection of the Soviet 
Union’s state interests. 

Creating favourable external conditions for successful domestic poli¬ 
cy is a task that has always faced all countries. But for the Soviet 
Union it assumed a fundamentally new aspect right from the outset. 
This was because the socio-economic and political system established as 
a result of the October Socialist Revolution was opposite in nature to the 
rest of the world, and consequently the question arose of the form of 
relations between states with antagonistic class systems. Lenin found 
the best possible form in his concept of peaceful coexistence. “All at¬ 
tention and all our endeavours w'ere aimed at switching from our rela¬ 
tions of war with the capitalist countries to relations of peace and 
trade.” ® 

However, the international bourgeoisie which, resented the loss of 
its power even in one country, rejected that proposal and attempted to 
liauidate the Soviet Government by force. Thus, the Soviet state had 
from the beginning to concentrate its foreign policy efforts not just on 
creating conditions conducive to domestic development, but on defending 
its very right to existence. Lenin wrote that this country won conditions 
when it could coexist with capitalist powers which had to enter into tra¬ 
de relations with this country. In the process of that struggle this co¬ 
untry won the right to an independent existence. 

Even after the fierce attacks by international capital were beaten 
off and the foreign interventionists and domestic counter-revolutionaries 
vere crushed, defence of the gains of socialism continued to be the main 
content of Soviet Russia’s foreign policy. Throughout the interwar pe¬ 
riod international imperialism was preparing a decisive attack on the 
first socialist country in the world, and never abandoned its attempts 
to do damage to it or test its strength. 

Even the defeat, in the Second World War, of the strike force of in¬ 
ternational imperialism—Nazi Germany and its satellites—to which the 
Soviet Union’s contribution was decisive, failed to make the West ac¬ 
cept the concept of peaceful coexistence. Despite the dramatic growth of 
the USSR’s international authority, its firmer position in the world; the 
radical change” in balance of forces in favour of socialism once sever- 
‘TI other countries separated themselves from the capitalist world and 
opted for socialism; the collapse of the colonial system of imperialism; 
and the growth of democratic anti-monopoly forces inside the capitalist 
countries themselves, imperialism has not abandoned its hopes of turn¬ 
ing back the clock of history, of returning the world to the situation 
'*^hich existed before the October Revolution, of gaining full sway. The 
struggle against the USSR and the other socialist countries is now 1^ 


V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 32, p. 180. 
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by the USA. In quest of world domination, it unleashed a cold war 
which was meant to be a prelude to a “hot war”. 

The imperialist plans were frustrated by the efforts of the USSR 
and the other socialist countries, which achieved a military-strategic ba¬ 
lance between the two main groups of states representing two opposing 
social systems, and by mobilizing the broadest peace forces in the world. 
Following other Western powers, the USA had to officially recognize 
peaceful coexistence as a form of relations between countries with di¬ 
fferent .social systems. 

However, the triumph of common sense in Washington was shortli¬ 
ved. Representatives of the most reactionary and aggressive circles of 
American imperialism who came to power there once again committed 
themselves to a policy of confrontation and the quest of military supe¬ 
riority over the USSR and its allies. The incumbent US President has 
proclaimed a “crusade” against socialism and intends, as he put it, to 
throw Marxism-Leninism into the “ash-can of history”. 

For this reason, Soviet diplomatic efforts to create favourable extern¬ 
al conditions for building socialism and communism in the USSR have 
as an important element the fight for peaceful coexistence and against 
imperialism’s attempts to liquidate existing socialism by force. 

Soviet foreign policy can achieve this objective primarily because it 
is founded on genuine economic and defence* strength, and on the una¬ 
nimous support of the Soviet people, our allies and friends the world 
over. The Soviet Union does not impinge on anyone’s independence and 
security. The measures it takes to strengthen its defence are a logical res¬ 
ponse to the attempts by the militarist circles in the USA and other 
NATO countries to upset the military-strategic balance. The USSR is not 
trying to obtain military superiority, but it cannot allow the existing 
parity to be upset. 

This direction of Soviet foreign policy is intimately connected with 
the task o\ preventing nuclear war, promoting general and complete 
disarmament, and strengthening international security. World peace pro¬ 
vides the most favourable international conditions for the successful 
building of socialism and communism. But this is only one side of the 
problem. 

Even in the most difficult periods in its history when our country 
needed all its strength to uphold its right to exist, it sought peace not 
only for itself. It has always opposed all imperialist wars of conquest, 
and the use of force in interstate relations, and sought to eliminate the 
use of force altogether. 

This fundamental foreign policy course, stemming from the very soci¬ 
alist nature in our country, has been expressed in the many proposals and 
initiatives of Soviet diplomacy, whether it was the question of curbing ag¬ 
gression and organizing collective resistance to it, or eliminating inter¬ 
national conflicts and hotbeds of tensions, etc. 

Thus, a resolution of the 7th Congress of the Comintern of 1935 no¬ 
ted that the USSR’s policy of peace “was aimed not only at defending 
the Soviet Union and ensuring the security of socialist construction, but 
defended the lives of workers in all countries, the lives of all the op- 
piesscd and exploited; it meant the defence of national independence of 
small nations, and served the vital interests of humanity, it defended 
culture from the barbarism of war”.® 

Now that the aggressive imperialist circles hSve become more active 
the international situation has seriously worsened, and the threat of war 


® The struggle for Peace. Materials of Three Internationals, Moscow, 1967, pp. 494-495 
(in Russian). 
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has increased, the signihcance of the strugglf®IS^^tefe g^eakr^ft§fi 
ever. “Today the state of world affairs requires new, additional efforts 
to remove the threat of war, and buttress international security... To sa¬ 
feguard peace—no task is more important now on the international plane 
for our Party, for our people, and for that matter, for all the peoples 
of the world.” This was the conclusion of the 26th Congress of the CPSU 
following a detailed and profound analysis of the current international 
situation. 

Adherence to that policy was reaffirmed by the April 1984 Plenary 
Meeting of the CPSU Central Committee and the first session of the 
11th Supreme Soviet of the USSR. Konstantin Chernenko, General Sec¬ 
retary of the CPSU Central Committee, noted in his speech at the Plen¬ 
ary Meeting. “We are consistently and actively working to ease the 
tension in world politics, to curb the arms race, and to reliably guarantee 
our country’s security.” 

The Soviet Union proceeds from the assumption that no matter how 
complex the world situation may be, it is possible to overcome the cur¬ 
rent dangerous stage in international relations and to achieve a turn 
ftom confrontation to a joint search for ways of reverting to detente and 
mutual understanding. Ending (he arms race and moving to disarma¬ 
ment are central in the struggle jor preventing war The development 
of events, notably the advance in military technology, demands resolute 
and immediate action, because any delay on this issus multiplies the 
difficulties of achieving international agreements to curb the arms race. 

The Soviet Union is always coming forth with major initiatives to 
radically improve the global political climate. These include a unilate¬ 
ral commitment not to be the first to use nuclear weapons, the proposal 
on a nuclear freeze, a code of standards to be observed by nuclear po¬ 
wers in relations with one another, a draft treaty banning the use of 
force in outer space and from outer space against the Earth, a proposal 
not to increase military budgets and subsequently to decrease them in 
both relative and absolute terms. This only begins the list of the USSR’s 
initiatives, and it leaves no doubt that our country is doing everything 
possible to eliminate the threat of nuclear war Yet until now, all the 
moves in this direction have come up against the destructive position of 
the USA and its NATO allies. 

For all the diverse problems involved in preventing a nuclear holo¬ 
caust, the prospects for the development of the world situation depend 
ciucially on relations between the Warsaw Treaty and NATO. The Soviet 
Union has long advocated the simultaneous dis.solution of both allian¬ 
ces, and, as a first step, the elimination of their military organizations. 
However, the West has rejected the proposal. 

Realizing this, and the exigencies of the present situation which de- 
^mands urgent and effective measures to reduce tensions in relations bet¬ 
ween the two groups, the USSR and its allies jointly proposed, in 
January 1983, a treaty on the mutual non-use of military force and the 
maintenance of relations of peace with the NATO countries. Under this 
proposal, the Warsaw Treaty and NATO countries would assume a mu¬ 
tual commitment not to be the first to use nuclear or conventional weap¬ 
ons against each other and, consequently not to use military force in 
general. To give the sides a chance to consider their position on the 
issue in depth and from every angle, the Warsaw Treaty countries pro¬ 
posed, in May 1984, to hold multilateral consultations to discuss the 
idea and the main components of the treaty. 

These are just some of the facts to prove the tireless efforts of the 
Leninist foreign policy of the CPSU and the Soviet Government to pre¬ 
vent nuclear war, and strengthen peace and international security. These 
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fiicts are eloquent proof of the continuity of the Soviet Union’s foreign 
policy of peace. 

In upholding the prime human right—the right to live—as in building 
a new society, the socialist community countries stand shoulder to 
shoulder with the Soviet Union. 

Socialism is the decisive factor of peace, the main obstacle to the 
imperialist warmongers and the principal transforming force of our 
epoch. The strengthening of the positions of world socialism is the main 
direction of the international actiuity of the CPSU and the Soviet state, 
and the invariable objective of Soviet foreign policy. The concerted efforts 
by the fraternal countries, their unity and cohesion and wide-ranging 
and fruitful cooperation immeasurably increase the effectiveness of their 
international initiatives and their peaceful constructive work. 

As a system, socialism creates objective conditions for harmonious 
relations between the socialist countries. However, purposeful activity 
of the fraternal countries is needed to ensure these conditions. That is 
why the CPSU and the Soviet Government have given priority to pro¬ 
moting jriendship and cooperation with the socialist countries, to deepe¬ 
ning trust, mutual understanding and concord between them, and to oppo¬ 
sing class enemies' attempts to weaken and if possible divide the socia¬ 
list community. 

Socialist internationalism is the basic principle which alone can crea¬ 
te international relations of a genuinely new type, that are truly just, 
equal and fraternal. Proceeding from this principle, the CPSU and the 
Soviet Government have always strengthened close and many-sided ties 
with the socialist coniinunity countries. 

The interaction among the fraternal countries in the political field 
and their coordinated international activities are backed up by expanding 
economic cooperation. National economic plans are being coordinated, 
and complex economic development problems are being increasingly tack¬ 
led jointly. The progress of socialist economic integration, and the deepe¬ 
ning of tile international .socialist division of labour offer now opportu¬ 
nities for dealing with constructive tasks inside individual socalist 
countries and in the socialist community as a whole. The CMEA econo¬ 
mic summit held in Moscow on June 12-14, 1984, marked a new stage 
in the development of relations between the fraternal parties and count¬ 
ries. A major step was taken in reaching agreement on economic policy, 
and important programme documents were signed, notably the Statement 
on the Main Directions of the Further Development and Dec{^ening of 
the CMEA Countries’ Economic and Scientific and Technologies Coope¬ 
ration, and the Declaration on the Maintenance of Peace and Internatio¬ 
nal Economic Cooperation. All this must contribute to better use of the 
advantages of socialist integration to benefit our peoples, to intensify 
production and to level 1 out the CMEA countries’ economic development. 
Implementing these agreements meets the interests of all the socialist ' 
community countries, and the interests of socialism and peace. 

The CPSU and the Soviet Government consider the defence of socia¬ 
lism to be their major international duty. Ever since socialism spread 
beyond the borders of a single state, support for countries that have 
embarked on building a new society, and helping them repulse the at¬ 
tempts by class enemies to divert them from that road have constituted 
a fundamental direction in the Soviet Union’s international activity. In 
recent years socialist Poland has been the target of particularly vi¬ 
cious attacks by the class enemy. But in this case also, the imperialist 
plans suffered a crushing defeat. The Polish people, backed by the USSR 
and the other fraternal countries, have managed to defend their socia¬ 
list gains. Poland is and will be an inseparable part of the socialist 
community. 






A logical reflection of the internationalist essence of the Soviet state 
is its support of the struggle for national and social liberation, counte¬ 
ring the imperialist policy of exporting counter-revolution and of inter¬ 
fering in the affairs of sovereign states. The continuity of the policy of 
solidarity with the liberation movements and the fighters for national 
independence and freedom can be traced throughout Soviet history. 

No matter how adverse the international situation has been for the 
USSR, no matter how limited its internal re.sources and opportunities, 
it has never shirked its international duty and has always come to the 
aid of the peoples fighting against national and social oppression, for 
equality and independence, and has given them moral, political, diploma¬ 
tic and material support. This has earned it tremendous international 
authority, and the sincere appreciation and respect of the working people 
of the whole world. 

Imperialism stops at nothing to try and prevent nations from choosing 
their own way of development. Threats, blackmail, arm-twisting, support 
for internal reactionary pro-imperialist and pro-colonialist forces and 
even direct interference and armed aggression—everything is being used 
to stop or at least slow down the world-wide liberation movement. 

In this situation, the unity of socialist and the national liberation 
lorces are particularly important for opposing the neocolonialist and pre¬ 
datory policies of imperialism. The consolidation of these forces is ma¬ 
de even more important by the fact that the struggle for national inde- 
fiendence and freedom is closely tied m with the struggle for peace and 
international security The Soviet Union, for its part, as the 26th Cong¬ 
ress of the CPSU has reiterated, stands committed to cooperation with 
the ncwly-free countries and to cementing the alliance between world 
socialism and the national liberation movement. 


T he Soviet Union is carrying out its great mission and doing every¬ 
thing it can to ensure that destructive w'ars will never again torment 
the world. The eflectivencss of Soviet foreign policy stems from its ri¬ 
gorously scientific character. Much of the credit for this goes to Lenin 
who, proceeding from the objective laws of social development and from 
a clear, class-oriented position, worked out a long-term foreign policy 
programme for the USSR and outlined the mam directions of its inter¬ 
national activity It was he who through profound scientific analysis re¬ 
vealed and identified the forces that could curb the aggressive designs of 
imperialism and ensure lasting peace on the Earth. From this stems the 
invariable goals and the organic continuity of socialist foreign policy 
and its ever present spirit of historical optimism. 

Now that dark clouds arc again increasingly menacing our planet 
through the fault of aggressive imperialist circles, Konstantin Chernenko 
has stressed the continuity of Soviet foreign policy and restated the de¬ 
termination of our Party and state to continue the “policy of saving the 
world from the threat of a world nuclear war. This Leninist policy of 
peace, whose main features at the present historical stage have been 
defined by the decisions of recent CPSU Congresses, meets the vital inte¬ 
rests of the Soviet people and indeed of all people everywhere. And we 
resolutely declare that we shall not budge an inch from this policy”. 

Existing socialism is now the determining force of social develop¬ 
ment. And the people of the world see it as the guarantee of the most ba¬ 
sic human right—the right to live. 
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A WAY TO A JOST PEACE 
IN THE MIDDLE EAST' 


A. USTYUGOV 


No one who is really concerned for the world’s future is likely to re¬ 
main undisturbed even by a mere reference to the Middle East. Five wars 
since 1948, an unending cycle of crises and strained relations; a power¬ 
ful charge of anger caused by Israel’s continued occupation of Arab 
lands and stamping on the rights of the Palestinian people—this is just 
a very brief description of the Middle East crisis. 

The Soviet Union is deeply troubled by the explosive situation in the 
Middle East. These are not empty words. The Soviet people are 
convinced that the unresolved conflict threatens the basic vital interests 
of the peoples in this region. The remaining hotbed of tension is bound 
to affect directly the Soviet Union, the socialist countries, and other sta¬ 
tes situated in the immediate vicinity of the Middle East region. 

A new flare-up of hostilities, which remains a distinct probability, 
would carry a serious risk of an unmanageable escalation of the conflict. 

Our country spares no effort to promote a speedy settlement in the 
Middle East, and restoration of the legitimate rights and interests of the 
aggression’s victims. The Soviet Union’s proposals on a settlement in 
this region, published on July 30, 1984 were another important 

step in this direction. Summing up earlier proposals, ttiis docunfent has 
become a coherent, profoundly realistic and constructive programme for 
resolving the Middle East problem. 

Its urgency is especially obvious in view of the present situation in 
the Middle East. The obstructionist policy of the USA and Israel has 
driven the Middle East settlement into a blind alley. The Soviet propo¬ 
sals open up a new perspective and point to a reliable way to a just pea¬ 
ce in the region. They are based on clear-cut principles without which a 
solution of the Middle East problem is impossible. 

Central to the Soviet Union’s position is the principle of inadmissi¬ 
bility of seizing the lands of others by ag 'ssion, by use of force. The 
Arab lands occupied by Israel in 1967 must restored to their owners. 
This applies to the Gollan Heights, the Western Bank of the Jordan Ri¬ 
ver, the Gaza Strip and the Lebanese lands. The boundaries between 
Isiael and its Arab neighbours must be declared inviolable. 

An end to the occupation must of course mean the liquidation of set¬ 
tlements on the Arab territories established by Israel since 1967. This 
requirement is a matter of course. It would be more than strange if the 
lands were formally returned to the Arabs but owned by those who com- 
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iiiitted the aggression and decided to reward themselevs at the expense 
of its victims. This is becoming a truly burning issue since the number 
of Israeli settlements on the occupied Arab territories, established against 
all norms of international law, has exceeded two hundred. 

The Soviet Union has always attached great importance to the prin¬ 
ciple of ensuring the national rights of the Arab people of Palestine. 
This is a central issue of any settlement. Establishment of peace in the 
Middle East is unthinkable without a just solution of the Palestine prob¬ 
lem. The Soviet proposals emphasize the need to ensure in practice the 
inalienable right to independent statehood of the Palestine people whose 
only legitimate representative is the PLO. 

Like the Arab countries which made a decision to this effect at the 
Aiab Simmit in Fez, the Soviet plan does not exclude a pos¬ 
sibility of placing, with the consent of the Palestinians, the Western Bank 
of the Jordan River and the Gaza Strip under the UN control for a short 
transitional period, not exceeding several months. 

A future independent Palestinian state will of course possess a sove¬ 
reign right to determine the nature of its relations with the neighbou¬ 
ring countries. In particular, this offers a possibility of creating a Pa- 
le.stine-Jordan confederation. The Soviet proposals, however, speak of a 
confederation which would unite two independent states which of course 
lias nothing in common with the intentions of some well-known quarters 
to sidestep, with the aid of different stratagems, the issue of the need to 
create an independent Palestinian state. 

The Soviet proposals reaftirm that the Palestinian refugees must be 
given the possibility, provided for in UN decisions, to return to their ho¬ 
mes or obtain appropriate compensation for the property they had to 
leave. 


Eastern Jerusalem, occupied by Israel in 1967, must be returned to 
the Arabs and must become an integral part of a Palestinian state. In 
view of Jerusalem’s importance for the adherents of the three world re¬ 
ligions their free access must be ensured to sacred places in entire Jeru¬ 
salem. 


Obviously, peace in the Middle East can be ensured only if, apart 
from the above principles, the right of all states of the region to secure 
and independent existence is ensured in practice. This implies complete 
reciprocity for it is impossible to ensure real security of some while 
infringing on security of others. 

The state of war in the Middle East has lasted for decades. The So¬ 
viet Union is convinced that an end must be put to this state and peace 
must be established between the Arab states and Israel. All parties to 
llie conflict, including Israel and a future Palestinian state, must under- 
A:ike to mutually respect one another’s sovereignty, independence and ter¬ 
ritorial integrity. The parties must of course be bound by a mutual com- 
'^imtment to resolve their disputes exclusively by peaceful means, through 
negotiations. 

The Soviet proposals provide for the elaboration and adoption of 
international guarantees of the settlement. The functions of a guarantor 
could be assumed by the permanent members of the Security Council or 
the entire Security Council. The Soviet Union has repeatedly expressed 
its readiness to participate in these guarantees of the Middle East settle¬ 
ment. 


The Soviet initiative is particularly valuable because it goes beyond 
a statement of principles which must form a foundation of agreements 
mid a framework of the edifice of peace. In order to solve an international 
Iproblem one should not only identify its main components but also find 
'a correct method of resolving it. 
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An objective analysis of the heart of the Middle East problem convin¬ 
cingly demonstrates that its principal aspects are interrelated and deter¬ 
mine one another. Can one imagine a Just solution of the Palestine prob¬ 
lem without resolving other key problems of a settlement and vice ver¬ 
sa? Can one count on the establishment of a lasting peace by putting an 
end to the occupation while setting aside the issue of guarantees of se¬ 
cure existence and free development of the states and peoples involved 
in the conflict? Is there any reason to believe that one can ensure one’s 
security for a long time by continuing to trample on the legitimate rights 
and interests of others? 

The answer to these questions is unambiguous. Add to this the fact 
that the Middle East problem is also a complex pattern of the interests 
of many states and it becomes crystal clear that it can be resolved only 
in a comprehensive manner, only on the basis of an all-embracing agre¬ 
ement. But this is possible only through collective efforts of all the par¬ 
ties concerned, i. e., by convening a conference on the Middle East. 

If somebody still had any doubts life provided enough proof that it 
was the only road to be taken. Another road, the road of separate deals 
and partial solutions advocated by the USA is not only futile and self- 
defeating but dangerous and harmful too. It is an open secret, for examp¬ 
le. that Israel’s increased aggressiveness and its adventurism in Lebanon 
are a direct result of Camp David. It is no’ accident that not a single 

Arab country followed the participants of the Camp- David collusion. In 

spite of all the attempts of the US diplomacy no progress has been 
achieved with the “Reagan plan’’ which is also designed to drive a wed¬ 
ge between the Arabs, to perpetuate the fruits of Israel’s aggression and 
to bury the Palestinian question. 

The Soviet Union acts on the conviction, w'hlch is supported by the 
experience of all international forums, that to make this conference a suc¬ 
cess it is necessary to formulate clearly its objectives, i. e., to find solu 
tions to all aspects of the entire complex of the Middle East problem, 

and its outcome must be the signing of one general treaty or several 

treaties covering all organically interconnected components of a settle 
ment. At the same time, international guarantees must be elaborated and 
adopted to ensure the observance of the conditions of a settlement. Of 
major importance is the provision that all understandings reached at the 
conference must constitute a package endorsed by all the participants 

The proposals of July 30 point out that the conference must be open 
to all Arab countries which have common boundaries with Isr^gel, i. e , 
Syria, Jordan, Egypt, Lebanon and, of course, Israel. 

Equal participation in the conference of the Palestine Liberation Orga¬ 
nization, which is the only legitimate representative of the Palestinian 
Arab people, is an important matter of principle. The Soviet Union’'- 
stand on the issue is crystal clear and immutable: there can be no Middle 
East settlement without a solution to the Palestine problem, and the lat-'^ 
ter cannot be resolved without the PLO’s participation. 

The Soviet Union and the USA must also take part in the conference 
The important role, which these states play in the Middle East due to the 
existing circumstances, is indisputable. As is known, they were co-chair 
men of the previous conference held in December 1973 at Geneva. Some 
other states of the Middle East and adjacent areas could also participa 
te in the conference subject to common consent. Clearly, those would be 
the states which could contribute to the solution of the settlement prob¬ 
lem. 

The Soviet Union proposes that like the Geneva Conference of 1973, 
the new conference on the Middle East be held under the auspices of the 
UN. That would be useful in many respects, in particular as regards so-, 
lution of practical matters. 
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The Soviet Union believes that the work of the conference must be 
conducted mainly in working groups (commissions); they would unite 
rtpresentatives of all the participants. Bilateral groups could be set up, 
uhere necessary, to iron out the details of arrangements which would 
concern only two countries. In the opinion of the Soviet Union, plenary 
bcssions would be held to discuss the results of the activities of the wor¬ 
king groups (commissions) and for other purposes, when necessary. Such 
sessions are meant to approve decisions by consensus. 

The great importance attached by the Soviet Union to the conference 
lb evident from its proposal that at the initial stage the participants be 
represented by their foreign ministers, and afterwards by specially appoin¬ 
ted representatives. If necessary, the ministers could participate at sub¬ 
sequent stages of the conference. 

The new Soviet initiative immediately attracted universal attention. 
It was welcomed with satisfaction by the progressive public, and all those 
who are really concerned over the situation in the Middle East, and its 
future. The Soviet proposals are still closely studied by foreign ministries, 
and commented upon by statesmen and public figures of many countries. 
The leading idea of most utterances is that the Soviet proposals are 
imbued with genuine concern for speady establishment of peace in the 
Middle East, they are concrete and businesslike in nature and constitu¬ 
te a seriously prepared plan of action to solve the Middle East problem. 

A sharp note of discord against this background was struck by sta¬ 
tements which Washington and Tel Aviv hastened to make, apparently 
without taking the trouble of reading the proposals through. The conve¬ 
ning of an international conference on the Middle East “is not believed 
to be a good idea” in Washington. The negative reaction of the USA once 
again reveals the anti-Arab thrust of its policy in the Middle East, its 
aim to achieve US domination in the region and to consolidate the re¬ 
sults of Israel’s aggression. Washington once again demonstrated its 
iinwnllingness to press for the cessation of the Israeli occupation of Arab 
lands and its arbitrary actions against the Palestinians’ rights. That is 
why it experiences a strong desire to consign the Soviet plan to oblivion 
and to torpedo the idea of a conference entirely. 

The Israeli leaders were equally hasty in deciding to reject the So¬ 
viet proposals outright. How'^cver, Tel Aviv attempts to justify this by 
the Soviet Union’s “bias” since it has no diplomatic relations with Israel. 
They of cour.se prefer to forget that the reason for this absence of diplo¬ 
matic relations is Israel’s continuing aggression against the Arab peop¬ 
les. 

The Soviet proposals met with strong support in virtually all Arab 
countries. They were approved by statesmen of Syria, Lebanon, Jordan, 
Algeria, Democratic Yemen, the YAR, Kuwait and other Arab states. 
The new Soviet initiative is welcomed by the leaders of the PLO and 
^numerous detachments which form the Palestinian resistance movement. 

The Arab peoples see in the new Soviet initiative the only correct way 
to the solution of all problems generated by the Middle East conflict. The 
Radio of Damascus points out that the Soviet Union has proposed a re¬ 
liable mechanism which ensures the effectiveness of an international 
conference on a Middle East settlement. Unlike the “Reagan plan” and 
other projects in the Camp David spirit, runs the commentary, “the So- 
Met initiative proceeds from the interests of all states of the Middle East 
'' ithout exception.” 

On the other hand, the US Administration’s unwdllingness to consi¬ 
der the Soviet plan provoked a wave of indignation in the Arab count- 
f^'es. The Saudi Arabian Ash-Shark al-Awsat for example, severely critit 
cized the US obstructionist position. Pointing out that Washington’s 
opposition to a comprehensive settlement is due to its desire to resolve 
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the Middle East problem singiehandedly in its own interests and the 
interests of Israel, the paper bluntly called the US “a party responsible 
for instability in the region”. 

The Soviet initiative generated much interest in the developed capi¬ 
talist countries, too. Its serious, businesslike and constructive character 
has been recognized, and the text of the Soviet proposals is subjected to 
minute scrutiny. On the other hand, one cannot overlook the ideas, which 
are sometimes voiced, to the effect that although the idea of an interna¬ 
tional conference is good it is unrealistic considering the US and Israel’s 
position. These apparently objective statements are not sp innocuous for 
they generate passivity. 

One can, of course, convince oneself of the futility of further efforts 
by arguing that Washington and Tel Aviv do not want to listen of a 
comprehensive settlement in the Middle East and oppose by every means 
any collective efforts in this direction. However, those who truly cherish 
the ideals of peace and justice arrive at a different conclusion, which is 
the only correct one—it is necessary to step up international efforts to 
convene a conference on the Middle East, to make them better coordina¬ 
ted and more persistent; then the success will come. 

By advancing its proposals the Soviet Union appealed to all the par¬ 
ties to the conflict to act soberly taking into account one another’s legi¬ 
timate rights and interests, and to all other states not to interfere but to 
promote the search for this settlement. The enormous power of the truth 
contained in the Soviet proposals makes them an effective weapon in the 
struggle for a just and stable peace in the Middle East, for the liquida¬ 
tion of a most dangerous conflict. The Soviet plan works, the future be¬ 
longs to it. 







A BIG LIE IN IMPERIALIST PROPAGANDA 

N. YERMOSHKIN 


The publication in West Germany in last spring of diaries supposedly 
written by Hitler by an unscrupulous writer and an equally unscrupulous 
editor and the hullabaloo around the affair demonstrated the diverse 
methods used by owners of the Western mass media to manipulate public 
opinion for political ends. 

In this particular case, the attempt to whitewash the fuhrer, to play up 
to the neo-Nazis and revive interest in national socialism ended in scand¬ 
al. But it is no secret that scores of similar ideological artifacts and 
forgeries are still unexposed, are carried by newspapers and magazines, 
shown on TV, broadcast by different “radiovoices”, and thus can be said 
to be extensive actions of the “p.sychological warfare”. The bourgeois 
state has long established tight control over manipulation of public opi¬ 
nion: the people are indoctrinated by their social institutions, such as 
foreign ministry departments, intelligence and propaganda services which 
act both independently of each other and in concert. The press, radio and 
TV of the non-socialist countries arc swept up in the whirlpool of lies, 
semitruths and ideological machinations by the so-called “free flow of in¬ 
formation” they fabricate. 

The monopolized mass media concentrate on rabid anticommunism, on 
preaching militarism, and creating an atmosphere of mass psychosis, vile 
slander of real socialism and national liberation movements, and defense 
of everything reactionary and conservative. At the same time, they try to 
neutralize the effect on mass awareness of the more morbid manifestations 
of the capitalist system’s decay, such as economic crises and chronic 
stagnation, millions of unemployed, inflation and declining living stan¬ 
dards among workers. In a nutshell. Western propaganda attempts to 
present the complex picture of current politics in a light favourable to 
capitalism. As was observed at the June (1983) Plenum of the CPSU 
Central Committee, imperialism has launched a “real information and pro¬ 
paganda intervention” and has tried to turn radio and TV into instru¬ 
ments of interference in internal affairs of states and of subversive ope¬ 
rations. 

Western propaganda is in the vanguard of imperialist politics paving 
the way for it, justifying its crimes, and trying to give it an air of “re¬ 
spectability”. The information sphere has recently experienced an active 
onslaught by the transnational corporations. According to George Kennan, 
a noted American diplomat and historian, the mutual intertwining of the 
interests and ties between business, politics and ideology produced a 
“varied but numerous and vociferous band”. 

The companies that make up the military-industrial complex or arc 
closely related to it are particularly bent on penetrating the mass media. 
Among them are US IBM, ITT and Western Electric, West Germany's 
Siemens, France’s Matra, etc. We are witnessing an attempt to establish 
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a direct link between propaganda and military production, and to make 
it the servant of the mechanism of aggression, subjugation and plunder 
of nations. It thus becomes clear why the theme of force and readiness 
to use military might at any moment features so prominently in bourgeois 
propaganda. The appropriate indocrination of individuals, parties and 
even governments has become a mass phenomenon, and in terms of scale 
it surpasses the militarist psychosis of the cold war period. 

Even proponents of imperialism’s aggressive policies like the Ameri¬ 
can “new right” admit in characterizing the information-propagandist 
complex of the US monopolies that it includes, first of all, the “Washing¬ 
ton-New York axis in whose hands re.sts the power to focus attention, 
filter information, set the nations agenda, and make or break politi¬ 
cians”. ' 

The ultraconscrvative politicians’ temptation to use, in Jeane Kirk¬ 
patrick’s terminology, the progressing concentration of power in the hands 
of leading broadcasting networks and new agencies becomes all the more 
understandable. 

Under the present Administration the mass media are following the 
government’s foreign policy line more obediently than in the past. /?e- 
oi/cr’s Digest, Time, Newsweek, TV programmes and feature and docu¬ 
mentary films dwell at length on scenarios of a future war (invariably 
with the Soviet Union as its initiator) and on various absurd theories 
as to how the West can survive it. 

American propaganda repeats the statements of some Washington 
leaders who say that ideological contradictions and the incompatability of 
the two opposing systems make a clash between them inevitable. Attempts 
are made to export ideas in the spirit of the White House “crusade” far 
beyond the USA. The objectively inevitable ideological struggle between 
the two opposing systems is being turned into a “psychological warfare”, 
and is begining to serve the cause of war preparations. 

Andrei Gromyko, CPSU Political Bureau Member, First Deputy-Chair¬ 
man of the Council of Ministers of the USSR, Foreign Minister of the 
USSR, pointed out that ’’with the precise scientific data on the conse¬ 
quences of the use of nuclear weapons we have today it is impossible to 
construct a policy founded on the archaic medieval notions that the ar¬ 
gument about the difference in ideologies of countries and peoples can 
be resolved by the sword and fire”. ^ 


T he shift to the right in the policy of the ruling quarters ot some bour¬ 
geois countries in the early 1980s was accompanied by a sharp 
escalation of anti-Soviet and antisocialist propaganda. The June (1983) 
Plenum of the CPSU Central Committee noted that American imperialism 
“launches ever more massive and unprecedented in their scale attacks on 
our social system, Marxist-Leninist ideology, attempts to poison the Soviet 
people’s conscience, to pervert our foreign policy goals, to block the grow¬ 
ing influence of existing socialism—the main bastion of peace and nations’ 
freedom. A strained and truly global struggle of two ideologies is 
underway”. 

The West is using ideological subversion carried out by modern techni¬ 
cal means to influence the people of the socialist countries, to undermine 
the unity of the socialist community, and destabili;^ the existing system, 
to revive chauvinist and religious prejudices, and to try and form an or- 


' See J. Kirkpatrick, Dictatorships and Double Standards, New York, 1982, p. 176. 
* Pravda, Apr. 24, 1984. 





ganized opposition; it is even interfering in the internal affairs of so¬ 
vereign states when conducting its subversive activities. 

In its foreign policy, imperialism has always used propaganda as a 
means of undermining the socialist system from within and weakening the 
social base of socialism. Modern “crusaders" are trying to seek out 
shortcomings in socialist countries, to dig up miscalculations and, of 
course, to support renegades and fan up nationalist sentiments which 
can cause friction between socialist countries. The search for these “re¬ 
velations” that propaganda can capitalize on involves thousands of ex¬ 
perts and scores of anti-Soviet and antisocialist centers which receive 
generous contributions in the West. Dissidents and traitors are widely 
used in these operations. 

In 1983 alone, Washington inspired over 30 antisocialist propaganda 
campaigns. All of them were obviously slanderous. The socialist coun¬ 
tries’ policy of peace was subjected to vile attacks. The Soviet Union’s 
peace efforts were presented as “peace rhetorics” whose alleged aim was 
to mislead the Western public and involve it in the antimissile movement 
to suit “Moscow’s selfish interests”. 

This bias was also felt in the coverage of the Stockholm Conference 
on Confidence- and Security-Building Measures and Disarmament in Eu¬ 
rope. Soviet diplomacy was accused of turning the Conference into a “pro¬ 
paganda event” and of harbouring hidden ambitions to generate a “new 
wave of pacifism” in Western Europe, and of a certain plan to make a 
“big peace show for Stockholm”. Many absurdities were written about So¬ 
viet “gloomy view” and “traps” prepared by Moscow for the West, and 
also about “prevarications and delays” allegedly prepared by the social¬ 
ist countries to undermine the Conference. 

An important role in the organization of misinformation about the 
Stockholm Conference, the Vienna talks on the reduction of armed forces 
and armaments in Central Europe and the Geneva Conference on Disar¬ 
mament is being played by the ideological mechanism of NATO, known 
within the organization as an “information service”. This is a whole 
system of departments and sections—radio propaganda, posters, publica¬ 
tions and the press. Its efforts arc aimed at leading people to believe 
that the deployment of Pershing and cruise missiles in Western Europe is 
a peace-keeping operation, and that the failure of the Geneva talks—for 
which the USA is responsible—is a result of Moscow’s intransigence. The 
NATO “information service” works out a strategy of propaganda. It also 
coordinates subversive ideological activities against the socialist and the 
newly-free countries; in fact it acts as a coordinator of the “psychological 
warfare”. 

An important contribution to the NATO propaganda machinery is 
made by London. Consider, for example, the department of foreign infor¬ 
mation of the British Foreign Office which has operated under different 
names since the war. It prepares for British embassies and missions 
abroad weekly reference materials which, as the British democratic press 
wrote, are sent to trusted British and foreign journalists. 

Even a cursory glance at the complete list of these “reference mate¬ 
rials” is enough to see that there is an obvious desire to denigrate the 
socialist countries. Most of the bulletins issued by the department present 
the foreign policies of the Soviet Union and its allies unfavourably, and 
give journalists biased accounts of the internal situations in the socialist 
countries. 

On the other hand, the “reference materials” cover up the most odious 
aspects of US foreign policy. One of the bulletins was devoted, for exam¬ 
ple, to neutron weapons which were proclaimed a great blessing. 

It is important to note another side of the process: the West, which 
so fervently preaches the concept of the “free flow of information”, erects 
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an almost impenetrable information screen around its countries and peop¬ 
les. The pageantry of imperialist propaganda helps to more effectively 
programme people’s consciousness in the interests of capitalism. 

Apart from the “pluralism” game, current imperialist propaganda is 
increasingly dominated by an extremely reactionary tendency—to exter¬ 
minate in the minds of peoples of non-socialist states the very idea of 
peaceful coexistence and cooperation, of confidence between nations and 
the desirability of countries with different socio-economic systems joining 
together to deal with pressing global problems. 

The rabid anti-Sovictisin of the present US Administration is a mani¬ 
festation of political irresponsibility, which is extremely dangerous in our 
nuclear missile age, and at the same time, an illustration of its ideolo¬ 
gical paucity and non-belief that capitalism can compete peacefully with 
socialism. The unpardonable manipulation of public opinion does vast 
harm to world peace. Lenin wrote: “It is easy to tell an untruth but so¬ 
metimes Jt takes a long time to find out the truth.” ® 

The US Administration has lately decided to use the methods of some 
of its predecessors. It has shifted emphasis in its antisocialist statements. 
During his stay in Vienna in the autumn of 1983, Vice-President George 
Bush divided the socialist countries into “bad” and “good” depending on 
the degree to which they reply to the needs of the West. The flirting with 
“good’ countries by rabid anticommunists who are in power on the Po¬ 
tomac is somewhat of a political farce. Western propoganda stops at 
nothing in its enmity toward the “bad” socialist countries. Untested ru¬ 
mours, provocations and barely disguised lies arc put into circulation. 
Imperialism is using all the means available to it to wage this total 
“psychological warfare”. 

This is fertile ground for various anticommunist campaigns. The “ag¬ 
gressive” stereotype of the socialist countries is being imposed on the 
peoples. Attempts to intimidate their own people and peoples of other 
countries with the false “Soviet military threat” myth is a favourable US 
propaganda method, especially when Congress discusses military appro¬ 
priations. The admission made in The New York Times by Christopher 
Hollen, senior fellow of the Carnegie Endowment and former assistant to 
the US Secretary of State for Middle Eastern and South Asian Affairs, 
is indicative. 

Referring to the 1970s he wrote that at the very moment the bills 
on appropriations for the US Navy were to be submitted to Congress 
Soviet submarines “appeared” off the US shores. Defense Secretary Cas¬ 
par Weinberger found an equivalent to that “incident”, he went on td’say. 
When Congress started examining the Pentagon budget, Weinberger 
again began talking of a threat on the part of the Soviet Union which, 
allegedly, intended to get hold of the Persian Gulf oil. In other words, 
American politicians “define” their policies on the basis of the myths 
they themselves fabricate. 

Cuba, the first socialist country in the Western Hemisphere, has been 
subjected to the propaganda terror of the US imperialism for more than 
a quarter of a century. Every day it has to withstand a flood of ideologi¬ 
cal insinuations prepared by scores of US government public relations 
departments and hundreds of private anticommunist centers. The estab¬ 
lishment of the Free Cuba radio station in the USA was another step in 
the anti-Cuban campaign. 

But socialist Poland seems to be the primary objective of ideological 
aggression. In its anticommunist subversive activities, imperialism 
attaches special importance to subversive radio stations such as CIA’s 
mouthpiece—Free Europe, Voice of America, Deutsche Welle and their 


’ V I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 18, p. 469. 
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ilk. Overall, these radio stations broadcast over 38 hours of programmes a 
day, flooding Poland with ingenious lies and misinformation. Reactionary 
Polish emigre centers, whose number has grown in recent years, have 
become an integral part of the West’s subversive activities. One example 
is the North American and European center for the study of the Polish 
issue. Its job is to maintain ties with antisocialist elements in Poland. The 
so-called coordinating bureau of Solidarity which found shelter in Brussels 
in 1982 is also at the service of Western subversive centers. 

Although smaller in scale, the ideological aggression against Czecho¬ 
slovakia is equally invidious. In the last year and a half alone, Czechoslo¬ 
vak customs thwarted about 4,000 attempts at smuggling in antisocialist 
materials and also means for illegally copying them. 

The socialist countries and the communist movement are accused of 
using methods and means which have nothing In common with their true 
intentions. In the spring of 1984, the US Administration conducted 
another round of political and propaganda attacks on the countries which 
Washington accuses of “international terrorism”. The provocative nature 
of this slanderous campaign was obvious even in the winter of 1981 when 
it was first initiated. The USA needed this campaign to justify its own 
terrorism in Asia, Africa and Latin America, as is frankly admitted in 
the secret directive 138 of the US National Security Council signed by the 
President on April 3, 1984. The directive embraces a large programme 
of “attacking international terrorism”. In their propaganda landing “the 
new US antiterrorist” policy the American mass media stress that it is 
oriented against the Warsaw Treaty member countries. This demonstrates 
its aggressive anticommunist nature, but not “concern” about eradicating 
terrorism. 

In its propaganda war against the socialist and newly-free countries, 
the West knows no respite. Its many actions which have different themes 
and use different occasions constitute a single turbid flow of lies and 
slander against socialism, misinformation of public, and manipulation of 
people’s consciousness. 


imperialist propaganda is also constantly directed at the developing 
I nations. It is estimated that the flow of news from the developed capi¬ 
talist countries to Asia, Africa and Latin America where 2/3 of the world’s 
population live is 100 times greater than the reverse flow. Virtualy the en¬ 
tire press, radio, TV and film industry of these countries has been en¬ 
slaved by the Western propaganda and information services. This is no 
accident. Capitalism has always used ideology and culture to camouflage 
its expansionism. On the other hand, the conquest of other territories, and 
the suppression and plunder of colonial peoples have always been pre¬ 
sented as the West’s “civilizing mission”. 

It was not accidental that the Jakarta Conference of the Ministers of 
Information of the Non-Aligned Countries last January stressed in its 
appeal to the mass media of the world the need “to eschew tendentious 
reporting in all its manifestations and to desist from propagating materi¬ 
als which directly may prove detrimental or prejudicial to the interests 
of any member country of the Non-Aligned Movement”. 

Any region of the world which becomes a scene of an intensified li¬ 
beration struggle is immediately subjected to “psychological warfare” by 
imperialism. Thus, Washington’s official propaganda machine launched 
an attack on Nicaragua right after the toppling of the Somoza dictators¬ 
hip. The Voice of America and the BBC simultaneously issued a canard 
that over 3,000 former national guards and their families were shot in 
Managua. Nicaragua’s paper Barricada justly stressed that those slander- 
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ous fabrications had been prepared by quite a few experts on “psycholo* 
logical warfare” in Washington. That campaign was exposed through the 
efforts of foreign correspondents who witnessed events which took place 
in Nicaragua. 

In subsequent years the official Washington propaganda machine was 
assigned the job of accustoming Americans to the need of the CIA launch¬ 
ing an undeclared war against Nicaragua. The White House and the State 
Department went about it rather awkwardly, and the “brainwashing” 
was reinforced by the privately-owned mass media. The people arc used 
to “covert operations” of the CIA camouflaged by skilful manipulations 
of mass media, in particular such big publications as Time and News¬ 
week, wrote American journalists Ellen Ray and Bill Schaap, Such val¬ 
ues as international law and morality which until recently seemed unsha- 
kcable, were undermined, they continued.^ Another important factor, that 
Ray and Schaap emphasized was the obvious undei statement of expenses 
on “covert operations” against Nicaragua. They wrote that people came 
across figures like $19 million or even $50 million, but this is “only a 
small part of the gigantic iceberg”. 

Misinformation and manipulation with facts about Nicaragua are in 
fact a repetition of the old tricks used by the US propaganda machine. 
It IS appropriate to recall here that the greatest military adventure in 
American history—its aggression against the Vietnamese people—began 
with a crudely mamii'actured lie about “the attack by North Vietnamese 
boats” on the US fleet m the Gulf of Tonkin. An eqiially false pretext 
was invented for the invasion of Grenada. In other words, imperialism is 
now more actively combining “gunboat diplomacy” with terrorism and 
ideological sabotage. And imperialist information services are displaying 
much more resourcefulness and ingenuity. 

For example, the American mass media are rather “flexible” in their 
presentation of developments in Lebanon. They speak not of Israeli 
aggression but of the “war in Lebanon”, and in very rare cases—about 
“invasion”; they keep silent on the political responsibility of the USA for 
Israel’s actions masking it with references to a “strategic alliance”. The 
US press is equally “shortsighted” about El Salvador whose patriots are 
called “terrorists”, the struggle for liberation—a “bloody war”, the Ame¬ 
rican interventionists—“advisors”; the junta which has usurped power and 
is hated by the people—a “government”, and the “death squadrons”— 
right-wing political groups In some cases there are slight changes in 
tone, while in others, the epithets are changed, but on the whole world 
public opinion is fed a distorted picture of the socio-political confronta¬ 
tion in the world, and attempts are being made to whitewash and just¬ 
ify everything reaction does. 

The attempts to distort the real course of events are combined with 
frenzied attacks on any revolutionary change irrespective of the regions 
where they occur. In this respect, one cannot forget the scandalous article 
by Christopher Jones in the New York Times Magazine about his one- 
month stay with the “Khmers rouges”, i. e., the Pol Pot bandits, and his 
participation in their sallies. He was quite eloquent about their “exploits”. 
In actual fact, he never went farther than Switzerland, and the low-qual¬ 
ity report was a fake from beginning to end. 

An extensive propaganda campaign was launched by the bourgeois 
mass media around the events in Afghanistan and the situation around 
that country. Having started an undeclared waifc against democratic 
Afghanistan, the imperialist powers, primarily the USA, decided to erect 
a “cordon sanitairc” of misinformation which has prevented true informa¬ 
tion about Afghanistan from reaching the USA and Western Europe. 


* See Granma—resumen semanal, Feb. 26, 1984. 
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Western misinformation services deluge their peoples with falsehoods and 
sensational rumours, and spread fantastic stories about the Democratic 
Republic of Afghanistan often referring to eye-witness travellers and 
diplomats whose identity they choose to keep secret. 

If one sums up the total losses of Afghan revolutionaries reported by the 
Western press in recent years, one would sec that the whole population 
was killed twice over and the entire army liquidated five times. 

On the other hand, no holds are barred in the attempt to break the 
revolutionary spirit of the Afghan people—mispresentation of facts, crude 
distortion of real events, half-truths and obvious lies. The volume of pro¬ 
paganda aimed at the people and the government of Afghanistan has in¬ 
creased 30-foId over the last five years. On the whole, over 50 radio 
stations broadcast for more than 110 hours a day in different languages 
of the Afghan peoples. 

“The imperialism of culture,” wrote K. M. Panikkar in the Indian 
Patriot, "is perhaps the most pervasive of imperialisms; it is much more 
dangerous than neo-colonialism for it is invisible; ’t Iv'comcs part and 
parcel of our everyday life.”’ Later the authoi shf,\.s convincingly and in 
detail how the imperialist powers try to impose their ideological and cul¬ 
tural values on the elite of the developing nations to turn it pro-Western. 
Propaganda has a major role to play in the process. “The entire cultural 
offensive,” wrote Panikkar, “is directed towards making the world safe 
for the American free enterprise system. Take the freedom of information. 
One is led to wonder what is free about the information supplied by the 
four large Western neus agencies.” 

Western experts estimate that American propaganda and intelligence 
services spend frorti $2 to $2 5 billion a year on subversive ideological 
activities. But in fact far greater sums arc spent on subversive propa¬ 
ganda if one takes into account the privately-owned mass media, which 
act on their own initiative or on government instructions. American news 
agencies, such as AP and UPI, which are among the world’s major sup¬ 
pliers of news, use the cover of objectivity to impose on public opinion 
in Asia, Africa and Latin America an interpretation of the world events 
which primarily reflects the opinion of the IJS monopoly capitalism. The 
same policy is pursued by the three largest American TV networks, which 
supply documentary and recreational programmes to the newly-free 
nations as well as to Western Europe, Japan, Canada and Australia. 

American domination of information and culture—information and 
cultural imperialism—causes concern even in Canada, Belgium, France 
and other American allies in NATO. On the other hand, we cannot forget 
that the imperialist partners have many common propaganda objectives— 
the apology of monopoly, capital and protection of the basis of capitalism, 
anticommunism, and the struggle against the new economic and infor¬ 
mation order. 

Many African and Asian peoples are subjected to the imperialist pro¬ 
paganda of France, which uses its broad international cultural ties and 
the fact that the French language is still an official language in many 
African countries. As for radio broadcasting in French, it is conducted 
almost withoqt interruption. Furthermore, taped radio and TV program¬ 
mes are exported to 70 countries. French films, political literature and 
fiction are exported extensively. The country produces scores of periodic¬ 
als designed for the developing world. Some 75 ideological, cultural and 
linguistic centres study the problem of the “historical unity” of the 
peoples that speak French or are descendants of the Roman culture. 
Thousands of French advisors work in African and other French-speaking 
countries with governments, information and education bodies. 


Patriot, March 18, 1984. 
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To a varying degree, all the NATO powers participate in the propa¬ 
ganda onslaught on the ncwly-free nations. Moreover, similar services 
exist in Israel, South Africa and other countries with extreme reaction¬ 
ary regimes. They publish books and magazines for distribution in the 
newly-free countries, conduct poisonous radio broadcasts, buy off the 
press, and attempt to sell their films and TV programmes on foreign 
markets. Their poisonous ideological product is a fixture of the arsenal 
of information imperialism. 


T hose who introduce subversive ideological activities into the sphere of 
interstate relations have never benefited from it. Today, in this nuclear 
age, this is simply absurd and inadmissible. The world will pay too dearly 
for the transformation of the confrontation of ideas into military confron¬ 
tation. Washington’s hopes pinned on the “psychological warfare” are 
boomeranging. Western propagandists and their masters arc engaged in 
the dangerous business of sabre rattling, expecting it to bear fruit. 

As Konstantin Chernenko said at a meeting with workers of the Serp 
i Molot works, “the authors of the so-called ‘crusade’ against the Soviet 
Union and other socialist countries would like to bring us to our knees. 
But this will never be!”® 

The international ideological struggle knows no respite. The CPSU 
and the Soviet people will continue it with honour, actively and without 
yielding to provocation. We are confident of the power of our ideas of 
peace, creativity and humanism. They are a vital factor in strengthening 
mutual understanding and friendship between peoples and a powerful 
means of ideological support for our foreign policy of peace. 


® Pravda, Apr. 30, 1984. 



Class Essence of Imperialism’s 
Militarist Policy and Diplomacy 
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T he ideological contest between the two systems—socialist and capital¬ 
ist—keeps intensifying. The class struggle on a global scale has be¬ 
come a crucial factor of international relations, exerting a direct influ¬ 
ence on the states’ domestic and foreign policy, on the general situation 
in the world. 

A characteristic feature of that contest is its global, world-wide nature. 
It involves virtually all nations, all groups of countries- socialist, capital¬ 
ist and developing. The ideological struggle is unfolding in all the areas 
of world politics, around all its major problems, primarily the problems of 
mankind’s further progress. The socio-political development of the peop¬ 
les, the future of states that have thrown off the colonial yoke, the threat 
of war and the need to strengthen peace, the global anti-war and anti¬ 
missile movement, human rights—all these are focal points of fierce ideo¬ 
logical battles between the forces of peace and progress, on the one hand, 
and the imperialist bourgeoisie, on the other. 

I 

T he present intensification of the ideological contest between the two 
systems is primarily due to factors which determine the very level of 
mankind’s development. On the one hand, existing socialism is making 
further progress. The Soviet Union and the other fraternal countries have 
entered a new stage in their socio-political development; the stage of 
developed socialism. This means that the hopes of the advocates of the 
old world for a collapse of socialism, for the elimination of the new social 
system have been shattered once and for all. One can now hardly find 
any ideologue or politician in the bourgeois West who would seriously 
believe in thie absurd allegation that the triumph of the socialist system 
in the USSR and the other fraternal countries is no more than a “tempor¬ 
ary experiment”. 

The imperialist bourgeoisie is now obliged to somehow take into 
account the actual situation in the world, primarily the existence of a 
different socio-economic system, which has a powerful influence on the 
whole course of international events. In spite of all their frenzied efforts 
to whip up the anti-Soviet and anti-socialist hysteria, they cannot ’fail 
to see that the socialist community countries, which have a powerful eco- 


nomic and military-political potential and which have consistently follow¬ 
ed the Leninist peace policy, are the decisive factor of mankind’s progres¬ 
sive development, a factor of the revolutionary renewal of the world. 

Such an understanding of the present-day political realities is expres¬ 
sed in a peculiar way in the actions taken by the ruling circles of the 
imperialist states with regard to the USSR and the other socialist com¬ 
munity countries, actions which not only intensify the ideological struggle 
in the world arena, but also poison the whole political climate in the 
world. The substitution of ideological and propaganda stereotypes for 
policy and diplomacy, and the narrowly selfish class approach to the solu¬ 
tion of such vital problems of our day as limitation of the arms race, eli¬ 
mination of the hotbeds of war and tension, East-West economic ties, etc., 
show that the imperialist bourgeoisie has geared its foreign-policy line 
to one pivotal goal: to halt the process of the revolutionary renewal of 
the world and then to reverse historical development, to maintain and 
strengthen the international positions of imperialism. 

It is 'perfectly clear that such an approach is the main cause behind 
the intensification of the ideological contest between the two systems and 
the grov ing threat of a nuclear-missile war. Having realized the actual 
state of affairs in the present-day world, the West obviously does not want 
to understand that such a state of affairs in this nuclear-missile age calls 
for other methods of carrying on international affairs, methods which are 
fundamentally different from those used by the imperialist states in the 
recent past, when the balance of class, political and military forces in the 
world was quite different and when the USA had a monopoly in atomic 
weapons. Any sensible person will realize that in our day, when there 
is a rough military-strategic parity between the USSR and the USA, 
between the Warsaw Treaty Organization and NATO, any attempt to 
settle the historical dispute between the two .systems by military means 
would doom the initiator himself and the whole of mankind to self-dcst- 
ruction. 

But the ruling circles of imperiali.sm, US imperialism above all, con¬ 
duct their policy without regard for the processes unfolding in the world 
and refuse to reckon with the objective laws of social development, trying 
to persuade themselves that these laws are a mere figment of communist 
imagination, an abstract postulate of the Marxist-Leninist theory. That 
is why any progressive, democratic movement, any revolution in any part 
of the world is presented in the West as a result of “Moscow’s intrigues’’, 
as an instance of the alleged “export of revolution’’ by the Soviet Union 
and other socialist states. ^ 

Meanwhile, Marxism-Leninism has long proved that revolutions do 
not occur in accordance with subjective desires of revolutionaries, poli¬ 
ticians or statesmen, but are the result of the objective development of 
the situation in this or that country. Back in 1847, Frederick Engels 
wrote in his work, Principles of Communism: “The Communists know only 
too well that all conspiracies are not only futile but even harmful. They 
know only too well that revolutions are not made deliberately and ar¬ 
bitrarily, but that everywhere and at all times they have been the neces¬ 
sary outcome of circumstances entirely independent of the will and the 
leadership of particular parties and entire classes.” ' 

That fundamental Marxist proposition is borne out by the whole course 
of social development, the whole history of the world revolutionary and 
liberation movements. As for the “export of revolution”, a “Soviet threat” 
and other myths, these arc merely a screen, a cover for the policy and 
ideology of the export of counter-revolution, the practice of “crusades” 
against world socialism and against revolutionary and liberation move- 

Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, Collected Works, Vol. 6, p. 349. 
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merits. The US and NATO ruling circles deliberately act on the false 
premise that all social movements in the world, including communism, 
are not a logical result of past historical development. These movements 
are “outlawed”, for they cut across the class interests of the ruling mo¬ 
nopoly bourgeoisie. 

Let us recall in this context the well-known proposition formulated by 
the founders of scientific communism in the mid-19th century. They wrote; 
"Communism is not a doctrine but a movement: it proceeds not from 
principles but from jacts. The communists do not base themselves on this 
or that philosophy as their point of departure but on the whole course of 
previous history and specifically its actual results in the civilized count¬ 
ries at the present time. Communism has followed from large-scale in¬ 
dustry and its consequences, from the establishment of the world market, 
of the concomitant uninhibited competition, from the ever more violent 
and more universal trade crises, which have already become full-fledged 
crises of the world market, from the creation of the proletariat and the 
concentration of capital, from the ensuing class struggle between proleta¬ 
riat and bourgeoisie. Communism, insofar as it is a theory, is the 
theoretical expression of the position of the proletariat in this struggle 
and the theoretical summation of the conditions for the liberation of the 
proletariat.” 2 

As for the ideologues and politicians of imperialism, seeking to fur¬ 
ther their selfish, class purposes, they would like to explain all the proces¬ 
ses and phenomena in the world by subjective factors, namely, the “hand 
of Moscow”. It is no accident that the much-plugged myth about a “So¬ 
viet threat”, invented by the imperialist bourgeoisie right after the victory 
of the Great October Revolution, has become the core of Western policy 
not only with regard to the Soviet Union, but also with regard to all 
progressive, democratic and revolutionary movements. That myth amounts 
to an attempt on the part of the world bourgeoisie to substitute anti-com¬ 
munist and anti-Soviet propaganda ploys for the laws of class struggle, 
for the scientific approach in assessing the world revolutionary process. 
Such myths are meant not only to justify the imperialist policy of war 
and aggression in the eyes of the masses, but also to smear existing 
socialism while “rehabilitating” the bourgeois .system, which is going 
through a great revolutionary crisis. 

The myth of “international terrorism” serves the same purpose. It was 
invented in Washington to vindicate in the eyes of world opinion the 
USA’s own policy of imperialist plunder and state terrorism with regard 
to peoples fighting for social emancipation and national liberation. Thus, 
the US rulers brand as “international terrorism” any social or political 
movement of the peoples which docs not suit international imperialism. 
Even manifestations of solidarity with such movements are declared to be 
“acts of terrorism”. Speaking at the Second Conference on International 
Terrorism in June 1984, US Secretary of State George Shultz bluntly 
explained that the stated objectives of terrorists "may range from separat¬ 
ist causes to revenge for ethnic grievances to social and political revolu¬ 
tion” [emphasis added—S/ j.S.]. 

In other words, all revolutionary, democratic and progressive move¬ 
ments of the peoples are listed as “crimes” of international terrorism, 
while US imperialism proclaims that its mission is to carry on a “reso¬ 
lute struggle” against them and impede the natural course of historical 
development. 


* Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, Collected Works, Vol 6, pp. 303-304. 
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II 

T he striving of the ruling circles of Ihe UbA and other NATO count¬ 
ries to assess and solve virtually any problem of world politics in 
accordance with the narrow class interests of international imperialism 
has led to the ideologisation of the foreign policy and diplomacy of these 
countries; in effect, their foreign policy and diplomacy have degenerated 
from the standpoint of classical notions, gradually coalescing with milit¬ 
arist ideology and propaganda. , 

Of course, it would be naive to think that the class, ideological factor 
has no significance in politics. The policy of any state, both domestic 
and foreign, is always conditioned by the interests of its ruling class. 
Lenin saw politics as a relationship between classes. He described it as 
“the direction of the state, the identification of forms, tasks, the content 
of the state’s activities’’^ by the class in power. However, the class factor 
of the West’s diplomacy has never been so prominent as today. It was 
usually camouflaged by diverse methods, that is, classical diplomacy, 
whose mam instrument is negotiations between states, preserved its ap¬ 
pearance. At any rate, disputes on purely class, ideological issues did not 
have an e.xccssive influence on diplomatic talks or on international rela¬ 
tions as a whole. 

Today, the leading politicians of the USA (and other Western states) 
have in effect turned into outspoken advocates of the' bourgeois world 
outlook, the ideology and politics of anti-communism and anti-Sovietism. 
Their official statements on international political issues are crammed 
with anti-socialist and anti-Soviet inventions, fables about a “Soviet 
threat’’, and appeals for a “crusade” against world socialism. 

The US President and his surrounding have been working particularly 
hard along these lines. They have long lost not only their sense of propor¬ 
tion, but also their ability to draw a line between foreign-policy activities 
and ideological subversion against the socialist states. Many active cham¬ 
pions of US imperialism themselves have had to admit that. Thus, accord¬ 
ing to the editor of the leading US foreign-policy journal Foreign Affairs. 
William Hyland, the present Administration, more than other US govern¬ 
ments, approaches foreign policy from an ideological standpoint, being 
least of all guided by conceptions, by clear-cut notions of an ideal world 
or the steps the USA has to take to make it so.'* 

Naturally, the process of ideologisation or, to be more precise, the 
fusion of politics and diplomacy with ideology and propaganda has Noth¬ 
ing in common with the principles of peaceful coexistence between states 
with different systems, recognized by all states of the world and enshrined 
in major documents of international law. 

Past experience makes it quite clear that such an approach to inter¬ 
national relations leads to a departure of diplomacy from elementary 
norms and principles long established in the practice of international 
contacts. Assessed from that standpoint, present-day US diplomacy and 
policy not only fail to correspond to these concepts in their classical 
sense, but are unprecedented in history. One could, perhaps, only compare 
them with the militarist policy and treacherous diplomacy of Germany’s 
Nazi rulers. 

World opinion can see for itself how the leading state of the Western 
world, abandoning not only the generally recognized norms of foreign- 
policy ties, but even the practice that took shape in the United States it- 
self under earlier administrations, has been trying to introduce into the 
system of international relations and legalize methods of open brigandage 


* The Lenin Collection, XXI, Partizdat Publishers, 1933, p. 14. 

* See The Washington Post, Nov. 21, 1983. 
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and state terrorism. "Peace through power", "power diplomacy" has be¬ 
come the pivot of the foreign-policy strategy and tactics of US imperia¬ 
lism. The US rulers cannot conceive of interstate relations and diplomatic 
ties without blackmail and threat of armed force. 

The militarization both of ideology and politics and diplomacy has 
been spurred on by the USA’s arms drive, by its imperial ambitions, 
primarily expressed in its claim that large areas of the world are spheres 
of “US vital interests”. US Secretary of State George Shultz declares, 
for instance, that “power and diplomacy are not alternatives. They must 
go together, or we will accomplish very little in this world”. 

In short, the US ruling circles have in effect abandoned the practicj 
of maintaining normal diplomatic relations with other states and have 
adopted a policy “from a position of strength”, international brigandage 
and terrorism as official policy and diplomacy. The practical manifesta¬ 
tions of that imperialist diplomacy are known to the whole world. The 
occupation of Grenada, the undeclared war against the peoples of Central 
America, the direct intervention in Lebanon and other regions, and the 
attempts to whip up tensions across the world are all forms of so-called 
“power diplomacy”. Naturally, such “diplomacy” is primarily put into 
effect by the Pentagon and specially established armed units, or the 
Rapid Deployment Force, rather than by the USA’s diplomatic service. 

In recent months, the head of the Republican Administration and his 
closest associates have increasingly resorted to “peace-making” rhetoric 
m order to persuade the world opinion that they would like to see a 
normalization of international affairs. They have been talking of nego¬ 
tiations with the Soviet Union and even of the need for a summit meet¬ 
ing. But such a change of tone docs not mean any essential change in 
the USA’s political line, for it is still planning to negotiate from the same 
position of strength, while continuing the deployment of US missiles in 
Western Europe. And if White House spokesmen have somewhat toned 
down their official statements, this is largely due to the interests of the 
electoral campaign and, to a certain extent, to their desire somewhat to 
reassure their West European allies. 

It is no secret that the USA’s gross and impudent moves in the in¬ 
ternational arena often jar upon the governments of the West European 
countries, which try not to use "cowboy diplomacy” methods and seek to 
observe, at least nominally, the norms of the policy of peaceful coexistence 
in their relations with the socialist countries. That does not mean, of 
course, that the ruling classes of the West European states do not support 
the essence of the political line followed by their US partner. What they 
find embarrassing is only the forms and methods of Washington’s official 
statements and moves; as for the substance of its military policy, the so- 
called Atlantic partnership in that area is most pronounced. 

The growing interimperialist contradictions in economic relations, the 
persisting trade and financial clashes between Western Europe and the 
USA do not indicate that the latter is loosing its hold over the West 
European countries. On the contrary, the deployment of new American 
missiles in some West European countries showed that the American 
NATO allies" have virtually submitted to an unprecedented growth of 
their dependence on the USA, and not only for the sake of class solidari¬ 
ty. They were prodded into this risky venture by their worries about the 
growing gap between them and the overseas leader in scientific and tech¬ 
nological fields, growing economic difficulties, which have become a con¬ 
stant factor behind the acute socio-political upheavals in all NATO 
countries. 

The fact that the USA and NATO closely tie in their foreign policy 
and diplomacy with narrow class, ideological interests and subordinate 
the former to the latter has now become one of the major factors desta- 
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bilizing the international situation. Thus, the break*down of the Soviet-US 
talks on limiting and reducing strategic nuclear arms and medium-range 
nuclear weapons in Europe owing to the start of the deployment of new 
US missiles in some West European countries, and the USA’s reluctance 
to get down to talks on preventing the militarization of outer space are 
ultimately due to its striving to win a military-strategic superiority over 
the Soviet Union and other socialist states, to upset the present rough 
equilibrium of military forces. Washington’s aim here is to get an oppor¬ 
tunity to dictate its terms to other peoples and states, freely to follow its 
imperialist line towards “world domination’’, and pursue its policy of 
“crusades” against world socialism, against all revolutionary and national 
liberation forces. 

Ill 

M arxists-Leninists have always called and continue to call for a cor¬ 
rect assessment of all the factors conditioning the political line of 
various states, especially the international policy of the bigger countries, 
which largely determine the political climate in the world and the state 
of international relations. In contrast to domestic policy, foreign policy 
IS shaped or, rather, should be shaped not only on the basis of each 
country’s purely internal considerations and requirements, but also with 
a view to the interests of the international community as a whole. This 
demand has a special significance in our nuclear age,, when the threat 
of a nuclear-missile disaster can only be prevented through the joint 
efforts of peoples and states, primarily states which possess mass destruc¬ 
tion weapons, and when the security oi each particular state, including 
the nuclear powers, is closely tied in with international peace and 
security. 

In these conditions, extension of the ideological dispute between 
socialism and capitalism to the sphere of state diplomacy and a striving 
to carry on bilateral and multilateral diplomatic talks from ideological 
positions amount to an attempt to erect an insurmountable barrier in the 
way of curbing the arms race, the nuclear race above all, in the way 
leading to a solution of the key problems of our day relating to the elimi¬ 
nation of the threat of a thermonuclear war. 

US and NATO diplomacy, however, have adopted precisely such a 
method. That is why over the past few years it has been impossible to 
attain any significant agreement in matters of disarmament. Moreover, 
the agreements and understandings reached during the period of detente 
have not taken effect or are being grossly violated by the Washington 
Administration. The US ruling circles have done much to undermine the 
process of detente and thrust the world back to the worst days of the 
cold war. Such are the dangerous consequences of the USA’s militarist 
policy and militarist diplomacy. 

All sensible politicians realize very well that the historical dispute 
between socialism and capitalism is not being resolved at the table of 
diplomatic negotiations between states belonging to the two different 
social systems. It is being resolved in the course of the global class 
struggle, in the course of the ideological contest and economic competi¬ 
tion, with each system displaying its advantages over the other socio¬ 
political system. 

We have never made any secret of our firm conviction that our system 
is the system of the future, that the old world is beiifg replaced by the new, 
communist formation. The way for this transition has been paved by the 
whole of mankind’s past development, and primarily by the development 
of capitalism itself. 

Lenin emphasized: “Communism is emerging in positively every sphere 
of public life; its beginnings are to be seen literally on all sides. The 
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contagion’ (to use the favourite metaphor of the bourgeoisie and the 
bourgeois police, the one mostly to their liking) has very throughly 
penetrated the organism and has completely permeated it.”® Lenin as¬ 
sumed that state-monopoly capitalism is “a complete material prepara¬ 
tion for socialism, the thresliold of socialism, a rung on the ladder of 
history between which and the rung called socialism there are no inter¬ 
mediate rungs.” ^ 

The formation and progress of existing socialism is an objective 
process and nothing can reverse it. The new historical stage has engen¬ 
dered totally new principles of mutual relations between socialist and 
capitalist states, the principles of peaceful coexistence, which have been 
recorded in majo. bilateral and multilateral documents of international 
law, primarily the UN Charter, the Final Act of the Conference on Secu¬ 
rity and Cooperation in Europe, and others. Peaceful coexistence presup¬ 
poses abidance by the principles of sovereignty, equality, territorial in¬ 
tegrity of each state, non-interference in other countries’ internal affairs, 
respect for the right of all peoples freely to choose their socio-economic 
and political system, and political settlement of international disputes 
through negotiations. 

The Leninist conception of peaceful coexistence makes it possible to 
regulate relations between states belonging to different systems in the 
best possible way. Apart from creating conditions for the peaceful deve¬ 
lopment of all peoples and states, it rules out from the practice of inter¬ 
national relations diktat and interference in other states’ internal affairs, 
notably in forms like export of counter-revolution and export of revolution. 

"The foreign policy of socialism”, stressed Member of the Political 
Bureau of the CPSU Central Committee, First Deputy Chairman of the 
USSR Council of Ministers, USSR Minister of Foreign Affairs Andrei 
Gromyko, ‘‘advocating restructuring international relations on the basis 
of peaceful coexistence sees it not as an end in itself but as a major 
component in solving the most burning issue of the present day, that is 
of eliminating war from the life of mankind and establishing a lasting, 
fair and democratic peace on Earth. Pursuing this goal, it has nothing 
111 common wtih concessions to the militaristic circles of imperialism, and 
combines a consistent peaceful policy with a resolute rebuff to aggres¬ 
sion.” ^ 

The policy of peaceful coexistence, being consistently pursued by the 
Soviet Union and other fraternal countries, implies the inadmissibility of 
extending the historical dispute between socialism and capitalism to the 
sphere of interstate relations, and totally rejects the practice of ‘‘ideologi- 
zation" of diplomacy, which obstructs normal business, political and cul¬ 
tural ties between states and poisons the political climate in the world. 

Of course, none of the attempts by our class adversaries to extend the 
ideological contest to the sphere of diplomacy can alter the course of 
history; they merely show that fear of existing socialism, of revolutionary 
and liberation movements, and anxiety over the future of the old world 
increasingly determine the behaviour of the US and NATO ruling circles 
and influence .the content of their political line, the forms and methods 
of their policy and diplomacy. 

Western analysts often attribute the foreign-policy failures of the USA 
and its allies to the personal traits of the US President and some other 
leaders, to their incapacity or inability to understand the substance of the 
revolutionary changes in the world. Much indeed can be put down to 
such subjective factors, for policy and diplomacy are conducted by indi- 

* V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 31, p 101. ‘ 

• /bid., Vol. 25. p. 359. 

’ A. A. Gromyko, Lenin and the Soviet Peace Policy. Articles and Speeches. Po- 
litizdat, 1984, p. 525 (in Russian). 
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viduals, whose professional training, political open-mindedness, and 
ability to make a sober assessment of world events and phenomena, to 
take due account in their policy of all the forces operating both inside 
the country and on the international scene largely determine the success 
of their policy and diplomacy. 

The bourgeois media have come up with many critical and, to put it 
mildly, unflattering remarks as to whether the incumbent US President 
and his surrounding have these qualities. They are presented as leaders 
who cannot and do not want to understand the meankig and objective 
tendencies of the present-day world developments and are stricken by 
blind fear of the Soviet Union, of existing socialism. Here is what the 
French monthly, Le Monde diplomatique, has to say about the US Presi¬ 
dent’s policy: “To strive to crush the ‘evil empire’ on the Earth once and 
for all, that is, to put an end to all forms of socidlism; to proclaim the 
urgent need for a'crusade’ while seeking reelection as a champion of true 
peace—all these are signs of a dangerous lack of realism. One cannot 
declare that the socialist world can no longer be tolerated and in the 
same breath demand that it give up important means of self-defence.’’® 
And here is an assessment of the US Administration’s foreign policy in 
The International Herald Tribune: “...the country will re-elect Ronald 
Reagan, a decent and thoughtless man (as James Rcston admirably put it 
some time ago, ‘an authentic phony who honestly believes he’s sincere’). 
He heads an administration managed, in matters of foreign and security 
policy (leave aside domestic affairs and the ticking bomb of the deficit), 
by wcllmeaning businessmen in over the heads, counseled by ignorant 
ideologues. It is a dangerous Administration, which has damaged US 
position in the Middle East and Central America, and has unnecessarily 
and uselessly embittered relations with the Soviet Union.”® 

Indeed, is there any real basis to Washington’s imperial ambitions, 
its military-strategic line pivoted on the conception of so-called “vital 
interests”, and its all-out arms drive either from the standpoint of the 
present balance of class and political forces in the world or from the 
standpoint of the USA’s role and place in world relations in the late 20th 
century? Can such a line, aimed at destabilizing international security 
in the nuclear age, help to strengthen the national security of the USA 
itself? Arc not the claims of US imperialist reaction merely a reflection 
of the illusions that international imperialism still retains the opportuni¬ 
ties and conditions it commanded in the remote past, when it dominated 
world relations and world politics? ^ 

Answers to these and other similar questions can help to find objective 
reasons for the intensifying adventurist elements in the foreign policy of 
the leading imperialist Western country. Refusal to reckon with reality, 
disregard of the real world and real opportunities in elaborating a 
foreign-policy line are a characteristic feature of the present rulers of 
the White House. Their creed is to meet all Ihe demands of the military- 
industrial complex, fully to subordinate the country and its military-eco¬ 
nomic and financial potential to the interests of the military-industrial 
monopolies, while ignoring the possible disastrous consequences of such 
a line primarily for the USA itself. 

Any unbiased politician and statesman is aware of the factors which 
now limit the possibilities of international imperialism, including US 
imperialism. Even the most zealous advocates of tUe old world often ad¬ 
mit that the international balance of class and political forces has funda¬ 
mentally changed and continues to change not in favour of the capitalist 
system, that the USA’s influence on socio-political processes has markedly 


® Le Monde diplomatique, June 1984. 

* The International Herald Tribune, June 18, 1984. 
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weakened. R. Feinberg, director of the foreign-policy programme of the 
Overseas Development Council in Washington, writes in his book that 
the USA’s ability to influence events in the developing world is on the 
wane. The USSR, he emphasizes, is right in saying that the balance of 
forces in the world is changing in its favour. 

As for the balance of military-strategic forces between the USSR and 
the USA, between the Warsaw Treaty Organization and NATO, many 
analysts in the West recognize the existence of a rough parity in this 
area as well. The attainment of a rough equilibrium in the military field 
is, undoubtedly, a great historical victory of existing socialism: it has be¬ 
come a powerful factor in containing the aggressive aspirations of the 
USA and NATO. True, to justify the latter’s militarist policy and the 
arms race imposed on the world by the Western countries, reactionary 
imperialist propaganda keeps imputing a “military superiority” to the 
Soviet Union. Such inventions, however, cannot mislead the whole of 
world opinion. Even many Western bourgeois scientists are well aware 
that the talk of a “Soviet military superiority” and a “Soviet military 
threat” is being sustained and invigorated in Washington and other 
NATO countries with a perfectly obvious aim in view: to whip up inter¬ 
national tensions and, at the same time, to entrench the USA’s diktat 
over its West European allies and strengthen the so-called Atlantic part¬ 
nership. Thus, the British researcher F. Holliday notes in this context 
that the Western call for resistance to a Soviet “superiority” is in effect 
meant to muster strength for attaining a new Western superiority both 
m the military field and in the international arena.'* 

The striving of the US ruling circles to violate the approximate 
parity in the military field is yet another consequence of their reluctance 
to reckon with reality, for this parity has not taken shape accidentally, 
and is not the result of any miscalculations in the military-political 
strategy of the USA and NATO. It is common knowledge that right after 
the Second World War they adopted a line towards an arms drive, seek¬ 
ing to maintain their armed forces and armaments at a level that was 
high for peacetime. Over a short period, the Soviet Union eliminated the 
US monopoly in atomic weapons, made a gigantic stride forward in 
science and technology, and created an economic, scientific and techneial 
potential which has enabled it to maintain a defence capability necessary 
for ensuring its own security and that of its allies, for a reliable 
defence of socialist gains. It goes without saying that our country, with 
its immense military-industrial, scientific and technical potential, has 
every opportunity for maintaining its defence capability at a due level 
and never, under any circumstances allowing the imperialist states to 
attain military superiority over it. 

The US pretenders to global domination apparently realize the futility 
of their efforts in this respect. That is why they hope that by spurring 
on the arms race they can impede the realization of the majestic plans of 
economic development in the socialist countries, undermine their economy 
or create grave difficulties for them in their economic construction. 

Undoubtedly, the arms race, imposed upon the world by US imperial¬ 
ism, swallows up huge material and spiritual resources in all countries, 
including the Soviet Union. These resources could have helped to raise 
the peoples’ living standards, promote their social and cultural develop¬ 
ment, and wipe out hunger and poverty in many countries which have 
freed themselves from colonial slavery. But one is also bound to see that 
the attempts of US imperialism to use the arms race in order to weaken 


R. Feinberg, Th 0 Intemperate Zone. The Third World Challenge to U S. Foreign 
Policy, New York, 1983, p. 130. 

*' F. Holliday, The Making of Second Cold War, London, 1983, p. 99. 
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the socialist count'-ies economically by turning that race into all but the 
major instrument of the class struggle against world socialism are 
fraught with grave consequences primarily for capitalism itself, and not 
only through an increase in the threat of a nuclear-missile war, but also 
through social upheavals which are triggered off by the policy of militar¬ 
ism and aggression followed by the nuclear warmongers. 

Imperialism is already reaping the “fruits” of its militarist ideology 
and policy. The powerful anti-war and anti-missile movement in all the 
NATO countries, especially in the USA and West Ger^nany, the growth 
of inflation and unemployment, which has ushered in a new stage in the 
working-class strike movement in the Western countries—all of that con¬ 
vincingly proves that the arms race has seriously aggravated the contra¬ 
dictions of the bourgeois society itself, and has created a powerful “do¬ 
mestic” front of the peoples’ struggle against the reckless and suicidal 
policy of militarism, against the material preparations for a nuclear- 
missile war. 

As for the Soviet Union and the other socialist community countries, 
they have seen many diverse campaigns of economic pressure: boycotts, 
sanctions, etc. None of these campaigns, however, has done the initiators 
anything but harm. Ever since the formation of the Soviet state, world 
imperialism has invariably pursued a policy .of the arms race, taking 
repeated steps to eliminate the Soviet system by military means (one 
could recall, for instance, the invasion mounted by the imperialist states 
in the early days of the Soviet Republic), including the war unleashed by 
German Nazism, the shock force of imperialism. It is well-known that all 
military, economic, propaganda and other “crusades” against the Soviet 
state have ended in crushing defeats for international imperialism. 

It w'ould seem that our class adversaries should have learnt a lesson 
from historical experience. But apparently they are so blinded by their 
class haired that they are not only unable to take a sober look at the 
political realities in the world, but have also forgotten fairly recent 
events. 

In our day, the Soviet Union is a mighty socialist state with a power- 
till military-industrial potential and a reliable defence capability. It has 
follow'ed a persevering and consistent policy of peace and international 
cooperation. The arms race is not its choice. AM the large-scale foreign- 
policy initiatives of the Soviet Union and the other Warsaw Treaty states 
clearly show the true essence of the Leninist policy of peace and interna¬ 
tional cooperation, the socialist states’ invariable devotion to th^ cause 
of peace and progress, their vigorous and purposeful offensive aimed at 
improving the international situation, curbing the arms race and attain¬ 
ing disarmament. 

Konstantin Chernenko, General Secretary of the CPSU Central Com¬ 
mittee and Chairman of the Presidium of the USSR Supreme Soviet, 
keeps emphasizing in his statements that to prevent a catastrophe and 
preserve the civilization it is necessary “to raise a barrier in the way of 
the arms race, bring East-West relations back to normal lines, and re¬ 
nounce the first use both of nuclear and conventional weapons—we, for 
our part, have taken such a pledge. Use of armed force in the settlement 
of arising disputes should be renounced altogether.” 

In spite of all the tricks used by imperialist apologists in their anti- 
Soviet and antisocialist slander, and in spite of^ll the numerous anti¬ 
communist myths they invent, they will never succeed in persuading the 
peoples that it is the socialist states, instead of the USA and its allies 
in the aggressive NATO bloc, which initiate the arms race. The whole 
world knows who is thrusting the arms race upon the nations, and who 
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is fully responsible for the militarist psychosis, for the worsening situa¬ 
tion in the world and the growing threat of a thermonuclear disaster. 
That is a graphic indicator of the resounding defeat being suffered by 
imperialism’s militarist policy and ideology, of the ineffective ideology and 
practice of anti-Sovietism and anti-communism as a whole. 

In the recent past, our class adversaries accused us of trying to “im¬ 
pose” on the rest of the world our “class view” of world events and 
phenomena. Today, bourgeois politicians have themselves taken such a 
road, seeking, so to speak, to “fuse” politics and diplomacy with the 
ideology and practice of anticommunism and anti-Sovietism. Having 
exhausted the arsenal of classical diplomacy in defending their interests, 
the rulers of the old world have obviously decided to resort to the 
methods and devices of purely militarist ideology and policy, to “psycho¬ 
logical warfare”. That is an expression of the profound crisis of the whole 
system of present-day capitalism, including the crisis of the foreign 
policy of imperialist states. 


S o, one of the main causes behind the intensification of the ideological 
struggle in the international arena is the striving of world imperialism, 
US imperialism above all, to extend that struggle to the sphere of inter¬ 
state relations, to subordinate policy and diplomacy, the solution of car¬ 
dinal problems of world politics to the purely selfish, class interests of 
the monopoly Imurgeoisie, the interests of the USA’s imperial, hegernon- 
istic line for world domination. Such is the basis of the militarist policy 
and ideology, of Washington’ course aimed at aggravating the situation 
in the world and undermining relations between the Soviet Union and 
the USA. That course is the main obstacle to the solution of the most 
vital problems of our day, the main cause behind the emergence and wor¬ 
sening of dangerous crisis situations, the formation of hotbeds of war in 
different parts of the world. 

One gets the impression that the USA’s ruling elite is looking for a 
way out of the general crisis of the capitalist system on the lines of under¬ 
mining the existing structure of world relations and rekindling a new 
and more dangerous cold war, which would keep the world on the brink 
of a nuclear-missile disaster. Having suspended a nuclear sword over 
mankind, the US imperialist bourgeoisie hopes to halt the law-governed 
advance of history and induce the forces of peace and progress t© retreat 
in order to attain its cherished dream: world domination. 

It seems to be no accident that Reagan, rehearsing his radio address 
to the nation on August II this year, “joked” about a forthcoming 
nuclear attack on the Soviet Union. In fact, he obviously gave away his 
coveted dreams, which can be regarded as nothing else but the dreams 
of an instigator of a nuclear war. Is this hostile act not another deliberate 
step aimed at further aggravating the Soviet-American relations and in¬ 
tensifying international tensions in general? 

To realize that vain dream, US imperialism has been committing 
numerous crimes. A far from complete list of its crimes against mankind 
includes its arms drive, both nuclear and conventional, which has brought 
mankind to the brink of thermonuclear war; its military and material 
support for all reactionary, pro-fascist and fascist regimes, which physic¬ 
ally exterminate masses of people in their countries; its military-strategic 
alliance with Israel’s ruling imperialist and Zionist elite against the 
peoples of the Arab East, its direct military intervention in Lebanon; its 
treacherous invasion and military occupation of Grenada; its undeclared 
war or, rather, its aggression against Nicaragua and other peoples of 
Central America; its support for the South African racists against the 
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fighting peoples in the South of Africa, and its suppression of the nation¬ 
al independence of other states and peoples, including West European 
ones These crimes now constitute the main content of Washington’s 
military political line in the international arena As for the historical 
dispute between the two systems, US and NATO imperialist reaction is 
bent on settling it through an aggressive nuclear strategy 

That IS why, while carrying on a tireless and consistent struggle for 
intcinational peace, the Soviet Union and its Warsaw Treaty allies are 
constantly doing their utmost to strengthen their defence capability and 
not to allow anyone to break the existing military-strategic parity between 
the USSR and the USA, between the Warsaw Treaty Organization 
and NATO 

The existence of the mighty Soviet Union and the world socialist com 
inunity is mankind’s great good fortune, for together with the other peace 
loving peoples and states they constitute the real force that can thwart 
the aggressive plans and reckless designs of international imperialism 
directed against peace and the human civilization, restrain the nuclear 
warmongeis Such is the historical mission of existing socialism, of its 
life asserting policy and ideology And to accomplish that mission the 
Soviet Union and the other fraternal countries have the necessary eco- 
nonomic, military and political potential, and enjoy the confidence and 
suppoit of all the forces of pcact and progress irf the world 
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CIA IN THE SERVICE 
OF MONOPOLIES AND REACTION 


I. K V L K O V 


A t the ceremony at which the cornerstone of the new CIA building in 
Langley was laid in late May 1984, the US President delivered a spe¬ 
ech, addressing several audiences. US intelligence service personnel; the 
monopoly circles, whose interests they serve with fidelity; and sectors 
of the population, which the occupant of the White House is trying to 
woo in the course of the current election campaign. Hence the accent on 
the great “achievements” of the US intelligence service, presented as yet 
further “proof” of the effectiveness of the USA’s imperial policy. 

Proof of this kind is now particularly important in view of the “mini¬ 
crisis of the CIA” caused by the recent exposure of its role in the mining 
of Nicaraguan ports, other terrorist activities in Central America, and 
the official charges brought against CIA Director William Casey for 
staging illegal operations to obtain some Carter re-election campaign 
documents four years ago, when Casey ran the Republican Party’s elec¬ 
tion campaign. 

The President said at Langley that in three and a half years, impor¬ 
tant changes had taken place in the CIA. New and vital changes, he said, 
were underway, which only a few years ago would have seemed unfeasib¬ 
le. The Agency’s funds and staff had markedly increased. Its operational 
and analysis divisions were working far more productively. The number 
of national intelligence estimates had gone up from 19 in 1980 to 55 in 
1983. Apart from that, 800 other special research programmes had been 
completed. The President went on to emphasise that new centres had been 
opened abroad, and cooperation with friendly intelligence and security 
services had markedly increased. 

In an attempt to erase firm public conviction that the CIA is an ag¬ 
gressive terrorist organization, he formulated the CIA’s new “creed”, 
claiming that it relied on “ideals” and “inspiration”, served the cause 
of “freedom” iij a dangerous and difficult world, etc. 

Turning from election rhetoric to the goals of the imperialist intelli¬ 
gence service, the President said it was necessary to strengthen the USA’s 
defence capability, to make sacrifices in defence of freedom, to fight 
against “totalitarian aggression” by communists, for power and influence 
in the Third World, and so on. 

That was the President’s second visit to Langley in the past two years, 
and both were to stir up support. On the one hand, the President spoke 
wi behalf of the country’s biggest monopolies, which want to go on plun¬ 
dering the natural resources of the newly-free nations and continue rea¬ 
ping huge profits from their exploitation. On the other, he addressed not 
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only the CIA, but rlso more than ten other special agencies which make 
up the USA’s “intelligence community” that the CIA heads. 

The common interests of the monopolies and the intelligence service 
are symbolized by the growing number of contracts for high technology 
to equip the intelligence agencies awarded by the government to manu¬ 
facturers in California, the home state of many top US officials, inclu¬ 
ding the President himself. “There are few other branches of the Ameri¬ 
can economy,” writes the West German magazine Der Spiegel, “where 
the symbiosis of government and private interests is so Jittle known and, 
at the same time, so pronounced as on the Californian electronics scene, 
where one finds most of the 87 Californian firms which are among the 
‘top 500’ American corporations.... Ail these firms are backed up by big 
brothers: the Pentagon, the CIA, the National Security Agency—the 
intelligence service best equipped with the latest technology.”' 

According to the US press, if the President is re-elected in November, 
the Californian arms industry, which also gets top-secret orders from the 
“intelligence community”, should over the next 4 years obtain $400 bil¬ 
lon in contracts. The fabulous profits of the West Coast arms manufactu¬ 
rers are one of the main factors behind the present Administration’s 
heightened concern for expanding the espionage service. For the “sym¬ 
biosis of government and private interests”, it js extremely important to 
channel the information-gathering and analytical activities of the intelli¬ 
gence service along the right lines, and to obtain from* it national intel¬ 
ligence estimates which would validate the foreign-policy line dictated 
hy the interests of the military-industrial complex, the transnational cor¬ 
porations (TNCs), and the most reactionary circles. Whenever the impe¬ 
rialists believe these interests to be threatened, the CIA is also used as 
a shock force of the US ruling elite, and resorts to all kinds of subver¬ 
sive activity against sovereign states, national liberation movements and 
independent governments. Since the Second World War, the USA’s lea¬ 
ding espionage department has served the country’s financial and econo¬ 
mic magnates on many, many occasions. 


S uccessive US Presidents invariably took steps to strengthen the cont¬ 
rol by the ruling class over the “intelligence community”, and to increa¬ 
se its role and efficiency. One of the first steps of this kind was taken 
by Dwight D. Eisenhower, who in 1956 set up a President’s Boacd for 
Intelligence Activities (PBIA). It included former Secretary of Defense 
Robert Lovett, Generals John Hull and James Doolittle, Admiral Richard 
Conolly, President of the United States Steel Corporation Benjamin 
Fairlcss, another leading iron and steel manufacturer, Edward Ryerson, 
and others. 

Eisenhower emphasized that the charter of the PBIA was to be “very 
broad”. He explained in that charter that by reason of their “standing... 
in the country and their wisdom and trustworthiness”, the members of 
the Board could be expected “to be able to satisfy the President, the Cong¬ 
ress, and if necessary, the public on the value and suitability of our intel¬ 
ligence efforts and to do this without revealing any detail of operations 
or purpose”.* In other sections of the charter, Eisenhower empowered the 
Board “to examine the whole intelligence efliort of yie United States” and 
“to see that policies and programs pursued by the CIA and other ele¬ 
ments of the intelligence community are sound, effective and economi¬ 
cally operated”. 

' Der Spiegel, No. 48, 1983. 

* The Elsenhower Diaries, Ed. by R. Ferret. New York, 1981, pp. 312. 




That body, subsequently renamed the Presidential Foreign Intelligen¬ 
ce Advisory Board, played an essential role in expanding and strengthe¬ 
ning the US intelligence complex, and in subordinating it to the common 
interests of diverse monopoly groupings. Over the years, representatives 
of the country’s biggest banks and corporations, of the wealthiest fami¬ 
lies, presidents of the leading private universities, generals and admirals, 
and former heads of intelligence agencies have sat on the Intelligence 
Board. It projected the strategic guidelines for the imperialist intelligen¬ 
ce service, turning it into an integral part of the USA’s foreign policy 
and so making the latter ever more aggressive and provocative. These 
patrons were well aware of the disproportion between intelligence and 
diplomatic activities from the standpoint of financial, material and hu¬ 
man resources, and of the “bias” in favour of the former. But they did 
not do practically anything at all to rectify that situation, which led to 
an “intelligence cult" in Washington. 

In the past, one could still find some “moderates” and liberals among 
the members of the Board, whereas today most of its members are con¬ 
servative or even ultra-conservative. The incumbent has appointed a to¬ 
tally new crew to the Board: former US Ambassador to Britain Anne 
Armstrong (Chairman of the Board); founder of the International Res¬ 
cue Committee and staff member of the Center for Strategic and Inter¬ 
national Studies at Georgetown University Leo Cherne (Deputy Chair¬ 
man), Californian multimillionaire Bloomingdale; Vice-President of a 
large military concern, Electronic Data Systems Perau; the owner of Ti¬ 
me, Inc., and former US Ambassador to Italy Luce; Director of the Hoover 
institute Campbell, and others. The President’s former national secu¬ 
rity adviser Richard Allen, a rabid anti-communist, was appointed advi¬ 
ser to the Board. 

The approach of the present Intelligence Board to international prob¬ 
lems is marked by total approval of the methods of .state terrorism which 
are playing a more and more prominent role in the foreign policy of the 
Washington Administration and CIA, its most dangerous instrument. An 
executive order issued by the President in October 1981 emphasized that 
the Intelligence Board could advise the White House on any matters re¬ 
lating to the activities of the CIA and other intelligence agencies. Jud¬ 
ging by numerous government statements, which in effect untie the 
CIA’s hands for aggressive adventurist moves in most of the world, one 
can conclude that these are backed up by influential monopoly circles and 
ultra-reactionary political groups. 

The CIA leadership has always considered that its duty is to serve 
the most bellicose sectors of the USA’s ruling class. As the 1970s drew 
to a close, the intelligence community together with such “hawkish” 
organizations as the Committee on the Present Danger, the National 
Strategy Information Center, the Committee for the Survival of a Free 
Congress, the Emergency Coalition Against Unilateral Disarmament, di¬ 
verse clerical groupings, coalitions of the “Moral Majority” type, the 
Heritage Foundation, etc., mounted a struggle against any realistic 
trends in US foreign policy. All these outfits were cemented together by 
rabid anti-Sovietism, 

Catering to the “hawks”, the CIA and other members of the intelli¬ 
gence community punctually supplied the government and Congress with 
analytical information which amounted to patent misinformation on the 
Soviet Union’s defence efforts. But that was not enough: under pressure 
from the Intelligence Board, the then CIA Director George Bush invited 
a so-called Team B, consisting of the most rabid anticommunists led by 
Richard Pipes, to review intelligence estimates. They not only continued 
to play up a “Soviet military threat”, but also whipped up anticommu¬ 
nist spirit at Langley to the extreme. 
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Today, George Bush Is Vice-President. As the US media point out, he 
and the White House boss expect the intelligence community to come up 
with estimates and recommendations on the Soviet Union in the spirit 
of Team B estimates, which claimed that the Soviet Union had plans fof 
attaining nuclear superiority, and the like. 


T he collaboration between the monopolies, the government and the CIA 
has always been particularly manifest in Latin America. Thus, new 
details still keep emerging about the military coup staged by the CIA 
in Guatemala in 1954. According to American researchers L. Shoup and W. 
Minter, that operation was a classical example of how the White House and 
the corporations mustered the resources of the CIA and other Washington 
departments to safeguard the interests of Big Business in Latin Ameri¬ 
ca. A major role in “cementing” these interests, plans and preparation 
of the coup was played by the Council for International Relations, one of 
whose founders was CIA Director Allen W. Dulles.® 

Seven years later, the US monopolies whose property was nationali¬ 
zed in Cuba, pressured the US government to give the green light to the 
landing of an invasion force of CIA mercenaries in Cuba, in the hope that 
a successful operation would serve as a signal.for a large-scale Ameri¬ 
can invasion. Characteristic of the anti-Cuban plot was that the business 
interests which had a stake in the landing and CIA lea'ders were closely 
connected, and put joint pressure on President John F. Kennedy, who 
initially hesitated.'* The CIA’s alliance with “businessmen” from the na¬ 
tional crime syndicate was particularly odious. 

In the 1960s a business group on Latin America was set up in the 
USA, to be later renamed Council of the Americas to camouflage its sub¬ 
stance. It included Anaconda, Kennecott Copper, ITT, and other compa¬ 
nies, which counted on the CIA to do their work in the struggle against 
the Salvador Allende Government in Chile. Under their pressure, the Whi¬ 
te House ordered US intelligence agents to begin destabilizing the si¬ 
tuation in the Republic. Commenting on the secret deal between business 
interests and the intelligence service against the Chilean people, Richard 
Helms, head of the CIA at the time, emphasized: “...the Agency has con¬ 
nections with all kinds of companies and corporations in the United Sta¬ 
tes....”® An indicative point to note is that millionaire John McCone, 
Helms’ predecessor as Director of the CIA, who was now Vice-President 
of International Telephone and Telegraph, gave $1 million of ITTHFunds 
to the intelligence agency to finance its operations in Chile. 

In a sensational book on his work in Latin America, former CIA 
agent Philip Agee exposed at length the USA’s intelligence agencies as 
storm units of US imperialism. He also pointed out in an interview that 
“the CIA is essentially an instrument for the pursuit of the great transna¬ 
tional corporate interests in the name of ‘national security’”. US sociolo¬ 
gists Morton Mints and Jerry Cohen emphasize that “much evidence 
can be adduced to support the assertion of Philip Agee”.® 

The collaboration between US intelligence agencies and business 
interests creates additional opportunities for American interference in the 

• See, L. Shoup and W. Minter, Imperial Brain Trust, New York, 1977, pp. 196, 197. 

* As Fidel Castro told the US magazine Parade, he judgad Kennedy in the light of 
all that had happened in the USA’s relations with Cuba, starting from the invasion attempt 
at the Bay of Pigs. He did not blame Kennedy for the invasion, for Kennedy had inherited 
the entire plan from the Eisenhower Administration {Parade, April 1, 1984). 

* See Th. Powers, The Man Who Kept the Secrets, Richard Helms and the CIA, 
New York, 1979, p. 222. 

• M. Mints and J. Cohen, Power, Inc., New York, 1977, p. 40. 
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affairs of other countries through the numerous affiliates of US transna 
tionals abroad. Aided by the TNCs the CIA stages subversive operations 
(monetary-financial and economic, including, destabilization, sabotage 
etc.), and collects economic, political, scientific and technical informa¬ 
tion; it uses the TNCs as a cover for staff personnel of special agencies, 
jnd organizes with TNC help deliveries of arms and other military equip¬ 
ment when such operations cannot be performed officially. 

A book on multinational businessman and foreign policy, published 
m the USA, notes that US business “has many contacts with both indust¬ 
rial and governmental officials overseas which give it insights not obtai¬ 
ned through U. S. official channels”.’^ That primarily applies to US oil 
corporations. The groundwork for their special relationship with the CIA 
was laid under Allen W. Dulles. A number of US oil corporations took 
part in setting up ARAMCO, an Arab-American company operating in 
Saudi Arabia. In a confidential talk with one of his chief emissaries in 
the Middle East, businessman and intelligence agent W. C. Eveland. Dul¬ 
les said that he was working in close contact with ARAMCO.* The com¬ 
pany derived various benefits from that cooperation, including important 
confidential information on Saudi Arabia’s plans, obtained by the CIA, 
according to the British journalist A. Sampson, from “its own contacts 
including close relatives of the [Saudi] King”.® 

Eveland recounts that the CIA resident agent in the Middle East 
Kermit Roosevelt once proposed to the Abu Dhabi ruler that he sell the 
"strategic oasis of Buraimi” to Saudi Arabia for $90 million. The expen¬ 
ses were to be shared by the CIA, ARAMCO and Saudi Arabia.*® 

The CIA’s directorate for secret subversive operations was for many 
years headed by Frank Wisner, a millionaire and major shareholder m 
the law firm of Carter, Ledyard and Milburn which handled the affairs 
of the Rockefeller oil empire. That empire was also represented by the 
law firm of Sullivan and Cromwell in which Allen W. Dulles and his 
brother, John F. Dulles, Secretary of State in the Eisenhower Administra¬ 
tion, worked from time to time. 

The above-mentioned Kermit Roosevelt was in charge of the 1953 ope¬ 
ration to overthrow the government of Iran headed by Prime Minister 
Mosaddeq. On his retirement from the CIA, Roosevelt became Vice-Pre¬ 
sident of Gulf Oil. Many other intelligence agents were also generously 
rewarded with sinecures in the corporations, whose owners have little 
doubt that in spite of their official retirement from Langley they main¬ 
tain ties with the CIA. 

“Many former U.S. intelligence agents,” writes Hert, a correspondent 
of The New York Times, “have entered into profitable business arrange¬ 
ments based on the extraordinary secret access to foreign officials and 
to sensitive information they gained in government service. One former 
agent, for example, now represents an American company in an African 
country whose president he helped install in a covert operation backed 
by the CIA. Another obtained a 300,000-dollars consulting contract be¬ 
cause of his close relationship with the king of an Arab country that stem¬ 
med from confidential government negotiations involving them both.”" 
Among such highly paid consultants one will find former CIA directors, 
their deputies, and heads of departments, services and residencies. For¬ 
mer CIA Director Richard Helms, who was fined $2,000 with a suspen- 


' J. Brookstone, The Multinational Businessman and Foreign Policy, New York-Wa 
shington-London, 1976, p. 72. ... 

• See W. C. Eveland, Ropes of Sand. America’s Failure in the Middle East, New York, 
1980, p. 137. 

* A. Sampson, The Seven Sisters, New York, 1975, p. 245. 

"* See W. Eveland, Op. cit., p. 273. 

'* The International Herald Tribune, Dec. 10, 1981. 
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ded two-year jail sentence for deceiving the senators during the hearings 
on the CIA’s Chilean operation, is now employed by the Bechtel Corpo¬ 
ration, which is also known to have employed many leading members of 
the present Repubiican Administration. 


T he CIA’s present Director William Casey personifies the ties between 
business and the imperialist intelligence service. According to a re¬ 
port by the CIA’s legal adviser, of January 3, 1983, he had financial inte¬ 
rests in 72 firms.Over the past three years, his fortune has doubled to 
$12 million. He made a big profit, in particular, by speculating in oil 
shares, with CIA intelligence data at his disposal. Casey has shai^ehol- 
dings in companies which are secret and non-secret suppliers of the CIA. 
Even old-time Washington brokers have never seen the head of a federal 
department use his office so openly and with such impudence to obtain 
piofitable contracts for his firms. Nor have they seen a member of the 
government cabinet fail to entrust, while in office, the handling of his 
affairs in all firms to some “trustee”. 

Naturally, many corporations find it advantageous to have a CIA di¬ 
rector as a joint owner or shareholder. As for’the White House, it does 
not see any conflict of interests in Casey’s “business^ undertakings”, in 
spite of repeated attempts by Congress and courts of law to bring him 
to justice That is a manifestation of the “most-favoured-agency” regime 
established for the CIA, and of support for it by the monopolies. Hence 
the ever closer ties between Langley and the financial-industrial circles, 
operating hand in hand in various regions of the world. 

Last autumn, when a Cessna-404 aircraft bombing Managua was 
shot down over the city, documents were found in the wreckage which 
showed how the CIA was using different companies to prepare piratical 
air raids against Nicaragua. At the time of the “dirty war” in Vietnam, 
the CIA had at its disposal a large air force in South Vietnam Some of 
these aircraft were purchased by Du Pont’s Summit Aviation, Inc., whe¬ 
re they were modified by experts from Armairco, a company set up in 
La Jolla, California, in 1982. Finally, the aircraft were handed over to 
the Investair Leasing Corporation in McLean, Virginia, that is, quite clo¬ 
se to Langley. The CIA mercenaries who performed the murderous air 
raid on Managua were supplied with documents of the Investair Leasing 
Corporation. According to The New York Times, all three companies are 
in covert collaboration with the CIA, serving as channels for the supply 
of aircraft and other armaments to the Nicaraguan “contras” and helping 
the latter to stage paramilitary operations.*® 

In the large region of Central America and the Caribbean, notes the 
Latin American press, various companies, air transport companies abo¬ 
ve all, have sharply stepped up their activities, providing full cover for 
CIA moves. Thus, CIA paramilitary units have been operating behind 
the signboards of Air America, Civil Air Transport, Interraountain Avia¬ 
tion, Southern Transport, and other companies.*^ These are part of the 
overall system of “front” banks, firms, insurance companies, newspapers, 
magazines, book publishers, radio stations, church organizations and re¬ 
search laboratories which are owned by the CIA and which bring it 
profit, although few people outside Langley know aftout that.'® 

The Washington Post, Nov. 17, 1983, 

'* The New York Times, Nov. 9, 1983. 

Granma, Apr 22, 1984 

See, Covert Action Information 3uUetin, No. 19. 1983. 
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The CIA has been assigned the role of watchdog in the expansion of 
US capital in the Caribbean. Under the US President’s “Caribbean initia¬ 
tive”, a host of American companies have descended upon the Caribbean 
on the pretext of economic development aid to 27 countries of the re¬ 
gion, attracted by the extremely cheap labour, the possibility of concea¬ 
ling their earnings, of importing local products to the USA virtually 
duty-free, etc. These activities go hand in hand with the increase in the 
CIA strength in the Caribbean and Central America, a process being 
given wide coverage by the US media. 

The CIA has been operating several “black” radio stations in the Ca¬ 
ribbean and subsidising the local press, which is being paid for presen¬ 
ting a positive picture of the USA and a negative one of the Soviet 
Union, Cuba and other socialist countries. In its “psychological warfare” 
operations in Latin America, writes US philosopher F. Landis, the CIA 
seeks to turn the masses against governments which do not suit Washing¬ 
ton, stages paramilitary acts, including terrorism and political assassi¬ 
nations, coupled with subversive propaganda. 

This year’s hunger riots in the Dominican Republic have shown the 
world that behind the facade of the “Caribbean initiative” and CIA pro¬ 
paganda myths, most countries of the region are still in the grip of po¬ 
verty and their people have virtually no rights—to which the White 
House, the transnationals and the pro-American regimes are totally indi- 
ftcrent. Former President Juan Domingo Peron of Argentina wrote: “The¬ 
re is no country in Latin America which has not been a,target of pres¬ 
sure and interference by US monopolies, the true architects of US fo¬ 
reign policy.... The USA has been using such forms of covert activity 
[primarily meaning the CIA.—/. K.] as bribing of politicians and govern¬ 
ment officials, and political assassinations. It resorts to sabotage, orga¬ 
nizes black markets in other countries, and infiltrates every sphere of po¬ 
litical, economic and social life.”*® 

The imperialist intelligence service and the monopolies also form a 
united front in the developing countries of Asia and Africa. In particu¬ 
lar, the CIA has focussed its attention on India, of which there is suffi¬ 
cient evidence, writes Satish Kumar, assistant professor at the Jawa- 
harlal Nehru University in New Delhi. Through covert operations, the 
CIA is trying to obtain intelligence data on India and the socialist count¬ 
ries with which India maintains diverse ties.'^ The broad plans for step- 
by-step interference in India’s internal affairs and subversive activities 
were once again exposed at the recent trail in New Delhi of a group of 
CIA agents. 

Analysing the CIA’s numerous operations in Africa (Congo, Ghana, 
Nigeria, Mali, Angola, Mozambique, etc.), Satish Kumar draws the conc¬ 
lusion that these were aimed at securing strategic bridgeheads on the 
continent and at giving the US monopolies free access to rich sources of 
raw materials. One can hardly find a Third World country, he emphasi¬ 
zes, which has not been subjected in some degree to such clandestine 
operations. The CIA’s “clandestine interventions in the Third World”, he 
concludes, “tended mostly to help build or perpetuate local regimes which 
were repressive, exploitative or reactionary. This is how it perceived the 
US foreign policy goals being served.”** The Cuban magazine Moncada 
(February 1984) noted the dangerous nature of the collaboration between 
the monopolies and the intelligence service: “US capital penetrating the 
Third World cannot possibly be seen as a purely economic pheno- 


•• Proceso, Apr. 20, 1981. 

See Satish Kumar, CIA and the Third World. A Study in Crypto-Diplomacy, New 
Delhi, 1981, p. 172. 

'• Ibid., p. 190. 
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menon. Rather, it is a time bomb ready to explode the day the button is 
pushed at the CIA general headquarters in Langley, Virginia.” 

One could only add here that such “explosions” stage-managed by the 
CIA occur not only in developing, but also in developed capitalist count¬ 
ries. The American and Australian press continues to publish details of 
the CIA’s role in the events in Australia in the mid-1970s. Thus, in a lar¬ 
ge article in Foreign Policy, James A. Nathan, professor of political scien¬ 
ce at the University of Delaware, shows step by step how the CIA engi¬ 
neered the removal of Australia’s Labour Prime Minister Gough Whit- 
1am.Australia’s Governor-General John Kerr, connected with the US 
intelligence service, dismissed him the day before he was due to present 
to parliament a bill on limiting the exterritoriality of the USA’s 
intelligence bases in Australia. The US state-monopoly elite was dissatis¬ 
fied with various aspects of Whitlam’s domestic and foreign policy, inclu¬ 
ding his aspiration for detente and his non-acceptance of Washington’s 
policy in Asia and the Indian Ocean. 

In the autumn of 1983, there was yet another “explosion” staged by 
the CIA along with the special services of other NATO countries. It was 
directed against West German General Gunter Kicssling, then Deputy 
Supreme Allied Commander, Europe. The general was suspected of va¬ 
rious “sins”, but Washington was particularly^ disturbed by his vacilla¬ 
tions in the matter of the deployment of new rnedium-range US missiles 
in the FRG. A string of provocations against the general ended in his 
dismissal. 

US congressional committees studying the activities of the US intel¬ 
ligence service have collected many facts of brazen interference by va¬ 
rious elements of the intelligence community in the political, economic 
and ideological life of Italy, with the bribing of whole parties and acts 
of terrorism against the democratic forces. 

One of the aspects of the CIA’s activity in Western Europe and the 
Mediterranean is its stake on extreme right-wing organizations. Such 
facts were recently publicised by the Greek lawyer Papadopoulou, who 
with other lawyers and journalists examined documents of the Greek state 
security department relating to the period when the country was run by 
the “black colonels”, installed in power by the US intelligence service. 
The documents point to Madrid as the centre of CIA activities in the Me¬ 
diterranean countries. Commenting these facts, the Spanish magazine 
Inlerviu emphasised that one thing was certain; all actions aimed at 
destabilising the situation in Spain during the return to democracy were 
diiected by the CIA.^® 

The CIA has spread its tentacles to the so-called institute of interna¬ 
tional problems in Madrid, a base for subversive CIA activities in Afri¬ 
ca and Latin America, as well as in Spain. The institute maintains con¬ 
tacts with the world alliance of national socialists. These and other facts 
listed by Interviu show that the US ruling circles have used the ultra¬ 
right in their intrigues against regimes which refuse to follow blindly in 
the wake of their militarist, anticommunist policy. 

In the CIA’s global strategy, subversive activity against the Soviet 
Union and other socialist countries is now more paramount than before. 
It seeks to limit the international influence of the socialist countries, to 
divide the socialist community, destabilize the countries and undermine 
them from within. Washington favours a tactic of differentiated use of 
antisocialist methods and instruments, primarily Peeking to subvert or 
erode the basis of the socialist system in countries which Langley finds 
most “promising”. 

Sec, Foreign Policy, No. 49, Winter 1982/83, pp. 168-185. 

Interviu, Jan. 4-10, 1984. 





The US intelligence service has been working hard against the gro¬ 
wing world-wide prestige of the Soviet Union and especially its foreign 
policy of peace. With this aim in view, it keeps repeating the inventions 
.I bout “Soviet export of revolution” and Moscow’s support of “interna- 
tjonal terrorism”, meaning national liberation movements. 

A major goal of the US special agencies is infiltration of Soviet ter- 
iitory in order to collect intelligence data, damage the Soviet Union’s 
military capability, undermine the socialist system, and obstruct the de- 
vL-lopment of the Soviet economy. But these criminal attempts are frustra¬ 
ted by the USSR’s state security organs. That is confirmed by the expo¬ 
sure over the past few years of dozens of imperialist intelligence agents 
and emissaries of foreign anti-Soviet centres caught red-handed on spying 
assignments, including agents of the USA’s Central Intelligence Agency. 


T he ramified and sophisticated secret subversive activities of the US 
intelligence complex virtually across the whole world pose a grave 
threat to peace and the security of all nations. One is also bound to see, 
however, that the CIA’s much-vaunted “achievements”, proclaimed by the 
US President in his May speech at Langley, are offset by numerous fai¬ 
lures, revelations, and scandals. Nor have the anticommunist centres been 
able to achieve their desired results. The attempts to undermine, disunite 
or weaken the socialist community in one way or another have ended in 
failure. Counter-revolution and the special agencies of imperialism, US 
imperialism above all, have seen the collapse of their plans to wrest away 
from that community Hungary in 1956, Czechoslovakia in 1968, and Po¬ 
land in the early 1980s 

But the US Administration continues to pin its hopes on subversive 
warfare as an instrument for imposing its will on other peoples. Unless 
W.ishington’s state terrorism is duly rebuffed, it can lead to fatal con¬ 
sequences. That is why the peoples counter the alliance of the monopolies 
and the imperialist intelligence service with vigilance and the determina¬ 
tion to thwart the plans of the masters of provocation, intrigue and dan¬ 
gerous adventures, who arc pushing the world into suffering and trage¬ 
dy. The forces of peace, social progress and socialism will frustrate any 
ciafty plans that may be harboured by the CIA, just as they have done 
over the past decades. 


6 — 2*32 (anrji.) 
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TEHERAN—POTSDAM 

(Conferences of the Leaders of the Three Allied P9wers| 


B. F. PODTSEROB 


November 24, 1943. Blackoutcd Moscow. The snow-clad streets and 
squares. Late night. A passenger train of four parlour-cars stands 
at a military platform near Kuntsevo, a Moscow suburb. Anti-aircraft 
guns are mounted on flatcars at the head and tail of the train, manned 
by gunners. 

Government members and NKID (the People’s Commissariat for Fo¬ 
reign Affairs of the USSR) officials near the parlour-cars are awaiting 
the arrival of Joseph Stalin. A few more minutes of waiting. A “Pac¬ 
kard” approaches at high speed, with a powerful searchlight switched on 
and off at intervals, followed by a car with guards. Stalin mounts the 
platform, approaches the train, lie wears a military uniform. A brief 
conference with the send-off party, and Stalin enters his car. Vyacheslav 
Molotov, Kliment Voroshilov and others with him get into their cars. 
The train starts off. 

The special train was accompanied by two locomotives, one some 
distance in front, the other behind. Armoured trains stood guard along 
the route of the government train. 

The train with Stalin and his party had been equipped with a radio 
station for an around-the-clock communication with Moscow. Upon ar¬ 
rival at large stations signal men would immediately connect the train 
to the government telephone line. General Shtemenko,' Chief of the Ge¬ 
neral Staff Operations Department, would as a rule occupy the line. 
Before doing that he would spread on his table with a HF telephone the 
maps of all the fronts and plot on them the war situation as reported 
to him by the General Staff. Sometimes, after him I would take his place 
to transmit to the NKID the necessary assignments and inquire about the 
situation. 

A liaison plane would arrive to the train once every twenty-four 
hours to bring to us, NKID officials, copies of the most important re¬ 
ports from Soviet embassies and missions, documents prepared in Mo¬ 
scow, reports on the activities of foreign representatives accredited in 
the USSR, and copies of reports of foreign news agencies. 

There were no officials from Stalin’s secretariat travelling with him. 
Vyacheslav Molotov, People’s Commissar for Foreign Affairs, was accom¬ 
panied by head of his secretariat for the USSR Council of People’s 
Commissars I. I. Lapshov, assistants—B. F. Podtsgrob and V. N. Pavlov, 
aide M. M. Potrubach, a head of the NKID’s cipher service, and two ex- 

' S. M. Shtemenko described his trip to Teheran in his book The General Staff in the 
War Years. Book One, Second edition, corrected and supplemented, Moscow, 1975, 
p. 252-264 (in Russian). 
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perienced stenographers-typists—Z. D. Petrova and V. N. Vasilyeva. 
These were later joined by V. M. Berezhkov, another assistant to Molo¬ 
tov, and Professor A. F. Miller, an expert on Middle Eastern affairs. 

The train was heading for the south.... The first meeting of the lea¬ 
ders of the three major powers of the anti-Hitler coalition was drawing 
nearer. Only three days were left till the opening in Teheran of a con¬ 
ference of the “Big Three” given, at Winston Churchill’s suggestion, the 
codename of Eureka. Enormous preparatory work lay behind. The choice 
of the most convenient venue for such a conference had not been an easy 
thing.2 

On the evening of November 26 the train arrived in Baku. The Soviet 
delegation and the accompanying party left for Teheran on four SI-47 
twin-engine planes on the morning of November 27. 

The plane with Stalin and other leaders was the first to take off, pi¬ 
loted by V. G. Grachev, a superb flier who later became Hero of the 
Soviet Union. The planes were protected by three groups of nine fighters 
each. Warships were on patrol in the Caspian Sea. The flight to destina¬ 
tion went well. Cars already waited in Teheran to take the delegation 
to the Soviet embassy. 

All embassy staff had been transferred to other premises in advance. 
The Soviet leaders were accomodated in separate austerely-furnished 
rooms which included a desk, a few chairs, and a bed. The accompany¬ 
ing party was housed in another building lacking even running water. 
Mornings two soldiers would come with a bucketful of water to fill the 
wash-hand-stand. We shaved and washed with that cold water. 

The Soviet embassy in Teheran stands in a park surrounded with a 
high wall guarded along the entire perimeter by Soviet soldiers with 
submachineguns.® The surrounding area was also well protected. At that 
time the trees were green and roses bloomed in the sun-lit embassy 
park—a stark contrast to the blackouted Moscow where winter had al¬ 
ready set in. 

Upon arrival Molotov invited over the US Ambassador to Moscow 
Averell Harriman, who accompanied Franklin D. Roosevelt, and sug¬ 
gested that the US President move over to the Soviet embassy. The pro¬ 
posal was prompted by safety considerations, to obviate the need for 
Roosevelt to travel from the US mission to the Soviet embassy and 
back, since, according to Soviet intelligence reports, Nazis were plot¬ 
ting the kidnapping or assassination of the US President. This, natu¬ 
rally, was also intended to take care of the dangers involved in Stalin’s 
trips along Teheran streets to meet Roosevelt. 

Winston Churchill took up residence in the British embassy building 
not far from the Soviet embassy. To get to it, he only had to cross the 
street moving from one gate and entering another. Approaches to the 
British embassy were guarded by British servicemen and sepoys—Indian 
soldiers who did not stand upon special ceremony with the passers-by 
if the latter lingered for some reason while passing by the territory of 
Churchill’s residence. 

* For the first time the question came up for unofficial discussion during Churchill’s 
visit to Moscow hi August 1942. Discussion then centered on the possibility for the leaders 
of the three allied powers meeting in Iceland. In December 1942 Roosevelt in his mes¬ 
sage to Stalin proposed that a meeting of the leaders of the three allied powers be held 
in North Africa (in Southern Algeria or in Khartoum or near it) in January 1943. 

* From the start of Hitler Germany's attack on the USSR the activities of Nazi conspi- 
rational groups, hostile to the USSR and Iran, had assumed dangerous proportions. A So¬ 
viet note to Iran of August 25, 1941, pointed out that the resulting situation in Iran re¬ 
quired that the Soviet Government implement without delay the measures which it had 
the right and obligation to adopt in self-defence in a strict accordance with Article 6, of 
the Treaty of 1921. Introduction of Soviet troops, the note said, was of a temporary 
nature and aimed at liquidating the threat created by the hostile activities of the Ger¬ 
mans in Iran. 
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After some hesitation, Roosevelt moved to the Soviet embassy on No¬ 
vember 28. This had been preceded by intense work all evening and 
night to prepare the residence for the US President. US servicemen also 
stood guard at the Soviet embassy building. Signal men quickly set in 
place communication facilities. Roosevelt moved to the Soviet embassy 
with his Filipino cooks and guards. Other members and officials of the 
US delegation lived in Camp Park which housed the US troops head¬ 
quarters. Soon after he settled in the Soviet embassy Roosevelt was 
visited by Stalin. 

The conference of the leaders of the three powers begin at 16 hours 
on November 28. Present with Stalin were Molotov and Voroshilov; 
Roosevelt was accompanied by Harry Hopkins, special aide to the Pre¬ 
sident; and Churchill—by Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden. The meet¬ 
ing was also attended by other prominent statesmen from the USA and 
Britain. 

During the first meeting 1 sat on duty in the reception room and was 
told to attend the subsequent meetings which I did. 

We were surprised at the absence of US Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull. The Americans told us he was unwell and so could not come. Hull 
resigned in 1944 and published his memoirs where he wrote he felt 
offended with Roosevelt for not having invited him to Teheran; Hull was 
quite well at that time. 

Besides Roosevelt, the conference was attended by US Ambassador 
to the US Averell Harriman; Churchill was accompanied by British Am¬ 
bassador to the Soviet Union. But neither Soviet Ambassador to the 
USA Andrei Gromyko nor the Soviet Ambassador to Britain Fyodor 
Gusev had been invited to attend which, naturally, was a big omission. 

At their first meeting the Big Three examined a wide range of issues 
concerning the conduct of the war against Nazi Germany and its allies 
in Europe as well as the postwar settlement. Questions of speeding up 
the war on the main, European theatre of operations, figured promi¬ 
nently at the conference. In this connection the participants discussed in 
detail the question of opening a second front in Europe. The Importance 
of the question was due to the fact that by then the war had entered 
a crucial stage and the discussion of the differences between the allies 
as to the ways and forms of bringing it to a close could no longer be 
postponed. 

1 he Soviet Union was of the view that the strategic plans of the 
anti-Hitler coalition had to be based on coordination of the military ope¬ 
rations against the main enemy and on inflicting on it coordinatecE si¬ 
multaneous blows from different sides. The USSR insisted that the allies 
land in Northern France in the briefest and strictly defined period of 
time to pose a real, not imaginary, threat to the enemy’s major military 
and industrial projects, above all in Ruhr, and to achieve swift and effec¬ 
tive results. 

In the meantime, however, the reactionary circles of Britain, were 
mostly concerned to beef up their positions in the Mediterranean; that is 
why Britain, avoiding a really active participation in the war against 
Germany, actually strove to bleed the Soviet Union white. 

This strategy, it is true, was undergoing a gradual change under the 
impact of the successes of the Red Army. The battles on the Volga and 
the Kursk Salient proved that the military might of the Soviet Union, 
rather than decline, had substantially increased. * 

This circumstance equally alarmed the American and British poli¬ 
tical and military leaders. They proposed different ways and means 
designed to prevent them from “getting late” to the completion of war 
in Europe because of their conflicting interests. In a bid to take advan¬ 
tage of the occasion to resolve Britain’s Mediterranean problems, Chur- 
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chill tried hard “to sell” the Americans his strategy for the struggle 
against Germany from Italy and the Balkans. Roosevelt and his Chiefs 
of Staff, who essentially had nothing against military actions in those 
areas, were not convinced this would enable them to achieve their main 
task—a timely entry of American troops into the countries of Western 
and Central Europe. Besides, they were very much concerned by the 
problems stemming from the completion of hostilities in the Pacific and 
the Indian Oceans. 

During the discussion on military-strategic matters Stalin proposed 
that Operation Overlord (Anglo-American landing in Northern France) 
be taken as the basis for all the operations in 1944 and that an inva¬ 
sion of Southern France be launched to assure support for it. Regarding 
operations in the Mediti'rranean the Soviet Government and General 
Staff viewed them as only ancillary operations of secondary importance, 
considering that the way to launching an offensive directly against Ger¬ 
many from there was blocked by the Alpes. 

Without pronouncing himself against the opening of the second front 
in France, Churchill continued to insist on pursuing operations in Italy, 
asserting that they would contribute to drawing Turkey into the war on 
the side of the allies. This would secure great advantages for the allies 
by opening up routes to the Balkans, communication, through the Dar¬ 
danelles, to the Black Sea which could be used for channeling aid to the 
Soviet Union, by securing a possible withdrawal of Romania and Bul¬ 
garia from the war and bombardment, from bases in Turkey, of Sout¬ 
heastern Europe, above all Romania’s oil fields. On this assumption, 
Churchill said he could not “sacrifice operations in the Mediterranean 
Sea” and guarantee that the date of May 1, 1944, for launching Ope-* 
ration Overlord—the setting of which was, in his view, a big mistake — 
would be met 

Realising that the adoption of Churchill’s plans would amount to giv¬ 
ing up the opening of the second front in Western Europe in the spring 
of 1944, Stalin said that the Soviet side, without denying the importance 
of the Mediterranean operations, did not regard the question of Turkey’s 
entry into war, the assistance to partisans or even the capture of Rome 
as the principal issues. 

Favouring on the whole the launching of Operation Overlord, Roose¬ 
velt hesitated during the first meeting. But his concern to speed up the 
outcome of the war in Europe so as to concentrate on the Far East as, 
well as the hopes for the Soviet participation in the war against Japan 
following the end to the war in Europe, confirmed by the head of the 
Soviet Government, swayed the US President into regarding the open* 
ing of the second front in Northern France as the main operation in the 
war against Nazi Germany. The US President’s position influenced 
Churchill. In the morning of November 30, a meeting of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff of the USA and Britain adopted a decision that the USA and 
Britain would launch Operation Overlord in May 1944 combined with a 
simultaneous operation in the south of France. The Soviet representa¬ 
tives stated for their part that the Soviet Union undertook to organize 
by May a major several-pronged offensive against the Germans to pre¬ 
vent them from manoeuvring with their reserves and shifting impor¬ 
tant forces from the Eastern Front to the West 

On December 1 the leaders of the three powers initialled the military 
decisions of the Teheran conference, which provided for the crossing of 
the English Channel by Anglo-American troops during May 1944 sup¬ 
ported by a landing in Southern France. Thus, despite the existing diffe¬ 
rences of approach, the leaders of the allied powers at the Teheran Con¬ 
ference agreed on a general plan of military operations in Europe, 
which was to contrfbirte to speeding up the victory. This testified to the 
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effectiveness of the combative alliance of the powers of the anti-Hitler 
coalition. 

The conference participants gave much attention to some problems 
of the postwar settlement. And although the discussion of these problems 
was of a preliminary nature, subsequently it provided in some cases the 
basis for important political arrangements. 

The Soviet Union considered that the safeguarding of security and 
establishment of a lasting and durable peace on the European continent 
would be the principal problems that would face the pegples of Europe 
after the war It was the view of the Soviet Government that these goals 
could be achieved through the establishment of a reliable system of in¬ 
ternational security with the leading powers of the anti-Hitler coalition 
at the head First and foremost, these goals lay at the basis of the Soviet 
Union’s approach to major issues of concern to it such as the German 
and Polish questions as well as that of Finland. 

The Western allies, for their part, once again came back to the ques¬ 
tion of the division of Germany. Roosevelt presented his personal plan 
for dividing Germany into five states, providing for the liquidation of 
Germany as a single state and eliminating that powerful rival of US 
imperialism from the international scene. 

A similar plan by Churchill provided, first, for Prussia’s isolation 
from the rest of Germany, and, second, for the separation of southern 
provinces with the subsequent inclusion in the Danube confederation of 
southern provinces of Germany. Aware of the fact that the purpose of 
forming such a confederation was to create a counterweight not so much 
to Germany as to the Soviet Union, the USSR rejected this utopian and 
pernicious idea throughout all the stages of the debate on the problem 
of the postwar arrangements with regard to Germany. Following and 
exchange of opinions, which clarified the views of the leaders of the 
three powers, the German question was sumbitted to the European Advi¬ 
sory Commission for a more detailed scrutiny. 

Much attention during the discussion of the question of Poland was 
given to the problem of its borders. The Soviet Union spoke out for en¬ 
suring Poland’s interests, including the return to it of territories con¬ 
quered from it by Prussian militarism, and the restoration of the 1939 
border between the USSR and Poland. Considerations of the Soviet side 
received the support of the Western allies in the anti-Hitler coalition. 

On November 29, during the dinner at Stalin’s for the leaders of the 
three powers, I was summoned by Molotov. The dinner was heldtin a 
small room in the Soviet embassy building. Soviet waiters were con¬ 
stantly scurrying about the corridor leading to the kitchen. In an arm¬ 
chair near the w'all in the corridor sat a well-mannered, bespectacled 
young man. He was Eliot Rossevelt, the son of the US President. He 
had not been invited to dinner, but he eyed everything around him with 
curiosity and listened. “Why is he sitting down there?’’ Stalin asked, 
and invited Eliot to sit at the table. The young man willingly accepted 
the offer. 

Wispering into my ear, Molotov asked me to find out whether the 
port of Konigsberg froze in winter. Reaching the government telephone 
I got in touch with Moscow and addressed the question to Admiral Ni¬ 
kolai Kuznetsov, Commander-in-Chief of the Navy. He answered that 
Konigsberg was free from ice all the year round. I hurried back to Mo¬ 
lotov to inform him. ** 

This brief episode was an indication that, despite the fact that Hitle¬ 
rites were still inside Russia, the leaders of the USSR looked far into 
the future. During the discussion of the border question, Stalin, noting 
that the USSR lacked non-freezing ports in the Baltic Sea, raised the 
•question of Konigsberg and Klaipeda (Memel) as well as part of the 
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territory of Eastern Prussia being transferred to the USSR. Neither Ro¬ 
osevelt nor Churchill objected to this. 

At the initiative of President Roosevelt, the participants exchanged 
opinions on the question of Finland, which fought the Soviet Union on 
the side of Germany, quitting the war. 

Among the questions of postwar cooperation in securing a lasting 
peace, the Teheran Conference examined the idea of establishing an in¬ 
ternational organisation of security. Roosevelt presented his considera¬ 
tions on this question in a conversation with Stalin. In the opinion of 
the US President an international organization for security had to be 
created with the United Nations serving as its nucleus. 

The Soviet delegation supported the idea of creating an international 
organization for the maintenance of peace, but during the discussion it 
confined itself to raising clarifying questions, considering that soon after 
a special conference on this question was to be held by representatives 
of the three powers at Dumbarton Oaks. 

The leaders of the three powers of the anti-Hitler coalition also adopt¬ 
ed a declaration on Iran, in which, recognizing the assistance given by 
Iran to the allies’ joint struggle against Nazi Germany, they agreed to 
grant economic assistance to Iran both for the duration of the war and 
the postwar period, declaring their desire to preserve full independence, 
sovereignty and territorial integrity of that country. 

The three powers’ declaration on Iran remained usigned. The draft 
declaration was approved by Stalin, Roosevelt and Churchill orally. 
I was present during the procedure. American historian Robert Sher¬ 
wood wrote to say that the declaration was handed over to General 
Patrick Hurly who took it to the Shah of Iran. The latter presumably 
signed it. Nothing is known about the Shah signing the document, and 
his signature is not on it. 

At the meetings of the Big Three Stalin felt at ease. As a rule he 
always had a thorough knowledge of the problems under discussion, saw 
to it that the interests of the Soviet Union were not harmed, and surpris¬ 
ed the participants with his knowledge of numerical data and other de¬ 
tails. At times he would confer with Molotov In undertones, asking him 
questions by way of clarification. His manner of participating in the 
debate was friendly. Only once his face began to breathe cold when on 
Nevember 29 the allies said they did not know who would be in charge 
of Operation Overlord. He immediately made it clear that the absence 
of a commander indicated that the allies had not yet embarked on se¬ 
rious preparations for the major operation. 

The conference’s military decisions provided for the relevant staffs 
of the three sides agreeing on a plan to mistify and deceive the enemy. 
The misinformation operation was dubbed Bodyguard. Broad activities 
were carried out with the participation of Soviet staffs to mislead the 
enemy. 

Notes of the proceedings of the conference and individual meetings 
were taken first by V. M. Pavlov, then by V. M. Berezhkov.^ Those were 
only random notes, not \erbatim reports. As regards talks at breakfasts 
and lunches, many things were not taken down at all. Each side took 
notes independently of others.® 

The official notes of those meetings were taken with such caution that 
the true dramatism of what was happening was quite blurred; it was too 

♦ In his memoirs The Years of Diplomatic Service (Moscow, 1972), V. M. Berezhkov 
dwells on the Teheran Conference in detail. 

* The above notes were published in: The Soviet Union at the International Confe¬ 
rences of the Period of the Great Patriotic War, 1941-1945, Vol. II. The Teheran Confe¬ 
rence of the Leaders of the Three Allied Powers—the USSR, the USA and Great Britain 
(November 28—December 4, 1943), A collection of documents, Moscow, 1978 (in Russian). 
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great however to be concealed. Reading these deliberately dry and cau 
tious reports one cannot help feeling that it was a meeting of titans de 
ciding the future of the whole planet. It was really a Big Three.® 

Once after a meeting Roosevelt expressed a desire to get acquaintcc 
with Soviet representatives accompanying Stalin to the conference. 11 
will be recalled that Roosevelt was ill, and people from his entourage 
asked that no photos of him be taken being transported in the wheel 
chair or moved into an armchair in which he sat during the meetings 
There were ten or twelve of us. 1 was among those introduced to Roose 
velt lie told me a few warm words. 

A solemn ceremony was held on November 29 with Churchill present¬ 
ing Stalin with an honourary sword to the people of Stalingrad from 
the British King Geogre VI About two hundred people were present in 
the hall of the Soviet embassy during the ceremony A guard of honour 
was mounted by Soviet and British troops Tlie orchestras played the na 
tional anthems of the Soviet Union and Great Britain. 

Churchill wrote in his memoirs that Stalin kissed the sword and pas¬ 
sed it on to Voroshilov who dropped it This is not quite so. Having Kis 
sed the sword, Stalin handed it over to the officer of the Soviet guard 
of honour. 

No Soviet cameramen, photographers or journalists attended the con¬ 
ference. The only photographer was the chief of Stalin’s bodyguards, 
whose photo of Stalin, Roosevelt and Churchill at the conlerence was 
published. 

On November 30 the British embassy gave lunch on the occasion of 
Churchill’s birthday. The lunch was attended by Stalin, Roosevelt, Mo¬ 
lotov and others—a total of about forty people. The lunch was held in 
a friendly atmosphere 

One evening, on the way home from the conference, Pavlov and 
myself were summoned to Stalin’s parlour-car. Something had gone 
wrong with electricity, and the car was lit with candles. Recalling the 
lunch at Churchill’s, Stalin said that there were 69 candles lit on the 
cake, corresponding to Churchill’s sixty-ninth birthday. Some of the 
Caucasian peoples, Stalin went on to say, also have the custom oi 
lighting a number of birthday candles corresponding to the age of the 
host Stalin asked Pavlov and myself to prepare for a press cable on the 
lunch mentioning the G9 candles. 

Fifteen to twenty minutes later we presented Stalin the draft of the 
cable which he approved. l 

It was morning of December 2. Teheran was flooded with the sun 
I came to the residence to collect documents. Greeting me, Stalin asked 
me how I felt and whether I was able to get some sleep at night. He 
was in a very good mood, teasing charge d’affaires M. A. Maksimov in 
a jocular manner. 

Some time later we left for the airport in cars. All the side street*; 
and squares on the road to the airport were blocked by trucks. 

At the airport Pavlov, Lapshov, myself and other colleagues took 
seats in a twin-engine plane. The door was shut but the pilot did not 
start the engines. Meanwhile, fighters escorting Stalin’s plane were tak 
ing off one after another. Presently, our engines were started and our 
plane took off. Soon we saw the Caspian Sea. The plane flew low, barel> 
missing the rigs of the oil fields. We landed at ^ Baku airfield. Asking 
us to wait, the pilot disappeared. The propellers continued to spin. I'l 
about five munites the engines went into high gear, and we were air 
borne again. It turned out that we had landed at a wrong airfield. Fif¬ 
teen minutes after, we touched down at the right place and were soon 

® See Robert Sherwood, Roosevelt and Hopkins. An Eye-Witness Account, Vol. 2, 
Moscow, 1958, p. 485. 
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driven to the deserted railway station of Baku. Soon the government 
train was on its way to Moscow. 

On December 3 our train made a stop-over at the Mineralnyje Vody 
station. One of the guards came running to my car and told me Stalin 
wanted to sec me. Taking my cap and note-book 1 went to see Stalin. 

Stalin and Molotov were strolling along the deserted platforms of 
the station. One could sec soldiers and militiamen of the cordons here 
and there. The train stood somewhat away from the station. After a 
greeting, Stalin dictated to me a short cable for TASS to the effect that 
a conference of the leaders of the three great powers had been held in 
Teheran. Asking me to read the cable out loud, Stalin instructed me to 
arrange its publication in Moscow on the morrow, December 4. 

I understood that rumours of the conference had already leaked into 
the world press, and although the conference had decided to publish an 
announcement only on December 7, it was time for us, too, to give a 
report to the press about what happened in Teheran.^ 

From my parlour-car I got in touch over the government telephone 
with S. A. Afanasyev who was on duty in Molotov’s Secretariat in Mo¬ 
scow, and dictated the agreed text to stenographer N. M. Filina. Having 
checked the text, 1 asked that it be transmitted to TASS. 

On the following morning when the train arrived in Stalingrad, 
I looked through the local newspapers to make sure that the report had 
been published. 

Half an hour later, when the train had left Mineralnyje Vody, I was 
once again summoned to Stalin’s car. Stalin was affable and good-hu¬ 
moured. He said that in Mineralnyje Vody I wore no coat and might 
have caught cold, so he invited me to share a drink and breakfast 
with him. 

Besides Stalin, breakfast was attended by Molotov, Voroshilov and 
myself. I w^as seated near Voroshilov. Stalin showed himself to be a very 
hospitable host treating us to different Caucasian hors d’oeuvres and 
wines. The talk drifted to France, the French and French literature. Sta¬ 
lin praised Maupassant, especially his novel Forte comme la mort. 

We arrived at Moscow’s blackouted and deserted Kazansky Station 
late in the evening and were rushed in cars to the Kremlin where we 
acquainted ourselves with new information, put the documents we 
brought from Teheran in safes, and were immediately immersed in our 
routine business and concerns. 

Teheran, with its agitations and concerns, was gradually receding 
into the past, yielding place to new waves of business items and infor¬ 
mation and to painstaking and, it must be admitted, arduous work of 
implementing the foreign policy plans of the Parly and Government. 

On November 6, 1944, in his report on the 27th anniversary of the 
Great October Socialist Revolution, the head of the Soviet Government 
said: “The year that has elapsed was one of triumph of the common 
cause of the anti-German coalition, in the name of which the peoples of 
the Soviet Union, Great Britain and the United States had united in a 
combative alliance. This was a year of stronger unity and coordination 
of actions of “the three main powers against Hitler Germany. 

The decision of the Teheran Conference on joint actions against Ger¬ 
many and the brilliant implementation of that decision represent the 
most spectacular proof of the growing strength of the anti-Hitler coali¬ 
tion.® 

’’ A brief report on the Teheran Conference was published in the Soviet press on De¬ 
cember 4, an official report—the Declaration of the Three Powers and the Declaration of 
the Three Powers on Iran—on December 7, 1943. 

• The Foreign Policy of the Soviet Union in the Period of the Great Patriotic War, 
Vol. 2, Moscow, 1946, p. 47 (in Russian). 
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The meeting of the leaders of the three allied powers in Teheran acti¬ 
vely contributed to the stronger combative alliance of the USSR, the 
USA and Great Britain, closer unity of all peoples and countries of the 
anti-Hitler coalition for the attainment of the final victory in the war. 
The conference marked an important stage in the development of inter¬ 
national relations and those between the allied powers, paving the way 
for joint personal meetings of the leaders of the Big Three, and created 
a tradition for preparing and holding further such meetings—in Yalta 
and Potsdam. , 


...Morning of July 16, 1945. A passanger train from the East was 
slowly approaching Berlin. Its journey to the West had begun from a 
small platform of the Byelorussian Railway near Moscow. The train had 
passed the war-ravaged towns and villages of the Russian Federation 
and Byelorussia, had slowly crossed the makeshift bridge across the 
Vistula and passed by the ruins of Warsaw. In Poland and Germany, it 
passed by countless trains that respectfully yielded the right of way to 
the train from Moscow. The eastward-bound trains were full of Soviet 
soldiers returning home from the bloody battlefields of war. One could 
hear the sounds of accordions, balalaikas, and guitars, and dashing sol¬ 
dier songs. Chalk inscriptions on the sides of fhe cars read “We are 
from Berlin!", “We have won!” and “Glory to the Soviet country!” 

By contrast, trains heading for the West were filled with passengers 
speaking many languages. Heading for home were the liberated inmates 
of Nazi death camps, and workers and peasants forcibly driven from 
their countries to work as slaves in Germany. 

None of them knew what kind of train headed for Berlin from the 
far-off Moscow. 

The train pulled up to the platform of the Schlessischer Bahnhof in 
Berlin. 

Large portraits and colour cloths with inscriptions in Russian glo¬ 
rifying the great Victory hung from the walls of the enormous hangar¬ 
like building The portraits were those of Soviet soldiers and officers— 
heroes of the battles for Berlin. Emerging from his car, Stalin slowly 
w'alked along the platform saluting in response to greetings from Soviet 
servicemen and railwaymen. He was dressed in military uniform. What 
was now happening at that railway station in Berlin indicated the mak¬ 
ing of a great event despite the absence of a guard of honour, an. or¬ 
chestra, speeches, or a red carpet. 

Some time later the train started on its way again through Berlin. 
On both sides of the railway track there stood guard sun-tanned Soviet 
soldiers in weather-beaten, faded uniforms. One could read calm confi¬ 
dence in their faces. 

The train arrived in Potsdam, a suburb of Berlin. The head of the 
Soviet Government was met by Marshal of the Soviet Union Zhukov, 
People’s Commissar of the Navy Kuznetsov, and other officials. 

The next day saw the start of the conference of the leaders of three 
allied powers—the Soviet Union, the United States of America and 
Great Britain. The first conference of the heads of the three allied po¬ 
wers in Teheran (November-December 1943) was codenamed Eureka, 
the Yalta Conference (February 1945)—Argonaut, and the Potsdam Con¬ 
ference (July 1945) was dubbed Terminal. ^ 

I, a career Soviet diplomat, had the honour, following the Teheran 
Conference, to be a member of the Soviet delegation at the conferences 
in Yalta, and then in Potsdam. 

While back in the days of the Teheran Conference the flames of war 
were still raging over our country and the blood of its defenders kept 
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loaking Soviet soil, during the Yalta Conference the victorious Soviet 
troops were fighting for the freedom of Europe already in the territory 
1)1 the enemy. Now the enemy had been routed. 

The Potsdam Conference faced new historic tasks. It had to work 
out a common policy vis-a-vis Germany, agree on the preparations for 
peace talks, the postwar structure of Europe, and on cooperation bet¬ 
ween the victorious powers. 

Berlin had been chosen as the venue for the conference on the pro¬ 
posal of the Soviet Government. It had not, however, proved possible 
to convene the conference in Berlin itself since the city had sustained 
enormous destruction. That was why the conference was held in a su¬ 
burb of Berlin—Potsdam, former residence of Prussian kings. 

The Soviet delegation at the conference was led by Joseph Stalin; 
the British—by Prime Minister Winston Churchill, and then Clement 
Attley who was a member of the delegation and had participated in the 
lirst part of the conference, and, following Labour victory in the elec¬ 
tions, became head of the delegation; and the American delegation was 
led by Harry Truman The conference was attended by Foreign Minis¬ 
ters; Vyacheslav Molotov—of the USSR, Anthony Eden—of Great Bri¬ 
tain, then replaced by finest Bevin; and James Byrnes—of the USA. 
The delegation of the Soviet Union included Soviet Ambassadors An¬ 
drei Gromyko—to the United States, and Fyodor Gusev—to Great Bri¬ 
tain. Soviet Ambassador to France Aleksandr Bogomolov was a con¬ 
sultant on matters concerning France. The delegation also included pro¬ 
minent diplomats, (experts) in international law and economics, as well 
as heads of military (departments and their aides. 

The meetings of the conference were held in the Big Hall of the 
central part of the palace of Cecilienhof. A big round table of three 
metres in diameter was put in the middle of the hall, manufactured for 
the conference by a Moscow furniture factory. 

On July 16 the state flags of the USSR, the USA and Great Britain 
were hoisted above the main entrance to Cecilienhof. The three delega¬ 
tions entered the hall simultaneously at 17 hours on July 17; the confe¬ 
rence had gotten under way. 

No agenda had been prepared in advance. No official records of the 
conference were kept, with every delegation taking notes of its own. 
And although a stenographer had been invited from Moscow to record 
the discussions, the basis for the records of the meetings was neverthe¬ 
less provided by the notes taken by Soviet diplomats.® 

The following procedure was adopted: in the morning, usually at 
9 o’clock, the Foreign Ministers woulij gather for a preliminary discus¬ 
sion of the questions that were to be examined by the heads of the de¬ 
legations whose meeting began at 16 or 17 hours. 

On July 16, on the eve of the opening of the conference, Truman re- 
^ceived from the USA a report on the first successful testing of the atom 
bomb—a new weapon with enormous destructive power. Truman and 
Churchill intended to use the information about the creation of the atom 
bomb by the United States to force the Soviet delegation into accepting 
the American a^id British demands regarding Poland and concessions 
on a number of other issues, but their hopes did not materialize. Of 
crucial importance to the success of the Potsdam Conference proved to 
be the fact that the Soviet Union had made a decisive contribution to 
the victory over Nazi Germany. Both the British and the American peo¬ 
ples demanded a continuation of cooperation and the alliance with the 


* The notes were published in: The Soviet Union at the International Conferences oj> 
the Period of the Great Patriotic War, 1941-1945. Vol VI. The Potsdam Conference of 
the Leaders of the Three Allied Powers—the USSR, the USA and Great Britain (17 Ju¬ 
ly—2 August 1945). A collection of dcKuments, Moscow, 1980 (in Russian). 
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Soviet Union in the postwar period, too. Besides, it was only with the 
help of the Soviet Union that a swift and decisive victory could be 
achieved over Japan whose army and navy still constituted a formi¬ 
dable force. Later it transpired that Soviet scientists had already achiev¬ 
ed major succosse.s in unravelling the mysteries of the atomic nucleus 
by the time of the Potsdam Conference. 

The conference discussed in the first place the questions of the post¬ 
war structure of Europe, including the preparation of peace treaties with 
the former enemy states. A Council of Foreign Ministers of the USSR, 
Great Britain, the USA, France and China, i. e. the'permanent mem¬ 
bers of the UN Security Council, was set up for the purpose. 

The German issue was, naturally, the principal one. The conference 
reached an agreement on thi' guiding political and economic principles 
with respect to Germany Provision was agreed about the occupation of 
Germany with the aim of achieving the country’s complete disarmament, 
demilitarization, democratization and denazification. These decisions 
accorded with the peoples’ aspirations and their hopes for rapid eradi¬ 
cation of German fascism 

The conference participants signed a special agreement on repara¬ 
tions to be paid by Germany. The agreement provided that Germany 
was to compensate to the ma.ximum possible extent the damage it had 
done to the United Nations. 

The conference covered a broad range of issues, including resettle¬ 
ment of German population, the German fleet and commercial vessels, 
the trust territories, the procedure for the allied control commissions in 
Romania, Bulgaria and Hungary, the competence of the Provisional 
Government of Austria, as well as the trial of the chief war criminals. 
It was decided to transfer Kbnigsberg and German territory adjoining to 
it to the Soviet Union. 

The Polish question figured prominently in the discussions. After 
a long debate during which the head of the Soviet delegation had re¬ 
peatedly and actively defended the national interests of Poland, the con¬ 
ference adopted a decision on the Polish question which met the inte¬ 
rests of the Polish people and consolidated the authority of the Provi¬ 
sional Government of National Unity. 

The question of Poland’s western border was a very sharp issue. The 
Soviet Union advocated the return to the Polish people of their historical 
territories, taken away by the German invaders by force. Churchill, for 
his part, wished that Poland’s western border be traced so as to leave 
part of those territories with Germany. In light of the differences that 
had ari.sen the Soviet delegation insisted that representatives of the new 
Polish government be invited to the conference to present their opinion. 
The Polish delegation substantiated the justice of its demand that Po¬ 
land’s western border be traced along the Oder and the Neisse both 
from the historical and economic viewpoints as well as in the interests 
of safeguarding Poland’s security. Following this, Churchill and Truman 
agreed to a decision on Poland’s western border, which recognized the 
country’s rights to its old lands. For the first time the problem of Po¬ 
land’s state borders was resolved justly and finally. 

180 newsmen were covering the conference, including John Kennedy, 
the future President of the United States. They were allowed to take a 
few pictures before the opening of the conference. 

No simultaneous interpretation into English and Russian had been 
provided at the conference. In all the delegations consecutive interpre¬ 
tation was successfuly assured by the diplomats. 

The delegations were housed in small stone buildings of the town of 
Babclsberg Protection of the Soviet delegation was entrusted to Soviet 
border guards. 









Stalin, heading the delegation of the Soviet Union, represented the 
great victorious people at the conference with quiet confidence. At each 
meeting he had before him a file with carefully prepared documents on 
questions that were or could be taken up at the meeting. Puffing at his 
cigarette, as if immersed in some remote thoughts, he seemed not to fol¬ 
low the progress of the debate. 

The advisers and experts on the Soviet delegation were indeed work¬ 
ing hard. Evenings, after the heads of the delegations would complete 
their deliberations, the aides had to prepare translations, documents and 
reference material for the morning meeting of Foreign Ministers. We 
burned a lot of midnight oil in our living and working quarters. 

The conference also discussed the conclusion of peace treaties and 
the admittance to the United Nations of countries that had fought on 
the side of Nazi Germany. Thanks to the Soviet Union to which the feel¬ 
ing of revenge with regard to former enemy had always been alien, the 
agreement reached was a triumph for the principle of justice and huma¬ 
neness. The three governments also decided to support the request for 
joining the United Nations by states that had remained neutral during 
tlic war. 

In the discussion of all the issues, the Soviet delegation strove to 
safeguard peace and security of the peoples and to strengthen their co¬ 
operation after the war. On some of the issues, the sides confined them¬ 
selves only to discussion, while some others were referred to the Council 
of Foreign Ministers for lurthcr study. 

The Potsdam Conference discussed the questions connected with the 
conduct of the war against Japan. In the summer of 1945 US military 
experts thought that neither a blockade nor bombings would by them¬ 
selves secure an unconditional surrender of Japan. In an attempt to 
force Japan to agree to an early surrender, the governments of the USA, 
Britain and China—countries fighting Japan, issued on July 26, 1945, the 
Potsdam declaration setting forth the conditions for the unconditional 
surrender. But their demand for an unconditional surrender of the Ja¬ 
panese armed forces was rejected by Japan. 

The preparation and publication of the declaration proceeded without 
the participation of the USSR. This was an attempt on the part of the 
Western powers to achieve the completion of the war separately—before 
the Soviet Union joined in the war against Japan—by removing the 
USSR from participation in the settlement of the postwar issues con¬ 
cerning the Far East. The head of the Soviet delegation reaffirmed at 
the conference the Soviet commitment to the allied cooperation on the 
question of Japan. Informing the conference about the Japanese govern¬ 
ment’s request to the Soviet Union for mediation in the war in the Far 
r.ast, Stalin said; “Although we are not properly informed when a par¬ 
ticular document is worked out on Japan, we think, that we ought to 
inform each other of any new proposals.” Considering Japan’s refusal 
Mo surrender and the allies’ proposal to join in the war against the Ja- 
fianese aggression, the Soviet government accepted their proposal and 
'oined the allied powers’ declaration of July 26. The Soviet government 
thought that thts policy on its part was the only means capable of bring¬ 
ing nearer the advent of peace and sparing the peoples further deaths 
rtiid sufferings. This was stated by the Soviet government on August 8, 
1945. 

The Potsdam Conference ended with the signing by the heads of 
government of the USSR, the USA and Britain of the Protocol and com¬ 
munique about the conference. Having signed the general Protocol on 
the decisions of the conference, containing 21 sections, and the commut 
nique, the leaders of the three great powers successfully completed their 
deliberations at 00 hours 30 minutes on August 2. Truman, who chaired 
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the conference, declared it closed and expressed his hope that the jJarti- 
cipants would soon meet again. “God willing” said Stalin, adding that 
“that conference may, perhaps, be called a success.” 

On the same day of August 2 Truman left for Britain. The British 
delegation led by Prime Minister Attley left for London almost simul¬ 
taneously with Truman Stalin left Potsdam on the following day. The 
name of the town where the Big Three held their conference had gone 
down in history for ever. 

In the first days of August the principal agreements reached in Pots¬ 
dam were sent over to France with the proposal to accede to them. The 
French government gave its principled consent. The Potsdam decisions, 
the principal ones of which had been published at the very same time, 
were also approved and supported by other states of the world. 

Potsdam marked recognition of the new alignment of forces in Eu¬ 
rope and the world at large, and of socialism’s ever increasing role in 
resolving international problems in the interests of the whole mankind. 
Potsdam stood for the victory of the forces of peace over those of reac¬ 
tion and war. 

The idea of safeguarding peace and establishing a reliable and effec¬ 
tive system of security constituted the essence of the decisions adopted 
in Potsdam. It can therefore be said that the agreements laid down in 
the Final Aact of the Conference on Security Q,nd Cooperation in Europe 
represent the continuation and development of the fundamental principles 
of Potsdam as applied to the situation of the 1970s. 

A reliable system of European security can be built only with account 
for the basic principles of Potsdam and for the territorial and political 
status quo that has resulted from the war. 


T he combative and political cooperation between the Soviet Union, 
the USA and Great Britain during the years of the Second World War 
constitutes one of history’s greatest lessons that cannot be consigned to 
oblivion, especially in the present tense international situation. 
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THE CULT OF TERRORISM 
AND ITS PRIESTS 


B. D M I T R I Y E V 


T he present American Administration is going out of its way to 
camouflage its aggressive foreign policy with a net of falsehood 
stories about Washington’s peacefulness. Recently much is being talked 
about the adherence of the United States to the cause of the “struggle 
against international terrorism”. The President never stops mentioning it. 
A whole bundle of relevant bills has been brought before the Congress. 
Under the US pressure the latest London meeting of the leaders of seven 
capitalist states adopted a special “declaration on international terror¬ 
ism”. Another international conference on combatting terrorism was held 
in Washington where the US Secretary of State expounded, as he put it, 
a theoretical approach towards the problem. 

The speeches by Washington officials have been seasoned in the spirit 
of George Orwell whose works are very much in vogue in the West and 
who is noted for an ability to render quite the opposite meaning to the 
most obvious notions. When, for example, Washington exalts its “concern" 
for the “good of peoples”, look for a scheme against the interests of 
states which reject the great power claims of the United States to rule 
destinies of nations. “Fighters for freedom” who are taken up by Wa¬ 
shington as deserving every assistance turn out to be mere bandits, 
counter-revolutionaries rejected by their peoples. And, on the contrary, 
those who want to see their countries independent and free are branded 
as “terrorists”. 

The cap fits. Washington’s propaganda cannot conceal the undisputed 
fact that it is the United States which is a source of violence in the 
present-day world. “Today, the US policy,” Andrei Gromyko points out, 
“features a cult of terrorism, in all its manifestations.”' 

Global terrorism of the USA is directed against individuals as well 
as entire nations. It has been manifested in innumerable wars which the 
USA has waged after the Second World War with the sole purpose of 
establishing the domination of American financial oligarchy in foreign 
lands. Practical activities and the very philosophy propounded by the 
Washington Administration claiming the role of a Messiah, the cult of a 
rough military force have heated up the situation in the world to the 
e.xtreme. The US policy tramples on legitimate rights of sovereign states, 
implants the ideology of racism and national hatred, supports reactionary 
dictatorial regimes which survive only through terror. This policy is aimed 


' Pravda, July 3, 1934. 
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at aggravating the international situation. At a recent press conference 
the US President complained with irritation that the people abroad and 
even in the United States think of him as of a statesman “with an itchy 
finger” who is “going to blow up the world”. 

Well, such views are not groundless. The policy of the present US 
Administration has got a firm reputation as an extremely dangerous one 
fraught with international crises and military confrontations. It is not 
incidental that the election platform of the Democratic Party says that the 
head of the present Administration is the first President since the cold 
war times who has upset all negotiation tables with the'Soviet Union on 
nuclear armaments, and contributed to the decline in the Soviet-American 
relations to a dangerously low level. The Administration, the document 
goes on to say, is after new systems of weapons which “destabilize the 
situation”, is trying to station strategic armaments in space, which may 
cost thousand billion dollars, and is pushing multibillion chemical war¬ 
fare programmes. 

In keeping with the bill S.2626 which the government recently brought 
before the Congress, any state or organization would fall within the 
category of “terrorist” should they be merely mentioned in a relevant 
statement by the head of the American foreign policy department as pur¬ 
suing activities which, in the view of the Administration, go against the 
national interests of the United States. “Against”—that’s all it takes. 

The intention to legalize such lawlessness raises objections even on 
the Capitol Hill. Chairman of the House Civil and Constitutional Rights 
Subcommittee Don Edwards made a statement to the effect that the legis¬ 
lation proposed by the Administration violates the provisions of the Con¬ 
stitution. since the Secretary of State can create corpus delicti practically 
at his own discretion. Chairman of the House Foreign Affairs Committee 
Dante Fasoeil added that should this method be employed “any list of 
terrorist groups or countries would be arbitrary”. 

It is such arbitrariness that suits well the US Government. The State 
Department made a list of “a terrorist league” to include Libya, Syria, the 
Korean People’s Democratic Republic, the Palestine Liberation Organiza¬ 
tion, the Southwest Africa People’s Organization (SWAPO). In short, the 
countries and movements which struggle against American imperialism. 

A question arises: in which “league” the USA includes Israel which 
openly pursues a policy of state terrorism with regard to Arabs, comit- 
ted massacres in the Palestinian camps of Sabra and Chatila and con¬ 
tinues its aggression in Lebanon? The matter is quite different here. 
Israeli terrorists are not only justified by all possible means bub their 
actions are .set as an example of hov the di.sobedient should be treated. 
Director of the CIA William Casey stated that in future the United 
States should without any hesitation, like Israel, resort to “retaliation 
that.. hurts the interests ol countries which sponsor terrorism”. The Sec¬ 
retary of State, continued Casey, is of the same opinion, although he “is 
grappling with his conscience”. Shultz appeared to be “in favour of 
using force”, but was still hesitant with respect to “the Israeli model of 
retaliating against the innocent along with the guilty.”* 

While the State Department is “hesitant”, in words, of course, the 
Pentagon and the CIA are very busy with terrorist activities. According 
to the American press, the United States is currently involved in some 
half a dozen of large-scale secret operations abroad, with the number 
of small secret operations amounting to 50.® Along the CIA channels 
alone more than $70 million have already been spent to finance the acti¬ 
vities of the counter-revolutionary units against the people of Nicaragua. 


’ The New York Times, June 6, 1984. 

’ U S News & World Report, June M, 1984, p. 4. 






According to the US News & World Report magazine, the CIA expands 
its secret support to Afghan rebels spending annually not less than $75 
million to supply them with arms and ammunition.* According to the 
organization America’s Watch, the government forces of El Salvador, 
directed by American advisors, have for the last months killed more than 
1,330 innocent citizens.® 

Now Washington turns a blind eye on any crime committed by US 
special services if it is camouflaged by references to “the struggle against 
terrorists”. Such arbitrariness and impunity are provided for by the bills 
brought before the Congress. 

Only few legislators express their concern to the effect that CIA 
activities in Central America and other regions of the world are getting 
out of control. Representatives of the American Civil Liberties Union 
point out that this will affect the American people since the repressive 
bodies of the USA are aquiring more possibilities to encroach upon the 
rights and freedoms of American citizens. 

The present Administration is continuing with its campaign of false 
accusations against the USSR and other socialist countries it started in 
the winter of 1981, charging them with “international terrorism”. In keep¬ 
ing with the methods of “psychological warfare” the State Department 
recently came up with a statement on the alleged involvement of the 
European socialist countries in “international terrorism”. Moreover, it 
formulated a kind of an ultimatum to this effect. 

The scope and character of relations with individual socialist states, 
as it is claimed overseas, will be determined by the US Administration 
depending on to what degree this or that country is ready to accept 
Washington’s “differentiated demands”. 

Especially defiant is the groundless accusation of Bulgarian citizen 
S. Antonov of involvement in the attempt on the life of Pope John 
Paul II. “And we are now,” said George Shultz, pretending to be impar¬ 
tial, “watching the Italian authorities unravel the answer to one of the 
great questions of our time: was there Soviet-bloc involvement in the 
attempt to assassinate the Pope?” 

Meanwhile, there has been collected sufficient evidence testifying to the 
ties between CIA agents and Turkish terrorist Mehmct Ali Agca which 
had existed before he shot a gun in St. Peter’s Square in Rorne in May 
1981, and afterwards when the terrorist, obviously being prompted from 
the outside, fabricated a version on a “Bulgarian connection”. Under the 
pretext of the alleged participation of a Bulgarian citizen in an attempt 
on the life of the Pope, the US Senate adopted discriminatory measures 
restricting trade with Bulgaria. “Bulgaria,” the Bulgarian newspaper 
Rabotnichesko delo points out, “categorically rejects all the fabrications 
on its involvement in an attempt on the life of the Pope. The People’s 
Republic of Bulgaria has always consistently fought against terrorism as 
a means to gain objectives in international affairs. However, the Reagan 
^Administration which has elevated terrorism to the rank of a state policy 
cannot say the same of itself.”® 

Thus, the paper precisely defined the political course of official Wa¬ 
shington. No verbal exercises, no matter how often they are repeated in 
the White House, can obliterate the fact that the United States has 
employed terrorism, violence in all its forms, as a permanent method to 
conduct its international affairs. The cult of terrorism is opposed by the 
growing vigilance of peoples. 

* Ibidem. 

* The 'Washington Post, July 14, 1984. 

* Rabotnichesko delo, July 3, 1984. 
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COLOMBIA: CURRENT PROBLEMS 
OF AN ANCIENT LAND 


P. YAKOVLEV 


T he shores of Colombia are washed by two oceans—the Pacific and the 
Atlantic. Its territory of over 1.1 million square kilometres incorpora¬ 
tes nearly all the patterns of vegetation and climate. The sun-scorched 
sands of its sea coast border on eternally green.tropical valleys intersper¬ 
sed with the thick overgrowth of the selva. In the west, the country is 
intersected by three mountain ranges of the Cordillera and its longest 
river, the Magdalena, which is a major transport artery and ultimately 
flaws into the Caribbean. 

Colombia’s mineral wealth includes gold, silver, oil and iron; it has 
big coal deposits, and the mining of emeralds is an important industry. 
Colombia has earned worldwide fame for its coffee, and its climate is fa¬ 
vourable for growing sugarcane, tobacco, tangerines, bananas, melons and 
watermelons. 

Colombians often speak of their country as a land of cities, adding 
that “All of them are different”. And this is quite true. The capital, Bogo¬ 
ta, lies at an altitude of over 2,500 metres above sea level, and is sur¬ 
rounded by forest-covered mountains. The climate is cool, and the nights 
are often rather cold. This city of five million is still rapidly growing; 
new buildings are springing up, and life moves at an impetuous pace. 

After cool, high-speed Bogota, Barranquilla, a large port on the Ca¬ 
ribbean, gives the impression of leisure and even slackness. It is always 
hot, with temperatures hovering around SOX from early morning until 
well into the night. Salvation from the heat is found in one-storey houses 
with green patios—predominant type of houses in the city. 

Second in size and significance is Medellin, the capital of Antioquia, 
one of the country’s richest provinces. This industrial city lies in a narrow 
vally formed by the river of the same name. One is intrigued by the name 
of the province, which according to common opinion goes back to the 
name of the ancient Assyrian city of Antioch, and was brought to Colom¬ 
bia by Arab immigrants. Medellin plays an important part in the country’s 
economic life, and is a large cultural centre, a city of students, musicians 
and artists. It will be Colombia’s first city to have an underground (sub¬ 
way), which will help cope with the overloaded public transit system. 
The underground, already in progress, is one of the many features of the 
new Colombia. • 

In the country’s big cities one observes, alongside the rapidly growing 
high-rise banks, company offices and hotels, the “poverty belts” where the 
impoverished running into the hundreds of thousands have to live. 

Many of Colombia’s biggest political and social problems are rooted 
in the country’s past, the result of its complex and grim heritage. This 



is something that this writer repeatedly observed in his tour of the 
country. 


C olombia’s history has been highly eventful and often tragic. In the first 
centuries of our era, what is now Colombia was the home of many 
Indian tribes, among them the Chibcha-Muisca, Quimbaya, Caribes and 
Andaki. Europeans were attracted to these parts by legends of the fabu¬ 
lously rich land of Eldorado. According to one legend, the chief of one 
of the Indian tribes sprinkled himself every day with gold dust (in Spanish 
Eldorado means “the gilded’’) which was then washed off in the waters 
of the sacred lake of Guatavita. As he bathed, his people cast decorations 
of gold, silver and platinum into the lake. 

Apparently the legend was not sheer fantasy, for fairly recently, when 
part of the lake was drained, immense treasures wore discovered on the 
bottom. They are now displayed in the Museum of Gold in Bogota which 
attracts tourists from all over the world. The collection leaves a lasting 
impression not only because of its size, but also because of the remarkab¬ 
le mastery of the Indian craftsmen. 

The lust for gold brought the Spanish colonialists to Colombia, where 
their 300 years of domination took a heavy toll of its native population’s 
lives. At the beginning of the 19th century only 300,000 people—a quarter 
of its population before the Spanish conquest—remained. 

The liberation of what is now Colombia from Spanish rule is insepa¬ 
rably bound with the name of Simon Bolivar, whose 200th birth anniver¬ 
sary was celebrated last year around the world. Simon Bolivar not only 
fought for the freedom of the Spanish colonies in America, but was the 
first President of the state of Great Colombia (what is now Venezuela, 
Colombia and Ecuador) and lived for many years in Colombia, including 
Bogota, where El Libertador house-museum has been carefully preserved. 

After gaining independence Colombia was for years plagued by bitter 
political struggle and gory civil wars. The “thousand-day war” of 1899— 
1902 alone cost 100,000 human lives. The grim tragic epoch forms the 
backbone of the novel Cien Anos de Soledad (“A Hundred Years of So¬ 
litude’’) by Colombia’s leading writer, the Nobel Prize winner, Gabriel 
Garcia Marquez. 

Weakend by endless civil wars, Colombia became easy prey for fore¬ 
ign capital (British, and later American) which began to dominate its 
economy. In the struggle against the foreign monopoly domination, the 
Colombian working class grew in size and strength; the left, whose in¬ 
fluence increased in the mid-1930s, acquired experience in the class and 
political struggle. This made possible the introduction of several proges- 
sive social measures and on the international scale the establishment of 
diplomatic relations with the USSR in 1935. 

During the Second World War Colombia sided with the anti-Hitler 
coalition, supplying the Allies with raw materials and food. During that 
time, several national industries emerged, and agricultural production in¬ 
creased rapidly. Even so Colombia’s political, and trade and economic 
dependence on the United States continued to grow. Subsequently, this 
was to account for the fact that Colombia was drawn by Washington into 
its cold war policy, and state power fell into the hands of the re¬ 
actionary forces which plunged the country into an atmosphere of violence 
and terror. In April 1948 a popular uprising (the “Bogotaso”) erupted in 
the capital which was followed by reverberations throughout Latin 
America. 

The late 1940s and early 1950s inscribed a grim page in the history 
of Colombia. This was the time of the “period of violence”, when over 
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200,000 perished in the flames of civil war, and when millions of peasants 
were brought to ruin and driven off their land by the warring latifundistas 
(landowners). The scars of the “Violencia" have not yet fully healed, and 
there are areas where armed clashes still erupt. One is in the middle 
reaches of the Magdalena river where, as El Tiempo, the newspaper is¬ 
sued in Bogota, wrote, “there is a war of all against all". Bands of 
landowners, peasant self-defence units, guerrilla forces, ultra-left armed 
groups, and government troops do not hesitate to use arms. These situa¬ 
tions, which intensify the domestic political climate, are often used by 
the authorities as the pretext for using illegal methods'to suppress de¬ 
mocratic protest. 

After its election in August 1982, the government of President Belisa- 
rio Betancur, the leader of the Conservative Party, did all it could (within 
its own limits) to normalize the domestic situation and improve the politi¬ 
cal climate. It held extensive consultations with all of the country’s Idgal 
political-parties and movements, including the Communist Party of Co¬ 
lombia, granted an amnesty freeing practically all political prisoners, 
and expressed its readiness to hold a dialogue with the guerrillas. 

The Communist Party of Colombia advanced the slogan of a “democra¬ 
tic peace”. It called for the conclusion of a truce between the guerrillas 
and the authorities with the view to working out a political settlement 
which would end the more than 30 years of clashes between guerrillas 
and the Army. 

This May, a truce was signed between the government and the Revo¬ 
lutionary Armed Forces of Colombia (FARC) for a term of one year. This 
is a very great political achievement taking into consideration the count¬ 
less attempts by the ultra-right, leftist groups and the reactionary Army 
top brass to torpedo the lengthy truce negotiations. 

The effort to normalize the domestic situation is welcomed by wide 
democratic forces. However, everyone in Colombia knows that this is not 
an easy process, given the opposition of influential forces, including those 
in the government machine, against any accords with the guerrillas. 

Colombia has recently become the prey of international and local crime 
syndicates, which have turned the country into one of the world’s largest 
drug producers and suppliers (cocaine and marijuana). 

Several big operations against the drugs trade were carried out this 
May following the assassination of Minister of Justice Rodrigo Lara Bo¬ 
nilla. A state of siege was imposed on the country. Within a short period 
of time, police confiscated just under seven tons of cocaine, and uncovered 
29 illegal laboratories specializing in its production. In the coimtry’s 
southwestern provinces, police discovered 760 kg of cocaine packed to be 
exported to the United States. 

Crime is on the same high level as the drugs trade. According to some 
estimates, the number of serious criminal offences committed in Colombia 
is about that of all of Western Europe. The fight against crime and vio¬ 
lence has been proclaimed by the government as an urgent task. 

In the past two decades the country’s economic development has been 
rather dynamic: its gross domestic product tripled, its promising in¬ 
dustries have consolidated themselves (transport engineering, chemical, 
printing, pharmaceutical and building materials industries). At the same 
time the position of foreign capital and of local monopoly groups has 
become stronger; major socio-economic problems are still there to be 
solved, and sharp contrasts in living standards still exist. 

The economic policy of the present government is aimed at encourag¬ 
ing national industry and diversifying the economy. In the opinion of 
President Betancur, Colombia has to extract itself from its great depen¬ 
dence on the export of several agricultural products and bring new pro¬ 
ducts to the world market. 
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Today, however, like half a century ago, Colombia is known best in 
the world market as an exporter of coffee, which accounts for over half 
of its national exports. It has recently been able to extend its share of 
the world coffee market from 11-12 to 16 per cent. Other major exports 
include bananas and flowers, especially roses. 

Colombians link their hopes with the development of the country’s rich 
coal deposits. Estimates show that by 1990 Colombia’s coal exports will 
bring in no less than $1,200 million a year, or almost as much as it re¬ 
ceives from its coffee exports. The envisaged large capital investment in 
the power industry will also help promote the development of new in¬ 
dustries. 

Both industry and agriculture contribute 22 per cent apiece to the gross 
domestic product. It is obvious that a great deal of attention is being 
devoted to their development, although efforts often still fall short of what 
IS needed to eliminate the negative effects of the world capitalist crisis 
on different sectors of the country’s economy. Thus, the rates of growth 
of the gross domestic product have dropped (from 5-7 per cent in the 
1970-1980 period to 0.5-2 per cent between 1981 and 1983), exports have 
fallen, and the foreign debt has reached $10,000 million. According to 
some Latin American economists, even these difficulties are not as acute 
and painful as those that have befallen other countries of the continent. 
In any event, the economic hardships affect many people, and today 25 
per cent of the country’s able-bodied population are fully or partially 
unemployed. This has brought down the living standards of millions of 
Colombians, and heightened social tension. 

Like other Latin American countries, Colombia is suffering from the 
new protectionist measures and the self-seeking foreign economic and 
financial policy of the United States and other imperialist centres. Its go¬ 
vernment has put a great deal of effort into strengthening the unity of 
Latin American countries, intensifying the integration processes in the 
region, and working out a uniform platform for Latin American countries 
in their economic relations with the West. An example of this policy was 
the conference of the finance ministers of 11 Latin American countries this 
June in the Colombian city of Cartagena on questions of Latin America’s 
foreign debt, which by that time had reached $350,000 million for the 
whole region. It is highly indicative that the endeavours to undertake 
joint action became particularly pronounced this year, which marks the 
15th anniversary of the Andean Pact, a subregional economic integration 
group made up of Colombia, Bolivia, Venezuela, Peru and Ecuador. 

The positive changes recently made in Colombia’s foreign policy are 
supported by its progressive forces. Under President Betancur, Colombia 
joined non-aligned movement, and improved relations with Cuba and 
Nicaragua. 

In June 1983, President Betancur sent a message to Fidel Castro, 
First Secretary of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of 
Cuba, Chairman of the State Council and the Council of Ministers of the 
Republic of Cuba, expressing concern about the arms race and growing 
military spending by the developed capitalist countries. It stated that the 
member-states of the non-aligned movement were also responsible for 
consolidating world peace. President Betancur’s message was a reply to 
Fidel Castro’s book on problems of the developing countries which Castro 
himself had presented to him. In Colombia’s political circles, this fact was 
evaluated as the desire by the two leaders to restore normal diplomatic 
relations between their countries, which had been suspended by Colom¬ 
bia’s previous government in 1981. 

Political observers have all drawn attention to President Betancur’s 
energetic foreign policy, and his persistent endeavour to increase Colom¬ 
bia’s role in internaUonal politics. As a member of the Contadora Group 


(Venezuela, Colombia, Mexico, Panama) it is vigorously trying to elimi¬ 
nate the dangerous hotbed of tensions in Central America, Betancur had 
repeatedly emphasized that the world is indivisible, and that in this sense 
the efforts of the Contadora Group to help resolve the conflict in Central 
America are ultimately aimed at strengthening world peace. 

Many Latin Americans still remember President Betancur’s speech at 
the Bogota reception given for the US President at the end of 1982, in 
which he firmly dissociated himself from Washington’s policy in Central 
America, and demanded that just economic relations be established bet¬ 
ween the United States and Latin American countries, and that the USA 
stop treating them as “America’s backyard’’. 

In the USA it is claimed that Bogota’s critical statements do not refer 
to it. In the 1983/84 fiscal year the US Administration sanctioned the sale 
of military equipment to Colombia, including combat aircraft, frigates and 
naval-based missiles, which was in keeping with ihe far-reaching plans 
of US imperialism to militarize the Western Hemisphere. Nevertheless the 
imperialist schemes are being increasingly challenged. 

During my visit to the country I often saw wide public demonstrations 
against aggressive US policy, for peace and security in the region. Colom¬ 
bia’s democratic forces expect their government to take positive new steps 
to strengthen security in the Western Hemisphere and prevent the repeti¬ 
tions of situations like that which befell Grenada, when it was invaded by 
the USA. In its statement, the government of Colombia condemned the 
military occupation of Grenada as illegal, and proposed that the USA and 
the other countries involved in the invasion immediately withdraw their 
troops from the island. Colombian government circles considered that the 
invasion of Grenada was a great danger to peace and security in the 
region. Speaking on behalf of the countries of the Contadora Group, 
Colombia’s Minister of Foreign Affairs Rodrigo Lloreda Caicedo then 
said: “The invasion of Grenada by the military forces of the USA and 
of several countries in the eastern part of the Caribbean basin is a new 
obstacle to efforts by the Cantadora Group to achieve a peaceful settle¬ 
ment in Central America”. 

Given the current international situation, which has sharply intensified 
because of the actions taken by imperialism, in Colombia the peace ini¬ 
tiatives of the Soviet Union and other countries of the socialist community 
are gaining growing attention. The Soviet peace proposals, according to 
President of Colombia’s Congress, Senator Bernardo Guerra Serna, pro¬ 
vide an effective groundwork for achieving an agreement on reducing 
nuclear and other kinds of weapons. 

Soviet-Colombian relations are developing along many lines. There are 
parliamentary, scientific and cultural exchanges, and contacts in the UN 
and other international organizations expanding along with trade and 
economic ties. In the streets of Bogota and other cities, one encounters 
Soviet trolleybuses and cars, and watches with the trademark “Made in 
the USSR” are on sale. From the Soviet Union, Colombia receives metal¬ 
cutting lathes and ball-bearings, electrical measuring instruments and 
other industrial products, in exchange for its traditional exports (coffee, 
bananas, etc.)* Of course, there are still possibilities waiting for greater 
trade and economic ties between the two countries. And an important 
step in this direction can be the USSR’s participation in building the 
huge Alto Sinu hydro-power complex in the northwestern part of Co¬ 
lombia, « 

When I was in Colombia, I became convinced that the Soviet and Co¬ 
lombian people have many possibilities for expanding understanding, first 
«f all in matters of strengthening peace and cooperation. 





Physicians Warn 


Y. I. Chazov, L A. Ilyin, A. K. Guskova, Nuclear War: Medlee*Bielogkal 
Consequences (the Viewpoint of Soviet Medicai Scientists], Moscow, APN 
Publishers, 1984, 263 pp. (in Russian). 


For the peoples and governments today 
there is no task more important and urgent 
than to banish the menace of nuclear death. 
What is needed to resolve this truly uni- 
ursal task is above all a profound realiza¬ 
tion by the masses of the nature and scale 
ot the threatening scourge and a clear 
knowledge of the sources generating the war 
threat. Physicians and medical workers have 
an important role to play in this noble 
endeavour. By their knowledge, experience 
and authority they are actively contributing 
to a broader struggle by public forces to 
^save mankind from nuclear annihilation 

Soviet physicians are in the vanguard of 
the struggle for peace. They employ the 
convincing language of medicine to tell the 
grim truth about the threat of nuclear war. 
Written by three leading Soviet medical 
scientists, the book under review also makes 
a contribution to the struggle against the 
nuclear menace. “One stimulus for writing 
this book," the authors explain, “was pro¬ 
vided by the fact that ... we had obtained 
fresh data on the medical and biological 
consequences of nuclear war, which left no 
illusions regarding the nature and scale of 
file potential disaster for the health and 
^fe of mankind.” (page 247). 

The book contains a vast body of unique 
m ilerial which, adding greatly to o«r 
understanding of nuclear war, presents it 
"I a new and more dramatic light. The 
<1 ilhors discuss the main medico-biological 
consequences (immediate and remote) of 
Unclear war, including radiological, genetic, 
3nd others. 

Although the consequences of nuclear 
^ar had been known for quite a long time, 
^>nce the atomic destruction of Hiroshima 
•ind Nagasaki, it is perhaps only in recent 
FJears that the knowledge has baome truly 


universal. The consequences of a nuclear 
war being above all of a medico-biological 
nature, it was only natural that their pro¬ 
found study had been undertaken by phy¬ 
sicians. Information published on this ques¬ 
tion in specialized medical journals and 
shown on TV for the general televiewer 
has become more widely known to the 
public. 

A vast effort of research and explanation 
carried out by the best of medical scientists 
has made it possible to overcome the rather 
widespread, in the authors’ opinion (p. 73), 
underestimation of the deliberate downplay¬ 
ing of the potential scale and nature of the 
consequences of the use of nuclear weapons, 
The book convincingly exposes the US Ad¬ 
ministration’s favourite ploy which assumes 
the possibility of a “limited” nuclear war. 
Even if one considers a nuclear conflict in 
Europe, envolving the use of warheads with 
an aggregate yield of only 1000 megatons 
the nuclear exchange will kill 314 million 
which is almost half the continent’s popula¬ 
tion (p. 100). 

As is admitted by the authors, their ana¬ 
lysis of the consequences of nuclear war 
for the population of Europe is rather nar¬ 
row, being artiflcially conflned only to the 
consequences for Europe. In actual fact, 
however, it will be impossible to contain a 
nuclear conflict within the European borders: 
the plans of Washington strategists who 
assume the possibility for the US to evade 
retaliatory nuclear blows have not got a 
leg to stand on. 

Presenting their calculations the authors 
demonstrate what consequences from the 
viewpoint of the immediate medical effects 
a retaliatory strike might have for the ag¬ 
gressor who was the first to deal a blow to 
the USSR. In a hypothetical retaliatory blow 
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to the launching pads of the 572 US me¬ 
dium-range nuclear missiles to be eventually 
deployed in West European countries, should 
the first strike be carried out with those 
missiles and from their territories, up to 
33 million people might die. A simultaneous 
retaliatory blow to the USA itself would 
cause the death of about 70 million. The 
authors repeatedly emphasize the inexorable 
conclusion that the specificity of nuclear 
weapons is such that any "option" for the 
use of nuclear weapons in the present 
explosive situation will inevitably spill out 
into an all-out nuclear war. 

The authors’ detailed calculations prove 
that a "nuclear war is not a game to be 
played according to a prc-agreed set of 
rules and limitations. By virtue of the phy¬ 
sical properties of nuclear weapons and the 
consequences of their use, a nuclear war 
is the greatest catastrophe in the history of 
mankind, developing like an uncontainable 
chain reaction” (p. 106). According to cal¬ 
culations by Ilyin, one of the book’s 
authors, and the British scientist J Rotblat, 
the explosion of 10,000 megatons of nuclear 
warheads on all the continents (“global 
war”) will kilj a total oi over 2 billion 
people only by the direct effects of the explo¬ 
sions (p. 107). 

The book, among other things, unmasks 
the attempts of the US and NATO military 
circles to prove the “harmlessness” of neu¬ 
tron weapons for civilian population. The 
authors describe in detail the heavy biologi¬ 
cal consequences for human organism of 
exposure to neutron irradiation (Chapter V). 

Soviet medical scientists adopt a compre¬ 
hensive approach to the study of the con¬ 
sequences of nuclear war. Besides medical, 
they also analyze ecological, climatic and 
other consequences. Giant fires caused by 
burning forests and oil storage facilities, 
the appearance of a poisonous smog, the 
release of colossal quantities of highly toxic 
substances as a result of the destruction of 
chemical enterprises, a reduced concentra¬ 
tion of the protective ozone layer around 
the Earth and the attendant increase in the 
harmful ultraviolet radiation from the 
Sun—all these consequences in their diffe¬ 
rent combinations will place dire load on 
the Earth's ecological balance. One can only 
agree with the authors that “in a combina¬ 
tion of these and any other factors of ne¬ 
gative impact it will not be a question of 
a simple addition of factors but of their 
synergistic effect on people and their habi¬ 
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tat” (p. 246). The stark conclusion arrived 
at by the medical scientists that medicine 
will find itself unable to help the survivors 
of the nuclear blows comes as a stern warn¬ 
ing to those busy producing all sorts of 
nuclear scenarios. 

Also of interest is the study of the psy 
choiogical aspects of both nuclear war and 
the nuclear menace in general (Chapter IX) 
Referring to different»ways in which humans 
adjust themselves psychologically to poten 
tial catastrophes, the authors stress the im 
portance of actively combatting the nuclear 
war threat in terms of improving the psychic 
health of the present and future generations 
Those who have become aware of themselves 
as active participants in the progressive 
movement against the escalation of nuclear 
armaments transform their subjective person¬ 
al reaction to the nuclear war threat into 
active social, collective protest against war 
and into the struggle for peace. The authors 
write “The understanding of the character 
and scope of the consequences of the use 
of nuclear weapons by doctors, who better 
than anybody else know death and human 
sufferings, is of decisive importance in shap¬ 
ing the civil stance of this special category 
of professional workers in their struggle 
against nuclear war (p. 87-88). 

Chapter II describes in detail the incep¬ 
tion and development of the International 
Physicians for the Prevention of Nuclear 
War (Academician Chazov, one of the book's 
authors, is the movement's co-chairman to¬ 
gether with the American cardiologist 
Dr. B. Laun), whose origins were presided 
over by Soviet physicians and* their Ameri¬ 
can counterparts. 

Having originated toward the''close oi 
1980 during a meeting in Geneva of six 
doctors from the two countries, the move¬ 
ment now includes over 100 thousand mem 
bers. This is one of the most influential 
public forces opposed to nuclear war. Th' 
Soviet Committee of Physicians for the Pre 
vention of Nuclear War (the book's authors 
are members of the committee’s leadership) 
makes an important contribution to the in¬ 
ternational movement. 

International Physicians for the Preven¬ 
tion of Nuclear War are pursuing a vast 
and serious scientific work of studying me¬ 
dical and biological consequences of nuclear 
war, and reading the bode one gets convinc¬ 
ing proof of this. But physicians engage m 
these studies not for the sake of achieving 
some abstract goals but for informing 
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public and governments. The activities of 
^progressive physicians, the authors say, 
mobilize the public to join in the struggle 
ag,)inst the nuclear threat. The annual con¬ 
gresses of the physicians’ movement have 
beioine major political events whose deci¬ 
sions are heeded by statesmen in many 
lOiintnes. The recent, Fourth congress held 
111 Helsinki in the summer of 1984 received 
w.irin greetings from Konstantin Chernenko 
who stressed that the activities of the move- 
ffli'iit, inspired by genuine humanism and 
sinceie concern for the prevention of nuclear 
war, enjoyed respect in the Soviet Union. 

The book shows how the work of the 
annual congresses of physicians and the 
documents adopted by them reflect a grow¬ 
ing realization by the medical community 
oi the need to put up the greatest possible 
opposition to the nuclear threat. The phy¬ 
sicians’ programme for priority measures to 
be implemented by the nuclear powers is 
essentially consonant with what has been 
consistently advocated by the Soviet Union. 
It was the Soviet Union that undertook the 


unilateral commitment not to be the tirst 
to use nuclear weapons, tabled a concrete 
proposal on freezing all nuclear weapons, 
and spoke out in favour of an effective ag¬ 
reement on limiting and reducing nuclear 
armaments with a view to passing over to 
their eventual destruction. The Soviet Union 
rejects the idea of unleashing a nuclear 
war, regardless of the pretext invoked to 
justify it, as lunacy, and the calls for war— 
as criminal. 

Warnings emanating from the physicians 
deserve the most serious attention. They 
assess the actions of states and their lea¬ 
ders from the viewpoint of the protection 
of people’s health and life. To make every 
individual aware of the threat suspended 
over the planet and its unpredictable con¬ 
sequences IS to prevent the ultimate disaster 
from happening and to unmask the advo¬ 
cates of nuclear war. 

In this sense the book reviewed will be 
found very useful. 

V. PETROVSKY, 
0. Sc. (HistJ 


Noteworthy and Useful Study 


The Foreign Policy of Capitalist Countries, Moscow, Mezhdur.arodniye 
ofnosheniya Publishers, 1983, 272 pp. (in Russian). 


The book under review written by a group 
oi specialists from the Diplomatic Academy 
of the USSR Foreign Ministry deals with 
the main directions of the foreign policy of 
the seven largest imperialist countries, and 
joth the most important trends in the fore¬ 
policy of the smaller West European 
'countries in the 1970s and early 1980s. 

Recent decades have provided abundant 
evidence of the fact that capitalism has lost 
'ts historic initiative. As was stated by the 
26(li Congress of the CPSU, “the sphere of 
imperialist domination has narrowed. The 
internal contradictions in capitalist countries 
®nd the rivalry between them have grown 
more acute”.* The monograph uses extensive 
factual data to convincingly show that shifts 

' Documents and Resolutions. The 26th 
Congress of the CPSU, Moscow, 1981, p, 6. 


in the external and internal conditions of 
the existence of imperialism have a decisive 
influence on all spheres of its activities, in¬ 
cluding its foreign policy, as well as the 
methods and forms of implementing it. 

Many factors influence the evolution of 
the foreign policy of capitalist countries at 
the present stage. Among the most im¬ 
portant is the change in the alignment of 
forces in the world in favour of socialism, 
including the attainment of strategic parity 
between the USSR and the USA. Also evi¬ 
dent is the continuation of the strengthen¬ 
ing of the socialist community and the con¬ 
solidation of its position in the international 
arena. Relations between the imperialist 
powers and the developing countries are 
changing. Within the capitalist system it¬ 
self, there are also substantial changes, with 
the principal centres of imperialist rivalry 
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(the USA, Western Europe and Japan) be¬ 
coming increasingly more distinct. 

The monograph pays a great deal of at¬ 
tention to an examination of the foreign 
policy of American imperialism and its con¬ 
ceptual evolution in the 1970s and the first 
half of the 1980s. The authors analyze in 
detail the reasons why in the early 1970s 
the USA assumed a more realistic policy 
towards the Soviet Union. Of undoubted in¬ 
terest IS the analysis of the factors in¬ 
fluencing the evolution of American foreign 
policy in the period under review. The book 
thoroughly delineates the tremendous in¬ 
fluence which the state of Soviet-American 
relations' has on the world situation. One 
of the best features of the work under 
review is its precise formulation of the main 
aspects of the foreign policy pursued by the 
US Administrations from the end of the 
1970s to the present. 

Naturally, much of the book is given to 
analyzing the activities of the current US 
Administration. The authors convincingly 
demonstrate that it was American imperial¬ 
ism’s striving at the turn of the 1980s to 
change at all costs the balance of forces 
in the world and to upset the military-stra¬ 
tegic parity between the USSR and the USA 
which led to the sharp deterioration of the 
international situation. “Washington has 
rather clear-cut aims in embarking on an 
unprecedented arms race aimed at obtain¬ 
ing unilateral advantages: to obstruct the 
consolidation of the socialist countries; to 
hinder the struggle for national independence 
and social progress; to stabilize capitalism 
as a system; and to ensure that the revolu¬ 
tionary and national liberation movements 
record no new successes.” (p. 60). 

Despite the continuing decline of Britain’s 
position in the world, says the monograph, 
it is still one of the leading imperialist 
powers. London is still a major financial 
centre, world banker and creditor. North 
Sea oil has improved the country’s balance 
of payments, and to a certain extent bolste¬ 
red its economic position. Without any 
doubt, Britain continues to have a consider¬ 
able influence on international affairs. The 
book cites the words of the former British 
Foreign Secretary, Francis Pym, to the effect 
that the Atlantic alliance and the European 
Community are the double foundation on 
which British foreign policy rests (p. 63). 
At the same time, it is emphasized that rela¬ 
tions with the United States are central to 
Britain’s foreign policy priorities. Despite 


an the disagreements with the USA, t 
monograph points out, “Britain’s rulir 
circles have been striving, for one thin 
to gain the support of its stronger partn 
so that it can pursue its own interests an 
for another, to prevent the USA from takir 
any action which might affect these int 
rests” (p. 71). 

Anti-Sovietism ha% become an increasing 
large factor in the foreign policy of tl 
Thatcher government, and the 1979 even 
in Afghanistan have been utilized to this ein 
The authors of the monograph fully revc, 
the ambiguousness and inconsistency in tl 
approach of Britain’s ruling circles to rol. 
tions with the Soviet Union. The analys 
yields a weighty conclusion that “tl 
Thatcher government’s policy of heightenm 
military confrontation with real socialisi 
increases the threat to peace and erode 
Britain’s political influence in the intern; 
tional arena” (p. 96). 

The monograph rather convincingly dei 
cribes the FRG’s role as an important fdi 
tor in international politics, above all, i 
Europe. The growth of the FRG’s influcnc 
in world affairs has been facilitated by it 
emergence in the 1970s as the economical! 
strongest capitalist country in Western Ei 
rope. In 1982, the FRG’s GNP excecdei 
that of Britain and France taken togethci 
and was only behind the GNP of the USi 
and Japan. Its export volume is close t 
that of the USA, and its gold and foreigi 
exchange reserves (more than 60 billioi 
marks as of the beginning of 1983) are th 
largest in the capitalist world. 

At the same time, as it is correctly point 
ed out in the book under review,Lthe FRO' 
orientation towards alliance with the USi 
contributes to the preservation of its grea 
military and political dependence on 
NATO partners. The US 7th Army, tin 
British Army on the Rhine, the large Frend 
and Canadian forces stationed in the FRC 
as well as several treaties and agreement: 
concluded with the USA and other imperial 
ist states limit the FRG’s powers to ac 
independently in the world arena. 

The FRG’s recognition of political realitj 
was a result of the election of the Brandi 
government i^^ 1969. The monograph notes 
that the restructuring of the FRG’s relations 
with the socialist countries on the basis ol 
peaceful coexistence promoted the growtt 
of mutual confidence and the developmenl 
of mutually advantageous economic, scien 
fic and technical ties. 



book REvasv^r^" ' 

One can see the validity of the conclusion 
that "the normalization of relations with 
the Soviet Union and other socialist count- 
ms has strengthened the FRG’s position in 
the world and enabled it to assume more 
independent attitudes to the other imperial¬ 
ist powers” (p. 133). The monograph also 
L ices the process of the FRG’s gradual 
sliding away, particularly with the election 
oi the Kohl government, from some of the 
rdthcr important principles of the “new 
h astern policy”. This is most apparent in 
the FRG government’s position on disarma- 
nitnt questions and in its provocative and 
instigating stance on the revanchists’ pre¬ 
tensions to revising the system of treaties 
which sealed postwar borders in Europe. 

In the 1970s, Japan became one of the 
centres of imperialist rivalry. Japan’s great 
economic potential has considerably stimu¬ 
lated the striving of its ruling circles to 
consolidate their foreign policy positions. 
As the monograph points out, “in the 
substantiation of the direction of Japan’s 
foreign policy in the 1970s and 1980s, the 
doctrine of ‘bringing its political influence 
in international affairs into line with its 
increased economic strength’ and that of 
p'multi-pronged diplomacy’ figured promi¬ 
nently" (p. 202). The most important way 
Japan is conducting its foreign policy is 
through ‘economic diplomacy’. At the same 
time, it is increasingly building up its mi¬ 
litary strength. And its militarist circles do 
not conceal the anti-Sovietism behind their 
military preparations. 

The policy of confrontation with the Soviet 
Union and of advancing territorial claims 
has in recent years negatively influenced 
.Soviet-Japanese relations. In September 1982, 
tlie two chambers of the Diet approved the 
“law on special measures facilitating the 
solution of the problem of the northern ter- 
^ritories” which sanctions the “placing” of 
Japanese subjects in the category of “in- 
^habitants" of these territories and, as is 
nificially declared, is designed to create a 
' h'gal basis” for the government’s actions 
to get them returned (p. 227). 

The monograph emphasizes that relations 
V'ith the USA remained at the centre of 
Japan’s international activities in the 1970s 
•ind 1960s. The two sides declared that they 



considered these more important than rela¬ 
tions with any other country. At the same 
time American-Japanese relations have in 
recent years been characterized by growing 
differences not only in the financial and 
economic fields but also on some political 
issues. Relations with other imperialist 
countries are of secondary importance in 
Japan’s foreign policy. These relations are 
also characterized by acute competition. 

The authors of the monograph also con¬ 
vincingly show that in recent years the role 
of the smaller West European countries has 
grown, and their responsibility for the world 
situation greatly increased. 

The USSR and other socialist countries 
have countered the attacks by imperialist 
reaction on peaceful coexistence between 
countries with their policy of continuing the 
political dialogue witn the capitalist powers, 
of developing economic cooperation, and of 
ensuring international security. In the 1980s, 
this problem has become particularly acute 
as a result of the unwillingness of Western 
reactionary and aggressive quarters, especi¬ 
ally those of the USA, to accept military- 
strategic parity between the USSR and the 
USA, and of their attempts to ensure the 
rapid increase of the military strength of 
the imperialist powers, and military supe¬ 
riority over the Soviet Union and the other 
Warsaw Treaty countries. 

In this complicated situation, the Soviet 
Union has continued its active struggle to 
improve the international climate, suggesting 
constructive initiatives to achieve a turn in 
international affairs towards detente. The 
Soviet proposal that the nuclear powers 
should be guided by certain norms of con¬ 
duct, which was put forward by Konstantin 
Chernenko in his election speech to consti¬ 
tuents in Moscow, is a important and timely 
initiative in this direction. 

The monograph under review makes a big 
contribution to research into the foreign po¬ 
licy of the capitalist countries and the fac¬ 
tors affecting the formulation of their fo¬ 
reign policy. The new work is certain to 
be of interest to experts, educators and lec¬ 
tures on foreign policy themes. 

Academictan- 
A. NAROCHNITSKY 
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Documents of the USSR's Peace Policy 


For Peace and Security of Peoples. Documents of the USSR's Foreign Policy, 
1966. In two books, Moscow, PolHizdat, 1983: Book 1—318 pp., Book 2— 

334 pp. (in Russian). 


The commission for publishing diplomatic 
documents under the USSR Ministry for 
Foreign Affairs has prepared and put out 
the first two books of a series of foreign 
policy documents which will appear under 
the title: For Peace and Security of Peoples. 
The new publication will contain- the most 
important decisions of the CPSU Central 
Committee and the Soviet Government on 
international issues; treaties and agree¬ 
ments; notes and statements by the USSR 
Foreign Ministry; communiques on the visits 
of Party, government and other delegations 
to foreign countries and of foreign delega¬ 
tions to the USSR; TASS reports, and other 
materials dealing with the problems of the 
development of international relations in 
the 1960-s-1980s. Several of the documents, 
including materials from the USSR Foreign 
Policy Archives and from other Soviet archi¬ 
ves, will be published for the first time. 

The first two books of the scries For Peace 
and Security of Peoples contain Soviet fo¬ 
reign policy documents pertaining to events 
of 1966—the year in which the 23rd Con¬ 
gress of the CPSU was held. 

The Congress confirmed that in its interna¬ 
tional activities the CPSU proceeds from the 
vital interests of the Soviet people and its 
international duties to the fraternal socialist 
countries and the working people of all 
countries. The Soviet state firmly retains 
succession and consistency of its foreign 
policy in the struggle for peaceful coexi¬ 
stence and international cooperation, and 
against the threat of nuclear war. Of para¬ 
mount significance today is the issue of 
disarmament, on whose solution depend the 
prospects of social progress and the future 
of the world and civilization itself. The So¬ 
viet Union has unswervingly favoured end¬ 
ing the arms race, and reducing and ulti¬ 
mately eliminating the arsenals of weapons, 
including nuclear weapons. 

Prominent among the published documents 
are the items revealing the Soviet Union’s 
many-sided relations with the ftaternal 


countries of the sociaiist community. The 
23rd Congress of the CPSU emphasized the 
more prominent role of socialist diplomacy 
and its contribution to the cause of con 
soildating peace. With the formation of the 
world socialist system, international rela¬ 
tions of a new type evolved based on the 
principle of socialist internationalism. The 
centre that coordinates the foreign policy 
activities of the fraternal socialist countries 
is the political and defensive Warsaw Treaty 
Organization, and. first of all, its Political 
Consultative Committee—whose regular me 
etings are conducted at the summit level— 
as well as the Committee of Foreign Mini¬ 
sters. In this connection, the documents ol 
the meeting of the Political Consultative 
Committee held in Bucharest on July 4-b 
1966 are of great interest. The published 
Declaration on Strengthening Peace and 
Security in Europe adopted at the meeting 
contains a proposal by the socialist commu 
nity countries for a European conference 
to discuss the questions of ensuring security 
and establishing cooperation in Europe “The 
Governments of European states”, the docu 
ment underlined, "cannot rely on the sooth 
ing assertions from those who ar<^ charting 
aggressive plans, cannot put their trust m 
statements by those who are trying to re 
vise the results of the Second World War 
while claiming that they need nuclear we¬ 
apons for the sake of their security, cannot 
remain passive, encouraging by the same'' 
token, willingly or unwillingly, the forces 
which assign to Europe the role of a the¬ 
atre of destructive nuclear conSict" (Book I, 
p. 246). 

The development of events has fully cor¬ 
roborated the conclusion by the 23rd Con¬ 
gress about the role of the socialist com- 
munlty in consolidating peace and' interna¬ 
tional security. The proposal advanced m 
Bucharest in 1966 by the Warsaw Treaty 
member states was realized, and promoted 
the consolidation of detente not only u> 






tiirope but also in other regions of ,the 


' \\orld 

The books under review carry documents 
on the USSR’s relations with the United 
Shtes of America, Britain, the FRG, Japan 
)Pd other capitalist countries Of particular 
irlcrest are the Soviet French Declaration 
and other materials pertaining to the nego¬ 
tiations conducted in Moscow during the vi¬ 
sit by French President General Charles de 
(jiulle in the summer of 1966 The exchange 
01 views between the leaders of the Soviet 
Union and France and the subsequent Decla 
rilion, signed on June 30, 1966 played an 
important role in creating in Europe an 
atmosphere of detente in international rela 
lions and in strengthening Soviet French 
cooperation in trade, communications, etc 
lh( two sides expressed regret that "until 
now there has been no agreement so that 
one could embark on general and controlled 
dis irinaintnt’ and highlighted “the danger 
to peace stemming from the proliferition 
ol nuclear weapons’ (Book 1, p 223) 

rile year 1966 saw serious complications 
in Soviet American rdatioos as a rcsuli of 
the USA’s aggressive actions in Southeast 
Asia and the Caribbean The published ma 
liriils show that the Soviet Union waged 
a tense diplomatic struggle for getting the 
USA to end its barbaric war in Vietnam 
and its armed interference in the affairs of 
other Indochina slates, and against the ag 
gressive actions against free Cuba, and that 
the USSR and other countries of the socialist 
community rendered all round assistance to 
those countries 

The documents in the first two books of 
the series For Peace and Security of Peoples 


reflect the Soviet Union’s consistent policy 
of developing political, trade, economic, sci¬ 
entific, technological and cultural relations 
with the countries of Asia, Latin America 
and Africa The books under review contain 
materials on negotiations conducted by the 
USSR with India, the United Arab Repu¬ 
blic, Iraq, Syria, and Turkey 

The Soviet Union has always favoured 
a greater role for the UN in the fight for 
peace and national independence, and its 
being made a truly universal organization 
It has also always favoured strict obser¬ 
vance of the UN Charter In 1966, at the 
21st Session of the UN General Assembly, 
the Soviet Union suggested the following 
initiatives on the renunciation by states of 
actions hindering the achievement of agre¬ 
ement on non proliferation of nuclear we¬ 
apons, on eliminating foreign military bases 
in the countries of Africa, Asia, and Latin 
America, on the implementation of the de¬ 
claration on the inadmissibility of interven- 
hon in the domestic affairs of states and on 
the protection of their independence and 
sovereignty 

The published documents demonstrate the 
truly scientific and creative nature of the 
elaboration and realization of the Soviet 
foreign policy course, and testify to the 
great international activity of the CPSU 
and the Soviet state, whose objective is the 
preservation of peace and security throug 
hout the world, the further consolidation of 
the fraternal socialist countries, and the re¬ 
buffing of any imperialist pretensions 

A. BAKLANOV 


Ways to Nuclear Disarmament in Europe 


Nuclear D^engagement In Europe, ed by S. Lodgaard and AA. Thee, Lon¬ 
don—New York, Taylor and Francis, 1983, 271 pp. Nordlsk atomvApenfri 
sene, T. Eckhoff and S. Owe (red), Oslo, 1983, 192 pp. 


In the present International situation, 
^hich has deteriorated greatly through the 
fault of the aggressive imperialist quarters, 
a broad range of public and political forces 


in many countries have been increasingly 
attracted by the idea of turning various re¬ 
gions of Europe into nuclear-weapons-free 
zones These proposals reflect great concern 





A 


in Europe about the real military threat they 
face as a result of the deployment of new 
US nuclear missiles in Western Europe, and 
the West Europeans’ attempts to consolidate 
their security and protect themselves against 
the consequences of a nuclear disaster. The 
idea of creating nuclear-free zones in Europe 
represents where the discussion is being fo¬ 
cussed, and has drawn the attention of pro¬ 
minent political and public figures, research 
institutes, academics, and experts in interna¬ 
tional relations. 

Both books under review deal with the 
role of nuclear-free zones in reducing the 
level of military confrontation in Europe, in 
consolidating the non-proliferation of nuclear 
weapons,' and in erecting solid barriers to 
the senseless arms race. The first is from 
the Stockholm International Peace Research 
Institute (SIPRI) and the second is a col¬ 
lection of materials from a conference of 
Scandinavian jurists held in Oslo in June 
1982. 

What contribution of their own could 
small non-nuclear slates make to nuclear 
weapons reduction in Europe, particularly 
through agreements on creating nuclear-free 
zones in North Europe, Central Europe and 
the Balkans? In considering these issues, 
the authors formulate the appropriate inter¬ 
national legal obligations on the part of 
the countries in these zones and the guaran¬ 
tees to be offered to them by the nuclear 
powers; investigate the ways of implement¬ 
ing the available proposals; and advance 
concrete draft treaties between the countries 
concerned on regional nuclear-free zones. 

In the opinion of SIPRI staffer S. Lod- 
gaard, the purpose of “nuclear disengage¬ 
ment" zones in Europe is to be a kind of 
“buifer" between the two military alliances; 
their establishment would help raise the 
nuclear threshold, lower the risk of a sud¬ 
den conflict, and would be an important step 
towards easing East-West tensions (Nuclear 
Disengagement in Europe, pp. 3-4). As is 
noted in turn by N. Behar and I. Nedev of 
the Bulgarian Academy of Sciences, nuclear- 
weapons-free zones could facilitate confiden¬ 
ce-building between the leading military po¬ 
wers, and by the same token influence the 
world situation as a whole. They maintain 
that a “nuclear-free axis running from the 
North to the South of Europe would sepa¬ 
rate the main forces of the military blocs, 
make the European continent more secure, 
and control over armaments in this region 
more reliable” (ibid., pp. 94-95). 


The key to the solution of the problem ol 
nuclear weapons in Europe, the SIPRI pu- 
blication says, is to be found in the central 
part of the continent where a large quantity 
of tactical nuclear weapons are concentrated 
and where the probability of their bemj 
used is highest (ibid., p. 15). The publica 
tion pays particular attention to the ques 
tion of creating in Europe, on both side; 
of the border between the Warsaw Treat) 
and NATO countries, a “battlefield nuclea 
weapon-free zone”. According to the propo 
sal initially formulated in the report Com 
mon Security, (prepared for the Second Spe 
cial Session of the UN General Assemblj 
Devoted to Disarmament by the Independenl 
Commission on Disarmament and Security 
Issues chaired by Swedish Prime Minister 
Olof Palme) the creation of the zone could 
begin in Central Europe and extend later 
to the South and the North of the continent 
(ibid., p. 250). 

The SIPRI publication specifies important 
conditions for the creation of such a zone 
the nuclear powers have to commit themsel¬ 
ves not to be the first to use nuclear we¬ 
apons, all nuclear means must be withdrawn 
from the zone, and an understanding re 
ached on the appropriate redeployment of 
conventional weapons in the context of the 
Vienna talks on the reduction of arms and 
armed forces in Central Europe (ibid, 
pp. 103-113), 

Both studies concentrate on the problem 
of turning North Europe into a nuclear-free 
zone—a measure aimed at reducing the nu¬ 
clear threat to the peoples of the region, and 
at keeping the North outside the sphere of 
the extreme aggravation of contradictions 
and international tensions. The hlea of a 
nuclear-free North Europe, many authors po¬ 
int out, has a good chances of success, since 
the matter boils down to simply the interna¬ 
tional legalization of the situation that ac¬ 
tually exists in the given region (no nuclear 
weapons are deployed in any of the Nordic 
countries in peacetime). 

At the same time, the overall public sup¬ 
port in the countries of North Europe for 
a regional nuclear-free zone is being flouted 
by the USA and NATO, because this mea¬ 
sure would force the North Atlantic bloc to 
wholly revise 4 ts nuclear strategy in the 
North of the continent and could, from 
NATO’s standpoint, create an undesirable 
example encouraging similar trends in other 
regions of Europe (ibid., p. 8). Some authors 
alarmingly note the USA’s and NATO’s- 





lightened activities in North Europe in 
Irecent years under the pretext of a certain 
“weakness of the northern flank of NATO”. 

Having considerably complicated the situa¬ 
tion m the region, these activities have crea¬ 
ted for the Scandinavians the real danger 
tiKil they may be involved in a nuclear con¬ 
flict (against their own will and at the will 
01 the NATO strategists). Even at present, 
tlic Nordic NATO countries have many non¬ 
nuclear systems on their soil used by the 
Ninth Atlantic bloc in its strategic nuclear 
[planning through circumventing the policies 
of these countries on nuclear weapons and 
b i-^es (LORAN-C and OMEGA radio naviga¬ 
tion systems, SOSUS sound surveillance 
system, radio interception and electronic re¬ 
connaissance systems) (ibid., p. 12). 

In the present complicated international 
situation, writes M. Thee of a Norwegian 
foreign policy institute, the creation of a 
nuclear-free zone would far transcend the 
inteiests of North Europe, since the imple¬ 
mentation of this measure could positively 
influence the process of detente, curb the 
•inns race and reduce the risk of war (ibid., 
p 257). 

Several authors correctly point to the need 
to step up efforts towards more extensive 
nuclear disarmament measures: freezing nu¬ 
clear arsenals; renunciation of the first use 
of nuclear weapons; denunciation of nuclear 
var, etc. Holding that the use of nuclear 
weapons is at variance with international 
law and would have irreversible consequen¬ 
ces for life on earth, the well-known Nor¬ 
wegian political and public figure Yens Even- 
sen terms their use as barbarity unpreceden¬ 
ted in the history of humanity. Proceeding 
from this premise, he rejects the “limited” 
nuclear war concept and the statements 
about a possible victory in a nuclear war 
which have been elevated to official policy 
by the USA (Nordisk atomoapenfri sone, 
p. 27-28). Evensen, like other authors, re- 
ognizes the consistency of the USSR’s fo¬ 
reign policy of curbing the arms race, and 


underlines the great importance of Soviet 
peace initiatives in this sphere. 

As a whole, the two publications contri¬ 
bute positively to the academic elaboration 
of the problems of nuclear-free zones in 
Europe, and can stimulate European public 
opinion to greater action in the solution of 
the problems of war and peace. At the same 
time they raise some questionable proposi¬ 
tions, and at times tendentlously treat seve¬ 
ral issues related to safeguarding peace in 
Europe. This is because among the contri¬ 
butors are representatives of opposite social 
systems and of different foreign policy ori¬ 
entations; people truly concerned about the 
future of peace and searching for ways to 
get out of the seriously aggravated interna¬ 
tional situation; and political figures trying 
to sidestep a discussion of promising propo¬ 
sals, to hinder the advance of the idea of 
nuclear-free zones, and to make unilateral 
demands on the Soviet Union. 

That is why some of the articles incorrec¬ 
tly treat the reasons for the deterioration of 
the world situation, express subjective views 
of the USSR’s foreign policy and of its 
position at the disarmament talks, and un¬ 
derestimate the role of the Soviet peace 
initiatives. 

However, the international political reality 
and the historical experience of the struggle 
for European security irrefutably testify that 
the non-constructive position of the USA 
and the leading NATO countries which have 
often expressed their extremely negative at¬ 
titude to the creation of nuclear-free zones 
on the continent, have been and still are the 
main obstacle to nuclear disarmament in 
Europe. As for the Soviet Union’s approach 
to these problems vital for the European 
countries and peoples, it is quite definite 
and consistent: it is ready to contribute to 
the creation of favourable conditions for 
turning Europe into a zone free form nu¬ 
clear weapons. 


V. TITOV 
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Lessons of History 
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The Liberation Struggle Against Fascism, 1939-1945, Moscow, Nauka Publis¬ 
hers, 1983, 300 pp. (in Russian). 


The history of the Second World War has 
long been the subject of acute ideological 
polemics. Exposing the conjectures of bour¬ 
geois reformists and falsifiers, Soviet histo¬ 
rians have been convincingly showing the 
Soviet Union's crucial contribution to the 
defeat of fascist Germany. Their works fea¬ 
ture a high theoretical level, ample concrete 
historical material and substantiation of the¬ 
ir critical observations. 

These same attributes fully apply to the 
collection of research papers The Liberation 
Struggle Against Fascism, 1939-1945 a re¬ 
cent publication from Nauka Publishers. Us 
contributors utilize a wide range of sources 
to explain several problems of the history 
leading up to and history of the Second 
World War itself, with particular attention 
to the events on the Soviet-German front. 

The collection contains 20 articles by hi¬ 
storians, executives. Party figures and sta¬ 
tesmen, as well as by the celebrated mar¬ 
shals Georgi Zhukov and Aleksandr Vasilev¬ 
sky which they specially prepared for the 
collection. 

By considering certain problems of the 
history of the war, the authors in the final 
analysis depict a sufficiently full picture of 
the collapse of fascism. They graphically 
show how through gruelling struggle, at the 
cost of incredible strain, through the sacri¬ 
fice of the blood and lives of millions of peo¬ 
ple, the freedom-loving nations, above all 
the Soviet people, were able to defeat the 
Nazi forces. 

The authors correctly maintain that our 
victory was inevitable because the USSR 
waged a just liberation war. Every Soviet 
citizen (in the army, in partisan detach¬ 
ments, at a design office, on a collective or 
state farm) did everything he or she could 
to bring the victory closer. ■ 5 

The turning point in the Second World 
War, marked by the great victories by the 
Soviet Army at Stalingrad, Kursk Salient 
and on the Dnieper, resulted in a new mas¬ 
sive upsurge of the international and anti¬ 


fascist struggle in Europe. The active and'^ 
extensive participation of Soviet patriots in 
the European Resistance Movement was part 
of both the antifascist struggle in the oc¬ 
cupied countries and the struggle of the 
Soviet people against the Nazis. 

Some of the articles deal with the interna 
tional character of the European Resistance 
Movement and the participation in it ol 
Soviet citizens who for various reasons had 
found themselves abroad. Among them are 
Vasily Porik in France, Fyodor Poletayev, 
Fore Mosulishvili in Italy, and many others 
whose immortal heroic deeds won them 
everlasting fame. 

The book focuses on questions of Soviet 
Second World War historiography. Charade 
rizing in detail the many collective works 
on the Second World War, the contributo s 
also show the increased importance of mono 
graphic studies, specifically that of the fun 
damental work by Academician A M. Sam¬ 
sonov The Collapse of Fascist Aggression 

Considerable attention in the book is paid 
to exposing the falsifications of the history 
of the war and of the Soviet Union’s crucml 
role in the defeat of Nazi Germany. The 
authors correctly state that soon af^r the 
end of the war, many Western ideologists 
and politicians began openly distorting hi¬ 
storical facts and events. Reactionary bour¬ 
geois ideologists did all they could to belit¬ 
tle in every way the significance of the vic¬ 
tories of the Soviet Armed Forces, and 
downgrade the USSR’s crucial role in routing 1 
the Nazi bloc, while glorifying the merits 
of the USSR's Western allies, the importan¬ 
ce of the battles in the West, the role of 
the second front in Europe opened only m 
1944, lend-lease aid provided to the USSR, 
etc. 

"Historical trutR", the book emphasizes, 
“demands the recognition that the main 
brunt of the struggle against Nazi Germany 
and its allies fell on the Soviet Union. The 
bloodiest and crucial battles of the Second 
World War occurred on the Soviet-German 



front It was there that the heroic efforts by 
the Soviet people and its Armed Forces shat¬ 
tered the fascist aggressor and predetermined 
the overall outcome of the war” (p 61) 

One of the merits of the book is that 
many of the problems and events of that 
period of history are considered m the con¬ 
text of a comprehensive analysis of ques¬ 
tions such as the military efforts of the bel¬ 
ligerents, the economy, the growth of the 
USSR’s international prestige, the develop¬ 
ment of the popular struggle behind enemy 
lines, and the Resistance Movement The or¬ 
ganic relationship between war and politics 


df 


demonstrated in this collection enables the 
reader to acquire a more comprehensive and 
profound knowledge of many of the pro¬ 
blems of the period leading up to and of 
the Second World War itself And although 
the collection does not touch on all aspects 
of the antifascist struggle by the European 
peoples, it offers a serious analysis of the 
lessons of the Second World War and ful¬ 
fils an important task—it reminds people of 
their responsibility today for preserving 
world peace 

Y. GORELIIC 


Neocolonialism and Ecology 


O K Dreyer, B V Los, V A Los, Ecological Problems of the Develop¬ 
ing Countries, Moscow, Nauke Publishers, 1983, 172 pp (in Russian). 


The sharp deterioration of the ecological 
situation in Asia, Africa and Latin America 
is a new factor in the aggravation of the 
global environmental problem This is really 
cause for alarm, since the serious disrup¬ 
tion of the ecological balance increasingly 
affects the regions with most of the world’s 
population and the lion s share of its natu¬ 
ral resources And it is only natural that 
the study of the above problem is of interest 
for the general reader. 

The analysis in the book under review of 
the principal theoretical and methodological 
aspects of the man nature relationship in 
the framework of the developing countries 
again confirms that the increasingly evident 
disruption of the environment stems not so 
uch from the limitedness of its physical 
potential as from a complex of socio-econo¬ 
mic and political problems 
Many young states are within the world 
capitalist economic •'System Capitalism as 
a social system is noted for the most de¬ 
structive methods of “utilizing” nature. As 
a result, even now the "centre” of world 
capitalism is a rather dangerous factor of 
biospheric destruction and a source of the 
aggravation of the global ecological situa¬ 
tion At the same time, the growing en¬ 
trenchment of capitalism In the “peripheral” 
parts of the world capitalist economy is thre¬ 


atening the world with even greater and 
longer term consequences 

Serious anxiety is spelled out in the 
authors analysis of the scale of the ecologi¬ 
cal losses sustained by the young states 
(the disappearance of much of the tropical 
forest, soil erosion, pollution of water ba¬ 
sins, the hideous character of urbanisation, 
spreading epidemics) The book also offers 
varying estimates of the possible develop¬ 
ment of the situation in the future 

In the light of the above, the questions 
of the development of economic relations 
between the “centre” and the “periphery” 
of the world capitalist economy become of 
key importance It is through the channels 
of economic relations that the capitalist 
mode of production has increasingly spread 
its roots And though those same channels, 
the monopolies pump out to the West the 
superprofits derived primarily from the pre¬ 
datory exploitation of the natural (and for 
the most part irreplaceable) resources of the 
young states 

As the authors show, in most developing 
countries "the disruption of the ecological 
status quo was encouraged by the market 
relations imposed on the newly-free coun¬ 
tries” (p. 80) This proposition can be con¬ 
firmed by the known models of the parti- 
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cipation by these countries in the intems' 
tional capitalist division of labour. 

This is the reason why a greater struggle 
for the democratization of international eco¬ 
nomic relations and for the elimination of 
the fundamental conditions for foreign eco¬ 
nomic exploitation of their natural wealth 
is one of the main directions in improving 
the socio-ecological situation in the newly- 
free countries. The first and probably the 
most serious step in this direction is the 
concrete application by the young states in 
economic relations of the principle of sove¬ 
reignty over their own natural resources. 

The authors directly connect the deteriora¬ 
tion of the socio-ecological situation in the 
newly-free countries with the crisis of the 
world capitalist economy. The conclusion to 
be drawn from this speaks of the need 
for the young stales to diversify the geo¬ 
graphy of the ties, one of the ways being 
greater orientation towards the socialist 
countries. Through abundant examples, the 
book shows, that ‘‘the only feasible way of 
overcoming the existing difficulties in the 
sphere of nature utilization is through 
strengthening the relationship between sta¬ 


tes with diverse socio-economic structures’* 
(p. 134). 

For all the merits of the study under re¬ 
view, there are some shortcomings, most of 
which could have been avoided by a more 
careful selection and distribution of materi¬ 
al. Thus, extensive and at times barely rele¬ 
vant facts and comments on existing bour¬ 
geois concepts and models of economic 
growth, on forecasts of tffe world socio-eco¬ 
nomic progress, etc., abound in the book. 

At the same time, the authors only touch 
the surface of fundamentally important as¬ 
pects like the interaction of the young coun¬ 
tries’ ecological problems with other con¬ 
temporary global problems, the need to se¬ 
arch for technological solutions “adequate” 
to the conditions of these countries; and the 
possibilities for eliminating the ecological 
damage which imperialism has done to them. 
Because in several instances the necessary 
precision is wafiting, the formulation beco¬ 
mes ambiguous. 

As a whole, however, the book under re¬ 
view is of interest to the general reader. 

K. DYACHENKO 


ASEAN at the Crossroads 


V. V, Samoilenko, ASEAN: PolHics and Economy, Moscow, Nauka Publishers, 
1982, p, 192 pp. (in Russian). 


M. A. Khaldin, ASEAN Wtthoul Illusions, Moscow Mezhdunarodnye otnoshe- 
nya Publishers, 1983, 176 pp. (in Russian). 
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The books under review are devoted to an 
analysis of the internal processes at work 
in the Association of Southeast Asian Na¬ 
tions (ASEAN) and the influence of exter¬ 
nal forces on its policy. The books are a 
comprehensive study of the emergence and 
development of this subregional organiza¬ 
tion, its successes and difficulties in esta¬ 
blishing political and economic interaction 
of the constituent states, and its overall role 
in interregional and international coopera¬ 
tion. 

Officially ASEAN was created as a cultu¬ 
ral and socio-economic organization. And 
although economic cooperation appeared to 
be the least promising field in the conditions 


of the competing economic structures of the 
Associations' states—Indonesia, Malaysia, 
Thailand, the Philippines and Singapore, thfe" 
Bangkok Declaration of August 8, 1967. 
on the establishment of ASEAN, proclaimed 
precisely economic cooperation to be the 
basis of the new organization, (in March 
1984 ASEAN was joined by a sixth mem¬ 
ber—Brunei.). 

In assessing the results of the Associa¬ 
tion’s development* over the sixteen years, 
the authors arrive at the conclusion that, 
despite the proclaimed principles, it was po¬ 
litical, not economic, cooperation that had 
from the very inception become the chief 
factor determining the Association's activi- 
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, ties. The chief spheres of political coopera¬ 
tion are, in the authors’ view, the member 
states’ joint actions in the struggle against 
the armed rebel movements and on matters 
of internal security, development of bilateral 
ties between the member states, working out 
a common political line vis-a-vis other sta¬ 
les of South East Asia, as well as elabora¬ 
tion of a common policy with respect to 
third countries. 

The political cooperation gained an especi¬ 
ally broad scope in the wake of the 1976 
Ball Conference of the ASEAN heads of 
government, which essentially reflected the 
Association members’ painful reaction to the 
strengthening positions of socialism in 
Southeast Asia. Recent years have also seen 
an expanding military cooperation which, 
it IS true, has so far failed to include the 
whole group. To camouflage this “careen” 
in the development of ASEAN’s cooperation, 
its leaders have from the outset invariably 
striven to assure a strong propaganda back¬ 
up for this cooperation, which hampers an 
objective analysis of the Association’s role 
in Southeast Asia (M. Khaldin, p. 23). 

The ASEAN leaders place at the apex of 
their political cooperation the safeguarding 
of security which, in their opinion, includes 
three principal aspects; internal national 
security, regional security, and security aga¬ 
inst external threat. In the process, while 
issues of internal and regional security to 
them boil down to preserving “their ideolo¬ 
gical- and class-kindred regimes and secur¬ 
ing the interests and positions of the ruling 
(ircles” (V. Samoilenko, p. 39), the opinions 
of the Association members diverge on the 
question of the source of external threat. Of 
late, the most conservative, anticommunist 
quarters have been attempting to foist on 
ASEAN the idea that the main external 
threat comes from the progressive states of 
Indochina, in the first place from the Soci- 
list Republic of Vietnam 
Of major interest in this connection are 
(he ASEAN concepts of the “zone of peace, 
ireedom and neutrality in Southeast Asia”, 
IS well as that of “national and regional re- 
sistability”, all of which are examined in 
detail in the books. The first of these con¬ 
cepts, put forward by Malaysia, reflected 
the desire of the ASEAN states to avoid 
being drawn into conflicts in the region and 
to prevent interference by external forces in 
any form, and fully accorded with the 
ASEAN declaration. The declarations’ prin¬ 
ciples of mutual respect for independence, 


sovereignty and territorial integrity, equality 
and non-interference in the internal affairs 
of each other, and of peaceful solution of 
disputes and differences, received definite 
support from Vietnam and other states of 
Indochina. 

But the actual implementation of this idea 
is hindered by a number of factors, like the 
continued presence of US military bases in 
the region, participation by some of the 
ASEAN countries in imperialism’s military 
and political blocs, the persistent appeals 
for military cooperation both within the As¬ 
sociation and between ASEAN and the USA 
and Japan, as well as reluctance to establish 
goodneighbourly relations with other coun¬ 
tries of the region. In these conditions, the 
concept of the “zone of peace” loses its 
value even for the ASEAN countries them¬ 
selves (V. Samoilenko, pp. 52-54; M. Khal¬ 
din, pp. 66-67) and Indonesia’s concept of 
“national and regional resistability” is now 
increasingly moving to the forefront. Fol¬ 
lowing the Ball summit it became the offici¬ 
al concept of political cooperation, actually 
orienting the Association members at the 
strengthening, through common efforts, of 
the anti-communist character of their regi¬ 
mes and of the political and military co¬ 
operation between them. And although the 
ASEAN leaders persistently deny the possi¬ 
bility of the Association being vested with 
military-political functions, from the start 
of the 1980s, M. Khaldin points out, the 
ASEAN countries’ coordination of activities 
in this field is coming to occupy an incre¬ 
asingly important place in their mutual rela¬ 
tions. 

The books under review examine in detail 
the unseemly role played by ASEAN in re¬ 
cent years vis-a-vis the socialist countries 
of Indochina. 

Quite interesting is the authors’ analysis 
of the alignment of forces in the numerous 
disputes within the Association itself on 
political and economic problems. They say 
that the facade of ASEAN’s “unity" conceals 
constant struggle for the dominant positions, 
in which Indonesia is increasingly gaining 
the upper hand imposing its view as to the 
ways for cooperation in the region. 

Despite certain drawbacks, the books un¬ 
der review on the whole present a suffici¬ 
ently broad picture of the processes at work 
inside ASEAN and reveal the real nature of 
the Association’s relations with third coun- 

Y. DUBININ 
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SOCIALIST REPUBLIC OF VIETNAM: UNCEASING EFFORT ★ STATE DEBT 
OF THE UNITED STATES ★ "INFORMATION IMPERIALISM" ★ OIL IN 
AFRICAN ECONOMIES ★ WORLD ANTIWAR MOVEMENT 


Socialist Republic of Vietnam: 
Unceasing Effort 


Thirty-nine years ago the first workers’ 
and peasants’ state was founded on Vietna¬ 
mese soil. Following the victory in the long 
national liberation struggle against US im¬ 
perialist aggression and the total liberation 
of the country’s south in the spring of 1975, 
the Vietnamese people were able to begin 
building a new society in conditions of 
genuine independence and national unity. 
The reunification of Vietnam in a united state 
based on socialist foundations initiated a 
radically new stage in Vietnam’s long his¬ 
tory. 

The Vietnamese people are dealing with 
the complex tasks of starting to build so¬ 
cialism in conditions that are far from easy. 
This is chiefly due to the fact that the coun¬ 
try’s economy was severely damaged during 
the long years of war. And today the forces 
of imperialism and hegemonism are still try¬ 
ing to break the will of the courageous Viet¬ 
namese people, undermine the country’s eco¬ 
nomy, and hamstring socialism and peace in 
Indochina. 

Despite these and other objective difficul¬ 
ties, the people of Vietnam, guided by the 
Communist Party of Vietnam, are successful¬ 
ly laying the foundations of socialism and 
steadily strengthening the country’s economy 
and ability to defend itself. Relying on all¬ 
round assistance from the Soviet Union and 
other fraternal countries, the Vietnamese peo¬ 
ple are working to implement the Third Five- 
Year Plan (1981-1985) and the tasks set by 
the Fifth Congress of the CPV. Evidence 
that this is being successfully accomplished 
are the impressive economic growth rates. 
Between 1981 and 1983, the average annua] 
growth rate of national income was 7.8 per 


cent, compared to one per cent between 1976 
and 1980 It is indicative that in 1983, Viet 
nam’s national income fully provided for thr 
requirements of the public consumption fund, 
which had previously been partially depen¬ 
dent on c-Nternal aid 

The rates of economic development were 
raised principally through labour productivity 
growth in agriculture Last year the yields ol 
food crops came to 17 million tons—3 5 mil¬ 
lion tons more than in 1976, and 2 6 mil¬ 
lion tons more than in 1980. On the whole in 
the first three years of the current five-year 
period, the average annual growth of food 
crop yields was one million tons, which is five 
times the figure for the 1976-1980 period 
Consequently, despite the significant popula¬ 
tion growth (3.7 million in 1981-1983) per 
capita food output increased from 268 kg m 
1980 to 300 kg in 1983. Last year was the 
first time that Vietnam managed ^without 
food imports. 

Industry is making good headway in the 
current five-year period. In the first three 
years of the current five-year period the 
average annual industrial growth rates werjj 
11.8 per cent, compared to 0.6 per cent in th^ 
1976-1980 period. Special attention is devot¬ 
ed to industries providing for the require¬ 
ments of agriculture and manufacturing con¬ 
sumer goods. Great strides have been made 
by the power, coal and building-materials 
industries. The production of export items has 
increased, whichiameant that in 1983 the ex¬ 
ports covered 51 per cent of import costs 
compared to 35 per cent in 1980. 

These achievements are largely a result of 
the economic reform now underway in the 
SRV. Following reunification, the pattern of* 
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Lonomic planning and management had to 
^0 reorganized. The system that had taken 
shape during the war was uneffective for the 
solution of peacetime tasks. Moreover the 
r(, laming of old methods of economic mana- 
iioinent (considerable centralization of plan- 
, mg and management, and material and 
tiiuincial resources, the limiting of commod- 
iij money relations) became a brake on eco¬ 
nomic policy of the Party and government. 

I he introduction of the reform on a country- 
kwidc basis was begun in the first years of 
flhe current five-year period. Its essence is to 
lonsolidate and develop state planning while 
encouraging economic initiative in the pro- 
Mtrces; to make more active use of economic 
levers; to introduce diff^erent forms of mate¬ 
rial incentives; to reorganize the structure 
of economic mechanism. The emphasis is on 
improving planning and economic manage¬ 
ment directly at enterprises and m agricul¬ 
tural cooperatives. 

Work IS being continued m a multitude of 
aspects to achieve socialist reorganization in 
the southern provinces. By the end of 1983, 
37 3 per cent of the peasant families in the 
southern areas had joined collective econo¬ 
mics. There is active land redistribution. In 
^1983 land-poor peasants received slightly un¬ 
der 64,000 hectares of land. Altogether, since 
1975 over 360,000 hectares of land have been 
icdistributed The process will be completed 
m the near future. As noted at the Fifth Ple¬ 
num of the CPV CC held in the last weeks 
ot 1983, the results of the first three years 
f>[ the current five-year period showed gene¬ 
ral economic progress. The Plenum stressed 
Itie significance of the 1984-1985 targets, 
which will be decisive for the implementation 
of the entire five-year plan. Measures have 
been worked out to concentrate efforts on the 
major projects of the Third Five-Year Plan, 
and further steps have been taken to reorga¬ 
nize and improve the economic mechanism. 
*^Jnder the 1984 targets, food crop yields will 
to 18 million tons. In industry, there 
'nil be a 9.8 per cent growth in the produc¬ 
tion of producer goods (group A), and a 
9 3 per cent growth fh the production of con- 
'■umer goods (group B). Capital investment 
"ill rise by 33 per cent. 

Of great importance for the country’s eco¬ 
nomic development and the introduction of a 


modern economic structure is technological 
and economic cooperation with the Soviet 
Union and other socialist countries. There is 
hardly a branch of Vietnamese economy that 
has developed without Soviet assistance. The 
USSR has helped restore, overhaul or build 
anew over 200 diverse projects. 

In the current five-year period the volume 
of technical aid from the Soviet Union will 
more than double. Trade between the two 
countries will triple compared with the 1976- 
1980 period Today the SRV ships from the 
USSR all its oil imports, over 70 per cent of 
its fertilizers and over 80 per cent of rolled 
stock, machines and plant. 

During the visit by the Party and state de¬ 
legation of the USSR to the SRV in Novem¬ 
ber 1983, a long-term comprehensive econo¬ 
mic, scientific and technological cooperation 
programme was signed between the USSR 
and the SRV, embracing all the basic spheres 
of the economy. Of great significance is the 
consistent, planned development of the major 
industries. In the iron-and-steel industry, for 
instance, assistance will be concentrated on 
designing and building a plant with an an¬ 
nual capacity of half a million tons of steel. 
According to international classification, this 
will be a mini-plant with an incomplete me¬ 
tallurgical cycle, working chiefly on metal 
scrap Simultaneously existing metallurgical 
enterprises will be modernized and a feasibil¬ 
ity study will be made of a complex with an 
annual capacity of 1.5 million tons of steel 
based primarily on local resources. 

The Vietnamese people’s successes in build¬ 
ing socialism, which have been achieved with 
all-round cooperation with the countries of 
the socialist community, are a convincing 
guarantee that economic backwardness will 
be overcome and the SRV will steadily in¬ 
crease its social development rates. Relying 
on the support of fraternal countries, the So¬ 
cialist Republic of Vietnam has become a 
solid bastion of peace and socialism in South¬ 
east Asia. Vietnam has concentrated its 
efforts on peaceful construction and is con¬ 
fidently building socialism. Its policy of peace 
is having an increasingly favourable effect 
on the situation in Indochina and Asia as a 
whole. 


Y. PIVOVAROV 
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state Debt of the United States 


None of the US Presidents in the postwar 
years would give to his people so many pro¬ 
mises to normalize the economic situation in 
the country as did the present incumbent of 
the White House. None of them would have 
their words and deeds lying so apart. The 
downfall of Reagan’s policy is manifestly il¬ 
lustrated by catastrophical disorder in the 
state finances of the USA—that is, in the 
field which the current head of the Adminis¬ 
tration placed on top of a priority list when 
be applied for presidency. 

Hardly having crossed the threshold of the 
White House the President began to imple¬ 
ment his plan of “revival of America". Say¬ 
ing a lot about the need to diminish the in¬ 
fluence of the state over economy, the present 
Administration has however ruthlessly cut the 
allocations on social needs. All the program¬ 
mes which provided for assistance to that 
part of the population which needed it most, 
became subject to reduction. The allocations 
for unemployment reliefs, medical assistance 
for the poor and the aged, education costs, 
social maintenance have been seriously re¬ 
duced. 

According to the foreign press estimates 
only last year two million Americans lost 
vouchers to free meals, along with the loss 
of free breakfasts by nearly one million chil¬ 
dren. Unemployed women having dependant 
children were deprived both of their unem¬ 
ployment reliefs and allowances for their 
children. All this was done at the moment 
when living standards of many American 
families dramatically worsened as a result 
of an economic crisis, when the number of 
people living below the poverty line and 
suffering chronic malnutrition reached nearly 
40 million. 

Meanwhile, the US Administration un¬ 
leashed a large scale arms race. The militari¬ 
zation of the economic life was unprecedent¬ 
ed for the peace-time. The United States 
speeded up the production of new types of 
armaments. Only the first three years of 
power of the present Administration witnes¬ 
sed the rise in the country’s military expen¬ 
ditures by twofold, that is, from $136 to 
$305 billion. Within the period 1981-1986 the 
American Administration plans to spend 
$2,000 billion on military preparations—the 
sum which equals the one spent for the Iasi 
35 years. This astronomic sum constitutes 


about 60 per cent of the US gross national 
product. 

Defending his policy which is labelled in 
the United States as “war against the poor' 
the President demagogically claims that the 
cuts in the social mainfenance shall be com¬ 
pensated through the reduction of taxes. These 
words, however, are at variance with thei 
deeds. The record has shown that the main 
advantages of such tax benefits went to the 
major corporations and most wealthy people 
of the country. The one who lost was an 
average American. According to Le Monde 
Reagan added considerably to a tightly 
stuffed purse of the rich and made the purse 
of the unfortunate thinner. 

It should be noted that the reduction of 
taxes has considerably diminished the receipts 
into the public fisc, while the unrestrained 
arms race impaired the state’s financial basis 
which the US President pledged to strengthen 
No wonder, that the deficit of state budget 
under the present Administration has increa¬ 
sed threefold from $58 to $195 billion. 

To cover the landslide expenses, the Admi¬ 
nistration more often would resort to greater 
loans and credits and thus, is getting run 
into new debts. According to official statis¬ 
tics, by early 1984 the state debt of the 
United States reached a record figure of 
$1,400 billion. The American Administration 
will have to pay in the current fiscal year 
$103 billion as a debt interest It is worth 
noting that the payment of interest has made 
a third major issue of expenses on ^e state 
budget. The experts of the Congressional 
Budget Office have predicted the budget 
deficit to exceed $326 billion and the state 
debt amount to $3-4,000 billion by the end 
of the 1980s if the American Administration 
continues with escalation of military expenr 
ditures. 

The growth of deficit in the US state bud¬ 
get brought about by the unrestrained arms 
I ace seriously affects the development of the 
whole of the capitalist economy, and causes 
heated contradictions between Washington 
and the countries of Western Europe and Ja¬ 
pan. In order to*patch up the slits in state 
finances, the US Administration has to with 
draw enormous sums from the capital mark¬ 
ets. This in turn raises the credit prices, cau-. 
ses an increase in interest rates and results 
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I in the economically unjustified growth of 
the dollar exchange rate. 

Having artificially raised the loan inter¬ 
est, the US Administration has created a kind 
oi a funnel to draw its capital back from 
abroad. According to the estimate made by 
tlic French Minister of the Economy and 
Finance J. Delors, only last year the flow of 
mpital from Western Europe to the United 
slates amounted to nearly $150 billion. This 
capital drain caused the slow down in the 
ciewlopment of the economies, capital invest¬ 
ments, growth of unemployment, breaking of 
social programmes in the countries of West¬ 
ern Europe. Thus, weakening the economies 
oi other countries the American Administra- 
lion places the burden of its militarist pro¬ 
gramme on its partners 
The ever growing breakup in the state 
linaiicial situation gives way to a serious 
lonccrn within the United States itself. The 
])olicy of Reagan’s Administration will have 
catastrophic consequences for the future of 
America, declared the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives T. O’Neill. The reasons for 
such a concern are well grounded. Borrow¬ 
ing great sums to finance the arms race, the 
Administration is thus wasting the means 
which otherwise might be invested into in¬ 
dustrial projects, agriculture, trade. Such 
policies arc fraught with great danger. 


Should the Administration continue with its 
present-day manner to resort to the credit, 
Newsweek writes, the economic growth will 
be promptly slowed down, labour efficiency 
will creep down, and the economy will find 
itself in the state of stagnation due to the 
ever growing interest obligations. We may 
become witnesses to the return of economic 
disasters of the past, states Senator P. Do- 
nienici. 

The awareness of pending confrontation 
with reality causes serious concern among 
the financial circles. The biggest and the 
richest country of the capitalist world faces 
an immediate danger of becoming an inter¬ 
national debtor and may soon find itself to 
be a biggest debtor, this warning comes from 
the Chairman of the Board of Governors of 
the US Federal Reserve System P. Volcker. 

However, despite the serious consequences 
of the monetary and financial policies of the 
Administration for future American economy, 
the present Administration stubbornly sticks 
to its line. Its economic policy is aimed at 
satisfying growing appetites of the military- 
industrial complex and, above all, financing 
its aggressive military and political actions on 
an international plane. But the consequences 
are clear as ever—the country is heading tow¬ 
ards its bankruptcy. 

Y. SMIRNOV 


“Information 


Today man’s life is unthinkable without In¬ 
formation. Almost a quarter of their wakeful 
lime people are exposed to the impact of mass 
media. It greatly influences the shaping of 
people’s world outlook. 

It comes, therefore, as no surprise that the 
rimperialist powers are so zealously guarding 
their monopoly in the mass media in the ca¬ 
pitalist world, resolutely suppressing even 
the slightest attempts on the part of other 
countries and peoples to shake off the do¬ 
minance of "information imperialism’’. The 
term, incidentally, was first used by the 
former President of Finland, Urho Kekkonen, 
who, in one of his statements, pointed out 
to the inequality in the sphere of information 
existing in the world. The term became an 
internationally recognized name for the in¬ 
formation and ideological diktat exercised 
by the developed capitalist states vis-a-vis the 


Imperialism" 


developing nations. Frequently employed at 
international conferences on information pro¬ 
blems, it has taken deep root in the interna¬ 
tional parlance. What other meaning is there 
to the term of “information imperialism’’? 

Having doffed the yoke of colonialism, the 
developing countnes found themselves face 
to face with a host of outstanding issues, 
among them that of an extremely weak sys¬ 
tem of mass communication. With their 
70 per cent of the world’s population, the 
developing countries today account for only 
17 per cent of the total circulation of news¬ 
papers, 18 per cent of the radio- and 12 per 
ceht of TV-sets. This means that per 1,000 of 
population in the developed and developing 
countries there are 324 and 35 newspapers, 
835 and 101 radio-sets, and 394 and 24 
TV-sets, respectively. This is, however, but 
one aspect of "information imperialism’’. 
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Another, more important one, is that the key 
positions in international information belong 
to the developed capitalist countries, or, to 
be more precise, to a limited number of the 
largest transnational corporations. Thus, for 
instance, the West's four leading information 
agencies—the United Press International 
(UPl), the Associated Press (AP), Reuters 
and France Presse—supply 80 per cent of the 
entire international information to the radio, 
television and newspapers of the developing 
countries. From this vantage position, pre¬ 
sent-day imperialism, pursuing its aims, 
spreads unobjective, biased information and 
not infrequently resorts to downright misin¬ 
formation and slander. 

In the non-socialist world, it is doubtless 
the USA that holds undivided sway in infor¬ 
mation activity. According to the weekly Le 
Monde diplomatique, the USA controls 75 per 
cent of all the flow of TV programmes 
(160 US television companies each year sell 
abroad over 200,000 hours of TV program¬ 
mes), 65 per cent of the flow of news, 50 per 
cent of the screen time, and, together with 
two European English-language affiliates, 
90 per cent of the entire news coverage. AP 
and UPl, two of the largest US news agen¬ 
cies, have information services enabling them 
to receive, process and transmit up to 30 mil¬ 
lion words a day, while the output of all the 
news agencies of the developing countries 
docs not exceed the level of 200,000 words. 
So when they speak about “information im¬ 
perialism", they quite justifiably mean in the 
first place that of the USA. 

The policy of “information imperialism" 
aims at dividing the developing countries, 
depriving them of the right to speak up on 
the international plane and undermining na¬ 
tional culture. The latter aspect is very im¬ 
portant. Not infrequently instead of “infor¬ 
mation imperialism” use is made of the term 
of “cultural-information imperialism” in or¬ 
der to reflect more fully the attempts of the 
developed capitalist states to stifle the deve¬ 
loping countries’ national culture. The peo¬ 
ples of the developing countries are increa¬ 
singly convinced that strengthening their na¬ 
tional identity on the basis of cultural deve¬ 
lopment is a precondition for successfully 
resolving ttie social and economic problems 
inherited from the colonial past. It is this ti’/i- 
contestable fact that is a matter of special 
concern to imperialism which, even on the 
threshold of the 21st century, has not relin¬ 
quished the hope of preserving its colonial 
domination in the developing countries. This 
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explains imperialists' desire to go to any 
lengths to hold back the development of their 
national identities. In this, the imperialists 
are being actively assisted by Ixiurgeois 
mass media in the service of the capitalist 
state. The Western, and especially American, 
way of life is being exported to the develop¬ 
ing countries through feature films and TV 
programmes which account, by way of exam¬ 
ple, for over 60 per cent of the African TV 
time. Imperialism strives to substitute the 
cult of consumerism, violence and the right 
of the strong for the values of indigenous 
national culture. 

All this provoke indignation of the peoples 
of the developing countries who are more 
and more resolutely defending their sover 
eignty and national interests. They call for 
establishing such relations with the developed 
countries that would guarantee them freedom 
from the cultural and information diktat of 
the Western countries led by the USA. In 
1976, within the framework of this struggle, 
the Fifth Conference of the Heads of State 
of the Non-Aligned Countries in Colombo set 
up a pool of news agencies of non-aligned 
states, followed first by the establishment of 
the Pan-African News Agency (PANA), the 
Caribbean News Agency (CANA) and then, 
recently, the news agency of the Latin Arne 
rican countries (ALACEI). 

In the struggle of the developing countries 
against “information imperialism” an import 
ant role is assigned to the International Pro 
gramme for the Development of Communica¬ 
tion (IPDC), established by UNESCO's 21st 
General Conference in Belgrade in 1980. The 
draft resolution submitted by Venezuela 
proposed to embark forthwith on the, neces¬ 
sary studies with a view to working out 
the principles for the new world order in the 
field of information and communication. The 
task of coordinating this activity was vest 
ed with the IPDC. 

This May IPDC’s Intergovernmental Coun¬ 
cil held its 5th session at UNESCO’s Pans 
headquarters. The session noted the Program¬ 
me’s growing authority in the world and 
adopted decisions on providing assistance to 
some of the news agencies, including PANA 
and CANA. The US delegation adopted an 
obstructionist stance at the session and justi¬ 
fiably came under scathing criticism by the 
developing countries. 

Information issues occupy a significant 
place in the activities of the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organi¬ 
zation. From its very foundation UNESCO 
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hjs pursued a course aimed against colonia- 
Tism, racism and aggravating tensions in the 
viorld. Its contribution to the struggle for 
pieventing war, for disarmament and inter- 
njtional cooperation is becoming increasingly 
ungible every year. Constituting a majority 
within UNESCO, the developing countries 
jre working actively for the establishment of 
the new international information order pro¬ 
viding for a drastic restructuring of the en¬ 
tire system of international information ex¬ 
change on the basis of equality and mutual 
respect. The adoption by UNESCO’s 20th Ge¬ 
neral Conference in 1978 of the Declaration 
on the fundamental principles concerning the 
contribution of the mass media to strengthen¬ 
ing peace and international understanding, to 
pi emotion of human rights and to countering 
ijcialism, apartheid and incitement to war 
was another major milestone. The Western 
powers, the USA in the first place, put up 
slilT resistance to the Declaration. They found 
[jult with practically all of its provisions, 
like the appeal to use mass media for en¬ 
hancing detente and the condemnation of mi¬ 
litarism, the need to assist the developing 
lountries in the development of their national 
information structures, and the concept of 
media’s and journalists’ responsibility for 
Pinformation spread. The subsequent, 21st ses¬ 
sion of UNESCO’s General Conference ado¬ 
pted a decision on the need to embark on 
elaborating a document on the main prin¬ 


ciples of the new international order in the 
field of information. 

With the coming of the present US Admi¬ 
nistration to the White House, Washington 
sharply stepped up its pressure on UNESCO. 
In 1981 the US Congress adopted a resolu¬ 
tion condemning UNESCO’s decision in the 
field of information. At the latest, 22nd Ses¬ 
sion of the General Conference last October- 
November, the head of the US delegation 
bluntly asserted that UNESCO had become 
“overly politicized” and said the US was op¬ 
posed to the principle of a more balanced 
flow of information proclaimed by UNESCO. 
Moreover, the USA even called in question 
UNESCO’s competence to decide on such mat¬ 
ters despite the fact that this competence has 
been recognized by the United Nations. The 
logical conclusion of this US policy was the 
White House’s decision to quit the UNESCO. 
This base political blackmail has outraged 
broad segments of public at large. 

The process of restructuring the world’s 
information exchange has already begun, and 
it will continue regardless of the wishes of 
its opponents What lies ahead is a long and 
arduous struggle but, with the support of the 
USSR and other socialist countries, the deve¬ 
loping nations are resolved to fight to the 
end against "information imperialism’’, for 
a more just international exchange of infor¬ 
mation. 

A. RESHOV 


Oil in African Economies 


Three and a half decades ago there were 
lurdly any oil deposits on the map of Africa. 
Ill terms of oil experts spoke of the continent 
as “poor” and "lacking any prospects”. Today 
as an oil producer Africa is third (after the 
Middle East and North America) in the non- 
ocialist world. Following a great deal of 
exploration, considerable oil resources were 
discovered in Libya, Algeria, Tunisia, Egypt, 
Nigeria, the Cameroon, Gabon, the People’s 
public of the Congo, Zaire and Angola. Oil 
fiis also been found in Guinea, Ghana, the 
Kory Coast, Togo and Benin, as well as seve- 
fal other countries. According to the West 
Kerman magazine Wirtschaftswoche, nearly 
1)0 per cent of all African countries have 
enough oil to make it worth developing. 

Naturally, the discovery of rich oil depo- 
»ts in different African countries made the 


imperialist monopolies very interested. Hav¬ 
ing plundered Africa’s enslaved peoples for 
ages, they continue to amass huge profits by 
exploiting its material resources, using in¬ 
creasingly subtle methods of exploitation to 
do so. 

Africa’s new politically independent states 
are trying to use theii natural wealth, in¬ 
cluding oil, to their national benefit. They 
refuse to accept the neo-colonialist plunder cf 
their oil and other resources. Concentrating 
on achieving full economic independence and 
social progress, African countries are taking 
firt^er measures to curb the activities of fore¬ 
ign' monopolies, and are pooling efforts to 
establish just and equal international eco¬ 
nomic relations. 

Among the first African countries to under¬ 
take an effective campaign against the oil 
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monopolies was the People’s Democratic 
Republic of Algeria (DPRA), whose state 
company SONATRACH now controls 80 per 
cent of the country’s oil production, 90 per 
cent of its oil refining, and wholly owns its 
gas industry and oil-pipeline transport. It is 
indicative that the Republic’s leadership has 
already posed the task of “creating a sound 
base for the country’s elTective economic de¬ 
velopment in the post-oil period, which is not 
far off”. With this goal in view, since 1980 a 
policy has been outlined to gradually reduce 
oil production so as to preserve as long as 
possible the country’s oil resources. Algeria’s 
new power programme envisages the reduc¬ 
tion of oil consumption while increasing the 
consumption of gas, and widely using nuc¬ 
lear, solar, geothermal and wind energy. 

Likewise, in the People’s Republic of the 
Congo the government, in keeping with the 
country’s national interests, took the decision 
to prohibit the activities and nationalize the 
property of several oil companies, among 
them Shell, Texaco and Mobil. The newly- 
founded state company Hydro-Congo was 
made responsible for the import and distri¬ 
bution of oil products in the country. The 
Congo authorities are particularly interested 
m giving this company a greater rote, and 
have decided to entrust it with the explora¬ 
tion and production of oil and gas which is 
still conducted by foreign companies. 

Highly indicative is Angola’s policy towards 
the oil-extracting industry. Its government 
has laid the groundwork for establishing con¬ 
trol over production and marketing of oil, by 
studying the experience of other African 
countries in establishing their oil industries. 
It has created the state corporation 
SANANGOL, and nationalized the ANGOL 
company, a branch of the Portuguese oil car¬ 
tel SACOR. Having only recently cast off the 
yoke of Portuguese colonial rule, Angola still 
finds it difficult to produce oil independently. 
Therefore the government is combining the 
gradual expansion of SANANGOL’s activities 
with the involvement of other foreign part¬ 
ners. This flexible policy has brought good 
results- oil production, which had fallen off, 
has been increasing, and in 1983 amounted 
to 11 million tons, putting Angola into se¬ 
cond place behind Nigeria in Tropical Africa. 

The progressive socio-economic changes 
that have been underway in Libya since the 
September revolution of 1969 have also in¬ 
volved the oil-extracting industry, a key 
branch of the country’s economy. The acti¬ 
vities of foreign oil companies were limited. 


a national oil corporation (LINOCO) was 
created, and concession agreements were re¬ 
vised. In September 1973 the government ac¬ 
quired majority ownership of all foreign oil 
firms in Libya. LINOCO began to take over 
oil exploration, extraction, refining and mark¬ 
eting through its branches in the country 
and by involvement in mixed companies. 

Concessional forms of cooperation, which 
were previously the most common in Libya, 
began to be replaced by agreements where 
oil was distributed on a share basis, giving 
the state 85 per cent and the operator com¬ 
pany 15 per cent of all mainland oil extract¬ 
ed and 81 and 19 per cent respectively of off¬ 
shore oil. This practice was undertaken with 
regard to companies like Mobil, Esso Stand¬ 
ard and Occidental. 

Several key measures curbing the activities 
of foreign oil companies were introduced by 
Nigeria. The creation in April 1971 of the Na¬ 
tional Oil Corporation (NOC) was highly 
significant, with the object of exploration, 
production marketing and refining, and lay¬ 
ing oil and gas pipelines. NOC has been au¬ 
thorized to appropriate the property of all 
foreign companies, and to sign agreements 
with any companies for the carrying on of 
joint activities. Moreover it has taken charge 
of all the oil fields that had not been leased 
out, and in 1974 acquired majority ownership 
of the branches of the main foreign oil com¬ 
panies in Nigeria, including Shell-British Pe¬ 
troleum which controlled two-thirds of all the 
oil produced in the country. Today NOC owns 
60 per cent of the assets of companies dealing 
with the production and marketing of Nige¬ 
rian oil. 

The rebuff to imperialist expansion in the 
oil industry is gaining momentum Hhrough- 
out the continent. Several countries have 
rejected the services of Western intermediaries 
in oil transportation and marketing, and have 
established control over all the property of 
foreign oil companies. Others are acquirin|^ 
full possession of their mineral wealth by ’ 
increasing pressure on foreign capital. ^ 

Other tendencies have appeared in the poli¬ 
cies of African oil producing countries that 
are very important for countering foreign 
monopolies. This involves the development of 
cooperation and mutual assistance between 
national oil corjtorations. SONATRACH (Al¬ 
geria) and LINOCO (Libya) have taken cer¬ 
tain steps to expand cooperation aimed at 
setting up Joint oil enterprises and normahz-. 
ing shipping. ® 
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Algeria, Libya, Tunisia, and Mauritania 
have signed several bilateral agreements 
which contain provisions stipulating the need 
to establish cooperation between their oil in¬ 
dustries. For instance, the Algerian-Tunisian 
agreement envisages measures to coordinate 
efforts in the joint working of oil and gas 
deposits in El-Borma. 

Substantial assistance to the African coun- 
tiies in developing the oil industry is coming 
irom the Soviet Union. This enables Africa’s 
>il producing countries to develop their na¬ 
tional oil economy and make wider use of 
planning. 

Algeria, for instance, received highly diver¬ 
sified assistance: Soviet experts came up with 
Rooinmendations to increase its oil produc¬ 
tion, and carried out studies that made it 
possible to prognosticate larger oil reserves 
Ilian were estimated before. To consolidate 
sONATRACH, the Soviet Union supplied the 
plant for a comprehensive research laborato¬ 
ry In 1982 it began to assist Algeria in lay¬ 
ing the Alfar-Hassi R’Mel gas pipeline. 

In cooperation with Angola, the accent is 
on helping train national specialists. This is 
particularly urgent, because after the country 
gained independence, all its enterprises were 
abandoned by their former owners and all 
European experts left the country. Seven 
vocational-technical training centres have 
been established whose graduates can also 
work in the oil industry. Considerable aid is 
also being provided to the national oil com¬ 
pany SANANGOL. 


In Ethiopia the Assab oil reMfery^MWxHth 
Soviet assistance has become the national 
pride and a symbol of the country’s indus¬ 
trialization. It manufactures 12 types of pe- 
troproducts which meet world standards. 
Once it has been reconstructed, the refinery’s 
capacities, which ensure most of the country’s 
needs, will increase from 500,000 to 800,000 
tons. Soviet experts are assisting oil and gas 
exploration in Ethiopia. 

The work of Soviet oil workers who are 
conducting drilling operations in the Sarir 
oil field in a desert area of Libya has been 
highly evaluated by Libyan specialists. The 
time this operation has required is about the 
shortest anywhere. 

In Nigeria, Soviet experts are helping local 
oil workers to set up oil derricks. In 1980 the 
906 kilometre-long Warri-lkorodu-Ilorin oil 
pipeline began operating. This is one of the 
biggest and more sophisticated projects re¬ 
cently completed with Soviet assistance in the 
developing countries. The USSR has also 
helped build the Nigerian Oil Institute which 
provides 500 experts a year for the country’s 
oil and gas industries. 

The USSR’s firm and determined aid and 
support has repeatedly foiled attempts by the 
West to dictate its conditions to Africa’s 
young oil-producing countries, making it pos¬ 
sible for them to achieve real economic in¬ 
dependence. 

Y. DOLETOV 


World Antiwar Movement: 
The Netherlands and Belgium 


For Wo reasons, the Netherlands and 
Belgium hold a special place among the 
Vest European powers chosen by the Pen- 
^Tgon and NATO as deployment sites for 
\merican medium-range missiles. First, 
lecause both have vigorous antiwar move- 
; lents and antimissile sentiment of various 
population strata is very strong. Second, 
because bowing to public pressure, their 
l,overnments have not yet given final con¬ 
sent to the deployment of 48 cruise mis¬ 
siles in each, while in the other three 
countries (Great Britain, the FRG and 
Italy) directly affected by the notorious 
NATO dual track decision, the plans are 
already being realized. 


The Netherlands is an especially sore 
point for the American strategists, since the 
movement against NATO’s complementary 
armament has lately acquired unprecedented 
scope. In November 1981, over 400,000 
people took part in an antiwar demonstra¬ 
tion in Amsterdam. In the summer of 1982, 
a huge demonstration in the capital was 
timed for Ronald Reagan’s West European 
tour. The march, which lasted an hour and 
a,half, was sponsored by more than 20 po¬ 
litical parties, peace organizations and other 
movements. It culminated in a mass rally 
which sharply condemned American ^nd 
NATO policies. Another 550,000-slrong rally 
was held in The Hague in November 1983. 
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And according to the press anti-nuclear-mis¬ 
sile groups of officers and servicemen have 
even appeared in the army. 

Antiwar sentiment is widespread among 
the religious community as well. Late last 
March, the Netherlands Council of Churches 
condemned the planned deployment of 
cruise missiles. Embracing eight Protestant 
and the Catholic Churches, this organiza¬ 
tion represents nine million believers (the 
country's total population is 14 min). In 
the letter to parliament and the govern¬ 
ment, it declared that the deployment would 
further destabilize the international situa¬ 
tion and bring closer the end of our planet. 
International relations have been undermi¬ 
ned by the NATO decision on missile dep¬ 
loyment in Europe, and the deployment of 
cruise missiles would endanger East-West 
trust. , 

Taking public sentiment into account, the 
last three Dutch governments postponed a 
final decision on Euroinissiles, However, the 
present government coalition headed by 
Christian Democrat Rudolph Lubbers has 
already taken a number of steps interpreted 
by the public as preparatory The Vuns- 
drecht air base has already been chosen as 
the site for the possible deployment of mis¬ 
siles. Deployment is scheduled for 1986, 
while the construction of shafts for them 
for September 1984 Therefore, parliament 
followed by the government had to adopt 
a final decision not later than the end of 
June 1984. 

However, the issue of US medium-range 
missiles has caused serious cabinet disag¬ 
reements, and may spark the next govern¬ 
ment crisis. According to the local press, 
which published in Fcbruary-March 1984 
the results of the “secret” government- 
sponsored public opinion poll, 63 per cent 
of the population oppose deployment. This 
number includes 80 per cent of the opposi¬ 
tion Labour Party supporters and 51 per 
cent of the ruling Christian Democratic Ap¬ 
peal Party. The results are a clear warning 
to those favouring deployment, since the 
Labour Party, which has the largest parlia¬ 
mentary representation, and other left 
parties are resolutely opposed. 

Against the backdrop of sharp controversy 
around the missiles and the intensifying an¬ 
tiwar movement, the cabinet has resorted 
to manoeuvres to moderate the deployment 
opponents including those among its own 
party. 

Crude pressure on the part of the USA 


and its closest NATO partners towards the 
Netherlands further exacerbates the situation 
of the Dutch government which was parti¬ 
cularly demonstrated at the May 1984 meet¬ 
ings of the NATO military bodies in Brus¬ 
sels and at the recent NATO Council ses¬ 
sion in Washington, where the Dutch repre 
sentatives came under heavy fire. The aim 
there was to wrest the patter’s early consent 
to the planned deployment of all the 48 To 
mahawks. 

Ultimately, on June 1, 1984 the Lubbers 
cabinet passed the missile decision in thi 
context of double pressure—from the people 
opposing the deployment of US missiles on 
the Dutch territory and from the USA and 
other NATO countries. The wording of this 
“compromise” decision was so involved and 
complex that at first it caused embarrass 
ment both in the Netherlands and in NATO 

In the course of a heated debate which 
« 

dragged right into the midnight of June 13 
the Dutch parliament approved the govern 
ment’s decision to postpone the beginning 
of the deployment of the new American 
nuclear missiles in the country. According 
to the government’s plan the deployment 
of 48 Tomahawk cruise missiles in the Ne¬ 
therlands can start not earlier than in 1988 
instead of 1986 as previously envisaged 
And in November 1985 the government has 
to decide whether the Tomahawk missiles 
will be stationed in the country at all, and 
how many of them will be deployed in 
case of a positive decision. 

Serious apprehensions have arisen in 
NATO ruling quarters to the effect that the 
Netherlands’ refusal to comply with tin 
dual-track decision may serve as a. “poor” 
example to other West European countries, 
primarily Belgium which is basically in a 
similar position. 

The government of Belgium signed the 
dual-track decision with the reservation that 
it would decide its position on the question 
on the basis of world developments. This 
cautious position was undoubtedly prompted 
by the sweeping antiwar movement, inter 
party contradictions, and the usually un 
stable character of government coalitions 

The Belgian antiwar movement has rea¬ 
ched unprecedented dimensions embarcing 
practically all social strata; 79 per cent op¬ 
pose Euromissile deployment in their 
country, and 77 per cent are against an 
increase in Europe’s nuclear arsenals. The 
irony of the situation is that Belgium, thel 
home of NATO Headquarters, has always 
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( been considered according to Le Monde, 
NATO’s ‘‘model pupil". 

In December 1979, Brussels was the scene 
01 one of the first antimissile demonstra¬ 
tions, preceding the adoption of the dual- 
[rack decision by several days. In political 
circles the Flemish Socialists were the most 
outspoken. Bitter criticism of the NATO 
(iual-track decision by Karel van Miert, their 
leader, threatened cabinet stability, which, 
jt that time, had Socialists in it. Since the 
I spring of 1980 the antimissile upsurge has 
reached practically all parties. The only 
solid supporters of the deployment are the 
liberal parties, though dissenting voices are 
heard more and more often in their ranks. 
Thus, the young Flemish liberals demanded 
that Minister of Foreign Affairs Leo Tinde- 
mans promote an initiative to break the 
deadlock in the East-West dialogue jointly 
with other smaller NATO countries. 

Brussels was the site of several demon¬ 
strations against the growing war danger 
and the deployment of new missiles in 
Western Europe. The Belgian capital hosted 
international peace conferences and meet¬ 
ings. Mass peace demonstrations were 
staged in the centre of the city and in 
l^Evere, in front of the NATO Headquarters. 

Mass antimissile actions have intensified 
since the summer of 1983, when the secret 
military preparations underway at Florennes 
air base which is to be the site of the 
deployment of American missiles, became 
known to the public. In Florennes, there 
were large protest demonstrations. The city 
council nullified land appropriation for the 
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missile bases and adopted a decree banning 
the shipment and deployment of missiles 
in the region. More than 250 Belgian com¬ 
munes, including Brugge, Ninove, Oostende, 
Gand, Courtrai, Leuven and others decla¬ 
red themselves nuclear-free zones. 

While trying to mollify public opinion 
with official statements to the effect that 
no final decision on deployment has been 
taken, the government has begun prepa¬ 
ratory construction in Florennes: vast tracts 
of land were appropriated and the necessary 
infrastructure is being created. The Belgian 
Defence Minister admitted that US service¬ 
men would shortly arrive to supervise mis¬ 
sile delivery. 

These circumstances have been a catalyst 
for the antimissile campaign in Belgium. 
Late this April, a protest march against the 
deployment of “cruising death” in Belgium 
was initiated by the National Committee of 
Action for Peace and Development and the 
Flemish Committee for Action Against 
Nuclear Weapons—two leading antiwar or¬ 
ganizations. It crossed Belgium southwards: 
from Ghent in the north, through Zottegem, 
Ern, Ronckjer, and Gossli to the Florennes 
base in the south. 

The situation in the Netherlands and Bel¬ 
gium IS a graphic illustration of the fact 
that a powerful peace movement with a 
broad social base can obstruct Pentagon 
and NATO from carrying out their aggres¬ 
sive plans, and is a force to be reckoned 
with by the West European ruling circles 
who usually meekly follow Washington's 
bidding. 


L. ALEXANDROVA 
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KONJTAimN CHERNENm 
ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS OF 
“THE WASHINGTON POSF 


The head of The Washing'ton Post’s Moscow office D Doder asked 
Konstantin Chernenko to answer some questions dealing with Soviet US re 
lations, 1 e, a subject which this request refers to as being of concern 
not only to The Washington Post’s readers but to millions of people thro¬ 
ughout the world 


Given below are the answers by Konstantin Chernenko. 

Question—President Reagan has said that the United States is prepared to 
resume a dialogue with the Soviet Union on a broad range of questions in¬ 
cluding arms control. What is the attitude of the Soviet Union towards Pre¬ 
sident Reagan's expression of readiness for talks? 

Answer—In the past, we have already heard words about the US Administra¬ 
tion's readiness for talks but they have never been supported by real deeds 
which would attest to a genuine desire to reach agreement on a just and 
mutually acceptable basis at least on one of the essential questions of our 
relations, particularly in the field of arms limitation and a reduction of the war 
danger. 

Every time we put forward concrete proposals, they would run into a 
blind wall. Let me give some examples. 

Such was the case last March v/hen we identified a whole set of problems. 
Reaching agreement on them—or at least on some of them—would mean a 
real shift both in Soviet-US relations and in the international situation as a 
whole. But what they did was simply to shirk responding to our proposals. 

Such was the case in June when we proposed reaching agreement on 
preventing the militarization of outer space. This time we were answered 
but with what? An attempt was made to substitute the very subject of nego¬ 
tiations, it was proposed to discuss issues related to nuclear weapons, i. e. 
issues that had previously been discussed at the talks in Geneva which 
were wrecked by the United States itself. At the same time, the United Sta¬ 
tes not only refused to remove the obstacles created by the deployment of 
new US missiles in Western Europe but is going ahead with their deploy¬ 
ment. 

And what about outer space? Instead of preventing an arms race in spa¬ 
ce, we were invited to proceed to working out some rules for such a race, 
and in fact to legalize it. Obviously, we cannot agree to that. Our objective 
is genuinely peaceful outer space and we shall persistently strive for this ob¬ 
jective. 

These are the facts. 

Turning now to President Reagan's statement which you have referred to. 
ff what the President has said about readiness to negotiate is not merely a 
tactical move, I wish to state that the Soviet Union will not be found want¬ 
ing. We havla always been prepared for serious and businesslike negotiations 
and have repeatedly said so. 

We are ready to proceed to negotiations with a view to working out and 
concluding an agreement to prevent the militarization of outer space, includ¬ 
ing complete renunciation of antisatellite systems, with a mutual morato¬ 
rium—to be established from the data of the beginning of the talks—on the 
testing and deployment of space weapons. This is the way we have for- 
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mulafed our proposal from the outset. Now it is for Washington to respond. 

The Soviet proposal that the nuclear powers freeze quantitatively and 
qualitatively all nuclear weapons at their disposal also remains valid. Agree¬ 
ment on that matter would mean mutual cessation of the buildup of all com¬ 
ponents of the existing nuclear arsenals, including delivery vehicles and nuc¬ 
lear warheads. The nuclear arms race would thus be stopped. That would 
radically facilitate further agreements on reductions in and eventual complete 
elimination of such weapons. The White House still has before it our official 
proposal that the Soviet Union and the United States initially agree to free..e 
their nuclear weapons thus setting an example for other nuclear powers. 

There is a real opportunity to finalize the agreement on the complete and 
general prohibition of nuclear-weapon tests. Should there be no such te. s, 
these weapons will not be improved, which will put the brakes on the nuc¬ 
lear arms race. Here, too, the United States could prove in deeds the since¬ 
rity of its declarations in favour of nuclear arms limitation. The United States 
can also-prove it by ratifying the Soviet-American treaties on underground 
nuclear explosions. These treaties were signed as far back as 1974 and 1976. 
Prove it precisely by ratifying them and not by inviting observers, as sug¬ 
gested by the American side, who would merely dispassionately ascertain 
the fact of explosion. 

The Soviet Union has repeatedly called upon Washington to follow our 
example in assuming an obligation not to be the'first to use nuclear wea¬ 
pons. Every time the answer was "No”. Imagine the reverse situation: the 
United States assumes an obligation not to be the first to use nuclear wea¬ 
pons and calls upon us to reciprocate while we say "No", this does not suit 
us and we reserve the right to a first nuclear strike. What would people in 
the United States think of our intentions in that case? There can be no two 
views on that score. 

I have mentioned several most pressing problems related to the cessa¬ 
tion of the arms race and the strengthening of security. There are other im¬ 
portant questions which, I believe, the President is well aware of. All of 
them call for solutions and for making concrete efforts. Unsupported by prac¬ 
tical deeds, words about readiness to negotiate remain mere words. 

I believe the above answers your question. 

Question—A view is widely spread that recently a shift has become 
discernible which could lead to better Soviet-US relations. What do you 
think about this and what is your view of the prospects for these relations 
in the time to come? 

Answer—Indeed, sentiments in favour of a shift for the better in Soviet-US 
relations are widely spread in the world. This, in our view, reflects the gro¬ 
wing understanding of the importance of these relations, particularly in the 
current international situation. 

Unfortunately, so far there has been no ground to speak of such a shift 
in Soviet-US relations as a fact of life. Is it possible? I shall give an unequi¬ 
vocal answer to this question: yes, it is possible. The resolution of the prob¬ 
lems to which I referred earlier would help to bring it about. 

I am convinced that there is no sound alternative at all to a constructive 
development of Soviet-US relations. At the same time we do not overlook 
the fact that we have different social systems and world outlooks. But if the 
responsibility which rests with our two countries is constantly kept in mind, 
if policy is oriented toward peace and not war, these differences not only 
do not exclude the search for mutual understanding. But call for it. 

I have already said in the past and I wish to stress it once again: we 
stand for good relations with the USA and experience shows that they can 
be such. This requires a mutual desire to build relations as equals, to mu- 
lual benefit and for the good of the cause of peace. 



TASS STATEMENT 

It is well known how much effort the US Administration has exerted to 
emasculate and block the process of the limitation and reduction of arma¬ 
ments. It is done in various directions: the USA has given up and refuses to 
resume a whole series of talks which were held In the past and has disrupted 
the Geneva talks on nuclear armaments. 

The USA has openly taken to the path of undermining previously rea¬ 
ched agreements on arms limitation and reduction, including through by¬ 
passing, non-observing and sometimes openly violating such agreements. 
This was seriously underlined in the Soviet Memorandum handed over to 
the US government in late January 1984, which cited concrete facts on this 
matter. 

And still, Washington continues to follow this line which is inadmissible 
in relations between states. At the same time, it continues to resort to un¬ 
seemly methods—namely, to ascribe to the other side Its own misdeeds in 
order to try to camouflage and even justify this kind of conduct. 

Another such attempt is a recently published "report" of the so-called 
Consultative Committee of the US Arms Control and Disarmament Agency, 
which repeats over and over again the trite and long-refuted inventions to 
the effect that it is allegedly the USSR and not the USA which violates in 
some way the commitments it has assumed. 

This is nothing but an open political forgery. Some people in Washing¬ 
ton count in vain on being able to deceive people, and to distort the true 
picture of who lives up to international commitments and who ignores or 
openly violates them. 

Suffice it to turn to the facts. 

Washington's position on the SALT-2 Treaty—the document of excep¬ 
tional importance for the cause of strategic offensive arms limitation and re¬ 
duction—has vividly demonstrated how Washington approaches the obliga¬ 
tions assumed under the agreements signed by the United States. This is 
being demonstrated by practical actions with respect to specific provisions 
of the Treaty as well. This is what they did having begun the stationing of 
new US nuclear missiles in Western Europe, and having started an accele¬ 
rated deployment of long-range sea-based cruise missiles. 

New violations are being directly programmed, including the surpass¬ 
ing of the established limits on the number of MIRVed ballistic missiles and 
the construction of additional silo launchers, which is categorically prohibited 
by both SALT-2 and the earlier Interim Agreement of 1972 (SALT-1). 

There is an increasing number of indications that Washington would like 
to renounce altogether any limitations on strategic offensive armaments, hav¬ 
ing embarked on the road of an unrestrained race in such armaments. 

The Soviet Union did not do nor is it doing anything that would be at va¬ 
riance with accords under SALT-1 and SALT-2, it is faithful to the agreements 
that it signs. But those who violate the agreements should entertain no illu¬ 
sions that they will get away with it. 

For several years now the USA has been working to undermine another 
very importanf Soviet-US agreement, the termless 1972 Treaty on the Limi¬ 
tation of Anti-Ballistic Missile Systems (ABM): the work prohibited by the 
Treaty is underway into the development of mobile ABM radar stations; Mi- 
nuteman-type ICBM's are being tested for ABM purposes; multiple warheads 
for ABM missiles are in development; radar stations are being deployed 
which can serve as a basis for radar ABM support of US territory, etc. 

The programme of creating the so-called large-scale ABM system adop¬ 
ted by the US Administration is absolutely incompatible with the ABM 
Treaty. Washington is perfectly aware of it. However, its reasoning is as fol¬ 
lows: if the ABM Treaty hinders or can hinder in any way the implementa- 
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tion of aggressive designs, part of which consists in the striving to protect 
oneself with an antimissile shield from a retaliatory strike, so much the worse 
for the Treaty. This has been stated point blank by US Defense Secretary 
Caspar Weinberger. 

The encroachment upon the ABM Treaty is directly connected with Wa¬ 
shington's intention to spread the arms race to outer space. Specifically, it 
has already started the development cf multi-purpose attack space systems, 
for instance the ASAT system, which could be used both as antisatellite and 
antimissile weapons. This is the real reason why the USA turns jdown so stub¬ 
bornly the talks proposed by the USSR on the prevention of the militariza¬ 
tion of outer space and does not agree to establish a mutual moratorium on 
the testing and deployment of space weapons. 

The US side should come to realise what a heavy responsibility it takes 
upon itself for the consequences of such actions. This responsibility cannot 
be avoided with the help of references to the alleged violations of the ABM 
Treaty by the Soviet Union which in effect strictly adheres to the Treaty and 
resolutely comes out for a full and unconditional banning of space weapons. 

Resorting to groundless accusations of the alleged violations by the 
Soviet Union of the 1974 and 1976 treaties on underground nuclear explo¬ 
sions, the USA actually seeks to preserve freedom of action for itself in the 
holding of nuclear weapon tests, including those which exceed the set capa¬ 
city level, as it was registered by the Soviet side on more than one occasion. 

Otherwise the USA would have long ratified the above mentioned trea¬ 
ties and would agree to the completion of the working out of an agreement 
on the general and complete prohibition of nuclear weapon tests. However, 
it does not do it. 

No matter how hard all kinds of calumniators are trying, it is a fact that 
the Soviet Union has never used and has never transfered chemical weapons 
to anyone. But it is also a fact that precisely the United States was using 
chemical weapons on a large scale in Indochina with hundreds of thousands 
of Vietnamese and thousands of Americans themselves for that matter falling 
victim to it, and is now supplying such weapons to interventionists in Afgha¬ 
nistan. At the same time the USA in every way obstructs the attainment of 
agreement on the complete prohibition of chemical weapons and elimination 
of their stockpiles. 

It is common knowledge that US actions not only fail to fall within the 
framework of the provisions of the Helsinki Final Act, but also directly con¬ 
tradict it, be it the principles of relations between states or questions of se¬ 
curity and disarmament, or cooperation in the economy, science and tech¬ 
nology, environment and humanitarian fields. It is becoming ever more ob¬ 
vious that the present policy of the USA is a policy hostile to the vital inte¬ 
rests of the European peoples, and there is no concealing it with absurd 
cavils against the Soviet Union on the issue of notification about military 
manoeuvres. 

The facts mentioned above—and their list could be extended—suffice 
to make it clear that at a time when the USSR strictly and unswervingly ob¬ 
serves the treaties and agreements signed, practical actions have been and 
are being taken on the part of the USA aimed at going round and directly 
violating international obligations, and disorganizing normal relations bet¬ 
ween states. It is absolutely obvious that such actions do not match the sta¬ 
tements of US leaders concerning the striving for peace, establishment of 
constructive relations with the Soviet Union and readiness to achieve agree¬ 
ments on issues of arms limitation and reduction. 

Genuine striving for peace, cooperation and productive negotiations 
calls for a corresponding policy—responsible and honest. 

The USSR unswervingly pursues such a policy. The same is expected in 
the Soviet Union from the USA. 


THE UNITED NATIONS 

AND ONGENT PROBLEMS OF TODAY 

Sh. SANAKOYEV 


T he peoples of the world pin on the United Nations their hopes of 
preserving peace on the Earth and removing the threat of nuclear 
war being heightened through the fault of imperialist reaction, peace 
being, in point of fact, the principal aim of this world international 
organization. During its almost 40-year-long history, the United Nations 
has made a tangible contribution to the peaceful evolution of mankind. 
First and foremost, it has helped in creating conditions for a frank and 
highly-principled discussion of the vital problems of war and peace so 
that the masses in all countries might be aware of who is really defend¬ 
ing peace and life on our planet and who is seeking to plunge humanity 
into a nuclear holocaust. In other words, the mission of the United 
Nations is to unite the political will and potentials of the states for the 
purpose of maintaifiing peace and international security. 

This accounts for the great interest displayed everywhere to this 
world forum and to the work of the current 39th Session of the UN 
General Assembly which takes place amidst mounting tensions in the 
international arena and the growing menace of nuclear war. The United 
Nations as a focal point for concerted efforts of states in maintaining and 
strengthening peace must live up to the expectations of the peoples. 

As to the Soviet Union, it has always contributed and will continue 
to contribute to enhancing the role and prestige of the United Nations 
and to developing mutual understanding and confidence among the 
peoples. As has been stressed by Konstantin Chernenko, General Secretary 
of the CPSU Central Committee and Chairman of the Presidium of the 
USSR Supreme Soviet, “the USSR will cooperate in full measure with 
all states which are prepared to help through practical action to lessen 
international tensions and to create an atmosphere of trust in the world. 
In other words, with those who really seek not preparation for war, but 
the strengthening of the foundations of peace We believe that to this 
end full use could be made of all the existing levers, including, of 
course, the United Nations, which was created precisely to preserve and 
strengthen peace.” 


T he reasons* for the serious deterioration of the world situation are 
well known. In glaring contradiction with the political purposes and 
principles of the United Nations, the ruling quarters of the United Stales 
and NATO have in recent years embarked on a course of confrontation 
and of destabilizing the generally favourable international climate of the 
1970s which witnessed the attainment of quite a few bilateral and 
multilateral agreements and accords inaugurating detente. The craving 
of the USA and its allies for military superiority over the USSR and the 
other socialist countries has found its practical reflection in the deploy¬ 
ment of new American first-strike nuclear missiles in Western Europe 
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and in the disruption of the negotiations on the limitation and reduction 
of nuclear armaments The imperialist states are trying to use disarma¬ 
ment talks as a screen for a further escalation of the arms race which 
they intend to spiead to outer space as well, turning it into a spring¬ 
board for war and aggression. It is this militarist course that has been 
the root-cause for the aggravated international tensions and the increased 
risk of nuclear war. No matter how much they wriggle and dodge, the 
ruling quarters of the USA and other NATO countries are directly 
responsible for this to the United Nations and all the peoples. 

Imperialist reaction spares no effort in a bid to lull'world public 
opinion kito a false sense of security and to present matters as if US 
missile deployments in Western Europe have not worsened the interna¬ 
tional situation. Moreover, assertions may be heard in the West that 
allegedly there is no threat of war at all, while all the hullabaloo about 
the danger of nuclear war is the fabrication of Moscow and its “Com¬ 
munist propagandists”. The warmongers are bending over backwards 
trying to camouflage their aggressive ambitions with rhetoric about 
peace and the discourses upon their willingness to negotiate and upon 
the usefullness of an East-West dialogue. All this need not have been 
recalled at all, had it not been for the effect produced by such propaganda 
tricks on a certain part of the international public and on the positions 
held by the leaders of some states. 

Unfortunately, this has made itself felt in the course, of the general 
debate at the Session as well, when a certain number of delegations 
have, in point of fact, willingly or unwillingly slid down to the positions 
of justification of the militarist course of the USA and NATO. Under 
the influence of the US Administration’s peace rhetoric, those representa¬ 
tives have been lulling themselves and others by repeating Western 
propaganda theses which depict the present-day situation in rosy colours, 
with a view to justifying the moves which pose an extreme danger to 
peace and international security, above all the deployment of new US 
missiles in Western Europe. 

In reality, the actual state of affairs in the world is characterized 
by stepped-up confrontation along all directions and by US imperialism 
whipping up the arms race and intensifying material preparations for 
world nuclear war. Those who ignore the above, build their positions on 
illusions and embark on the road of the notorious appeasement are, in 
effect, encouraging the warmongers. 

In this connection, Lenin’s well-known instruction: “We must expdain 
the real situation to the people, show them that war is being hatched in 
the greatest secrecy,” * is acquiring a particular significance. For it is 
no secret that, to many people’s thinking, imperialism would not dare 
to unleash a nuclear war for fear of incurring immediate retaliation and 
that it could not and would not agree to self-destruction. Well, such a 
way of thinking is quite logical but the historical record shows that 
international imperialism and in particular its extremely reactionary top, 
i. e., the military-industrial corporations, far from always give heed to 
the laws of logic and common sense. 

Deriving fabulous profits from the manufacture of deathdealing wea¬ 
pons, the military-industrial complex ignores the disastrous consequences 
of the arms race for mankind. Prominent American publicist Theodore 
White has recently written that Reagan’s policy is exactly what the 
military wish: the Pentagon which employs 3,00^ men and women 
conducts research and hammers out all sorts of plans ranging from the 
invasion of Sicily to star wars. The Pentagon is backed by the gigantic 
so-called military-industrial complex whose policy is to make money at 


' V I Lenin, Collected Works. Vol 33. p 447. 
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all costs. In the meantkne, the industrialists engaged in churning out 
arms never miss the slightest chance of deceiving the Pentagon and 
keep plundering with impunity. 

Herein lies one of the Neatest “secrets” in which wars originate. 
The Soviet Union and the other socialist states have continuously shed 
light on this “secret” both within the United Nations and outside it. 

The statement made by the head of the Soviet delegation, Andrei 
Gromyko, at the current Session as well was marked by an in-depth 
scientific analysis of the present-day world situation, the objectivity of 
assessments and conclusions, and the highly-principled and business¬ 
like approach to the normalization of the international situation and the 
solution of the pressing problems of today. Taking stock of the postwar 
development, the head of the Soviet delegation cited specific examples to 
show how Western countries, ignoring the lofty purposes and principles of 
the Charter of the United Nations, had set out to escalate their military 
preparations by putting together a system of aggressive military blocs, 
with the North Atlantic alliance as its pivot. Those states had sworn 
allegiance to a “policy from a position of strength”, a “policy of 
brinkmanship” and had plunged the world into the cold war which had 
long been poisoning the international atmosphere and hampering the 
normal development of relations among the states and peoples. It is 
through the fault of the selfsame NATO states that the process of positive 
changes which had brought about detente had been disrupted. 

The Soviet delegation stated that “precisely this trend in world 
politics is the source of the situation that characterizes the international 
climate today. The threat of war has grown and the foundations of world 
peace have become more shaky”. The USA and its NATO allies have been 
extending their war preparations to virtually all corners of the planet. 
A palisade of missiles; strategic bombers; armadas of warships plying the 
waters of seas and oceans; hundreds of military bases scattered all over 
the globe; and colos.sal stockpiles of weapons of every type. In other 
words, there is no paucity of examples proving the direct responsibility 
of Washington and its allies for escalating the arms race and increasing 
the risk of a nuclear disaster. 

Talk can be heard in certain quarters about some sort of “balance 
in criticizing the superpowers”. This quite vague and doubtful formula 
implies that criticizing US imperialist policies would allegedly exacerbate 
still further the confrontation in world relations and, consequently, 
certain moderation in this regard should be observed and an “equidistant” 
position should be maintained both from the USA and the USSR. Such 
an interpretation of the matter is, in the very least, a result of serious 
delusions. For an objective analysis of the reasons for the deterioration 
of the international climate and the identification of forces directly respon¬ 
sible for this are an essential condition for checking the forces of war 
and aggression. 

The matter certainly cannot be merely reduced to a choice between 
the USSR and the USA. This is a question of choosing between the 
survival or death of our civilization. So, in this particular case no 
“equidistant” positions can be maintained and no “golden mean” can 
exist for, as Konstantin Chernenko has underlined, “one is either with 
those who are preparing for war, or with those who reject imperialism’s 
adventurous policy, who work for peaceful coexistence, for disarmament”. 

Clarity in this matter is needed not only for the sake of historical 
fairness. Awareness of who bears the blame for pushing mankind to¬ 
wards the nuclear abyss also provides the answer to the question of 
whether or not this calamitous process can be stopped and how this can 
be brought about. 
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In brief, the notorious thesis about the superpowers and their “equal 
responsibility", in fact, leads away from the anti-imperialist struggle 
and from exposing the imperialist policy of brigandage and aggression 
pursued by the USA and NATO, and encourages the militarist course of 
the United States. It is not fortuitous, therefore, that this thesis not only 
meets no objections on the part of the US leaders but, on the contrary, 
the latter fully support it and even promote its wide dissemination 
through various channels. 


I ssues concerning Sovict-American relations occupied a prominent 
place in the political debate. Many delegations expressed their 
concern over the deterioration of these relations and a heightened 
confrontation between the two states. Such concern is quite understan¬ 
dable. For the state of relations between the two leading world powers 
largely influences the political climate in the world at large. They possess 
the largest arsenals of nuclear weapons, which is why the tasks of curb¬ 
ing the arms race and of promoting disarmament are closely bound to 
the positions and goodwill of these states. 

First of all, a few words about the general state of Soviet-American 
relations. By their actions, the ruling quarters of Washington have 
deliberately reduced Soviet-American relations to the. lowest possible 
level by eroding the principles and norms of relations between the two 
states, which had been established during the previous Administrations, 
and turning aside from the attainment of agreements on most important 
problems of world politics, above all on disarmament issues. Today, 
everyone recognizes that over the past four years not only no headway 
has been made in curbing the arms race but, what is more, the United 
States has eroded the entire process of negotiations on nuclear arms, 
obstructed the solution of disarmament issues, and, in fact, blocked the 
roads leading to agreements. 

Prominent American political figures, such as Avcrell Harriman, Clark 
Clifford and Marshall Shulman state that “with insistence and zest, the 
US Administration has taken up the erroneous assumption that Moscow 
has acquired a nuclear advantage, and that huge programs of new 
nuclear weapons are needed not only to overcome our supposed inferio¬ 
rity but also to achieve security through superiority. The prevailing 
judgement has been that our military buildup can compel the Krem^_in to 
accept negotiations on our terms and that if it does not, it will break 
under the strain of trying to keep pace with us. Actually, the effect has 
been just the opposite: the Administration’s military programs have 
stiffened the Kremlin’s determination to match our military efforts 
whatever the cost”. 

It is self-evident that the discourses upon the equal responsibility of 
the USA and the USSR for the arms race and the deterioration of the 
international situation, which have been made at the Session not only by 
the delegations of NATO countries but also, regrettably, some neutral 
and non-aligned states, absolutely run counter to the actual facts and 
are, to put it mildly, far-fetched. It is the United States that has acted 
and continues to act as the instigator of the arms race, both in nuclear 
and conventional weapons, having always been the first to add one twist 
after another to the arms race spiral. This has b^en more than once 
acknowledged both by the bourgeois press and prominent political figures 
in the USA itself. For example. The New York Times recently wrote that 
US monopoly on the atomic bomb was short-lived. The decision to 
proceed with a hydrogen bomb soon led the other side to develop its 
own thermonuclear counterpart. Most recently, the cruise missile 
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programme of the 1970s has spurred the Soviet military to a similar 
effort. One does not have to embrace unilateral disarmament to compre¬ 
hend the futility of this kind of competition. It does not lead to greater 
security. 

In other words, the question of who is the instigator of the nuclear 
arms race is incontestably clear. Moreover, the impression is created that 
the USA seems to flaunt its taking the lead in developing new types of 
weapons. 

Why is it, then, that the positions of the two states, the USSR and 
the USA, are being equated? Why do certain governments seek to ignore 
the objective record of events in the arms race sphere? 

In all likelihood, the main reason is that certain countries try to use 
the “equal responsibility” tenet for pin poses hostile to the Soviet Union, 
seek to calumniate the foreign {lolicy of peace pur.sued by this country 
and to present it in a distorted perspective both to their own population 
and to the international community. 

As to the neutral and non-aligned states which adopt this false concept, 
a decisive role here apparently belongs to economic factors. Having 
become economically dependent upon the USA and other Western states, 
those countries have to manoeuvre and quite frequently even to play into 
Washington’s hand politically, so that they might avail themselves 
of the propitious conditions for developing business contacts. It should 
be borne in mind, however, that such an approach encourages the 
militarist policy of the United States and whips up the arms race rather 
than help restrain it. 

Addressing the plenary meeting of the General Assembly on 
September 24, US President Ronald Reagan spoke a great deal about 
Soviet-American relations and the importance for improving and develop¬ 
ing them in a positive spirit. It was easy for those who were conversant 
with the previous similar statements by the President to see that in this 
case as well the question of Soviet-American relations became subser¬ 
vient to political speculations and some transient gams. 

The thought that kept coming to mind while listening to the statement 
by the head of the White House at the United Nations was that the 
President was trying to make full use even of the rostrum of the General 
Assembly for the purposes of his election campaign. His speech contained 
no constructive proposals, but abounded in rhetoric about peace, in 
demagogic phrases, in particular on the subject of developing Soviet- 
American relations, general appeals for negotiations, and so on. 

Speaking of negotiations, the President said that deterrence was 
necessary but, taken alone, it was not enough. America had restored its 
might and breathed a new life into its alliances and its friendly ties. 
So, America was ready for constructive negotiations with the Soviet 
Union. In other words, the President, in fact, acknowledged that 
Washington had not until now had any intention to negotiate in a 
serious manner although it had spoken in favour of talks for purely 
propaganda purposes. 

Then why do American leaders now expect to be taken at face value? 
Where are guarantees that all their expatiations upon the need for 
Soviet-American talks would not, just as in the past, turn out to be just 
another bluff? 

What really astounds one when listening to similar pronouncements 
by US representatives is not the demagoguery as such. For we have long 
got used to it and make the proper judgments in this respect. What is 
astonishing is the very level of the political thinking of people who bear 
responsibility for the future of the leading capitalist country. Obsessed 
with imperial ambitions, they believe they can easily mislead both the 
American people and the international community with hypocritical 
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statements which contain quite a few contradictory or even mutually 
excluding political Jormulas, at that. It is difficult to believe in the 
sincerity of statesmen who in official pronouncements alternate calls for 
a “crusade” against the “empire of evil” with declarations of their 
readiness to conduct “constructive negotiations” with the USSR. 

The head of the Soviet delegation, Andrei Gromyko, stated with 
absolute responsibility at the Session that no attempt to substitute 
modifications in form for the substance of a policy can be crowned with 
success. “The Soviet Union believes,” he said, “that it is precisely con¬ 
crete deeds rather than verbal assurances that can lead td normalization 
of our relations with the USA. The USSR will not be found wanting. 
Every American, every American family should know that the Soviet 
Union wants peace and only peace with the USA." 

The Soviet Union is convinced that the normalization of Soviet- 
Arnerican relations on the basis of the principles of equality, mutual 
respect and non-interference in the internal affairs of each other, as has 
been stressed at a Meeting of the Political Bureau of the CPSU Central 
Committee, would undoubtedly benefit the peoples of the two countries 
and would favourably influence the situation in the world at large. 
The preparedness of the US Administration to act in this vein will always 
strike a responsive chord with the Soviet side. 


T he Soviet Union by right plays a leading role in the struggle for 
maintaining peace and strengthening international security. The 
Leninist policy of peace has gained an enormous international prestige 
for the USSR upon which all the peoples pin their hopes of safeguarding 
peace and progress on the Earth. This is why the statements by the 
Soviet delegation at the General Assembly sessions are awaited every 
time with much interest both within the United Nations and elsewhere. 
For these statements usually contain large-scale initiatives regarding 
cardinal problems of world politics, the solution of which determines the 
normal development of international relations and the security of the 
peoples. Suffice it to say that the Soviet Union has submitted no less 
than a hundred proposals to the United Nations for its consideration, 
many of which have been approved and have made up the heart of world 
politics. 

It is difficult even merely to enumerate the major of the Soviet ii\itia- 
tives. There are among them proposals which not only have retained 
their relevance but have acquired particular significance at the present 
time, when we are witnessing the aggravation of the dangerous military 
and political face-off. They include, first and foremost, the most radical 
proposals on general and complete disarmament combined with general 
and complete control, on the prohibition for all time of the production 
and use of nuclear weapons and on the destruction of their stockpiles. 
It IS crystally clear that the adoption of these proposals and the realiza¬ 
tion of the respective agreements would have changed in many respects 
the evolution of postwar international relations and, at any rate, would 
have rid humanity of the threat of a nuclear catastrophe. 

Many of the Soviet proposals have laid the groundwork for the 
conclusion of important international agreements and treaties, such as 
those on the non-proliferation of nuclear weapons, “on banning nuclear 
weapons tests in the three environments, on the prohibition of the 
emplacement of weapons of mass destruction on the sea-bed and the 
ocean floor, on the prohibition of bacteriological weapons, and so on. 
It can be said with certainty that no other country has advanced as 
many specific and constructive initiatives for UN consideration as the 





Soviet Union. Certainly, what matters here is not only the quantity of 
proposals but also their thrust and the political course of this country, 
whicf! is marked by a continuous and untiring search for ways and 
means to solidify international peace and to check the forces of war and 
aggression. 

The Soviet Union is convinced that the road leading to the delive¬ 
rance of mankind from the nuclear peril, the improvement of the inter¬ 
national situation and the creation of an atmosphere of trust lies, first 
and foremost, through curbing the arms race, primarily in nuclear 
weapons, and reducing the existing arsenals to immeasurably lower 
levels. 

Almost all the delegations to the Session stressed the importance of 
a dialogue with a view to limiting and reducing nuclear armaments. 
The Soviet Union needs no convincing of the usefulness of such a 
dialogue. This is its policy. The USSR cannot regard as normal the 
situation in which there arc no talks under way on these matters for 
the first time in the past two decades. What is required today, however, 
IS not arguments in favour of negotiations but a readiness to negotiate 
meaningfully, that is to strive for a reduction, rather than a buildup, 
of nuclear arsenals. 

As has been stated by Andrei Gromyko at the 39th Session of the 
General Assembly, “the Soviet Union is in favour of serious talks. Not 
only are we prepared for such talks, we insist on them. Our proposals 
on the limitation and reduction of strategic arms and on the limitation 
of nuclear arms in Europe remain valid. They neither offer advantages 
nor do any harm to either side. The United States must remove the 
obstacles it has put up in the way of the talks”. 

Seeking a way out of the existing situation, the Soviet Union suggests 
that steps should be taken with a view to creating a favourable 
atmosphere, raising the level of confidence among states, and easing 
international tensions The USSR has believed and continues to believe 
that a quantitative and qualitative freeze of nuclear weapon arsenals by 
all states possessing them is an effective measure to this end. This could 
be done in the first place by the USSR and the USA on a bilateral basis 
to set an example for other nuclear-weapon states to follow. 

This proposal has been moved by the USSR and endorsed by the 
United Nations At the current Session, the Soviet delegation has raised 
it in terms of practical realization, which is not only possible but also 
necessary in order to halt the nuclear arms race and, subsequently, to 
proceed to a drastic solution of the problem of their reduction and 
complete elimination 

In his speech at the Session, Polish Foreign Minister Stefan Olszowski 
praised the latest Soviet peace proposals. He said: “We attach supreme 
importance to averting the nuclear threat and to halting and reversing the 
nuclear arms race. This purpose would be served by following up the 
momentous initiative of the General Secretary of the Central Committee 
of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union and Chairman of the 
Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR, Konstantin Chernenko, 
concerning the elaboration of an agreement on norms of behaviour 
among the nuclear Powers and other Soviet proposals currently on the 
table”... 

The Soviet Union has a clear-cut and precise programme of nuclear 
disarmament which embraces most diverse spheres, including the complete 
and general prohibition of nuclear weapon tests, the prevention of the 
deployment of neutron weapons, the establishment of nuclear-free zones, 
the prevention of the militarization of outer space, the non-proliferation 
of nuclear weapons and other important aspects of disarmament. 
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T he question of averting a race in nuclear or other weapons in outer 
space has become particularly urgent. The US ruling quarters are known 
to be openly hatching plans for militarizing outer space with the intention 
of turning it into a staging area for war. Intent on military supremacy, 
they are carrying out programmes of developing space weapons designed 
to destroy targets in outer space and to strike at targets on the Earth 
from outer space Such actions of the USA might make the arms race in 
outer space irreversible, result in a dramatic destabilization of the situa¬ 
tion, and increase the risk of nuclear war. 

In order to ward olf such a turn of events, the Soviet Unidn has proposed 
holding Sovict-Amcrican talks on the prevention of the militarization of 
outer space Yet, such negotiations have never materialized for they have 
been foiled by Washington. The Soviet delegation has once again urged 
the US Administration to realize that the militarization of outer space 
threatens all of mankind, including the American people themselves. 

Striving to contribute in every possible way to averting the militariza¬ 
tion of outer space, the Soviet Union has proposed the inclusion on the 
agenda of the current Session of a crucial and urgent item The Use of 
Outer Space Exclusively for Peaceful Purposes, for the Benefit of Mankind. 
In its respective draft resolution the Soviet Union suggests that the 
General Assembly state that excluding outer space from the sphere of 
the arms race should become a mandatory norm of states’ policy and a 
generally recognized international obligation. To these ends, all countries, 
above all those with major space potentials, should take urgent measures 
to prohibit for all time the use of force in and from outer space against 
the Earth, as well as from the Earth against objects in outer space and 
to ban and eliminate attack space weapons, including space-based anti¬ 
satellite and anti-ballistic missile systems, as well as any land-, air-, or 
sea-based systems designed to destroy objects in outer space. 

The draft provides that appropriate agreements should be negotiated 
on a bilateral and multilateral basis and stipulates that guaranteed pre¬ 
vention of the militarization of outer space will provide an opportunity 
for its peaceful exploration and use in solving major problems of 
economic, social and cultural development, as well as in pooling the 
efforts of the states of the world in this domain, including an eventual 
establishment of a world organization for the use of outer space for the 
benefit of mankind. Thus the Soviet Union proposes that an immediate 
and permanent ban shouJy)e placed on the use of force in and from 
outer space against the as well as from the Earth against objects 

in outer space. 

“It is imperative to soliul^ block the plans to militarize outer space,” 
Bulgarian Foreign Minister Petr Mladenov pointed at the Session. “A gre¬ 
at positive potential in this regard is contained in the new Soviet proposal 
on The Use of Outer Space Exclusively for Peaceful Purposes, for the 
Benefit of Mankind. Its implementation would be a real contribution to 
the cause of bridling the danger of war and provide additional opportuni¬ 
ties for limiting the arms race.” 

The other important Soviet proposal is on the Inadmissibility of the 
Policy of State Terrorism and Any Actions by States Aimed at Undermin¬ 
ing the Socio-Political Systems in Other Sovereign States. 

The rationale behind submitting this issue to the world forum for its 
consideration is that the United States and some of its allies have of late 
sought to legalize the practice of state terrorism in Ititernaional relations 
and have been ever more offen taking actions aimed at eroding the socio¬ 
political systems of other states, going so far as to resort to arms. In the 
meantime, US government spokesmen attempt to justify the legitimacy of 
such actions and to reserve the “right” to grossly interfere in the internal 
affairs of states whose socio-political systems are not to Washington’s 
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liking. This is precisely the purpose of the insane calls for a “crusade” 
or the slogans of the “peace through strength" type. 

On the eve of the UN General Assembly Session and apparently by 
way of “preparations” for it, US Secretary of State George Shultz, 
addressing the veterans of foreign wars in Chicago, cited Dwight 
Eisenhower’s pronouncements that military power serves the cause of 
peace by holding up a shield behind which the patient, constructive work 
for peace can go on. It is quite easy to sec that the words about “streng¬ 
thening peace” have been put therein to show once again that only peace 
built on American terms, on the US military and political hegemony and 
on the basis of state terrorism would suit Washington. 

Hence the policy of wholesale support for the reactionary and terrorist 
regimes in El Salvador, Chile, Guatemala, Israel, and southern Africa. 
Hence the policy of stiri ing up seats of war in those regions of the world 
which are arbitrarily declared “zones of US vital interests”. Hence the 
hostile attitude to the peoples who wish to build their lives in their own 
ways rather than follow American models Classic examples of state 
terrorism are provided by the invasion and occupation of defenceless 
Grenada by US troops as well as the actions of the US and Israeli 
military against the Arab countries, above all against Lebanon. All this, 
naturally, destabilizes the international situation, erodes the foundations 
of the law and order in the world, and seriously poisons the political 
climate on our planet. It goes without saying that such an atmosphere is 
by no means conductive to a dialogue and fruitful negotiations between 
states. 

In its proposal the Soviet Union calls upon the United Nations to 
resolutely condemfi the policy and practice of state-sponsored terrorism 
as a method of dealing with other countries and peoples, to demand that 
all states refrain from any actions aimed at forcibly changing or at 
undermining the socio-political systems of sovereign states, destabilizing 
and overthrowing their legitimate governments, and, in particular, refrain 
from initiating military actions to that end under any pretext whatsoever, 
and cease forthwith such actions already in progress; to urge all states 
to respect and strictly observe the right of the peoples to choose their 
socio-political systems freely and without outside interference and to pur¬ 
sue their political, economic, social, and cultural development indepen¬ 
dently. 

As has been stated by the head of the USSR delegation, adopting the 
Soviet proposal on the inadmissibility of state terrorism would greatly 
contribute to preventing and eliminating international conflicts and 
consolidating moral and political barriers in the way of aggression and 
war. This Soviet initiative was widely approved. In his speech at the 
Session Czechoslovak Foreign Minister Bohuslav Chnoupek stated: “We 
fully support the new, truly relevant Soviet proposal that the UN reso¬ 
lutely condemn the policy and practice of state-sponsored terrorism, which 
is in glaring contradiction to the fundamental norms of international law 
formalized in the Charter of the United Nations.” 


T he political debate at the 39th Session of the UN General Assembly 
which has been going on for about a month, has drawn to its end. 
The delegations of almost all member states of the United Nations whose 
membership has grown to 159 following the admission of the new country 
Brunei Darussalam have participated in the debate. 

Despite diferences in views and world outlook, a general note of alarm 
for the future of peace on the Earth has once again sounded in the 
statements by the heads of state or government or diplomatic officials. 
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The statements have raised most diverse issues, but the questions of war 
and peace, of curbing the arms race, especially in nuclear weapons, and 
of removing the threat of nuclear disaster have been in the focus of atten¬ 
tion of an overwhelming majority of delegations and the world forum as 
a whole. The comparison of the views expressed by the representatives 
of various countries warrants the conclusion that all sorts of “diplomatic" 
tricks, cheap demagoguery and empty rhetoric which the USA and many 
of its NATO allies have tried to employ this time as well, have failed to 
sidetrack the United Nations from the discussion of vital, key problems 
of international relations and world politics. • 

At this Session as well, the Soviet Union has consistently spoken in 
favour of focusing attention on the most crucial issues of today. The 
Soviet delegation has resolutely exposed the genuine aggressive designs 
of the imperialist states, especially, the ruling guarters of the United 
States, which arc trying to veil their militarist policy with demagogy 
and pious posturing about dialogue and negotiations. However, as 
Konstantin Chernenko pointed out in a Washington Post interview, the 
USSR has in the past, too, heard words about the American Administra¬ 
tion’s readiness for talks, “but they have never been supported by real 
deeds which would attest to a genuine desire to reach agreement on a 
just and mutually acceptable basis at least on one essential question of 
our relations, particularly in the field of arms limitation and a reduction 
of the war danger”. 

The Soviet state has once again shown an example of making a stand 
for peace on the Earth in the pivotal periods of the world development 
and of the resolute and uncompromising fight against the forces of war 
and aggression, for averting a global nuclear catastrophe, and for human 
rights, first and foremost, the right to life. 


New York-MuuQW 



MONGOLIA: 

IN PURSUIT OF PEACE 

AND INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION 

(60th Anniversary of the Third MPRP Congress 
and of the Mongolian People's Republic) 

I. ROGACHEV 


A new name appeared on the world political map in the heart of the 
Asian continent 60 years aqo the Mongolian People’s Republic. This 
event crowned a major phase in the efforts of the Mongolian people over 
the three preceding years to enact radical reforms in the political and 
socio-economic life of their country. 

Under the positive impact of the Great October Revolution in Russia, 
the Mongolian arats led by the People’s Revolutionary Party had broughl 
to a successful end their anti-imperialist, antifeudal revolution in 1921 
and had expelled from their country the troops of the Chinese militarists 
which occupied it and gangs of the Russian White Guards. The real po¬ 
litical power had passed into the hands of the representatives of the wor¬ 
king people. 

From the very outset the Mongolian People’s Revolutionary Party and 
its core of true revolutionaries led by D. Sukhe-Bator, a recognized po¬ 
pular arat leader, had l)ecn guided by the ideas of Marxism-Leninism. 
Their aim was to create conditions for further progress towards socia¬ 
lism. However, it took a certain amount of time, in the complex situation 
conditioned by the country’s backwardness and also the participation of 
politically diverse forces, and in the course of the fierce struggle with the 
feudal-theocratic reaction and the capitalist elements taking root, and the 
painstaking work among the masses, to prepare conditions which would 
ensure support on the part of the overwhelming majority of the peasan¬ 
try for the policy-making documents of the Party and the popular state 
aimed at progress along the socialist path. 

In 1924 the Third Congress of the Mongolian People’s Revolutionary 
Party declared Mongolia’s non-capitalist way of development from feu¬ 
dalism to socialism as its guideline. The Mongolian revolutionaries based 
their strategies on Lenin’s thesis on the possibility in the new conditions 
for the former underdeveloped countries to proceed, with the assistance 
of the first victorious socialist state, directly to socialism, bypassing the 
capitalist stage of development. Soon after, Mongolia’s People’s Great 
Hural proclaimed the country a people’s republic. On November 26, 1984 
the Mongolian^people and their friends abroad celebrated the 60th anni¬ 
versary of these milestones. ... ,. . . t-, 

Led by its Marxist-Leninist vanguard—the Mongolian People s Revo- 
lutionary Party and comprehensively assisted by the Soviet Union, Mon- 
golia has coped with many difficulties and successfully solved problems 
connected with transition to socialism through non-capitalist develop¬ 
ment. By the late 1950s socialist production relations had gained solid 
ground all over the country. Mongolia has entered the final stage of 
building a socialist society. Mongolia’s experience of non-capitalist de- 
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velopincnt has become part and parcel of the theory and practice of the 
world communist movement. It has acquired an international dimension 
and is of continued interest to many developing countries of Asia and 
Africa. 

At the turn of the century Mongolia was one of the most backward 
countries on the Asian continent. For the past decades it has scored im- 
pres^ivc achievements in the development of its productive forces and 
culture. 

Mongolia is a relia!)le friend and ally of the Soviet Union. Socialism 
had come to exist in our two countries a quarter of a century before a 
number of other countries were swept by a wave of socialist revolutions. 
The fraternal friendship and cooperation between the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union and the Mongolian People’s Revolutionary Party, bet¬ 
ween the Soviet Union and Monogolia are based on the identity of their 
aims and loyalty to communist ideals. The basic principle of our coopera¬ 
tion has always been proletarian internationalism. The Sovict-Mongolian 
relations are international relations of a new, socialist type unpreceden¬ 
ted in world practice. Hundreds of thousands of Soviet citizens helped 
their Mongolian brothers and sisters to create a new^ life at different sta¬ 
ges of Mongolia’s growth; they took part in implementing the new Mon¬ 
golia’s economic and cultural programmes and in defending the country’s 
sovereignty and revolutionary gains with arms 4n hand. No wonder spe¬ 
cial warmth and cordiality arc a feature of the relations between our 
two peoples. 


M ongolia’s foreign policy, its substance and aims are determined by 
the country’s social system. From the very outset its aspiration has 
been to ensure peaceful external conditions for the growth and consolida¬ 
tion of the popular democratic system and economic and cultural deve¬ 
lopment, businesslike and mutually profitable cooperation with fhe neigh¬ 
bouring and other nations, and revolutionary solidarity with the libera¬ 
tion movements. These ideas permeated the first foreign policy acts of 
the Mongolian People’s Republic. 

In September 1921 the government of Mongolia addressed a declara¬ 
tion to all countries of the world proclaiming the Mongolian people’s 
attainment of freedom and independence. The Mongolian government dec¬ 
lared its intention to establish amicable relations with all nations. The 
declaration pointed out that Soviet Russia had repudiated alt pri^leges 
contained in its prerevolutionary treaties with Mongolia, and expressed 
the hope that other governments would follow this Just and humane ex¬ 
ample. 

Colonial ambitions and class enmity, however, prevented Western 
governments from officially recognizing Mongolia’s sovereignty. It took 
more than two decades to break the ice. Over this period Mongolia wor¬ 
ked hard to develop all-around cooperation with the Soviet Union, mak¬ 
ing every effort to establish peace in the Far East and to remove the 
threat to its independence on the part of Kuomintang China and impe¬ 
rialist Japan. 

The first breach in Mongolia’s diplomatic blockade was made by the 
Crimea Conference of the heads of government of the Soviet Union, the 
USA and Great Britain in 1945. As the result of Saviet efforts two major 
Western powers (the USA and Great Britain) recognized de facto Mon¬ 
golia’s sovereignty, followed by China’s recognition in 1946 and the estab- 
Ikshment of diplomatic relations between these countries. 

The radical changes in the world political situation after the Second 
World War, namely, the transition of a number of European and Asian 
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)untrics to the socialist road of development, the beginning of the pro¬ 
cess of the peoples’ liberation from the colonial yoke and the gaining of 
independence by them made a basis for the further consolidation of Mon¬ 
golia’s foreign policy positions. Diplomatic relations had been established 
with the socialist countries and many developing nations. 

A milestone in Mongolia’s ellorls to be an equal member of the world 
community was its admission to the United Nations in 1961 following a 
15-year vigorous campaign of support on the part ol the Soviet Union 
and other socialist countries as well as progressive developing nations. 
In the context of the cold war waged by the USA and its imperialist al¬ 
lies, it was a grim struggle w'hicli required a good deal of strenuous 
efforts from the Soviet Union and socialist Mongolia’s friends. 

Admission to the UN acceleidled the diplomatic recognition of Mon¬ 
golia by other world nations and opened to it other international organi¬ 
zations within the UN system. Many Western and developing countries 
liave established diplomatic relations witli Mongolia. 

Foreign policy prolilems are a constant coiieein of the Central Com¬ 
mittee of the MPRP and the Republic’s government. Mongolia’s activi¬ 
ties on the world stage are gaining momentum with every passing year. 
Its contribution to the common cause of the socialist nations’ struggle 
for social progress, peace and international security never ceases to 
glow. 

The major guideline of Mongolia’s foreign policy is to strengthen the 
alliance, friendship and all-around cooperation with the Soviet Union and 
other socialist countries, and to work for the consolidation of the inter¬ 
national positions of world socialism. "Mongolia’s supreme duty and the 
uppermost condition for its all-around prosperity and stronger indeiien- 
dence,’’ runs its Constitution, “is continuous concern for greater unity 
and cohesion of the socialist countries based on the principles of Marx¬ 
ism-Leninism”. 

In I9C2 Mongolia became the first non-European socialist member 
country of the Council for Mutual Economic Assistance (CMEA). It was 
thus actively drawn into the process of international socialist economic 
integration. Mongolia’s participation in multilateral cooperation within 
the CMEA framework gives it added opportunities for more rapid deve¬ 
lopment of its economic potential and successful building of the material 
and technical base of socialism. 

Mongolia lakes an active part in drafting and carrying out coordina¬ 
ted socialist community international policies. It feels that united and 
coordinated efforts of the fraternal nations constitute a major condition 
for reliable defence of the socialist gains against the encroachments of 
imperialist and reactionary forces, and for the maintenance of world 
peace and security. 

Another important aspect of Mongolia’s foreign policy is to estab¬ 
lish and strengthen friendly relations with young independent countries,, 
to support the struggle of peoples for national and social liberation, to 
oppose every form of racial discrimination, national oppression, and eco¬ 
nomic exploitation by international imperialism, and to advocate the 
complete elimination of colonialism in all its forms and manifestations. 
Mongolia renders comprehensive political support and whatever mate¬ 
rial aid it can muster to the peoples fighting for their national liberation, 
against the imperialist aggression. 

On the initiative of the Mongolian delegation, the 38th Session of the 
UN General Assembly earried a resolution on national experience in effe¬ 
cting radical socio-economic reforms for social progress. The resolution 
reaffirms the right of each nation to choose independently its own socio¬ 
economic system. The urgency of this point raised in the resolution can¬ 
not be overestimated today, when the present US Administration has 
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started a crusade against socialism as a social system arrogating to it¬ 
self the right to impose its will on other nations; it does not even stop 
short of armed interference to discontinue their progress towards the cho¬ 
sen objective if it disagrees with its imperialist likings. 

Representatives of Mongolia raised the following questions for dis¬ 
cussion in the UN Economic and Social Commission for Asia and the 
Pacific (ESCAP); the role of the public sector in the economic develop¬ 
ment of developing countries, and the role of national skilled manpower 
in the social and economic development of developing countries. The dis¬ 
cussion aroused keen interest in the world community aftd was undoub¬ 
tedly useful for the developing nations. 

Mongolia’s active part in raising problems related to the present-day 
progress and the prospects of the developing countries places it among 
the foremost fighters for ending colonialism in all its forms and mani¬ 
festations and providing conditions enabling the developing countries to 
achieve .social progress and genuine independence. 

The struggle for peace and security is central in Mongolia’s foreign 
policy activities. The Central Committee of the MPRP and the govern¬ 
ment of Mongolia consider that all countries, big and small as well, 
must contribute to the practical .solution of vital international problems, 
which is indicative of Mongolia’s active stance in matters relating to the 
struggle to prevent the threat of a new world War that, given modern 
weapons, spells destruction for human civilization. 

Mongolia fully approves of and supports the constructive proposals of 
the Soviet Union and other socialist nations aimed at preserving world 
peace, and is doing its utmost to put them into effect. The government 
and the people of Mongolia fully endorsed and resolutely backed up the 
Plague Declaration (1983) of the Warsaw Treaty member countries and 
the Joint Communique of the Party and state leaders of these countries 
of June 28, 1983 signed in Moscow, as well as the other peaceful initi- 
tives of the WTO countries. The Mongolian government had the follow¬ 
ing to say on the meeting of the Warsaw Treaty countries’ Party and 
slate leaders in Moscow: “The People’s Republic of Mongolia as an in¬ 
tegral part of the socialist community will help in every possible way to 
implement the fraternal socialist countries’ initiatives aimed at preven¬ 
ting a nuclear war, stopping the arms race and achieving disarmament, 
at the defence of international security and peace, national independence 
and social progress”. 

In their turn all Mongolia’s initiatives to improve the international 
climate have been fully and actively supported by the Soviet Union and 
other socialist countries. 

Mongolia struggles vigorously for heightening the role and effective¬ 
ness of the United Nations and its agencies as tools for maintaining 
peace and security and developing international cooperation. 

In 1984 Mongolia stepped out with an important initiative in the Uni¬ 
ted Nations. Its proposal to put on the agenda of the 39th Session of the 
I N General Assembly an item entitled The Right of Nations to Peace 
was circulated as an official document of the General Assembly. The aim 
of the proposal is to legalize in such an important document as a resolu¬ 
tion of the General Assembly the right of peoples to defend international 
peace and establish thereby a political and legal basis for the struggle of 
peoples to safeguard world peace. The Mongolia-sponsored draft declara¬ 
tion of the UN General Assembly on the right of nafions to peace empha¬ 
sizes that it is a basic duty of every state to protect and help exercise 
this right; to achieve this, state policies, particularly those of nuclear 
countries, must be directed at removing the nuclear threat and the nuc¬ 
lear powers must be guided in th^'ir relations by certain agreed-upon 
norms of conduct to prevent a nuclear war. 
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A special concern of the CC MPRP and government of Mongolia is 
to improve the political situation in Asia. Mongolia has always been a 
consistent champion of the idea of turning Asia into a continent of peace 
and goodneighbourly relations and has been actively working towards 
this goal. 

Asia and the Pacific area have been having an increasingly telling 
effect on the world political situation in recent years. This vast and most 
densely populated area of the world has been in the focus of attention of 
the imperialist circles pursuing a policy of global confrontation with so¬ 
cialism. Washington has declared it a “zone of vital interests” of the 
USA and has been building up its military presence here. Today the USA 
stations in the region its strike armed force abroad second only to its 
military contingent in Western Europe. The grouping is being equipped 
with the latest nuclear weapons delivery systems. 

The US Administration encourages in every possible way the mili¬ 
tarist ambitions of Tokyo, it is building up armed forces of the South 
Korean reactionary regime seeking at the same time to knock together 
an aggressive Washington-Tokyo-Seoul alliance and to involve US par¬ 
tners from ANZUS in the Pentagon’s strategic plans. Plans are being 
hatched up for a “Pacific community” after the image of NATO, incorpo¬ 
rating in it, apart from the allies, the ASEAN countries. 

The US ruling circles and their allies have turned Asia into a hot¬ 
bed of international tension full of serious political implications that 
may lead to a world nuclear conflagration. To the adventuristic course 
at whipping up tension in Asia to the extreme, the Soviet Union, Mongo¬ 
lia and other socialist countries are counterposing a constructive policy 
aimed at shifting the international situation in this region towards de¬ 
tente and the establishment of good-neighbourliness and cooperation 
among the Asian countries. 

Mongolia has been doing much along these lines. It has supported the 
initiatives of the Soviet Union and other socialist countries for a better 
international climate in the region, specifically, the Soviet proposals on 
confidence-building measures in the Far East and on the limitation of 
military naval activities and armaments in sea areas adjacent to Asia, as 
well as the well-known proposals of the Indochinese countries, the KPDR 
and Afghanistan on detente and normalization in the areas adjacent to 
them. 

Mongolia’s initiative to elaborate and conclude a convention on mu¬ 
tual non-aggression and no-use-of-forcc in relations between Asian and 
Pacific countries advanced by the 18th MPRP Congress in 1981 hit the 
headlines all over the world. It provides for all countries wishing to be 
a party to the convention to take part in its drafting. With this aim in 
view, it is suggested to convene a conference of Asian and Pacific coun- 
tiies, also to attended by permanent members of the UN Security 
Council to give more effect to the international guarantees of the future 
convention. Tentatively, the following underlying principles of the con¬ 
vention are proposed for discussion: mutual respect for independence, 
sovereignty and territorial integrity; inviolability of borders; equality; 
non-interference in each other’s internal affairs; non-use of force or threat 
of force; settlement of disputes solely through peaceful means; and deve¬ 
lopment of mutually profitable cooperation. 

In the present international situation it will take plenty of time and 
effort to translate this initiative into reality. However, the only alterna¬ 
tive to the growing tension in the region is to renounce the use of for¬ 
ce and to establish goodneighbourly relations between Asian coun¬ 
tries. 

Mongolia attaches great significance to the growing mass antiwar 
movement in Asian and Pacific countries. The Republic’s public organi- 
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Zcitions make every effort to extend their contacts with relevant organi¬ 
zations in other countries of the Asian continent. In 1983 Ulan-Bator 
hosted a regional conference of Asian and Pacific countries for peace and 
security sponsored by the World Peace Council and the Mongolian Peace 
Committee. It was attended by representatives from over 30 countries 
and 9 international organizations. The conference praised Mongolia’s 
efforts for consolidating Asian peace and security. 

* * * 

ff ' 

Mongolia’s international positions are consolidating from year to 
year It continues to increase its contribution to the common foreign po¬ 
licy aims of the socialist community countries which are most humani¬ 
ty uri and lofty—to provide their peoples and the human race as a who¬ 
le a chance to live without social and national oppression, without Wars 
and threats of total destruction, in goodncighbourlincss and mutually 
beneficial cooperation. 


SOVIET-SPANISH RELATIONS IN EVOLUTION 


Y. VLADIMIROV 


N ot all that much time has passed since diplomatic relations were esta- 
hlished between the Soviet Union and Spain on February 9, 1977, es¬ 
pecially if one takes into account the long period when normal relations 
were broken off in the years of the Franco regime. 

Even a cursory review of the developments over the past seven years 
will show that the growth of tics between the two countries has been in¬ 
tensive and dynamic in several areas. These ties have been developing 
along untrodden paths, among many difficulties and problems demanding 
novel solutions. Besides, there is inadequate knowledge of each other; 
and the international situation in the initial period of the evolution of 
Soviet-Spanish relations in the early 1980s become dangerously tense 
after the reactionaries in the USA launched an open offensive on detente. 

It is important to note here that the Soviet people have a special at¬ 
titude to Spain due to many factois, considering, above all, the high 
feelings of internationalist friendship towards the Spanish people which 
grew strong in the years of their heroic struggle against fascism. And 
today, too, the Soviet people follow closely the democratization of poli¬ 
tical life in Spain, wishing the Spaniards success on this path. Conver¬ 
sely, the great interest of the Spanish public in the USSR and their sym¬ 
pathies with it could not be blotted out by many years of anti-Soviet in¬ 
doctrination. 

However, there are of course forces in Spain holding opposite views, 
looking back on the days of the reactionary past. In other words, there 
is hardly anyone in Spain today who is indifferent to what is going on 
in Soviet-Spanish relations. But which sentiments do prevail? 

Greeting Spanish King Juan Carlos 1 recently in the Kremlin, Kon¬ 
stantin Chernenko, General Secretary of the CPSU Central Committee, 
Chairman of the Presidium of the USSR Supreme Soviet said: “There ha¬ 
ve been hard times in the history of relations between our countries. But 
there have been bright pages in it, too. Fortunately the latter, as a rule, 
leave the deepest imprint in the memory of nations”. ■ Precisely this ap¬ 
proach points to proper direction of Soviet-Spanish relations. 

Relations between countries are normally determined by the way their 
political ties are shaped and by the level and content of inter-state con¬ 
tacts between them. So, in this context, how have the Soviet-Spanish re¬ 
lations been evolving? 

The very fact that diplomatic relations were established between the 
USSR and Spain seven years ago was a notable event in the political 
life of Europe: The first Soviet visit by a Spanish representative in 1979 
was noteworthy as well. The Spanish government, then headed by Adol¬ 
fo Suarez, sought ways of breaking out of the international isolation to 
which the country had been doomed by the Franco regime. A revival of 
relations with the Soviet Union was viewed in Madrid as a major fea¬ 
ture of that course. 

The policy of detente was predominant in international affairs at that 
time and Spain was searching for ways of being a part of that polity. 
Spanish di plomacy worked hard to have Madrid chosen as the venue of 
' Pravda, May II, 1984. 
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the next meeting of delegates from 35 states which had participated in 
the Helsinki Conie/eiice on Security and Cooperation in Europe, and it 
succeeded in its efforts. 

However, another tendency, too, existed in Spain. The reactionaries 
at home, together with the enemies of detente abroad, were opposed to 
the country’s joining constructive international dialogue and attempted 
to prevent the improvement of its relations with the USSR. The contra¬ 
dictions of the situation came out at the first congress of the Union of 
the Democratic Centre, the ruling party at the time, held in October 
1978. The Congress lavoured the promotion of Spain’s I'elations with the 
USSR and other socialist countries and expressed gratitude to the So¬ 
viet Union for backing the idea of Madrid being the venue of the meeting 
of the slates participants in the European cooperation process. But at 
tlic same time the congress gave the go-ahead to Spain’s joining NATO, 
Ihougli with the reservation that the question was not a pressing one. 

Before his visit to the Soviet Union in January 1979, Spanish Mini¬ 
ster of Foreign Affairs Marcelino Oreja Aguirre declared: “Despite the 
echoes of the past, we may state that today there exist favourable condi¬ 
tions for the further development of cooperation between the USSR and 
Spain.” In Moscow the Spanish minister had talks with Andrei Gromyko, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs of the USSR, and was received by Alexei 
Kosygin, Chairman of the USSR Council of Ministers. The purpose of 
those meetings was to have a fuller and more precise picture of Spain’s 
position and its intentions in the international arena, while the Soviet 
side sought to give Spain a correct idea of the USSR’s foreign policy. 

The joint communique on the outcome of the visit outlined a number 
of areas of Sovict-Spanish cooperation. Both countries stated their wish 
to contribute to the success of the Madrid Meeting of states participants 
in the European Conference. They spoke for the promotion of detente in 
Europe and for the ultimate elimination of the threat of a conflict with 
the use of nuclear or conventional arms, for lessening military confron¬ 
tation in the world by reducing arms and going over to practical measu¬ 
res of disarmament, nuclear disarmament above all, without harming the 
security of any state. The sides spoke for the speediest possible consum¬ 
mation of the international talks on general and complete prohibition of 
nuclear weapons tests and on banning the development of new types and 
systems of mass destruction weapons. 

The Soviet Union and Spain stressed the importance of signing an 
international eonvention on strengthening security safeguards for^. non¬ 
nuclear states, and the earliest possible establishment of a just and las¬ 
ting peace in the Middle East, and reaffirmed their support for the le¬ 
gitimate struggle being waged by the peoples of southern Africa for 
liberation from foreign domination and colonialism. 

Both countries recognized as useful the practice of regular contacts 
and consultations between the ministers of foreign affairs on bilateral 
and international issues. The sides also signed in Moscow an Agreement 
on Cultural and Scientific Cooperation and an Agreement on Scientific 
and Technological Cooperation; besides, the USSR State Committee on 
Science and Technology and the National Institute of Industry of Spain 
signed an agreement on economic, scientific and technological coopera¬ 
tion. 

The Soviet-Spanish talks in Moscow evoked a broad response in the 
world press and facilitated the shaping of a new” image of Spain as 
a country with a dynamic foreign policy, seeking to expand the range of 
its international contacts. The progressive and democratic quarters in 
Spain itself received the talks positively, viewing them as a striving for 
ail independent orientation and for bolstering the country’s international 
prestige. 
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In the autumn of 1979 Andrei Gromyko paid a return visit lo Madrid. 
::)j)anish Minister of Foreign Affairs Marcuiirio O. Aguirre described that 
visit as "proof of the mutual desire of the governments of both coun¬ 
tries to speed up the development of Spanish-boviet relations”, at the sa¬ 
me time, he noted that Spain had entered negotiations on joining the 
l.EC. In this connection he said; “hurope remains a single whole for 
Spain, but the barriers put up by liistor> as a result of dillerent ideolo¬ 
gies and socio-economic models cannot and should not hide the existing 
coiriinunity of interests among all .states of our continent”. 

If both countries continue to work to expand relations and contacts 
between them, the Soviet side noted, then the prospects tor Soviet-Spanisb 
relations can be looked upon with conlidencc. 

Meanwhile the international situation was becoming increasingly alar 
ruing. The world was now faced with a threat of continued escalation ol 
the arms race, also directly in Europe. Therefore during his Madrid visit 
the USSR Minister of Foreign Affairs drew Spain’s attention to the fact 
that the territories of a number of West European NATO states were to 
be strewn with new medium-range nuclear missiles. The policy of the 
Soviet Union and the Soviet peace proposals, he stressed, could make it 
possible not only to avert an arms race escalation in Europe but to re¬ 
verse this tendency. 

Though Spain was not involved in these plans and Madrid officially 
announced that after the removal of nuclear arms from the US base in 
Rota, Spain became free from nuclear weapons, the dangerous schemes 
associated with NATO’s notorious “double-track decision” could not but 
alfect the interests of all European states. This is why during the visit 
the Soviet side stressed the need for talks to prevent an unlavourable 
course of events. 

The foreign ministers of the USSR and Spain stated with satisfaction 
that progress had been achieved in various areas of bilateral relations. 
Hie Programme for Cultural and Scientific Cooperation Between the 
USSR and Spain for 1980-81 and the Protocol on Cooperation between 
the State Hermitage Museum in Eeiiiiigrad and the Prado Miuseuiii in 
the Spanish cajiital were signed in Madrid. 

A commentary carried in the influential Madrid newspaper El Pais 
said that “promotion of relations with the Soviet Union is in the inte¬ 
rests of Spain, irrespective of its political, economic and social structu¬ 
re”. Having admitted that certain difficulties for Spain were presented 
bv the situation at home and abroad, the paper favoured the expansion of 
a Spanish-Soviet dialogue. “The visit by Andrei Gromyko,” it wrote, “is 
a good stage in this process which is worth continuing”. But this view 
was not shared by all in Spain. The turn for the better in the relations 
with the USSR w-as not to the liking of the forces of reaction. However, 
everything considered, the conclusions made by El Pais reflected the sen¬ 
timents of the overwhelming majority of Spaniards. 

As was noted at the 26th Congress of the CPSU in February 1981, 
the Soviet Union’s relations with Spain, “after a break of 40 years... ha¬ 
ve entered a normal course”. 


W hen the aggressive imperialist circles set out to build up tensions 
in the early 1980s, the consequences of that trend could not but afTecl 
Spain, its domestic and foreign policies. Speaking in the context of the 
plans to step up the arms race, the US President (a presidential nominee 
at that time) declared in July 1980 that “Spain should be invited to jo n 
NATO”.* 

* El Pals, July 20, 1980. 
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With the coming to power of the right-of-centre cabinet of Leopoldo 
Calvo Sotelo in February 1982, Spain’s foreign policy changed drastical¬ 
ly. The ruling circles bent over backwards to make the country NATO 
member. Spam’s political and commercial relations with the Soviet Union 
and other socialist countries “cooled” and stagnated, which fact was no¬ 
ted by the local press.^ 

By the autumn of 1981 the plans of joining NATO began to be reali¬ 
zed. The USSR expressed its attitude to these plans in September 1981. 
It was for the Spaniards, of course, to decide whether their country 
should or should not join some or other alliance, but the Soviet Union 
deemed it necessary to express its view on the matter, whose significan¬ 
ce and consequences exceeded national limits, affected the interests of 
peace, security and cooperation in Europe and outside it, and concerned 
the plans identified with the policy of building up tensions. 

Having embarked on the slippery and dangerous path of including 
the country in the NATO military alliance, the Spanish leaders brooked 
no delay in confronting the people with a fait accompli. On May 30, 1982, 
having completed the formalities involved in the entry into NATO, the 
Spanish government began negotiations on the terms of the country’s 
membership in the military organization of the alliance. In a commenta¬ 
ry published on that occasion, the Soviet newspaper Pravda said. “After 
the well-known internal changes, Spain received the opportunity to pur¬ 
sue an independent foreign policy directed towards safeguarding peace, 
which would actually enhance its international prestige. Today these 
opportunities are being upended.”^ 

Spanish public opinion split over the attitude to relations with NATO. 
Large sections of the Spanish population regarded the country’s entry 
into NATO as a historical mistake The progressive forces—the Commu¬ 
nist Party of Spain, the Spanish Socialist Workers’ Party (PSOE) — 
launched a vigorous campaign against it. The right-of-centre government, 
whose domestic and foreign policies ran counter to the interests of the 
Spanish people, lost prestige in the country and was compelled to announ¬ 
ce early elections to the Cortes. 

The election programme of the Socialist Workers’ Party provided for 
piogressive reforms. It paid much attention to foreign policy whose aim, 
it said, was to enhance Spain’s role in the world community. Admitting 
importance of finding ways to consolidate peace, detente, achieving di¬ 
sarmament, in keeping with the decisions of the European Conference in 
Helsinki, the PSOE demanded the preservation of the nuclear-free gtatus 
of Spanish territory and reaffirmed its commitment to the anti-bloc poli¬ 
cy and the intention of a future PSOE government to ensure greater 
autonomy for Spain in the international arena with its gradual withdra¬ 
wal from military participation in NATO. The PSOE programme said 
that the talks on integrating the country with the NATO military organi¬ 
zation (the previous government had no time to complete the talks) 
would immediately be suspended and the Party would fulfil its promise 
to hold a referendum in which the Spanish people themselves would 
decide whether the country should be in NATO or not.® 

Having won a landslide victory at the elections on October 28, 1982, 
the PSOE, won the majority in both chambers of the Cortes. The newly- 
formed Socialist government headed by Felipe Gonzalez instantly beca¬ 
me active in the foreign-policy area. Spain’s entry into NATO was suspen¬ 
ded and so the country was not bound by NATO’s"* “double-track deci¬ 
sion”. Spain’s line at the Madrid Meeting of states participants in the 

3 El Pais, Dec 12, 1982 

* Pravda, June 2, 1982 

“ See "Par el cambio" Programa Electoral Partido Socialisla Obrero Espanot, Mad¬ 
rid. 1982 
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Helsinki Conference took a positive turn. At the start of the next stage 
of the meeting in February 1983 Spanish Foreign Minister Fernando Mo- 
ifin said it was important that the meeting should be a success, especial¬ 
ly in the present international situation, complex as it was, and declared 
that Spain as the host country was prepared to help search for compro¬ 
mise agreements.® Later that statement was backed up by practical deeds. 

Drawing on the experience of Soviet-Spanish relations, with due regard 
for their political and legal principles underlying the bilateral meetings 
and talks of 1979, the USSR and Spain undertook to develop them fur¬ 
ther. Of great significance was, in particular, the official Soviet visit by 
Spanish Minister of Foreign Affairs Fernando Moran late in May and 
early in June 1983. That Soviet-Spanish meeting was held at a time when 
international tensions were building up, which made it most timely and 
significant that the sides agreed that the primary task of all states was 
to eliminate the threat of war and prevent a new round of the nuclear 
arms race. 

Having said that the Soviet Union regarded its relations with Spain 
to be “generally good”, the USSR Minister of Foreign Affairs noted the 
Soviet Union favoured their promotion in the economy, science and tech¬ 
nology, as well as in politics. It would be good if Spain threw in its 
influence on the scales of peace, he observed. 

The Spanish guest, for his part, said that his country was going 
through a moment of truth in its history and it wanted to build a democ¬ 
ratic society. Therefore it shared the principles of peaceful coexistence 
and sought detente and cooperation with all countries. Believing that 
all situations arising in the world could not be identified with confronta¬ 
tion between blocs, Spain, he said, was against imposing from without 
any views and concepts on other nations, be it in Latin America, Asia or 
Africa. Fernando Moran also spoke for deepening relations between the 
L'SSR and Spain, with the positions of both countries mutually respected. 

The fact that the Spanish minister expressed gratitude to the Soviet 
people who had given refuge to Spanish citizens during the civil war in 
Spain evoked a broad favourable response in the USSR. 

In Moscow the sides signed a Programme of Cultural and Scientific 
Cooperation between the USSR and Spain for 1984-1985 and a Maritime 
Agreement between the governments of both countries. At his farewell 
press conference Fernando Moran said Spain and the Soviet Union could, 
despite the difference in their social systems, do a great deal to maintain 
international security and safeguard world peace. 

The two foreign ministers met again in September 1983 during the vi¬ 
sit of Andrei Gromyko to Madrid at the closure of the Madrid meeting. 
They spoke for promoting the process started in Helsinki strictly in 
keeping with the principles and provisions of the Helsinki Final Act, 
which would meet the interests of all the states that took part in the 
^European Conference on Security and Cooperation, thereby helping to 
improve international relations. They stated that the understandings 
reached in Madrid, specifically the holding in a constructive spirit of a 
Conference on Confidence- and Security-Building Measures and Disar¬ 
mament in Europe, should serve this goal.^ 


I n mid-January 1984 the Soviet Union was visited by a delegation of 
I the Foreign Affairs Commission of the Spanish General Cortes’ Con¬ 
gress of Deputies led by M. A. Martinez. Receiving the Spanish parli- 

• Aefividades, textds y documentos de la politica exterior espanola, No. 26, Feb. 1983, 
Miuisterio de asunfos exteriores, Oficina de informacion diplomatica, Madrid, pp. 119-124. 
^ Pravda, Sept 9, 1983. 
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.•iiicMitdrians., Boris Ponomarev, Chairman of the Foreign Affairs Com- 
iiiussion of the Soviet ol Nationalities of the USSR Supreme Soviet, 
t \presscd his belief that the area for cooperation between the USSR and 
Spam was fairly large. This pertains above all to the struggle for pea¬ 
ce, for the cessation of the increasingly perilous arms race, staving off 
the nuclear war threat and eliminating the seats of military danger. 

Dining the exchange of views on the main issues of the international 
situation, Martinez said Spain wished to continue the process of safe¬ 
guarding Buropean security and cooperation, of which the Madrid Mee¬ 
ting was .in important phase In foreign policy, he said, Spain was gui¬ 
ded by the goals of protecting national interests and common interests 
of pe.ice, disarmameiit, removing military blocs and promoting coopera¬ 
tion. Having denounced the US interference in Grenada, he declared 
bpain’s support for the striving of the peoples in Central and South 
America for democracy and for ending social injustice there. 

We,.said Martinez, do not think that a military or any other threat 
to Sp.iiii conies from the Soviet Union. Spain is not an enemy of the 
I SSR The Spanish side also expressed the wish that the level of rela¬ 
tions with the Soviet Union be enhanced, in particular along parliament- 
.11 y lines, despite the fact that both sides have different approaches to 
some questions. 

The USSR was also visited by Special Minister in the Prime Minist¬ 
er’s Chancellery Javier Moscoso who was received by Vitaly Vorotnikov, 
Member of the Political Bureau of the CPSU Central Committee and 
(Ji.iirman of the Council of Ministers of the Russian Federation. 

Andrei Gromyko and Fernando Moran met for an exchange of views 
.igaiii m January 1984 at the opening of the Conference on Confidencc- 
and Security-Building Measures and Disarmament in Europe in Stock¬ 
holm. Since the Soviet Union and Spain set much store by this confe¬ 
rence, they spoke for reaching undcrslanding which would really help 
restore trust between states and consolidate the foundations of Europe¬ 
an security. The sides discussed the situation in the Middle East and in 
Central America and spoke for a settlement of outstanding problems 
through negotiation. 

A major event at the present stage of Sovict-Spanish relations was 
the official visit to the Soviet Union by the head of the Spanish state— 
King Juan Carlos I. During the visit, which took place on May 10 to 
)6, 1984, Konstantin Chernenko and the head of the Spanish state held 
a meeting. There were also talks between the ministers of foreign, affa¬ 
irs of the USSR and Spain. 

In all the years of relations between the Soviet Union and Spain 
and, further back in the past, between Russia and Spain, said Konstan¬ 
tin Chernenko in a Kremlin speech, this was the first time the head of 
the Spanish state visited this country. During this meeting the well-wish¬ 
ing reciprocal attitude of the Soviet and Spanish peoples and their 
mutual respect and sympathies were clearly displayed. Though both co¬ 
untries are at the opposite ends of Europe and belong to different socio¬ 
political systems, this cannot prevent them from cooperating for mutual 
benefit, on principles of respect for sovereignty and non-interference in 
each other’s affairs, he declared. 

The Soviet loader stressed the USSR’s preparedness for cooperation 
with all who wished to help reduce tensions and eliminate the threat of 
uar. “We should like to see today’s Spain an active participant in these 
efforts,” he said. 

Konstantin Chernenko assessed posititvely Spain’s contribution to 
the Madrid Meeting of 35 states participants in the European Conferen¬ 
ce and its intention to play a constructive role in the international arena 
and to facilitate the elimination of the seats of tension in various parts 
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of the world. He said the Soviet Union was prepared for “both the con¬ 
tinued development of good, mutually benefitial relations with Spain in 
various areas and cooperation with it in the international arena for the 
benefit of peace and the security of the peoples”. 

In his reply the head of the Spanish state said both sides should doub¬ 
le their efforts “so that the rhythm of relations” between the USSR and 
Spain might become more “intensive”, and that the “content of relations” 
between them should become "more varied”, for “this would be in our 
mutual interests”. The signs of international tensions, especially in 
Hurope, the King said, bad induced him to accept with still greater in¬ 
terest the invitation to visit the Soviet Union, for at present no effort 
to improve the international situation should be spared. Having contri¬ 
buted to the work of the Madrid Meeting, said Juan Carlos I, Spain 
“will act in this spirit in future, too, in order to promote detente, becau¬ 
se one of the most immutable goals of Spanish foreign policy is to ma¬ 
intain a fruitful dialogue among all nations”. 

Thus, during the official Soviet visit by the King of Spain both sides 
displayed an interest in promoting detente and providing peaceliil con¬ 
ditions for the life and work of both peoples. Having discussed the out¬ 
come of the Soviet-Spanish talks, the Political Bureau of the CPSIJ 
(A'otral Committee noted that the visit by the head of the Spanish state 
to the Soviet Union would facilitate better understanding and develop¬ 
ment of relations between the two countries for the benefit of peaei', de 
tente and the relaxation of international tensions. ® 

The trip of the Spanish King to the USSR evoked numerou.s com 
inents in the mass media in Spain and elsewhere. The Spanish press 
emphasized the great role of the visit for consolidating a deniocr.itie 
order in Spain, and saw it as “confirmation of the country’s independeni 
course in international politics”. ^ 

Soon after the King’s visit a new move was made to expand rela¬ 
tions between the two countries along parliamentary lines; the USSR 
was visited by a delegation of the Senate of the Spanish General Cor¬ 
tes. On that occasion President of the Senate Jose Federico dc Carvajal 
picsented Konstantin Chernenko with the Gold Medal o'" the Senate of 
the Spanish General Cortes. 


I n the relations between the USSR and Spain much prominence is gi- 
I ven to economic exchange. Trade between them was resumed before 
diplomatic relations were restored, which had been facilitated by the 
1972 Trade Agreement. After 1977, Soviet-Spanish trade and economic 
ties were growing parallel with the increasing pace and level of poli¬ 
tical contacts. In 1977 trade between the two countries amounted to 
$227,500,000, whereas in 1983 it shot up to $549,400,000. 

In the infrastructure of Soviet-Spanish economic cooperation a no¬ 
table role is played by the mixed Soviet-Spanish associations, primarily 
by the SOVISPAN, which services Soviet fishing vessels in the Canary 
Islands; Intramar, wh»ch assists the ships of the Soviet merchant marine 
calling at Spanish ports; Soquimes and Maderas rusas. 

Each year has seen the expansion of cooperation between the USSR 
Chamber of Commerce and Industry and the Supreme Council of Official 
Chambers of Commerce, Industry and Navigation of Spain. Ever more 
Spanish firms and individual businessmen take part in the Soviet-Span¬ 
ish and Spanish-Soviet committees to assist trade between the two co¬ 
untries set up within the framework of the above-mentioned chambers. 

* Pravda, May 18, 1984. 

® Diario 16, May 10, 1984. 
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In 1984 the Soviet Union participated for the third time in the Barcelona 
International Fair, and this time the Soviet exposition was especially 
large. The USSR took part also in the first International Aerospace Show 
in Barcelona. 

The long term Agreement on Economic and Industrial Cooperation 
signed on February 24, 1984 is designed to make trade relations bet¬ 
ween the USSR and Spain still more stable and lasting, and to further 
improve the structure of Soviet-Spanish trade. Priority is to be given 
to modern forms of cooperation —designing and construetion of new in¬ 
dustrial enterprises, joint manufacture of some types o-f machines and 
equipment, expansion of mutual deliveries of industrial equipment and 
construction materials, the purchase and sale of licences, patents and 
designs and cooperation in the construction of industrial projects in third 
countries. 

Soviet-Spanish scientific exchanges developing on the basis of inter¬ 
governmental and inter-departmental agreements are becoming ever 
more constructive. Bilateral mixed commissions hold sessions every 
year. Another interesting form of cooperation between the two countries 
is symposia of Soviet and Spanish historians held on a jointly arran¬ 
ged agenda every two years. 

The expansion of Soviet-Spanish cultural relations reflects the tradi¬ 
tional interest of the peoples of both countries, in the cultural heritage 
and modern achievements in this sphere. The exchange of exhibitions of 
art masterpieces from the collections of the Prado and Hermitage mu¬ 
seums in 1980-1981 evoked great public interest in both countries. 

A monument to Alexander Pushkin, a gift of the Moscow City So¬ 
viet to the people of Madrid, has been erected in one of the finest parks 
of the Spanish capital, and a statue of Miguel de Cervantes, a recent 
gift of the municipal council of Madrid, in the Moscow Park of Friend¬ 
ship Among Nations. The famous Kirov Opera and Ballet Theatre from 
Leningrad and other theatres which performed in Spain are well remem¬ 
bered by Spanish audiences. The Soviet spectators have always warmly 
received Spanish performers. Good contacts have been maintained bet¬ 
ween the two capitals—Moscow and Madrid 

The Spain-USSR association headed by the outstanding biologist 
Cordon has been functioning since 1979 and developing contacts with 
the USSR-Spain Friendship Society headed by Y. A. Ovchinnikov, Vice- 
President of the USSR Academy of Sciences. 

The programme of cultural and scientific cooperation for 1984-1985 
envisages assistance in the study and spreading of the Russian language 
in Spain, exchange of museum exhibitions, expansion of cooperation in 
book publishing, copyright protection, and so on. 

Spain is going through a crucial period of its history. The Spaniards 
strive for progressive reforms in various areas of social and political 
activity. A struggle is going on over the attitude to NATO and over the 
new Spanish foreign policy as a whole, including the development of re¬ 
lations with the Soviet Union. 

As for the USSR’s attitude to the development of its relations with 
Spain, it is certain that the less they are affected by the ups and downs 
in the international situation, the more they will meet the interests of 
the peoples of both countries and the more favourable their effect on 
strengthening security in Europe and elsewhere in the world will be. 


SOME TRENDS IN PRC POLICY 


I. A L E X E Y E V, 
f. NIKOLA Y E V 


T he many centuries of world history have produced thousands of 
leaders and scholars with fine words which have never been translated 
into life. You, Lenin, are an exception. You have not only spoken and ta¬ 
ught. you have put your words into reality. You have created a new co¬ 
untry. You have shown the road for joint struggle.” ' These prophetic 
words of Sun Yat-sen, an outstanding Chinese democrat and revolutiona¬ 
ry, were often recalled by the Chinese Communists and other progressives 
when the people’s revolution in their country was drawing to a successful 
close. On October 1,1949, the People’s Republic of China was proclaimed 
This was 35 years ago. The path traversed by the Chmese state and 
its people during that period has been an arduous and tortuous one. As 
an old Chinese proverb says, “You should not forget the past as a lesson 
for the future”. And it is n.sefnl to recall in this connection how the 
people’s power wa.s established and developed in its early days. 


O ctober 1949 ushered in a ncwhistorical period in China. The general 
programme of the People’s Political Consultative Conference of Chin.i, 
which laid the foundation of a united front in that country, proclaimed 
the PRC to be “a state of new democracy”. The tasks the programme si.t 
before the people’s government did not go beyond the framework ol a 
bourgeois-democratic revolution. But their consistent implementation by 
the state where power belonged to the working people created conditions 
for China’s embarking on a socialist road. Significantly, Article 11 of 
the General Programme envisaged unity with all the peace-loving and 
freedom-loving states, notably the Soviet Union, and proclaimed that 
China belonged to the camp of peace and democracy. 

It was thanks to the support from the socialist camp that the young 
Republic in effect avoided international isolation and was not directly 
invaded by foreign states. World imperialism’s attempts to organize an 
economic blockade of the PRC suffered a fiasco. On October 2, 1949, the 
Soviet Union became the first country to establish diplomatic relations 
with China. 

What were the main features of the first decade in the development 
of the People’s* Republic of China? It will go down in the history books 
as a period when the Chinese people—thanks to their dedicated work and 
to substantial political, material and military assistance from the Soviet 
Union and the other socialist countries—scored remarkable triumphs in 
the building of a new China. Among their accomplishments were the 
completion of bourgeois-democratic transformations and rehabilitation of 
the national economy, land reform, socialist change in the town and coun- 

• Sun Yat-sen, “Slaletnent on Lenin’s Death", Soviet-Chinese Relations, 1917-1957, 
Collection of Documents, Moscow, 1959, p 79 (m Russian). 
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' ‘■ule, industrialization, introduction of planned economy, the launching 

i massive cultm-al canifaign, and improvements in education. Inter- 
' ‘ii <n illy, People’s (Jiina put an end to its humiliating dependence on 
. [unalist countries and i stablished relations of friendship and coopera¬ 
tion with the socialist coimines. It joined them in the struggle for peace 
■iiid international security and came out resolutely in support of the 
national liberation and revolutionary movement. February 14, 1950 saw 
the signing of the Soviet-Chincse Treaty of Friendship, Alliance and Mu¬ 
tual Assistance which guaranteed the PRC’s security from external ag¬ 
gression. Before long the effectiveness of the Treaty wa^ manifested dur¬ 
ing the USA’s aggressive war in Korea, a war which the American mili¬ 
tary tried to spread to China’s territory. The Treaty reliably shielded 
China Irom that danger. 

What was behind the rapid advances in creating the material and 
technical basis of socialism in China during 1950s? Undoubtedly these 
advances were the fruit of the heroic efforts of the working class, the 
working peasantry, progressive intelligentsia and the millions of Com¬ 
munists in China. But such a vast and backward country as China was 
ccitainly in dire need of outside help. And such help—diverse and with 
no strings attached—was rendered by the Soviet Union and the other 
socialist countries. (This must be stressed because beginning in the 1960s 
then was a persistent tendency in China to ignore or to belittle the 
significance of assistance of the fraternal countries). 

Here are a few facts. Between 1950 and 1960 the Soviet Union gran¬ 
ted China over 24,000 sets of technical documentation, including 1,400 
(k'sigris of major enterprises. A total of 256 major industrial enterprises, 
viiksliops and other projects were built in China with Soviet assistance. 
In 1%0 these accounted for 30 per cent of China’s cast iron, about 40 
ptr cci't of steel, over 50 per cent of rolled metal, 25 per cent of alumini- 
iiiii to per cent of trucks, more than 90 per cent of tractors, 55 per cent 
(u ^team and hydraulic turbines, 25 per cent of electricity. Soviet scien- 
tir’< ,ind technological assistance to the PRC in the field of nuclear 
pi.'sics was also very significant. The first experimental nuclear reactor 
and c\cIotroii were built in China with Soviet assistance. All told, the 
I’J.jO 1959 period saw the signing of more than 170 documents involving 
the development of trade, economic, scientific and technological ties 
I'll ween the two countries. “The Chinese people will never forget this 
1' itenial assistance of the Soviet Union,” said Zhou Enlai. 

In addition, during the first five-year period the PRC received ^more 
th. n 100 complete sets of factory equipment from the European socialist 
coimtiics The GDR, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Romania and 
Bulgaria helped China to design and build 68 industrial enterprises. 

riie Eighth Congress of the CPC (September 1956) occupied a special 
plate m the history of the People’s Republic of China. It approved the 
gtneral line for the building of socialism, for turning China into a de- 
volt ped country with modern industry and agriculture, advanced science 
•irid culture. And the Congress proclaimed as the main foreign policy 
task the strengthening of fraternal friendship with the Soviet Union and 
the other socialist countries, the development of friendly relations with 
Asian and African states and the promotion of proletarian internationalist 
solidarity. The Congress came out against the imperialist policy of 
using armed force and threats in international affairs. The guidelines for 
the Second Five-Year Plan of the PRC adopted af that Congress were 
tailored to the country’s real potential, its financial, labour and natural 
resources. 

Unfortunately, all the main decisions of the Eighth CPC Congress 
started to be revised shortly thereafter. In the late 1950s the CPC leader¬ 
ship charted a special course in foreign and domestic policy which was 
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a departure from Marxism-Leninism and profoundly contradicted the prin¬ 
ciples of proletarian internationalism and the basic laws of the building 
of socialist society. Thus, in the economic field the programme of the 
Great Leap Forward was proclaimed in 1958. In total disregard of the 
main economic laws and the domestic potential and resources, Peking 
decided to catch up with and overtake the advanced capitalist countries 
m the main economic indicators within five years. And subsequently the 
time was cut to 2-3 years. ^ Chinese propaganda at the time heralded the 
Great Leap Forward as a fundamentally new “discovery” in Marxism- 
Leninism that had a universal character. By 1961 adventurism in econo¬ 
mic policy had brought China’s economy to the brink of catastrophe. Ac¬ 
cording to Japanese and American economics experts, China’s gross na¬ 
tional product in 1964 dropped 15 per cent as against the 1958 figure. 
Great damage had also been done to China’s economy as a whole by the 
creation of “people’s communes” which upset the emerging economic 
patterns and impeded economic cooperation between dilTerent regions. 

The Great Leap Forward and “people’s communes” campaign meant 
adventurism in home policy and rejection of Lenin’s dictum concerning 
the tasks of economic construction “We need to remember that in this 
field a different rate and different conditions of work obtain, that here 
victory will be more difficult. Here we cannot achieve our aims as quickly 
as we were able to in the political and military fields. Here we cannot 
proceed by leaps and bounds, and the periods involved are different— 
they are reckoned in decades.” ® 


B eginning in the early 1960s the Chinese leaders steered their country 
towards a rift with world socialism, hostility to the Soviet Union and 
the entire socialist community. That line supplanted internationalism 
with nationalism, departed from scientific socialism and ignored the 
general regularities of building socialism. Peking proclaimed struggle 
on two fronts—against American imperialism and “modern revisionism” 
(which was the Chinese term for the socialist states at the time). 

The Chinese leaders proclaimed themselves to be “the most con¬ 
sistent fighters against imperialism” and launched ungrounded attacks on 
the policy of peaceful coexistence as allegedly aimed at collusion with 
imperialists and obstructing the revolutionary struggle of the peoples. 
They lectured the socialist states on how to wage the struggle against 
imperialism on the “spear point against sword edge” principle, how not 
to be “soft”, etc, etc. In fact all this “leftist” phrase-mongering was but 
a cover for curtailment of relations with the socialist countries and for 
reorientation of China’s foreign policy towards the imperialist countries. 
The process began with trade and economic ties. While in 1959 almost 
70 per cent of China’s foreign trade was with the USSR and the other 
socialist states, ten years later, their share dropped to 20 per cent; the 
volume of economic cooperation between the two countries went down 
by more than IjOO times in 1965 as against the 1959 figure. Sino-Soviet 
relations were sharply aggravated with the beginning of the “cultural 
revolution” in China. The ill-starred Eleventh Plenary Meeting of the 
CPC Central Committee (August 1966) inaugurated a course of all-out 
hostility towards the Soviet Union and it was after that Plenary Meeting 
that the Chinese press launched its slogan; “The Soviet Union is our 
deadly enemy”. A campaign of ungrounded territorial claims on the USSR 
Was mounted. These actions culminated in Chinese provocations on the 
border between the two countries in the course of which Chinese troops 

* See Hung Chi. No. 1, 1959. 

* V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 33, p. 161. 
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twice invaded Soviet territory in the area of Damansky Island on the 
Ussuri River in March 1969. 

The “cultural revolution” swept the whole of China and all its spheres 
of life like an epidemic. The people who initiated it established a military- 
bureaucratic dictatorship. Democratic institutions, the result of prolonged 
revolutionary struggle, had been eliminated, the PRC’s Constitution was 
trampled upon, the constitutional bodies of power were disbanded and 
the highest legislative organ of the state, the National People’s Congress, 
was inactive for more than 10 years and the State Council operated 
without a constitutional mandate. It will be recalled that at the Tenth 
Congress of the CPC (1973) an attempt was made to justify this adventur¬ 
ism and it was declared that “cultural revolution”-type campaigns had 
to be conducted every 7-8 years. (Today that decade is described in 
China as the period of “a most cruel feudal-fascist dictatorship”. Policy 
instructions admit that the “cultural revolution” was an error of China’s 
leaders and was not revolution or social progress and that its theoretical 
basis was wrong totally). 

The 1970s saw a further shift to the right in the Chinese leadership’s 
foreign policy and assessment of the alignment of forces in the world. 

The course for rapprochement with the Western powers and grow¬ 
ing hostility to the Soviet Union and the entire 'socialist community was 
reaffirmed by the Ninth (1969), Tenth (1973) and Eleventh (1977) Con¬ 
gresses of the CPC. Significantly, the Tenth and Eleventh Congresses 
made no mention of the struggle against imperialism at all. 

Since 1971 direct contacts have been maintained with the White 
House. US Presidents (Nixon, Ford and most recently Reagan), Secre¬ 
taries of State, Defence Secretaries, and other top Washington officials 
became regular visitors to Peking The doctrine of "struggle against the 
hegemony of the two superpowers”, whereby all the countries, regardless 
of their socio-political system, had to struggle against the United States 
and the Soviet Union, became a hindrance to the development of China’s 
ties and cooperation with American imperialism. The doctrine of the 
“broadest united front against the USSR” was brought to the foreground 
instead, under which American imperialism could also be included in 
such a front. 

Following Mao Zedong’s death (September 9, 1976), the Chinese 
leadership transformed the “theory of the three worlds” * into an overt 
programme of military and political collusion with imperialism, (^f the 
two “common enemies of the peoples of the world” it singled out the 
Soviet Union and went on to argue that the two “superpowers” could 
not be put on the same footing. The gist of the argument was that the 
USSR was “more dangerous” as a potential source of war. Speaking at 
the Eleventh Congress of the CPC, Hua Guofeng, Chairman of the 
CPC Central Committee, said that the Sino-American relations “can go 
on improving”. As regards the USSR, Hua Guofeng declared that the 
Chinese leadership would continue to wage a resolute, “spear-point-aga- 
inst-sword-edge” struggle again.st the Soviet policy.® 

The past 25 years reveal two lines in Soviet-Chinese relations: one 
of them, proclaimed at the 24th, 25th and 26th Congresses of the CPSU 
and the Plenary Meetings of the CPSU Central Committee has been 
aimed at normalizing interstate relations with China on a principled 
basis, at restoring genuine good-neighbourly relations between the two 
countries, which would meet the basic long-term interests of the Soviet 

* In February 1974 Mao Zedong said that the USA and the USSR belonged to the 
“first world”, the intermediate forces—Japan, Europe and Canada—belonged to the “se¬ 
cond world", while Asia, Africa and Latin America formed the “third world" (see Ren- 
nun Ribao, Feb 22, 1974). 

‘ Renmin Ribao, Aug. 23, 1977. 
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and Chinese peoples, the interests of world socialism and of intesified 
struggle against imperialism. The other line has been the line of the 
Chinese leadership, and it has passed through several stages when 
various policy guidelines inimical to the Soviet Union were charted. 
Owing to a series of internal and international factors, this line has in 
recent years been adjusted in an obvious attempt to lend it some 
flexibility. Thus, for example, it was proclaimed that serious differences 
on fundamental questions need not be an obstacle to normalization of 
Soviet-Chinese relations. However, Peking now believes that there can 
be no serious improvement of relations with the USSR unless the So¬ 
viet Union removes “three big obstacles”. 

The Soviet Union has invariably proceeded on the basis that there are 
no objective causes for alienation between the peoples of the USSR and 
China, let alone hostility and confrontation between them. Together with 
the other socialist countries, the USSR worked towards the restoration 
of the legitimate representation of the PRC at the United Nations, over 
opposition from the USA and its allies, until the PRC delegation was 
given its proper seat in that international organization in October 1971. 
Since 1949 the Soviet Union has consistently upheld the rights of the 
People’s Republic of China with respect to Taiwan. It is important to 
note that the Soviet Union does not have—and never did have—any cla¬ 
ims on China, either territorial, economic or of any other kind, and has 
never put forward any preconditions for normalizing Soviet-Chinese rela¬ 
tions. To stop the worsening of Soviet-Chinese relations and to steer 
them towards good-neighbourliness and peaceful coexistence it has re¬ 
peatedly advanced concrete and constructive proposals. The USSR, for 
example, proposed a special interstate conirnitinent by the sides not to 
attack each other with any weapons, including nuclear weapons (1969 
and 1970), a treaty on the non-use of force (1971), a non-aggression 
treaty (1973) and has stressed its readiness to continue talks on border 
issues. The Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR has proposed 
to the Standing Committee of the National People’s Congress to draw 
up a joint statement of the USSR and the PRC on the principles of re¬ 
lations between the two countries (1978). The Soviet Union 
has more than once spoken in favour of political dialogue, resumption 
of cooperation in various fields and an end to polemics. 

As for the Chinese side it has over the last quarter century either 
rejected or ignored the Soviet peace initiatives. In April 1979 Peking 
announced its decision not to extend the Soviet-Chinese Treaty of Friend¬ 
ship, Alliance and Mutual Assistance. This brings to mind the statements 
of Mao Zedong who, assessing the prospects for the Chinese revolution, 
said: “If not an alliance with Russia, if not an alliance with socialist 
states, then definitely alliance with the imperialists.” On another occasion 
he noted that “the Chinese take either the side of imperialism or of so¬ 
cialism and here can be no exceptions. It is impossible to seat between 
two stools; and there is no third way”. The facts show that the Chinese 
leadership has chosen in favour of the West, in favour of imperialism. 

The negativism of the Chinese leaders’ stand, which has taken various 
forms at different stages is evident from the following fact. In the 1970s 
(to be more precise, from the end of 1960), the Chinese side advanced 
preconditions for the improvement of Soviet-Chinese relations: before any 
bilateral question can be solved, declared Chinese representatives, pro¬ 
gress must be achieved in the settlement of the “border problem”. That 
meant that even before the start of the negotiations the USSR had to 
recognize the Chinese territorial claims, agree to recognize “disputed 
areas” on its territory and withdraw its troops from there. 

In the 1980s the Chinese side, obviously wanting to continue its line 
of obstructing normalization of relations with the USSR, has modified its 
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stand, and it now declares that before the relations between the two 
countries can be normalized the Soviet Union “must remove three ob¬ 
stacles”: stop all backing of Vietnam; reduce Soviet troops in areas bor¬ 
dering on China and withdraw Soviet units from Mongolia; and pull out 
the Soviet military contingent from Afghanistan. It is unlikely that in 
advancing these conditions the Chinese side was unaware that they were 
unacceptable to the Soviet Union because they amount to interference 
in the affairs of other states, demanding as they do that the system of 
international relations m the Far Eastern and Central Asian regions be 
changed. These problems appear to be regional in character but in fact 
they influence the alignment of forces in the world arena between the 
two opposing systems. These preconditions put before the Soviet Union 
have nothing to do with the security of the PRC, as Peking claims. 


A ll the Chinese leadership’s international actions today are geared to 
establishing China as an independent “third force”. In his report to 
the second session of the Sixth National People’s Congress in May 1984 
Zhao Ziyang, Premier of the State Council, reasserted Peking’s ad¬ 
herence to an “independent and self-determined” foreign policy which was 
first put forward at the Twelfth CPC Congress- in September 1982 and 
is designed to provide the best conditions for building “Chinese social¬ 
ism”. Instead of the slogan of a global “united anti-Soviet front”, Peking 
is now promoting a new version about “struggle against hegemonism, 
for peace in the whole world”. The recent statements of the Chinese 
leaders, numerous articles in the Chinese press dealing with disarma¬ 
ment, Soviet-American relations and the Stockholm Conference leave 
no doubt about the anti-Soviet thrust of this updated thesis. 

This is evidenced by Peking’s renunciation of the basic principles of 
socialist foreign policy. Chinese diplomacy equates the role and signi¬ 
ficance of the USSR and the USA in the world as the “two superpowers” 
pursuing “hegemonism”. China’s present behaviour in world affairs is a 
string of unprincipled attempts to take advantage of the contradictions 
between socialism and capitalism, between the USSR and the USA and 
to derive maximum benefit for itself from these contradictions. The Chi 
nese leadership deliberately emasculates the class content of its foreign 
policy and, as foreign observers unanimously note, is going further and 
further along the road of deideologizing its foreign policy. “Whether in¬ 
terstate relations are good or bad,” said Premier Zhao Ziyang at a‘Brus¬ 
sels press conference on June 6 this year, "depends chiefly not on this or 
that social system but on whether the five principles of peaceful coexisten¬ 
ce are observed or not.” The foreign press has noted with some justifica¬ 
tion that this statement is indicative of a desire to get a free hand, to 
keep China from being bound by any commitments towards anyone, and 
it compared the statement with Lord Disraeli’s principle that Britain has 
neither friends nor enemies, it only has its own interests. 

China is trying in every way possible to discredit the position of the 
socialist community on promoting real disarmament. You would look in 
vain in the Chinese press for an objective analysis of the major pro¬ 
posals of the Soviet Union and the other socialist countries aimed at 
curbing the arms race and achieving disarmament. As before, Peking is 
working hard to confuse the issue as to the cause* of the soaring arms 
race. But invariably the emphasis is on the responsibility of “Soviet 
hegemonism for the present tensions in the world”. 

Today Chinese officials often assert that China would not enter into 
strategic partnership with the USA or into an alliance with anyone. But 
the record has shown that serious damage could be caused to socialism 





even without entering into a formal alliance with imperialism. Washing* 
ton likes to say that China’s policy should be judged not by official sta¬ 
tements but by actual deeds. And Peking’s actual deeds, according to 
Reagan, show that the two countries stand together, in the same camp. 
Another Washington hawk, Caspar Weinberger, recently set the task of 
turning the Washington-Tokyo-Seoul “strategic triangle’’ into a “quad¬ 
rangle” that would involve Peking. The Chinese leaders make the fre¬ 
quent reservation that they have serious differences with the USA, that 
there is the Taiwan problem, but the emphasis is laid on “the great 
significance of the set of questions where the positions of the two coun¬ 
tries [the PRC and the USA.—/. A., l\ A.] are close or identical because 
the main thing is the question of Chinese security”, as Zhao Ziyang 
stressed in his speech in Denmark. 

During the Americaii-Chincse talks in Peking in April this year Pre¬ 
sident Reagan was candidly told that “China is not against a US arms 
buildup, it has always supported these US measures”. Peking turns a 
blind eye to the fact that there are more than 300 bases and other US 
military installations in the Far F.ast and the Pacific, and many of them 
are in proximity of Chinese borders. Some quarters in China apparent¬ 
ly hope that Reagan’s “crusade” against socialism would spare China. 

As regards the revival of Japanese military might, the official Chinese 
reaction is that the PRC “fully understands the Japanese defence policy”, 
“does not show any concern in this connection” and “does not believe 
that the Nakasone government is pursuing a militaristic policy”. At the 
same time, Peking constantly demands that the Soviet Union dismantle 
or cut the SS-20 missiles in its Asian part because they allegedly 
“threaten China”. In this connection one may recall what Andrei Gro¬ 
myko said at a Moscow press conference on April 2, 1983: “It is well 
known that the Soviet Union is surrounded by a ring of US military 
bases. Japan and the waters surrounding it arc stuffed with nuclear 
weapons and corresponding carriers. The Island of Okinawa is a huge 
nuclear base. South Korea is a huge base, or rather a complex of nuclear 

weapon bases_All this weaponry is capable of reaching Soviet territory. 

The question suggests itself: does not the Soviet Union have the right, 
for defence purposes, to have something to counter that weaponry?” ® 

The Soviet Union’s struggle against the US policy of setting up 
hundreds of military bases targeted not only on the USSR but also on 
other socialist states, the Soviet condemnation of the course of remilita¬ 
rization pursued by Japan which comparatively recently occupied much 
of Chinese territory do not and cannot cause damage to China or its 
security. This struggle meets the interests of the Soviet Union, China 
and other Asian countries. 

Peking today prefers not to talk about the fatal inevitability of a 
new world war and the advantages it would give China. Henry Kissinger 
cites optimistic estimates by Zhou Enlai who believed that as a result of 
a nuclear war the USA and the Soviet Union would have 10 or 20 mil¬ 
lion survivors each while China would have 350 million survivors.^ Now 
Huang Xiang, Deputy Chairman, National People’s Congress’ Com¬ 
mission for Foreign Affairs, told a France Presse correspondent on 
January 23, 1984: “We do not want war to break out between the two 
superpowers because it would not spare us either.” The officials and the 
press in the PRC now often speak in favour of a thaw between East and 
West, the Soviet Union and the USA, and represent China as a cham- 


• A. A. Gromyko, Following Lenin’s Peace Policy. Selected Speeches and Articles. 
Politizdat, Moscow, 1984, pp. 492-493 (in Russian). 

' Henry Kissinger, The Necessity for Choice. Prospects of American Foreign Policy. 
New York, 1961, p. 253 
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pion of peace, disarmament and the lessening of tensions in Europe. And 
it was recently stated at a National People’s Congress session that the 
defence of peace on Earth was the main task of China’s foreign policy. 
The official version is that China backs all the proposals that really con¬ 
tribute towards nuclear disarmament and elimination of the threat of 
nuclear war. But these declarations arc not borne out by Peking’s practi¬ 
cal deeds. 

As has been said above, the Chinese leadership is ready to cooperate 
with American imperialism in the Asian and Pacific region on a number 
of crucial political and strategic questions. The American leaders make 
no secret of the fact that they seriously hope, in the long term, to create 
conditions for an evolution of China’s foreign and domestic policy that 
would undermine the foundations of the socio-political system in China. 
Reagan noted with satisfaction that the Chinese agreed to have subsidia¬ 
ries of American firms in so-called communist China and expressed his 
hope that these enterprises would become capitalist. 

Americans are well aware that Peking is trying to gain as much 
funding for modernizing its economy as possible and they make their aid 
to China conditional on China accepting a code of behaviour, including 
a continued “open door” policy and opposition to the Soviet Union. Now 
about 800 American companies are involved in economic cooperation 
with China, of which 110 have their offices there.,The USA is the biggest 
investor in the Chinese economy where there are now 21 mixed enter¬ 
prises, in which American capital stands at $85 million. Almost $700 
million have been invested in prospecting for oil on China’s continental 
shelf. The programmes of oil and coal extracting and power station build¬ 
ing in China would bring hundreds of thousands of Americans, says 
McFarlane, the US President’s Assistant on National Security. In these 
conditions, he thinks, changes are inevitable in China. (Incidentally, in 
1983 China was visited by nearly 170,000 Americans, over 100 Chinese 
delegations go to the USA every month, and more than 20 states and 
cities in the USA arc twins of Chinese cities and provinces). This general 
course for strengthening the legal and material basis of Sino-American 
relations bring the Reagan Administration and Peking to an important 
new stage—the establishment of direct cooperation in the military field. 

Western Europe is one of the main areas of China’s foreign policy. 
High-ranking Chinese visitors travel about West European countries all 
year round and hardly a month passes without a West European leader 
visiting China. As a rule, the sides demonstrate the presence of a com¬ 
mon political platform and identical or parallel approaches to overall 
international problems. The Chinese leaders miss no opportunity to ex¬ 
press their approval of the unification of West European countries into 
an alliance and the strengthening of their defences, and speak in fa¬ 
vour of a united and strong Europe which, together with China, could 
contain the “superpower hegemonism”. Peking is calling on the West 
European countries to intensify their confrontation with the USSR and 
other socialist countries and toughen their line in the dialogue with the 
Soviet Union. Such advice, however, is meeting with certain objections 
even among some NATO leaders. 

The Chinese leadership’s policy with regard to socialist countries is 
increasingly differentiated, being aimed at weakening their unity and 
putting them against one another, above all against the Soviet Union. 
Peking keeps repeating that the socialist community does not exist and 
all the socialist countries are divided into several categories. Zhao Ziy- 
ang’s report to the latest Session of the National People’s Congress listed 
Korean People’s Democratic Republic, Romania and Yugoslavia among 
the socialist countries friendly to China, and said nothing about Mon¬ 
golia, Laos and Cuba. The Soviet Union was presented as a “superpower” 
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threatening China’s security, and the Socialist Republic of Vietnam as 
a country hostile to the PRC. 

China still refuses to call socialist a whole group of countries, the 
USSR included. PRC propaganda presents the East European countries 
in a largely positive light, putting their interests against those of the 
Soviet Union and Vietnam. Here is another example. In late 1983 the 
Peking propaganda media carried a number of openly provocative pub¬ 
lications on relations between the GDR and FRG in connection with the 
Euromissile question. The Peking press wrote of a certain “thaw” in 
these relations, linking it with the intention of the USA and the USSR 
to deploy new missiles in Europe. It was stressed that the interests of 
the two German states “differ from those of the Soviet Union and the 
United States”, that the GDR and the FRG were “concerned about how 
to develop good-neighbourly relations with one another instead of being 
representatives of the two superpowers.”® 

The Economic Summit Conference of the CMEA Countries in Moscow 
met with a negative reaction in Peking. The old versions were repeated 
to the effect that “integration often impinges upon the sovereignty and 
national interests of the CMEA countries and impedes the development 
of their economic ties with other countries and their participation in the 
international division of labour”. ® The Chinese side often suggests to East 
European socialist countries that they should elaborate “new principles” 
of relations among socialist countries as an alternative to the present 
allegedly unequal “Soviet-style” relations. 

With regard to Indochina .states, the Chinese policy remains openly 
hostile. In an extreme manifestation of this ho.stility China launched 
direct aggression against Vietnam in February 1979. Today Peking is 
again stirring up tensions on the border with the SRV, undertaking the 
biggest aggressive actions again.st that country since 1979. 

China is increasingly active among the developing countries. Peking 
harps on its being part of the “third world”, an independent “centre of 
power” which gravitates towards the developing countries and is their 
“ambassador” in world affairs. However, China’s main long-term goals 
with regard to these states remain unchanged- to subject them to its 
influence, isolate them from the socialist world and to harness the eco¬ 
nomic potential of the developing countries to its own “four moderniza¬ 
tions”. 


T he consistent and steadfast work of the CPSU and the Soviet govern¬ 
ment and the common line of the socialist community countries on re¬ 
lations with the People’s Republic of China have recently resulted in some 
positive signs of Soviet-Chinese contacts and ties. Of course, only the 
first steps have been taken and they arc still few if one measures them 
against the requirements and potentials of the two states. 

The political dialogue continues the Soviet and Chinese Foreign Mi¬ 
nisters had a meeting during the 39th Session of the UN General Assemb¬ 
ly in September 1984; the fifth round of political consultations has been 
opened in October 1984 between special representatives of the USSR and 
PRC governments. Exchanges of views on international problems are 
becoming more regular. The situation along the whole Soviet-Chinese 
border remains largely calm. Links in a number of concrete areas of 
interstate relations are gradually being revived and expanded. 

The 1983—1984 period saw a rise in Soviet-Chinese trade which is 
expected to increase about 60 per cent in 1984 to an estimated 1,000 mil- 

• Sftiiie zhiski. No. 22, 1983. 

• Renmin Ribao, June 17, 1984. 
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lion rubles by the end of the year. Plans have been agreed upon for 
1984 for exchange of delegations in science and technology, sports and 
culture, under the aegis of the Union of Soviet Societies of Friendship 
and Cultural Ties with Foreign Countries and the Chinese People’s So¬ 
ciety for Friendship with Foreign Countries, societies of Soviet-Chinese 
and Sino-Soviet friendship. There is a growing exchange of students and 
probationers. Renewed economic cooperation is being discussed. 

As Konstantin Chernenko has stressed, “the Soviet Union would like 
the level of contacts between the USSR and PRC to be upgraded to the 
extent acceptable to both sides”. 

Given mutual desire, positive changes in a number of concrete areas 
of Soviet-Chinese interstate relations could result in an overall impro¬ 
vement in relations between the two countries. 

The USSR is ready to reach agreement on measures acceptable to 
both sides to improve bilateral relations on the basis of mutual respect 
for Icgifimate rights and interests, non-interference in each other’s 
affairs, and mutual benefit—of course, not to the detriment of third coun¬ 
tries. To this end the Soviet side has put forward a series of constructive 
proposals which add up to a programme of measures to imrpove relations 
between the two countries. 

As has been pointed out above, the leading quarters in the PRC un¬ 
fortunately try to link the prospects for the development of Soviet-Chinese 
relations with a number of demands to the Soviet Urtion which they 
call “big obstacles”. 

There is something like a double standard in the Chinese approach 
to relations with the Soviet Union, on the one hand, and with the USA 
and Japan, on the other. With respect to the USSR, artificial “obstacles” 
are being played up. Not so in the case of imperialist powers in spit 
of their open disregard for China’s sovereign interests. 


T he People’s Republic of China has traversed a tortuous road during 
its 35 years. Many phenomena and tenets of the past—the personality 
cult, the Great Leap Forward, the “cultural revolution”, the “people’s 
communes”, the constant mass campaigns, neglect of objective economic 
laws, levelling in distribution, the baiting of the intelligentsia have to 
various degrees been criticized, but their influence is still felt. Besides, new 
problems crop up, new contradictions and imbalances arise, providing 
new potential sources of social tension. 

The Soviet people have always had feelings of respect and friend¬ 
ship for the Chinese people. “Guided by its principled policy in Soviet- 
Chinese relations,” reads the message of greetings of the Presidium of 
the USSR Supreme Soviet and the USSR Council of Ministers on the 
occasion of the 35th anniversary of the People’s Republic of China, “our 
country has always favoured an improvement of these relations, which 
would help to enhance the role of socialism in international affairs and 
would be welcomed by the peoples of the world.” As they mark, together 
with the Chinese working people, the momentous event, the Soviet people 
express confidence that the long-term interests of both China and the 
Soviet Union prompt the need to attend seriously to improving Soviet- 
Chinese relations without looking for artificial excuses to slow down the 
process and without harming the interests of third countries. If China 
followed that road, together with the Soviet Union and the other social¬ 
ist states, the cause of peace in the world at large and the interests of 
building socialism would stand to gain. 
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T he antiwar, antinuclear movement has grown into one of the largest 
and most democratic movements of our time, the youth being its 
politically most active component. Young people are joining the peace 
struggle primarily because it is humanistic. The nuclear threat to mank¬ 
ind has aroused to antiwar actions a vast number of young people of 
different races and nationalities, ideologies and world outlooks in all 
countries. 

The social factor, too, has proved conducive to the growth of the 
antiwar youth movement. 

In Western countries the very conditions of life are prompting the 
youth to join peace struggle on a large scale. Indeed, war preparations 
and the arms race are a heavy burden on the working people in the 
capitalist world, and the younger generation is hit the hardest. The 
demagoguery of the ruling circles in the West and the bourgeois mass 
media cannot conceal the fact that militarism does not bring new jobs 
but causes a growth of inflation, a rise of prices and cuts in social 
spending. Unemployment, far from dropping has been growing to 
extremely broad proportions. 

The youth are most sen.sitive to social ills caused by the capitalist 
economic system itself and by the unresrtained arms race. It is the 
young people that account for the bulk of the unemployed in the 
capitalist countries. The school-leavers, having no chance of learning 
a trade, are doomed to inactivity. Higher shoo! graduates are no better 
off, having very little opportunity to find a job unless their knowledge 
may interest the military-industrial complex. 

Therefore young people are coming out ever more resolutely against 
the militarization of the economy, which tends to increase oppression 
by the monopolies, restriction of democratic rights and freedoms, and 
the reign of reaction. As a result, the antiwar youth movement in many 
countries is merging with the struggle for social rights. The nuclear 
war threat not only has a pernicious effect on the present conditions 
of the youth but leaves it no hope for a better future. 

Young people understand that in a war they would be used as cannon 
fodder for those who seek to start a war. At the same time they are 
becoming increasingly aware that only in conditions of peace and social 
progress can they realize their ideas of human rights and freedoms. 
The struggle for the prevention of nuclear war has already become 
a constant factor in the life of the young people in Western Europe and 
America. Besides, antiwar actions by the youth become increasingly 
large-scale and consolidated. With the start of the deployment of Persh- 
ings and cruise missiles this struggle has not waned, as was predicted 
by some NATO leaders, but has grown wider. Washington’s militaristic 
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policy is coming under sharp criticism and ever more young people are 
realizing where the real threat to peace is coming from. 


T he political scope of the antiwar youth movement is extremely 
broad, for nuclear war threatens all members of society. And youth 
organizations in the West, sometimes holding different political views, 
agree on the main thing, a nuclear war must be prevented. This explains 
why among them there are Christian and Social Democrats, Socialists 
and Communists, trade union activists and members of various ecological 
organizations and also young people who, not affiliated with any 
religious, political or trade union organizations, see their duty to lie in 
taking part in tlie struggle to prevent nuclear war. 

The area covered by the antiwar youth movement is fairly large, 
which is casy to explain. There is hardly a place in the world which could 
be spared by a nuclear war. Therefore the campaigns against a nuclear 
holocaust arc conducted by young people practically everywhere—in 
Asia, Africa and Latin America. But this struggle is, naturally, most 
vigorous m European countries as the most powerful mass destruction 
arsenals are concentrated there and because in,the event of a nuclear 
war precisely Europe will be its epicentre. 

A cursory look at the evolution of the antiwar nfovement in the 
larger states of Western Europe would suffice to see its vast scope. 

The staunchest and most active young peace fighters in the ERG are 
the Marxist-Leninist leagues: the Socialist German Working Youth and 
Marxist student league Spartacus. In their peace campaigns at this 
stage they realize that the cooperation of all peaceloving and realisti¬ 
cally minded people is needed to foil the dangerous nuclear-missile plans 
of the USA and NATO, that the “nuclear” coalition of the power elite 
must be confronted with the antiwar coalition of the people. These 
youth leagues proceed m their activities from the belief that no organi¬ 
zation demanding an end to the arms race can be regarded as an 
“enemy”, even if it holds different views on many issues. 

Most of the young people in the FRG now identify the struggle for 
social rights with the peace struggle, for they have realized that both 
are interdependent It is largely due to the pressure by young trade 
union members (there are over one million of them today) that trade 
unions in the FRG—over a half of the membership of the Associatidn of 
German Trade Unions (AGTU)—have spoken an their congresses and 
conferences against the NATO decision to deploy new US nuclear 
missiles in West Germany. In response to an AGTU call, 8 million work¬ 
ing people in the country staged five-minute national strike in support 
of peace and disarmament in the autumn of 1983. 

The social basis of the antiwar movement is expanding since the 
movement is being joined by members of various ecological organiza¬ 
tions, in particular the Green Party. Considering that the movement for 
environmental protection in the FRG has a membership of about 
5 million (most of them young people), it is clear that the movement 
against nuclear war is a truly big force in the country. 

There is a growing awareness of the need for practical actions for 
peace also among believers, in the religious youth ^irganizations of the 
FRG. The representatives of Catholic student organizations have on 
many occasions backed up the Krefeld Initiative, the public movement 
which was the first to oppose the deployment of Pershings and cruise 
missiles in the FRG. The Krefeld Initiative was supported also at the 
conference of Evangelist student pastors in Oberwesel. 
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The events of autumn 1984 likewise attested to the extent public 
consciousness of the nuclear danger has grown in the FRG. "World 
Peace Day on September 1, 1984 should initiate an important stage in 
the fight against the arms race”, stated participants in the antiwar 
demonstration in Dortmund. And the participants in the peace march 
held throughout the country in September came out in support of disar¬ 
mament and against the country’s transformation to a launching pad 
for new American first-strike nuclear weapons. And young people were 
at the forefront of that march. 

It is safe to say that the youth organizations which by virtue of their 
social character and traditional world outlook used to back up the 
foreign policy course of the power elite in the West, are reassessing the 
values imposed on them by the propaganda machine of the military- 
industrial complex. The break away from the Free Democratic Party of 
its youth organization—the Young German Democrats—is a case in point. 

Young people are active in the antiwar movement in Britain. The 
largest antiwar organization in that country is the Campaign for 
Nuclear Disarmament which includes representatives of dozens of 
women’s, younth, trade union and religious organizations and political 
parties. 

The Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament is a most fast-growing 
youth organization in the country. Its Second Generation magazine 
reported in November 1983 that the organization already had 300 local 
departments and about 500 new members join it every month. It 
campaigns at schools, colleges, among the unemployed and in the 
youth sections of political parties and it makes an effective 
use of the mass media and the “youth political culture” channels— 
music, symbols, clothes, etc. 

Other youth organizations, such as the national student union, youth 
sections at trade unions, and others, conduct extensive work in this area. 
Most active in the campaign against the nuclear threat are young 
Communists, their slogan being “Jobs, Not Bombs”. They carry on an 
activity on a broad scale among the youth, using well-convincing 
arguments to prove that the arms race is among the chief causes behind 
the growing unemployment. 

However, the British youth are not unanimous in assessing the danger 
presented by the military preparations of the West. These preparations 
are approved of, for instance, by the organization called the Youth for 
Multilateral Disarmament set up by the Federation of Conservative 
Students It provokes disturbances during antiwar demonstrations and 
issues posters and badges favouring the deployment of cruise missiles. 
But antiwar sentiments are now spreading among the conservative youth 
as well. As a result, there has emerged the organization Tories Against 
Cruise Missiles. 

The antiwar youth movement has been growing m France. Together 
with young Communists, antiwar actions are staged by young people 
supporting various opposition parties—the labour Christian youth, the 
youth centre* of the General Confederation of Labour, and children’s 
organizations. They all took part in the peace march of more than 
150,000 people held in autumn 1983 in Paris. The protest march and a 
mass demonstration in the city of Rennes in Brittany, the site of the 
base of French nuclear powered submarines armed with nuclear missiles, 
organized in December 1983 at the initiative of the French peace move¬ 
ment, were supported by young Communists, the Christian youth move¬ 
ment and student organizations. 

It is noteworthy that young people in capitalist countries see the goal 
of the antiwar movement not only in opposing the deployment of US 
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Pershings and Tomahawks. They insistently demand the creation of 
nuclear-free zones in Europe, a freeze of nuclear weapons and other 
measures to curb the arms race. 

The idea of freezing nuclear arms has also become widespread in the 
United States where it is backed by four out of every five ordinary 
Americans. Young people were among the initiators of the nuclear 
freeze campaign. This is explained by Paul Warnke, former US delegate 
at the SALT talks, by the fact that young people are worried about their 
future. During the Vietnam war they were afraid of bein^ drafted to the 
front, whereas today young people are not sure they would have an op¬ 
portunity to live to the age of their fathers and grandfathers, he said. 
Numerous actions by young participants in the nuclear arms freeze 
movement demonstrate that young Americans are not staying aloof from 
the pressing problems confronting the world. 

As to the antiwar actions by young Americans, mention should be 
made of a large public response evoked by the struggle waged by the 
teachers and students of California University for using the money 
earmarked for military needs on civilian production and public needs. 
Besides, they are demanding an end to the military research conducted 
at the Livermore laboratory, the largest of its kind in the USA, where 
the neutron bomb had been developed, and the ^-os Alamos laboratory 
which is also fulfilling military contracts. 

Apart from demonstrations and meetings, young peace fighters in 
America are signing petitions at colleges and universities, with the 
demand to stop reducing spending on education, and to cut military 
budgets, and letters to political figures. 

The growth of political influence by the antiwar movement, its 
increasing attractiveness for most different sections of the population 
explain why at present, during the upswing of massive antiwar actions, 
imperialist ideologists are doing everything to win over to their side as 
many young people as they possibly can or, if that fails, to mislead them. 
A most acute struggle for political influence on the antiwar movement, 
and on the youth as its active component, is under way. 

Since the first days of the massive growth of antimissile and anti¬ 
nuclear actions by the youth, the ruling circles in the imperialist count¬ 
ries have been attempting to “tame” this movement. Thus, the report on 
the coming generations published by the NATO Council early in 1981, 
stressed the need to launch a large campaign to “brainwash” the younger 
generation in the NATO countries uncluding the USA, because it,‘-al¬ 
legedly, does not recognize the fundamental values and chief principles 
of the Atlantic alliance. 

But despite the counter-move on the part of imperialism and reaction, 
the struggle for peace, against the arms race is gaining momentum, 
attracting ever new contingents of the youth. 

Broad-based forces in the countries of Asia, Africa and Latin America 
have come out against the nuclear danger. 

In the youth movement in the countries of Asia, Africa and Latin 
America, which is increasingly marked by an obvious anti-imperialist 
and anticolonialist thrust, the policy of peace steadily pursued by the 
CPSU and the Soviet state is winning ever more authority. 

In recent years youth and student organizations in the newly-free co¬ 
untries have been seriously discussing issues of struggle against the war 
threat at their congresses and meetings. It is a new phenomenon in the 
life of major youth organizations. Serious concern over the dangerous es¬ 
calation of the arms race was expressed at the plenary meeting of the 
Centi^al Committee of the Congolese Socialist Youth Union held in 1983. 
Youtn organizations in India and the Phillippines, Madagascar and Tan¬ 
zania, Nicaragua and Guinea Bissau, the People’s Democratic Republic of 
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Yemen and other countries have spoken against the stepped up arms race 
and imperialist military presence in some regions of the world. 

There are common elements in the antiwar struggle conducted by the 
youth of the West, the developing countries and the socialist community 
countries. But there are many distinctive features in the peace movement 
in the socialist countries which is quite understandable: the governments 
there are true peace champions and are doing everything to end the arms 
race, which means that the public and statesmen act in the same direction. 

High responsibility for the destiny of peace and full preparedness to 
prevent a new world war have always been typical of the Soviet youth. 
Backing up wholeheartedly the foreign policy of peace pursued by the 
CPSU and the Soviet government, Soviet young people have been active 
in the antiwar struggle. This was again vividly demonstrated at the 
I9th Congress of the All-Union Leninist Young Communist League 
which issued an Appeal to the youth of the world, "We shall not allow 
anyone to blow up the world”. The Appeal said, in particular: "The 
Leninist YCL and the entire Soviet youth are firmly determined to do 
everything to eliminate the threat of nuclear war and safeguard a last¬ 
ing and fair peace for all nations. In the struggle for these noble goals 
we express our preparedness for joint actions. Neither distance nor 
differences in convictions can prevent us from blocking the way to the 
forces of madness and war.” 

The peace march of Soviet young people evoked a broad response 
in the international youth movement. At secondary and vocational techni¬ 
cal schools, at plants and factories, universities and state institutions 
thousands of antiwar meetings and demonstrations are held as well as 
contests for the antiwar posters, political song festivals and subbotniks 
(with the money earned donated to the Soviet Peace Fund). Millions of 
postcards and letters of protest were sent to the White House and the 
NATO headquarters in Brussels. Hundreds of thousands of Soviet young 
people have signed messages to the UN General Assembly. Thousands of 
young people gathered at antiwar meetings and demonstrations in every 
Soviet republic, in every Soviet region. The youth “peace train” covered 
20,000 kilometres across the Soviet Union, from the Pacific coast to the 
Western border of the USSR. During the 55 days of travel over two and 
a half million people took part in antiwar meetings, demonstrations and 
labour actions. The action “I Vote for Peace” was held all over the USSR. 
Many of the mass actions by the Soviet youth were attended by foreign 
delegations. 


T he global proportions of the nuclear threat increase the tendency to¬ 
wards the internationalization of antiwar youth actions. The World 
Forum of the Youth and Students for Peace, Detente and Disarmament 
was held in Helsinki in January 1981. It was attended by 650 delegates 
representing international, national and regional youth organizations from 
100 countries^ on all the continents. The final document adopted In 
Helsinki appealed to the younger generation to brush aside all that 
divides them and to unite in order to safeguard peace and achieve 
disarmament. 

The youth and student Peace Village which functioned under the 
programme of the World Assembly “For Peace and Life, Against Nuclear 
War” (Prague, June 1983) added a new element in the youth peace 
movement. Gathered in the Village were over 700 delegates from 230 
international and national youth organizations in 84 countries. Many 
youth antiwar movements received their first opportunity to hold a de- 
taided dialogue there. The debate increased their awareness of the un- 
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deniable fact that the strength of the worldwide peace movement lies in 
the unity of its various contingents. 

The use of the extensive possibilities of the "all-European structure 
of cooperation of the youth students”, uniting over 30 international youth 
organizations representing over 500 national unions of young Communist 
and Social-Democrats, Liberals, Radicals, Centrists, Catholics, Christian 
Democrats, and also trade union, cultural and sports associations from 
nearly all European countries can play a great role in uniting the actions 
of the antiwar movements of East and West. The “structure of coopera¬ 
tion” is a mechanism of consultations, exchange of views, preparations 
for coordinated actions for peace and European security, for meeting the 
vital interests of young people. 

An important role in the antiwar movement is played by the World 
Federation of Democratic Youth (WFDY) which is rightly considered 
to be the militant vanguard of the progressive youth of the world. The 
federation organized a number of peace actions, political measures aimed 
at preserving peace and preventing a nuclear war. Among them are 
actions of protest against US and NATO plans to manufacture neutron 
and chemical weapons, and against the deployment by the USA of the 
latest strategic nuclear-missile systems. 

The 11th WFDY Assembly in 1982 proved to be a milestone in the 
struggle of the world youth for the right to life! At the Assembly the 
Federation declared that its chief goal was to unite the youth in the 
efforts to prevent a nuclear catastrophe and end the arms race. This 
theme ran throughout the main document of the Assembly, “The 1980s— 
the Time of Action”, which pointed out that the task of special importance 
now was to draw broad masses of the youth in the antiwar movement. 
That document became the political basis for a new massive campaign 
launched by the WFDY—“Worldwide Youth Actions Against the Nuclear 
Threat, for Peace and Disarmament”. The purpose of this campaign is 
to form a broad antimilitaristic coalition of young people all over the 
world and to draw ever broader social strata of the youth in the antiwar 
struggle. 

The need to mobilize the younger generation for the struggle against 
nuclear war determined the content of the WFDY’s main initiatives. The 
WFDY held joint seminars with the International Union of Young 
Socialists, the Union of European National Youth Committees, the 
European Liberal and Radical Youth Federation, and the Federation of 
the Youth Leagues of the Centre Parties of the Northern Countriesi-on 
problems of disarmament within the framework of European youth coope¬ 
ration. Contacts are being established also with other regional associa¬ 
tions of the youth and students. 

The youth cruise of peace around Europe, held in September-October 
1983, at the initiative of the WFDY, proved helpful in uniting the youth 
in the struggle for peace and international security. Some 300 young 
people from 20 countries of Europe, from Nicaragua, Chile, Fhjerto Rica 
and Lebanon travelled from Piraeus in Greece to Kiel in the FRG, hold¬ 
ing meetings and performances on their way to Malta, Spain, Portugal 
and France—in all countries along the route of their cruise. 

No mean role in the antiwar youth campaign is played by the 
International Union of Students (lUS). The delegates to the 14th lUS 
Congress, held in Sofia in April 1984, focused their attention on the 
prevention of nuclear war and ensuring the right of people to a peaceful 
and free life. During the Congress a special session "Students for Peace, 
Against Nuclear War” was held, which was attended, apart from the 
delegates and guests of the Congress, by representatives of the antiwar 
movements of the USA, Canada and some other countries. Many of the 
speakers at the lUS Congress noted that today thrare is hardily anyone 





among the students in their countries who would divide international 
problems into those that concern us and those that do not. Life has proved 
such an approach to be naive, they said. 

The democratic youth of the world and most of the participants in 
the antiwar movement have understood how much the world situation has 
changed after the delivery of “Euromissiles” to their combat positions. 
Much prominence in this context is given to the new task facing the 
young peace fighters—the task of elaborating a new strategy, proclaiming 
new slogans and setting new long-term goals. 

The accomplishment of this task would be facilitated by the I2th 
World Youth and Student Festival which will be held in Moscow in the 
summer of 1985. The timeliness of the future festival is accounted for by 
quite a few factors. During the time that has passed since the previous 
festival, held in Havana in 1978, a new generation of young people has 
grown in new conditions The international situation has worsened as 
a result of the actions by the more reactionary circles of imperialism. It 
requires a united and broad programme of action by democratic youth 
organizations to eliminate the nuclear threat. There is no doubt that the 
Moscow festival will be a new step in building up the unity of the world 
youth for achieving common goals. The slogan of the future festival is 
“For Anti-Imperialist Solidarity, Peace and Friendship”. 

Inviting delegates to hold the festival in Moscow, the Leninist Young 
Communist League proceed from the need to promote the world festival 
movement which has always furthered the noble ideals of the struggle 
for peace and disarmament, for democracy and social progress. Soviet 
young people consider it extremely important that in the present world 
situation, hard as it is, the anti-imperialist and antimilitarist traditions 
of the festival movement should be kept up and the role of the democratic 
forces of the youth movement be increased in the fight of the progressive 
public to prevent a nuclear catastrophe. 

The antiwar thrust of the festival will be enhanced with the celebration 
in 1985 of the 40th anniversary of the great victory over nazism for which 
the Soviet Union paid a heavy price—20 million lives. 

The preparations for the festival on both national and international 
levels will be a series of massive antiwar measures and demonstrations 
which will culminate in the festival itself. On October 29, 1984, on the an¬ 
niversary of the Komsomol, the opening ceremony of the International 
Meeting of Working Youth For the Right to Work, For the Right to Life 
was held within the framework of the preparations for the 12th World 
Youth and Student Festival. It was attended by delegates from almost 
100 countries, as well as representatives of the United Nations, the World 
Federation of Trade Unions, and officials of the WFDY and lUS and other 
international organizations. In his address to the delegates, Konstantin 
Chernenko stressed: “The Soviet people are preparing to give a warm and 
cordial welcome to the participants in the 12th World Youth and Student 
Festival due next summer in Moscow. There is no doubt that the time- 
tested festival movement will again vividly show the hightened anti¬ 
imperialist solidarity of young people and their preparedness for vigorous 
efforts for peace on earth, for friendship among peoples.” 

The strug|[le for peace, against the threat of nuclear war, is the main 
area of cooperation among the youth organizations of various political 
orientations in the international arena. The aggressive actions of the 
enemies of detente evoke the protest of millions of young people in all 
countries, inducing them to become active peace fighters. 

Soviet young people look into the future with optimism, optimism which 
is well justified. Together with their counterparts abroad who fight against 
the war threat, they will do their utmost so that peace might triumph 
forever. 
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IMPACT OF SOCIALISM’S FOREIGN POUCY 
INITIATIVES ON INTERNATIONAL SITUATION 
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T he present-day international situation raises before mankind with 
particular urgency the principal question of our times—the question 
of war and peace. The struggle around this issue constitutes the funda¬ 
mental substance of world politics and, in effect, determines prospects 
for the further development of international relations not only for the 
current span of time but also for the long-term historical perspective. 
The polarization of forces in that struggle has taken shape as distinctly 
and conspicuously as never before. 

The Soviet Union, other socialist countries, the international com¬ 
munist and workers’ movement, forces fighting for their national and 
social liberation, newly-free states and cross-sections of the world public, 
keenl> aware of the dangers arising from the present situation and their 
own responsibility for the destinies of mankind, are fighting, vigorously 
and consistently, to erect a barrier to war, break the vicious circle of the 
arms race, channel the course of world developments into a propitious 
direction, and create a reliable basis for a stable and lasting peace on 
our planet. 

The struggle for the prevention of the nuclear threat hanging over 
humanity has become today a truly universal task, with most diverse 
social and political forces being united on the antiwar platform, irres¬ 
pective of differences in their world outlook or mode of life. 

History has never seen such a powerful and efficient unity of bhoad 
strata of the public at large coming out in defense of peace and against 
the insanity of the nuclear arms race. This fact alone shows that the 
masses fully realize the extreme danger threatening the entire globe. 
Historical experience, which never passes without leaving a trace, te¬ 
aches that the more real a threat of war, the more active and efficient 
the forces opposing war should be. 

Socialist countries whose foreign policy constitutes a powerful factor 
in the antiwar struggle of the peoples and is a major barrier to the 
aggressive policies of imperialism, form the vanguard and core of those 
forces. The effectiveness of the foreign policy of peace pursued by so¬ 
cialism is measured above all by its successes in the solution of the most 
cardinal problem of today—that of preventing a world war. If this policy 
were to be evaluated from this perspective, its real results become self- 
evident. 

In spite of the persistent scheming by imperialism which seeks to 
find a way out of its ineradicable contradictions through prepartions for 
a new war and which prefers its historical dispute with the new social 
system to be resolved by military means, the peoples of the Earth have 




succeeded in frustrating these aggressive designs and maintaining world 
peace. 

The successes scored by socialism’s foreign policy vividly and irre- 
' futably prove the advantages of the new social system. The stronger the 
positions of socialism on the globe, the greater the successes it secures 
in its construction and the sounder the cause of universal peace—this 
axiom of today is borne out by the entire course of world development. 

The struggle to strengthen peace and curb the arms race, resolve pres¬ 
sing international problems, develop cooperation between states irres¬ 
pective of their social systems, and to frustrate the plans of the aggres¬ 
sive militarist quarters is of a concrete nature. It is embodied in all 
important foreign policy initiatives advanced by the Soviet Union and 
other socialist countries in the international arena. There is no more or 
less substantive issue in the present-day international relations on which 
the countries of socialism have not put forward proposals marked by 
realism, constructive spirit and a genuine concern for preserving peace. 
Impressive is the gamut of these initiatives and the scale of issues rai¬ 
sed therein. 

Among them are proposals aimed at ending the nuclear arms race 
and ensuring that the nuclear powers adopt certain norms of conduct, 
including measures leading to the prohibition of nuclear weapons and 
to a gradual elimination of their stocks. The Soviet Union has spoken 
in favour of ridding Europe of all nuclear weapons and suggested spe¬ 
cific ways of reducing and limiting strategic armaments. The countries 
of socialism are seeking to ensure that a ban be placed on neutron, ra- 
dilogical, chemical and all other types of weapons of mass annihilation. 
The USSR and its allies are advancing practical initiatives designed to 
cut back conventional arms and to enhance confidence-building measures 
in various parts of the globe, especially in the tinderbox areas, and are 
coming out for turning entire regions into zones of peace free from nuc¬ 
lear weapons. Briefly speaking, real socialism spares no effort in a bid 
to cease the suicidal arms race on the Earth, to prevent its spreading 
into outer space, and to outlaw the policy of state-sponsored terrorism. 

It is the Warsaw Treaty countries that have called upon NATO to 
conclude a treaty on the mutual non-use of military force, both in the 
form of nuclear or conventional weapons, and on the maintenance of the 
relations of peace. There is no problem, even the most complex, of inter¬ 
national relations on which the countries of the socialist community 
would not be ready to conduct negotiations and to search for ways lead¬ 
ing to agreements in the interest of improving the political environment 
in the world. As has been noted by Konstantin Chernenko in a Pravda 
interview on September 2, 1984, the USSR always stands for serious and 
concrete negotiations, strictly complying with the principle of equality 
and equal security. 

Moreover, it should be emphasized that all the proposals moved by 
the USSR and its allies are not by nature some sort of abstract declara¬ 
tions or benevolent wishes designed to acquire swollen prestige in the 
international community. These are clear-cut, balanced proposals taking 
into account the realities of world politics and the interests of all states 
and, what is most important, the interests of mankind. 

In approaching the solution of the exteremely complex international 
problems, the Soviet Union and its foreign policy lean on the Marxist- 
Leninist teaching which constitutes the immovable foundation for all in¬ 
ternational activities by the CPSU and Soviet government. In charac¬ 
terizing the results of Soviet foreign policy activity, Andrei Gromyko has 
stressed that “there have been many times when the world has commen¬ 
ded effective Soviet actions and proposals imbued with a strong aspira¬ 
tion for peace. Indeed, it is the Soviet foreign policy initiatives that have 
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brought to life a whole series of large-scale international treaties and 
agreements, such as those on the non-proliferation of nuclear weapons, 
on banning nuclear weapon tests in the three environments, on the prohi¬ 
bition of the emplacement of mass destruction weapons on the seabed 
and the ocean floor, on banning bacteriological weapons, and others. 
Concluded in the 1960s and 1970s, they continue to serve their purposes 
today as well.’’ 

The importance of the foreign policy initiatives of socialism also lies 
in the fact that they constantly rivet the attention of all peoples on the 
most burning issues which imperialist propaganda is,trying to hush up 
or to present in a false perspective. 

Indeed, what the leading imperialist powers can pit against the so¬ 
cialism’s programme of peace? Practically nothing, that is, nothing con¬ 
structive. which reflects the class content of their policies and their com¬ 
plete lack of interest in finding solutions to the pressing international 
problems. The West’s reaction to socialism’s foreign policy initiatives 
is usually negative, if not outright hostile. 

They cannot, however, merely brush aside the proposals of the so¬ 
cialist community. Therefore, they find their main tools of counteraction 
in all sorts of excuses, in the desire to drown these proposals in a quag¬ 
mire of endless and fruitless debate and to call in question their practi¬ 
cability. 

The West strives quite often to portray the constructive actions of 
socialism in the world arena as allegedly calculated for a purely pro- 
pagandistic effect. However, every rational person will ask the legitimate 
question: why don’t the leaders of the imperialist powers wish, like the 
countries of socialism, to advance their own constructive and business¬ 
like peaceful initiatives and thus to try and win the sympathies of pub¬ 
lic opinion? 

But the imperialist powers cannot do this, for all their policies are 
aimed at heightening international tensions, aggravating confrontation 
with the socialist countries, and fanning conflicts, both big and small, 
from which they seek to secure benefits for themselves and for their mi¬ 
litary-industrial complexes which arc acting as a direct and immediate 
instrument of preparations for war An all-round militarization running 
through both the economics and policies of the imperialist states, which 
has become a predominant feature of the entire public life of these coun¬ 
tries, does not jibe in any way with the initiatives in favour of peace and 
international stability The strategic course of imperialism at prepara¬ 
tions for war and an unprecedented buildup of the military muscle also 
govern specific actions of imperialist diplomacy. 

The foreign policy initiatives of socialist countries disclose the true 
nature of that cour.se. Lenin wrote that “the Soviet government has torn 
the veil of mistcry from foreign policy in a revolutionary manner... this is 
of cardinal importance, for on it depends the question of peace, the life 
and death of tens of millions of people”. ' 

The way in which Western powers respond to the foreign policy pro¬ 
posals moved by socialist countries serves as a litmus-paper of sorts 
to show the true value of their hypocritical declarations of commitment 
to the ideals of peace, justice and democracy. In the final analysis, deeds 
rather than words provide the only true picture of a policy pursued by 
a particular state. If one views from this angle the results of the fore¬ 
ign policy activities by socialist countries, on tfjp one hand, and by the 
United States and its allies, on the other, a distinct and accurate picture 
will materialize. 

The USA and its allies are following an undisguised course for scrap- 
ping the e arlier agreements and treaties on the most topical issues of 

' V, I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 28, pp. 246-247. 
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world politip, arrived at through lengthy and complex negotiations. 
Threats, intimidation, boycott, economic blockade, methods of state ter¬ 
rorism, acts of naked interference in the domestic affairs of other states, 
and even direct aggression (as in the case of Grenada) have become a 
normal technique of conducting international affairs which Washington 
tries to turn into a sort of model for the diplomacy of the present-day 
imperialism. 

Yet, while those methods yielded certain results in the past when im¬ 
perialist sway was practically unlimited, today they have all but exhau¬ 
sted themselves. The altered global correlation of forces puts limits to 
the possibilities of pursuing such a policy, this largely accounting for 
the repeated failures experienced by imperialism in the world arena. The 
mainstreams of the development of international relations nowadays are 
formed not m the offices of the leaders of major imperialist powers, not 
m the headquarters of transnational corporations but in the ever more 
active involvement of the masses m world politics. As Lenin predicted, 
they are having much more say in questions of war and peace. The 
strength and attractiveness of socialism’s foreign policy initiatives are 
also due to the fact that they concretize the aspirations of the peace- 
loving peoples and the demands voiced by the antiwar movement which 
has acquired today a profound political character and a truly universal 
dimension. 

The effectiveness of the international policy of real socialism is also 
determined by its resting on an adequate defense potential capable of 
constraining the z^al of the latter-day warmongers. The capitalist world 
reckons only with strength, while all other arguments sound hollow to it. 
Significant in this regard is the fact that in the present-day conditions 
imperialist powers, notwithstanding their true desires, have to take into 
account the might of the socialist community and to shape their policies 
with due regard for this factor. 


A close analysis of the numerous declarations on foreign policy issues 
made by Western leaders, the documents they have signed on the re¬ 
sults of bilateral or multilateral meetings, the communiques and state¬ 
ments by the North Atlantic bloc, the programmes made public by the 
bourgeois parties, and, finally, the scientific works by the experts in the 
field of international affairs will inevitably draw attention to one factor, 
i. e., all of them assign a conspicuous or in some cases even predomi¬ 
nant place to the problems of relations with the Soviet Union and with 
the socialist states in general. A completely different question is how 
those problems arc interpreted and what objectives and tasks are set for 
the foreign policy of the Western powers in this context. As to the US 
Administration, it has actually reduced those tasks to an unequivocal 
course at confrontation with the socialist world. 

Bourgeois propaganda as a rule interprets this increased attention 
paid by Western bourgeois leaders to the relations with the USSR as a 
reaction to an allegedly growing “military threat” on the part of world 
socialism, which seemingly impels the leaders of capitalist states to se¬ 
arch for ways to safeguard their “vital interests” in various parts of the 
world. Yet, such propagandistic tricks cannot conceal the fact that the 
continuous concern demonstrated by the top-ranking officials of the im¬ 
perialist powers over their relations with socialist countries is first and 
foremost a result of the steady growth in the influence exercised by the 
USSR and other socialist states on the course of world developments 
and on the evolution of the historical process as a whole as well as of 
the augmented prestige of socialism in the world. 
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Of tremendous significance here are the foreign policy initiatives by 
the USSR and the socialist community, for they focus on the most cardi¬ 
nal and burning issues among which pride of place, as has been already 
mentioned, belongs to the question of war and peace. This indisputable 
fact cannot be ignored even by the most militant advocates of anticom¬ 
munism whose most cherished dream is to eliminate the socialist system 
on the planet. In other words, notwithstanding the complexity, multiformi¬ 
ty and contradictoriness of the present-day international situation, the 
question of charting a course with regard to socialist countries has today 
become a key problem in the foreign policy of major capitalist states. 

It goes without saying that the champions of imperialism and above 
all the ruling quarters of the United States would rather this question 
were resolved in a manner enabling them to impose their will on social¬ 
ist countries. Hence, the calls for building up armaments, primarily nuc¬ 
lear arms which the USA considers to be a principal lever in its inter¬ 
national policy, although the lessons of history, including those of the 
cold war period, convincingly show that attempts to intimidate or pres¬ 
sure the USSR into making concessions or giving up its ideals are hope¬ 
less and unavailing. 

At the same time the US ruling quarters together with the NATO le¬ 
adership usually attempt to somehow camouflage the true essence of mea¬ 
sures they are taking with a view to whipping up the arms race with 
pacifist demagoguery and solemn assurances of thefr alleged commit¬ 
ment to peace and dialogue with the USSR and of their ostensible wil¬ 
lingness to negotiate. The experience of recent years has proven with 
sufficient clarity that there is nothing concrete behind all those utteran¬ 
ces. 

This has also been corroborated by recent events. As was pointed out 
during a meeting between Andrei Gromyko and President Ronald Rea¬ 
gan in September 1984, US policy is indeed aimed at military superiori¬ 
ty over the USSR and a further nuclear buildup. The Soviet side noted 
that no readiness could be seen on the part of the Washington Admini¬ 
stration to take a realistic stance on the urgent problems of war and 
peace, without a mutually acceptable resolution of which a turn for the 
better would be impossible, either in Soviet-American relations or in the 
international situation as a whole. 

However, the very fact that the US leadership and NATO top eche¬ 
lons have to cover their actions, which run counter to the interests of 
peace and the security of the peoples, with peacemaking rhetoric'^and to 
fill their speeches and official statements with pronouncements in favour 
of East-West dialogue is a vivid indication of the effectiveness of social¬ 
ist foreign policy. 

One of the most important factors which make even the most reaction¬ 
ary quarters of the imperialist bourgeoisie mask their aggressive designs 
has undoubtedly been the extremely broad spread of antimilitarist senti¬ 
ments among the masses. 

Prompted by and with the blessing of the West’s ruling quarters, 
bourgeois propaganda is resorting to all sorts of ruses in a bid to pre¬ 
vent the broad cross-sections of public opinion from receiving accurate 
and adequate information about the substance of the proposals moved 
by socialist countries and to place powerful barriers of lies, reticence 
and deliberate distortions in the way of their reaching the consciousness 
of the peoples. Yet, it is not in a position to completely hush up those 
proposals which pierce through the barriers of misinformation, slander 
and falsehood and reach the masses. The USA and NATO have to talce 
this into account, which is borne out by the attempto made by the ruling 
Atlantic quarters to portray themselves as “champions” of peace ana 
staunch “adherents” of a dialogue with the USSR. 
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Symbolic in this regard are the lamentations by the former Secretary- 
(jeneral of the North Atlantic bloc, Joseph Luns, who complained in his 
jarewell article carried by the official NATO publication of how hard the 
position in which Western governments found themselves was as they 
bad to struggle “at two fronts”: at the negotiating table and against the 
public opiniori in their own countries. Joseph Luns noted with concern 
that “the Soviets could always rely on some Western circles quick to de¬ 
nounce successively every single Western negotiating position as plainly 
unacceptable and therefore non-negotiable at worst, or as unresponsive 
one to Soviet security concerns at best”. 2 Another former NATO official, 
Jose Manuel P. de Villas-Boas of Portugal, in turn, complained about 
the growing significance of the peace movement. According to him, “not 
only are more people in each country taking an active interest in poli¬ 
tics, but also this broader section of the population wants to take part 
in the political process of decision-making”.^ 

The realization by the ruling quarters of the Western countries of the 
need to take into consideration public sentiments and demands voiced 
by the antiwar movement and to adapt somewhat to the slogans ad¬ 
vanced by the latter is increasing, as it is becoming ever more obvious 
that amidst the crisis disturbances of capitalism the struggle of the peop¬ 
les for peace is getting ever more intricately interwoven with social pro¬ 
tests. As a result, the problem of relations with the Soviet Union is be¬ 
coming an important component of the internal political fighting in the 
capitalist countries of the West. It is not fortuitous that the demonstra¬ 
tion of readiness fo.r contacts and dialogue with the Soviet Union is 
used in certain cases as a means of political manoeuvring by parties 
which seek to elicit support of the broadest possible strata of the public 
and to win votes. 

Considerations generally similar to the above account for the diver¬ 
gence in views on relations with socialist countries which has of late 
become an ever more tangible element of differences between members 
of the North Atlantic bloc itself. While supporting on the whole the fo¬ 
reign policy course of the current US Administration and actively par¬ 
ticipating in its implementation, especially regarding preparations for 
war, America’s partners in certain cases do not reproduce in full the 
Washington’s line when it comes to political contacts and, in particular, 
economic ties with the Soviet Union. This is undoubtedly due to both 
an awareness of the need to take account of the demands made by public 
opinion and hopes of securing a certain freedom of foreign policy ma¬ 
noeuvring for themselves. At the same time, some US allies do not want 
to let slip the advantages which West European countries derive from 
developing businesslike cooperation with the socialist states. 

As a result, amongst the numerous and constant frictions between 
Atlantic partners of increasing importance are their differences on mat¬ 
ters related to the development of cooperation with the Soviet Union 
and other socialist countries. In his book on Soviet foreign policy and 
US-Soviet relations, A. Ulam, director of the center of Russian studies 
at Harvard University, USA, even hazards the supposition that an “era 
of containment” of the United States by its allies has emerged at present; 
this, in his opinion, is evidenced by the fact that America’s allies not 
only in words 45ut already in deeds are rejecting US policies with regard 
to the USSR.« 

It is understandable, therefore, why the Washington Administration 
takes such vigorous measures to prevent turning of “an East-West issue 
into a West-West dispute”, as it has been succinctly put by American 

» NATO Review. No. 2, 1984, p. 3. 

» Ibid., p. 15. 

* A. Ulatn, Dangerous Relations. The Soviet Union In World Politics, 1970-1982, 
New York, 1983, p. 269. 
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professor Joseph S. Nye in Foreign Affairs. ® The centerpiece of those 
efforts is the deployment of new US nuclear missiles on the territories 
of West European countries. Their stationing would place USA’s Europe¬ 
an allies into a state of almost complete dependence upon their trans- 
Atlantic leader, which would thus be in a position to shape at its own 
discretion the destinies of the peoples and states of Western Europe, 
fn the meantime, Washington is bending over backwards to instil in the 
consciousness of its bloc partners and the public at large the illusion 
that approaching relations with the USSR “from the positions of firm¬ 
ness and strength” allegedly bears its political dividends. This theme is 
continuously broached by the US President himself and his team. 

The “policy of strength”, from the USA’s viewpoint, should be a maj¬ 
or lever which, it expects, would help cement the class solidarity of the 
West’s ruling quarters, neutralize any inclination of theirs to Swerve 
from the unconditional pursuit of the US-charted foreign policy line, 
and hip in the bud any doubts whatsoever about Washington’s right to 
leadership in the capitalist world. 

The record has shown, however, that US partners are not inclined to 
entirely discontinue dialogue with the Soviet Union, which cannot but 
be confirmed by a series of visits paid to the USSR by leaders of We¬ 
stern countries this spring and summer, among which there were heads 
of several NATO and other states allied to the USA (the FRG, Italy, 
Britain, Spain, France, Australia), neutral or non-afigned countries as 
well as representatives of both ruling and opposition parties. 

For its part, the Soviet Union, steadily rebuffing the aggressive cour¬ 
se, continues to undertake multifarious activities aimed at achieving pra¬ 
ctical results in curbing the arms race and invariably displays a readi¬ 
ness to further pursue contacts with West European states and other 
countries belonging to the opposite social system. 

During the above-mentioned visits by Western statesmen and politici¬ 
ans to the USSR, the Soviet side kept stressing, clearly and unambi¬ 
guously, that a bridge had to be constructed between East and West, 
but nuclear missiles were poor pilings for such a bridge. Soviet leaders 
recalled the immense responsibility assumed by the West European go¬ 
vernments, including those which, although having no US missiles sta¬ 
tioned in their countries, were actively supporting the plans for their 
deployment. 

In the meantime, the deployment of US nuclear missiles in Western 
Europe as well as the continued development of new types of arntaments 
in the USA designed to create a first-strike nuclear potential, have promp¬ 
ted the USSR, on agreement with its allies, to take further measures to 
safeguard their security, to meet the additional threat they have to face 
due to the stepped-up war preparations in the USA and NATO. Socialist 
countries cannot permit the existing rough military and strategic parity 
be upset, primarily because a dangerous illusion could then prevail on 
the other side of the Atlantic making it possible in practice to embark 
on an armed “crusade” against socialism. 


T he struggle for constraining the aggressive policies of imperialism, for 
making the ruling quarters of the imperialist powers, not in words, 
but in deeds, take into account the generally ac<?epted rules of interna¬ 
tional law, confrom to new realities of international life and recognize 
the principle of peaceful coexistence as the only sensible one in relations 
between states with different social systems, can hardly be portrayed 
as an endless triumphant march. Such a notion is contrary both to the 


* Foreign Affair.^, Sprine 1984, p. 863. 
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logic of life and of common sense, for it is based in fact on disregard 
for or merely underestimation of the depth of the contradictions between 
the two systems, on a simplistic understanding of the aggressive nature 
of imperialism. Lenin warned that “it is highly naive to think that peace 
can be easily attained and that the bourgeoisie will hand it to us on a 
platter, as soon as we mention it ”, ® 

The resistance by the forces of imperialism and reaction to the posi¬ 
tive changes in international relations does not automatically lessen 
along with the weakening of the overall positions of imperialism as a 
system. There is no law of inverse proportion between the strength of 
imperialism as a system and its aggressive nature. In other words, it 
would be altogether erroneous to draw a conclusion about the diminish¬ 
ing aggressiveness of imperialist forces in the world on the basis of in¬ 
disputable facts evidencing imperialism’s reduced possibilities, its cur¬ 
tailed sphere of domination, and serious failures, in particular in US fo¬ 
reign policy. Moreover, the current course of the US ruling quarters at 
undermining and eliminating all the positive accomplishments of the 
1970s, which w'crc associated in the public consciousness with the con¬ 
cept of detente, plainly show that the assertion of equitable and democ¬ 
ratic rules and principles in the practice of international relations and 
the development of positive processes would inevitably encounter most 
vigorous opposition on the part of the aggressive and reactionary forces. 

The historical doom of imperialism and the inability of monopoly ca¬ 
pitalism to overcome its inherent contradictions which find their reflec¬ 
tion in its deepening overall crisis, in the crisis of all its socio-economic 
and political structures and of its foreign policy do not signify that it 
has exhausted all its resources and is unable to influence world develop¬ 
ments in a manner unfavourable to the peoples of the liarth. It is quite 
another matter that the scope of that influence has markedly narrowed 
and that the piocess of waning capitalism as a system has been steadily 
progressing, embracing all the spheres of public life of the old system. 

Accordingly, along with the formation and consolidation of world so¬ 
cialism, its impact on the entire system of international relations, on the 
pace of social transformations and on the world climate has been continu¬ 
ously growing. Addressing the Extraordinary Sixth All-Russia Congress 
of Soviets in November 1918, Lenin pointed out that the question of fo¬ 
reign policy and international relations had posed itself as a priority 
from the very outset of the October Revolution. Lenin wrote that it had 
become paramount “because from now on all states in the world are 
being firmly linked by imperialism into a single system, or rather, into 
one dirty, bloody 'mass” ^ which was intent on strangling the world’s 
fiist socialist state still in its cradle. Therefore, the task of bolstering the 
positions of the young Soviet state in the international arena, compre¬ 
hensively broadening the influence of the revolution and Soviet policy 
on the outside world, and staunchly rebuffing imperialism, naturally, was 
the highest priority for the Party and the Soviet state. 

Radical changes affecting the destinies of all peoples without excep¬ 
tion have since* then transpired on our planet. If one were to sum up 
succinctly the effects of Soviet policy on international developments and 
to assess its effectiveness in resolving the key issues of world relations, 
one has to note, first and foremost, that the policy has provided the main¬ 
spring for the restructuring of international relations as a whole and 
their progressive transformation in accordance with the revolutionary 
changes that have occurred in the world in the 20th century. 


® V. I. Lenin, Collected Works. Vol. 26, p. 345. 
» Ibid.. Vol. 28, p. 151. 
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Having done away with the monopoly of imperialism in world affairs, 
the Great October Socialist Revolution has started the restructuring of 
international relations on a democratic basis and galvanized socio-poli¬ 
tical factors which have since been determining the essence and nature 
of the contemporary epoch—that of transition from capitalism to social¬ 
ism. In other words the radical changes have transpired in world 
relations since the triumph of the October Revolution and the subsequent 
formation of the world system of socialism have been directly influenced 
by real socialism and its Leninist policy of peace. Those changes provide 
the most striking evidence of the outstanding effectiveness of our policy. 

Positive moves have taken place literally in all spheres of interna¬ 
tional relations. Imperialism is opposed today by the powerful forces 
comprising the countries of the world socialist community, the interna¬ 
tional workers’ and national liberation movement. These three streams, 
as is known, make up the front of the peoples’ struggle against inter¬ 
national imperialism and its policies of war, aggression and oppression. 

The alignment of class and political forces has drastically changed 
in favour of socialism. The class struggle has made the old world face 
a further exacerbation of its contradictions and the aggravation of the 
crisis of the entire capitalist system. The ideological confrontation with 
world socialism has been disclosing ever more graphically the antipo- 
pular substance of the policy and ideology of imperialism, an ideology 
of anticommunism and anti-Sovietism. 

The ideological paucity and political helplessness of imperialism ma¬ 
nifest themselves most vividly in all sorts of propagandistic myths it 
adopted as early as in the very beginning of the 20th century. The 
myth of a “Soviet threat’’ conceived by the USSR’s class enemies im¬ 
mediately after the triumph of the October Revolution has since been a 
starting-point for the USA and other imperialist powers in pursuing 
their militarist foreign policy. Moreover, this myth is assiduously played 
up by the imperialist bourgeoisie both in terms of a Moscow’s alleged 
“military threat’’ and the Soviet Union’s influence on the upsurge of the 
revolutionary and liberation movements in various countries of the 
world. 

In military terms, this fabrication is intended to justify the militarist 
course of the USA and NATO and the arms race they have been trying 
to impose on other states and peoples. The selfsame myth is supposed to 
assist the USA and other NATO countries in concealing their ambitions 
to disrupt the existing rough military and strategic parity between the 
USSR and the USA, the Warsaw Treaty Organization and th^ North 
Atlantic bloc. The parity is not to the liking of the USA and NATO, they 
have not reconciled themselves to its existence; and they dream of re¬ 
storing past conditions in which they possessed superiority over the So¬ 
viet Union and the other fraternal countries. 

The military aspect of a “Soviet threat’’ myth is closely linked with 
its socio-political aspect, for the ruling quarters of the imperialist states 
are mainly concerned with the growing influence of socialism and its 
ideas on the peoples living in the non-socialist world. One would be hard 
put to find a rational politician or statesman in the West who truly be¬ 
lieves in the existence of a “Soviet military threat’’. The entire history of 
the Soviet state conclusively demonstrates the genuinely peaceful chara 
cter of its policy. Consequently, blowing the “Soviet threat’’ fiction out 
of proportion is motivated above all by the class •hatred for this country 
and Soviet system and by the gut fear of real socialism which has grown 
to become a potent force in present-day world relations and is exercis¬ 
ing ever growing influence on the world development and on the revo¬ 
lutionary regeneration of the world. 

In other words, the “Soviet threat’’ myth brought forth by the ideo- 
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logy of anticommunism and anti-Sovietism not only serves as a cover 
for material preparations for war and US policies of militarism and he¬ 
gemony, but is also intended to localize and confine, in one way or 
another, the impact of the ideology and practice of scientific communism 
on countries and peoples of the non-socialist world. 


T he effectiveness of the foreign policy initiatives of the USSR and the 
other fraternal states and their influence on the evolution of the 
international situation are closely bound up with the transformation- 
facilitating role of the ideas of scientific communism and the successes 
gained by the building of socialism and communism in the socialist co¬ 
untries. A mighty bulwark of peace, the socialist community has consi- 
stcnly followed a course for removing war from the life of human so¬ 
ciety, a policy of international cooperation, which is in keeping with the 
vital interests of all the peoples of our planet and the interests of pre¬ 
serving peace and warding oil a nuclear disaster. 

Through their vigorous actions in the world arena and their construc¬ 
tive large-scale initiatives concerning the most urgent issues of today, 
the USSR and its allies are showing to all peoples and states a realistic 
road to resolving the cardinal problems of war and peace in the nuc¬ 
lear age. At the same time, they expose to the entire world the aggressi¬ 
ve substance of the policy of militarism and arms race pursued by the 
USA and NATO, and unmask the nuclear warmongers. In other words, 
the effectiveness of socialist foreign policy and diplomacy hinges on the 
effect they produce on the minds and hearts of the peoples of the world. 

The very fact that imperialism and its champions have failed in their 
frantic efforts to instil in the consciousness of the masses the ideology of 
militarism and war, the ideology and policy of anticommunism and anti- 
Sovietism is an indication of the immense life-asserting power of Soviet 
policy and world outlook which impart to the peoples a sense of certain¬ 
ty and historical optimism and mobilize them for combatting the forces 
of war and aggression, the militarist policy of the USA and NATO. He¬ 
rein lies the main guarantee of safeguarding and cementing peace on 
Earth. 
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The “Information Explosion” 
and Information Imperialism 
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A mong the many characterizations which sociologists give our time, 
most frequently refer to this century as the age of information. What 
they mean is that the modern society is being* rapidly saturated to an 
unprecedented degree by sophisticated mass communication equipment, 
with information playing a growing role in the life of humanity, as a 
whole, as well as of every state and every individual. 

In the last few decades scientific and technological progress has im¬ 
parted a truly mass character to information. Suffice it to say that whe¬ 
reas in 1950, when most specialists agree the “information explosion” 
was set off, only five countries broadcast television programmes, today 
over 120 do so. Over the same period the number of TV stations in the 
world grew 250-300 times, with the number of television sets reaching 
600 million and the number of TV viewers—2,500 million. Radio still has 
the largest audience: some 1,300 Tnillion radio sets receive transmissions 
from over 30,000 radio stations all over the globe. Contrary to earlier fo¬ 
recasts, the press is still going strong: there are 8,200 daily newspapers 
in the world printed in an aggregate circulation of over 450 million co¬ 
pies If the many more thousands of magazines and other periodicals are 
added, the total number of copies will have to be multiplied by tens of 
times The picture would not be complete without mentioning the fact 
that every day the world’s printing shops put out over 1,800 titles of 
books and that the total seating capacity of all the stationary cinemas in 
the world is over 70 million 

The 1980s were marked by a rapid emergence of a latest sophisticated 
mass medium—video technology. It has been estimated that there are 
3()-40 million video tape-recorders and hundreds of millions of recorded 
video cassettes in homes all over the world, and these numbers are ra¬ 
pidly growing. 

In short, the rapid scientific and technological progress in communi¬ 
cations has created a qualitatively new situation, when for the first time 
in history the vast majority of the population in practically all the coun¬ 
tries of the world have become the object of information and propaganda. 
One might even say that today information has genetrated all spheres 
of social and even private life, with the need to be informed having be¬ 
come one of man’s basic needs. 

At the international level new processes have taken place, brought 
about by the growing role of information in the entire system of inter¬ 
national relations. Specialists point out that in most countries the volume 
of information about international events and developments in foreign 
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countries is growing at an especially high rate. Simultaneously an ever 
growing number of states begin to conduct in one form or another fo¬ 
reign policy propaganda, viewing it as an important supplement to dip¬ 
lomatic activities. For example, today over 80 countries broadcast in fo¬ 
reign languages, a growing number of news agencies (about 150 at 
present) operate international services, the developing countries are sett¬ 
ing up their own national and regional news services, and publications 
designed for foreign consumption are running into millions of copies. 

It is significant that during the recent years information issues have 
been drawing increasing attention at international negotiations, inter¬ 
national organizations and in the non-aligned movement. As is known, 
they were the subject of a broad and lively debate at the Conference 
on Security and Cooperation in Europe and the subsequent Belgrade 
and Madrid meetings. 

In recognition of the importance of mass information for mankind’s 
progress, the United Nations proclaimed the year of 1983 the Interna¬ 
tional Year of Communication The main purpose of this move was to 
draw the attention of the international community to the needs of the de¬ 
veloping countries which suffer from an acute shortage of information 
and are in need of modern communication technology for accelerating 
their social progress. 

A specially set up committee on information problems is working 
more and more actively in the UN. UNESCO recently adopted a major 
international programme. Communication in the Service of Man, cover¬ 
ing the period up to 1989. In this move it was motivated by the prospect 
of a further growth- of the role of mass information in solving global 
problems facing mankind. The International Telecommunication Union 
held a world conference on shortwave broadcasting in 1984 and is pre¬ 
sently preparing a similar forum on the use of the Earth’s geostationary 
orbit which is scheduled to be held in Geneva in 1985. The content of 
information and its more effective use in the interests of peace and pro¬ 
gress of the peoples feature prominently in discussions of journalists, 
primarily in their largest professional association, the International Or¬ 
ganization of Journalists incorporating about 200,000 workers of the 
press, radio and television. 

Wherever these issues arc discussed, there is a clash of views on the 
role and functions of mass media in the overall complex of international 
relations. The issues usually arouse a great deal of controversy, because 
they concern profound ideological foundations of the different social sy¬ 
stems and reflect their policies and ideological platforms in the inter¬ 
national arena. The debate centres around one problem; whether inter¬ 
national exchange of information can and must be used for the benefit 
of peace and progress of the peoples, be guided^by some fundamental 
international documents and principles of international law, and serve 
the interests of giving objective information to the masses or the field 
is run by the "law of the jungle” under the guise of “freedom of infor¬ 
mation” and the “right” to inform or misinform millions of people. It 
is only too natural that there are different and even clashing approaches 
to these issues. 


O ne such approach is clearly set out in the Political Declaration adopt¬ 
ed by the Warsaw Treaty member states in Prague in January 1983. 
The document says that the socialist countries are motivated by the fact 
that, in order to attain the key objective of defusing the war threat, in 
the present difficult international situation it is necessary to create a 




climate of trust in relations between states. With this in view, political, 
military and economic measures must be supplemented by the propaga¬ 
tion of truthful information and renunciation of chauvinistic and milita¬ 
ristic propaganda as well as attempts to dictate to other peoples how 
they must live. The socialist community strongly condemned the use of 
such powerful tools of influencing social consciousness and shaping pub¬ 
lic opinion as the press, radio and television for the propagation of lies 
and misinformation, alienation and enmity between the peoples. “No sta¬ 
te,” the Prague Declaration stressed, “should allow such subversive ac¬ 
tivities to be conducted from its territory”. ' 

The thinking behind this approach is that just like in any other sphere 
of international communication, in the field of information there are 
principles and norms recognized by the international community, which 
must be observed by the states. Activities in the field must be regulated 
by the provisions of such documents as the UN Charter, the Final Act 
of the Helsinki Conference on Security and Cooperation in Europe and 
a number of relevant conventions and declarations which say that the 
main aim of international information exchange is the consolidation of 
peace and mutual understanding and which condemn propaganda of mi¬ 
litarism, racism and interference in affairs of other states. 

For many years the Soviet Union has been consistently pressing for 
the adoption of the international legal base of* information exchange in 
order to ensure a maximum effectiveness of relevant documents As early 
as 1947 at the Second Session of the UN General Assembly the Soviet 
delegation obtained endorsement for the resolution on measures to be 
taken against the propaganda and instigators of a new war, which deno¬ 
unced propaganda designed to or capable of increasing the threat to 
peace, and called on the states to contribute to friendly international re¬ 
lations and encourage information reflecting the striving of the peoples 
for peace. Subsequently the Soviet Union repeatedly submitted similar 
proposals to the UN and other international forums. Of cardinal impor¬ 
tance in this context is the provision of the 1966 International Covenant 
on Civil and Political Rights {Article 20), which says that the states 
must assume an obligation to prohibit by law any propaganda of war 
and any actions kindling national, racial or religious hatred, which are 
incitement to discrimination, enmity or violence. 

In 1972 the Soviet Union submitted to the UN a draft convention on 
the principles of the use by the states of artificial Earth satellites for di¬ 
rect television broadcasting which provided for the use of space commu¬ 
nication technology for the noble goal of strengthening peace and friend¬ 
ship among the nations. In 1982 the Soviet Union ratified the interna¬ 
tional convention on the use of radio broadcasting for peace. 

In 1978, also on a Soviet initiative, UNESCO adopted the Declara¬ 
tion on Fundamental Principles Concerning the Contribution of the Mass 
Media to Strengthening Peace and International Understanding, to the 
Promotion of Human Rights and to Countering Racialism, Apartheid and 
Incitement to War. 

The Final Act of the Helsinki European Conference plays a special 
role in the information exchange between countries belonging to diffe¬ 
rent social systems. For the first time in history a special section deal¬ 
ing with these issues was included in a document signed by the leaders 
of 35 socialist and capitalist states which, incidentally, account for at 
least two-thirds of mass media in the world. Also for the first time, the 
participating countries agreed on specific areas of cooperation in this 
field, guided by the fact that it must “contribute to the strengthening of 
peace and understanding among the peoples and to the spiritual enrich¬ 
ment of the human personality”, and be conducted on the basis of the 


fundamental principles of interstate relations set down in the Final Act, 
such as sovereignty and equality, non-interference, etc. 

Today, when imperialism has aggravated the international situation 
to a dangerous level, it is especially important to stem militarist propa¬ 
ganda and stop talk about the permissibility of nuclear war originated 
by the USA. Attaching great importance to that problem, Konstantin 
Chernenko included a proposal on the renunciation of the propaganda 
of nuclear war in any form in a code of regulations for the nuclear- 
weapon states which he put forward in early 1984. 

On a Soviet initiative, the 38th Session of the UN General Assembly 
adopted a declaration condemning nuclear war which, among other 
things, denounced the propagation and propaganda of political and mi¬ 
litary doctrines and concepts called to justify the “legitimacy” of the 
first use of nuclear weapons and the “admissibility” of unleashing nuc¬ 
lear war in general. The latest session of the UNESCO General Con¬ 
ference, again on a Soviet initiative, adopted the resolution The Role of 
UNESCO in Generating a Climate of Public Opinion Conducive to the 
Halting of the Arms Race and the Transition to Disarmament. The reso¬ 
lution points to the great role of mass media in the struggle for the pre¬ 
vention of world war and the preservation of peace. 

The cornerstone of this consistent international information policy of 
the CPSU and the Soviet state is the principled stand formulated by Le¬ 
nin, according to which ideological contradictions between states with 
different social systems should not stand in the way of a normal deve¬ 
lopment of interstate relations and the search for mutually acceptable 
solutions of burning iniernational issues, the prevention of a new world 
war fir.st and foremost. 

The Soviet diplomatic service and information and propaganda orga¬ 
nizations act in concert in all major areas of international politics alt¬ 
hough they use different means for attaining the same foreign policy ob¬ 
jectives. In this country there is no social and political basis for the So¬ 
viet information and propaganda agencies to operate at cross-purposes 
with a policy of peace and international cooperation adopted by the pe¬ 
ople and the Party. Attempts to aggravate the international situation, 
heighten tensions, spread lies about the life of other peoples or interfere 
in their domestic affairs are alien to the Soviet press, radio and televi¬ 
sion. It is worth recalling in this connection that propaganda of war 
and of national and racial superiority is prohibited by law in the USSR. 


T he imperialist world led by the USA holds an altogether different view 
of the relationship between ideology and foreign policy and, as a con¬ 
sequence, the role of mass media and propaganda in international rela¬ 
tions. 

Today even in Washington there is open criticism of the Reagan Ad¬ 
ministration’s “obsession with propaganda” which has been a factor res¬ 
ponsible for much of the deterioration of the international situation and 
especially the relations between the USA and the socialist countries. The 
roots of this dangerous notion should be sought in US imperialism’s 
strategic objectives in the world arena, where Washington seeks to aven¬ 
ge its past setbacks and to impose its diktat through an unprecedented 
arms buildup and by upsetting the military-strategic parity with social¬ 
ism. Washington believes it is impossible to attain these goals without 
rallying the forces of capitalism and international reaction around a 
banner of anticommunism and anti-Sovietism. 

This has been the objective of Reagan’s “crusade against commun¬ 
ism,” which has become the present US Administration’s main ideologi- 





cal slogan. Brought to power by the most reactionary, chauvinistic and 
militaristic ideology that ever existed among the US ruling quarters, 
the present US Administration extended this ideological approach to 
practically all spheres of interstate relations, thus outdoing its predeces¬ 
sors in the “ideologization” of foreign policy. The prominent US histo¬ 
rian Arthur Schlesinger writes that the distinctive feature of the Reagan 
Administration is that it views the world through the prism of ideology. * 
Thus ideology (anticommunist ideology, to be sure) acts as blinkers 
which prevent the present US Administration from getting the complete 
picture of the world realities, and as the dogma to which they are trying 
hard to fit these realities. “When ideology and reality conflict,” wrote 
Professor Stanley Hoffmann in The New York Times, “leaders may try 
to change reality to make it fit ideology.” * 

All foreign policy pronouncements of the US President are strong 
on ideology. A look at them shows that the President views Soviet-Ame- 
rican relations in terms of ideological rather than state-to-state catego¬ 
ries and prefers propaganda fireworks to universally recognized prin¬ 
ciples of international relations. His favourite subjects arc freedom, hu- 
manitarianism, human rights, belief in God, as well as threat “to leave 
Marxism-Leninism in the dustbin of history”, “to write off” socialism, 
etc. This exercise in cheap demagogy would be something to be shrugged 
off, if it did not come from the leader of the world’s largest imperialist 
state which has subordinated its foreign and military pplicies to anticom¬ 
munist dogmas. The inclusion into the Pentagon’s directives of the task 
to destroy socialism as a social system shows how short the distance is 
between ideological sermonizing and the nuclear button. 

This makes only too understandable the anxiety and indignation pro¬ 
duced in the USA and abroad by Reagan’s morbid “joke” when he an¬ 
nounced in August 1984 that he allegedly signed an act outlawing Rus¬ 
sia for all time and ordered its bombardment. 

This artificial ideologization of the world outlook has brought about 
another phenomenon—that of obsession with propaganda, as well as 
attempts to use propaganda rhetoric as a smokescreen for the true es¬ 
sence of US foreign policy, to use propaganda as an instrument of 
pressure against one’s enemies and to manipulate public opinion both at 
home and abroad on an unprecedented scale. 

In a nutshell, the^niain thrust of Washington’s propaganda effort dur¬ 
ing the la.st few years has been misinformation of the world public con¬ 
cerning the true essence of the United States’ foreign policy line, qn the 
one hand, and that of the USSR and the rest of the socialist community, 
on the other. This is a large-scale, intensive and sophisticated misinfor¬ 
mation. 

Theme number one of US propaganda, that of the “peaceloving” USA 
and a “Soviet military threat”, is false from beginning to end. No 
effort has been spared by the President and his men to make it credible; 
countless “classified” reports of the CIA and the Pentagon, innumerable 
booklets and propaganda films, other propaganda ploys, including refe¬ 
rence to the plans of achieving military superiority over the USSR as 
“a zero option”, and the new first-strike MX missile as a “safeguard ot 
peace”. 

The other side of this coin is represented by attempts to discredit the 
antiwar movement, to brand its activists as “the Kremlin’s agents”, to 
scare the American and Western European public'* with the spurious 
“threat from the East”, all in order to use this propaganda smokescreen 


‘ A. Schlesinger, “Foreign Policy and the American Character”, Foreign Affairs, 
Fall 1983, p 5. 

* The New York Times. June 29, 1984. 
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to conceal the deployment of new nuclear missiles close to the borders 
of the socialist countries and simultaneously make the taxpayer carry a 
heavier burden of the unbridled arms race. 

It takes extreme hypocrisy to proclaim oneself a champion of human 
rights struggling against terrorism and to accuse the socialist countries 
of encouraging terrorist activities, while invading Grenada, bombarding 
Beirut and elevating terrorism to the rank of official policy! 

About 20 years ago Robert Kennedy said that it is impossible to make 
good propaganda out of bad politics. It seems that today’s official Wa¬ 
shington tries to do precisely that, embellishing its policies with the 
help of brazen propaganda. The last few years have seen repeated at¬ 
tempts to drown mushrooming problems in a flood of rhetoric without 
changing the essence of the country’s aggressive policy. 

For example, such an operation was staged prior to the presidential 
election, when, in order to win as many votes as possible, it became ne¬ 
cessary for the President to tone down warlike rhetoric and to pose as 
a champion of peace and even an advocate of better relations with the 
Soviet Union. In effect Washington had not budged from its aggressive 
foreign policy objectives by one iota. 

Washington strives to manipulate public opinion by concentrating 
vast human and material resources on the propaganda front and using 
most up-to-date technology and “psychological warfare’’ techniques. In 
this respect, too, the present US Administration far outdid its predeces¬ 
sors. 

Today the supervision of propaganda activities is concentrated at the 
very top of the Washington hierarchy. A special planning group headed 
by President’s National Security Assistant has been set up specifically 
for this purpose. It includes the heads of the Department of State, the 
Pentagon, the US Information Agency (USIA). This group is referred 
to as a “superdepartment of propaganda”. It has four subcommittees 
including one on international information and broadcasting. The USIA 
director also acts as President’s adviser on propaganda. 

The President himself is flatteringly referred in Washington as pro¬ 
pagandist No. 1 and justifiably so, for he has truly warmed to this task: 
his personal propaganda effort includes addresses to the nation over the 
radio, hundreds of public statements on different occasions and without 
them, press conferences and numerous presidential proclamations, for 
example, on such provocative subjects as “Captive Nations Week”, 
“Poland Day”, “Afghanistan Day”, “Baltic Day”, “Sakharov Day”, and 
so on. Reagan has to his credit such innovations as direct addresses to 
foreign peoples, including the Soviet and Cuban, and several others, as 
well as presidential addresses translated simultaneously into over 40 fo¬ 
reign languages, television broadcasts for foreign countries and his 
personal participation in such propaganda shows as the pathetic “Let 
Poland remain Poland” jamboree. 

About 85 per cent of the White House staff, i. e., about 500 people, are 
directly involved in this publicity stunt, praising the President and his 
policies both in* the USA and abroad. This fact is mentioned in the book 
Reporters, the White House and Truth recently published in Washing¬ 
ton. Every detail of the President’s appearances, including the backgro¬ 
und against which the President is going to speak, is carefully planned. 
For major propaganda shows preference is given to television which 
enables the President to use his acting skills to the best effect. It was on 
television that Reagan announced the invasion of Grenada and delive¬ 
red his addresses on the situation in Central America and Soviet-US 
relations. 

Another characteristic feature of the present US Administration is the 
increasingly vigorous participation of the State Department, the CIA and 
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the Pentagon in foreign policy propaganda. For example, the Depart¬ 
ment of State originated several international anticommunist conferen¬ 
ces on subjects ranging from “democratization” of communist countries to 
“free elections”. Jointly with the CIA it launched the so-called Program¬ 
me of Democracy and Public Diplomacy which is designed to help set 
up pro-American “fifth columns” abroad over a period of 20 years, and 
ordered the active participation of American diplomats abroad in the 
piopaganda effort. The Pentagon is constantly building up its propa¬ 
ganda machinery which includes tens of periodicals, printing shops, ra¬ 
dio and television stations in the USA and abroad. Tile CIA annually 
spends some $300 million on mass information and its total staff enga¬ 
ged in the operation both at the Langley headquarters and abroad is 
about 2,000, i. e., more than that employed by the biggest news agencies 
in the world. 

Washington spares no money on propaganda For example, under the 
current Administration the USIA budget has doubled, with $849 million 
slated for 1985. This is the fastest growing item of government spend¬ 
ing Special attention is paid to “retooling” the foreign propaganda in¬ 
dustry. Some $1,000 million has been allocated for the modernization 
of radio stations over the next five years, and the creation of Worldnet, 
a worldwide television network which will link Washington to US em¬ 
bassies and information centres abroad by direct television channels, is 
going ahead at a rapid pace. 

We repeat that the principal purpose of this massive spending is to 
drown the peoples of the world in a swelling flood of misinformation 
designed to whitewash US policy and blacken socialism with its historic 
achievements and its peaceable foreign policy. 

Washington’s propaganda machinery has received well-nigh official 
instructions to spread misinformation. The following example is typical: 
a commission which reviewed the operations of Liberty and Free Europe 
radio stations submitted over 335 memoranda in the course of a year 
which drew attention of the Administration to the fact that the sta¬ 
tions’ programmes contain false information, outright slander and pro¬ 
vocative statements. The authorities left the criticism unheeded. What 
is more, they went on record as saying that “information” destined for 
foreign consumption must help “destabilize” the Soviet Union and its 
allies, stymie their foreign policy initiatives and breed fear of com¬ 
munism. 

An American handbook on how to make propaganda broadcasts'" says 
that one should never use information for information’s sake. One does 
not want to have well-informed listeners in the strict sense of the word. 
One wants to inform his listeners according to his intentions. In this con¬ 
nection it is pertinent to quote American Professor Choukas, a psycholo¬ 
gical warfare theorist, who says that propaganda methods have but one 
objective—to produce a person absolutely incapable of finding his way 
in a difficult situation and of thinking critically and rationally. 

In order to justify the use of its underhanded methods of “psycholo¬ 
gical warfare” and simultaneously win fresh millions of dollars for pro¬ 
paganda from Congress, the US Administration launched an unprece¬ 
dented offensive on foreign policy information distributed by the Soviet 
Union and other socialist countries. The so-called Project Truth be¬ 
gun in 1981 is designed to discredit the USSR’s'information activities 
especially in matters of the struggle for peace and disarmament. Thous¬ 
ands of newspapers, radio stations and US embassies abroad receive a 
special bulletin entitled Warning: Soviet Propaganda. Several reports 
of the State Department and CIA “studies” have also been devoted to 
the same subject. What they have in common is that they are all collec- 





tions of blatant lies about Soviet foreign policy and information sy¬ 
stems. 

Thousands of monopoly-owned newspapers, magazines, radio and te¬ 
levision stations are used for the same purpose. The US information 
industry itself is an organic element of Big Business; its large segment 
is part and parcel of the military-industrial complex and its mouthpiece 
in the coverage of international affairs characterized by the falsification 
of Soviet foreign policy and the heightening of international tensions 
as a justification for the on-going arms race. 

Prof. William Dorman of California University recently completed 
an interesting study which has a direct bearing on the subject under 
discussion. After a careful study of materials about the USSR published 
by the five leading US newspapers {The New York Times, The Washing¬ 
ton Post, The Christian Science Monitor, The Wall Street Journal, and 
The Los Angeles Times), Time, Newsweek, UPI, AP, and the CBS, NBC 
and ABC television networks, he came to the conclusion that "Soviet rea¬ 
lity is portrayed by them in exclusively grim tones”, that they hash and 
rehash Washington’s official versions, and substitute tags for serious 
analysis. US mass media, he said, frequently pose in the unenviable role 
of official Washington’s arms bearers. Views formulated in this manner 
encourage and justify preparation for nuclear war which is made pre¬ 
sentable through clever application of journalistic cosmetics. The profes¬ 
sor concludes his study with the words that the lie is a scout of nuclear 
catastrophe. 

Opening wide the floodgates of misinformation and slander, Washing¬ 
ton does everything to prevent international organizations from adop¬ 
ting principles and documents which would call for the use of mass 
media in the interests of peace and mutual understanding between the 
peoples. For example, the USA has done everything to prevent UNESCO 
from adopting a declaration on the contribution of the mass media to 
strengthening peace and to countering racialism, apartheid and incite¬ 
ment to war. When despite US efforts the declaration was nevertheless 
adopted. The New York Times wrote that, for Americans there can be 
no freedom of speech or “balanced” information, unless those who advo¬ 
cate racism, apartheid and war are also given freedom of the press. ® 

During the last few years the US repre.sentatives to the United Na¬ 
tions either voted in splendid isolation or in league with Israel and En¬ 
gland against resolutions on information matters adopted by the vast 
majority of member states. They also voted against the 1982 UN General 
Assembly resolution on the principles of television broadcasting via com¬ 
munications satellites which provided for mandatory consent of other sta¬ 
tes to such broadcasting to their territories. 

Washington has been consistently obstructing all resolutions on in¬ 
formation adopted by the non-alignment movement, such as the decisions 
of the conference of information ministers of non-aligned states which 
took place in Jakarta in January 1984. The overriding concern behind 
this obstructionism is the desire to keep one’s hands free for a new pro¬ 
paganda offensive on the world public which the US imperialism is plan¬ 
ning to launch with the help of the latest technology. 


T here are many indications, that in the years to come problems of in¬ 
ternational propagation of information will become even more acute 
and their importance in international politics and the ideological strugg- 

(Continued on page 102) 
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The Comradeship-in-Arms 
of the Soviet and Polish Peoples 

A. ANTOSYAK, 


D. Sc. (Hist) 

T his year the Polish people celebrate the 40th anniversary of Poland’s 
rebirth. This historic date is being also extensively marked in the So¬ 
viet Union whose armed forces played the decisive role in liberating Po¬ 
land from the Nazi yoke. 

The Polish people had been under the Nazi heel for almost five years. 
The fascist occupiers had set themselves the aim of liquidating Poland 
as a state and of annihilating the Polish nation, which had made such 
a substantial contribution to the development of worlh civilization. Hit¬ 
ler’s placeman Frank, when acceding to the post of Governor-General, 
stated: “From now on the political role of the Polish people is finished. 
They are declared to be a labour force and nothing else... We will achieve 
our aim of erasing for ever the very notion of Poland. Rzecz Pospolita 
or any other Polish state will never arise again.’’ Master plan Ost pro¬ 
vided for the eviction of 80 to 85 per cent of the Poles from Poland, the 
remainder to be made slaves of German colonialists or destroyed. The 
country was turned in one big concentration camp with numerous fac¬ 
tories of death, among them Majdanek, Oswigeim, Treblinka. During the 
years of occupation about six million Polish citizens had perished. 

With mass slaughter and terrorism the Nazis tried to intimidate the 
population, to break its will to resistance. But neither terror nor vio¬ 
lence could break the Polish people’s will to achieve freedom and inde¬ 
pendence. The Polish people did not succumb, and waged a courageous 
struggle against the Nazi invaders. 

Before attacking the USSR, Nazi Germany had occupied alnVost all 
the countries of Europe. This ,went to the head of Hitler’s political and 
military leaders and created the myth about the invincibility of the Ger¬ 
man armed forces. It seemed that nothing and no one could survive an 
onslaught by the powerful army of the Third Reich. The threat of Nazi 
enslavement hovered over the entire world. The capitalist camp did not 
have a force capable of stopping the fascist barbarians and blocking 
their road to world domination. 

Only the Soviet socialist state and its Armed Forces proved to be 
capable of solving the historic task of routing the Nazi hordes, freeing 
the peoples of Poland and other European countries from fascist slavery 
and saving world civilization. The liberation mission of the Soviet Armed 
Forces was a vivid embodiment of genuine internationalism. 

The task of liberating the Polish and other peoples of Europe from 
the fascist yoke was set and pursued by the Soviet political and military 
leadership from the very first days of the Great Patriotic War. Josef 
Stalin, head of the Soviet government, said in a speech on July 3, 1941 
that “not only the removal of the danger overhanging our country but 








also assistance to all the p^Tes of Europe groaning under the yoke 
of Nazism is the aim of this nation-wide Patriotic War”. 

The Soviet Armed Forces blocked the road of the German aggressors, 
routed the main forces of Nazi Germany and its allies in battles at 
Moscow, Stalingrad, Kursk and on the Dnieper, deprived them of the 
main means of warfare and thereby sealed the outcome of the war. For 
1,080 days and nights before the opening of the second front in Europe 
by the allies in the anti-Hitler coalition the Soviet Union conducted a ti¬ 
tanic battle against the main forces of the strongest and most perfidious 
enemy ever encountered by mankind. By the summer of 1944 the Soviet 
Army had routed more than 370 divisions of the enemy and inflicted on 
it total losses of more than 5.5 million officers and men.' 

At a time when Soviet troops were locked in battle with the Nazi 
hordes on a huge front stretching from the Barents Sea to the Black Sea, 
The Washington Post wrote that one shuddered at the thought of what 
would have happened if the Red Army had collapsed under the onslaught 
of the attacking German troops, if the Russian people had been less cou¬ 
rageous and indomitable; ...while conducting this valiant struggle the 
Russians at the same time upheld the cause of civilization from all ene¬ 
mies of mankind. They have made a contribution of unprecedented im¬ 
portance to the common cause In September 1944 the British Prime Mi¬ 
nister had to admit that it was “the Russian army that tore the guts out 
of the German military machine”. ^ 

By destroying the crack troops of Nazi Germany on the Soviet-Ger¬ 
man front the Soviet Union made the decisive contribution to the rout 
of Nazi Germany and assisted the Polish and other peoples of Europe 
in their struggle against the fascist aggressors. The enemy divisions 
that were being destroyed here could no longer be used against the pe¬ 
oples of the occupied countries and the allies in the anti-Hitler coalition. 
More than that, the big losses suffered by the Nazis on the Soviet-Ger¬ 
man front compelled them to move ever new units to that front from the 
West. In all, during the war Germany had moved 268 divisions from We¬ 
stern Europe to the Soviet-German front. 

By their heroic struggle the Soviet people instilled confidence of vic¬ 
tory in the minds of the Polish and other peoples and facilitated the 
strengthening of the antifascist national liberation movement. Recalling 
the influence of the Soviet victory at Moscow, one of the commanders of 
a partisan detachment in the Kicleckic Voivodship noted; “...people were 
in despair. The German army seemed to be invincible. But then the word 
‘Moscow’ began to circulate. The whole of Poland started saying that 
the Germans were ‘socked’ at Moscow. News of the victory at Moscow 
reached our prison like a stream of fresh air...” Assessing the significan¬ 
ce of the battle of Stalingrad, the newspaper Trybuna Wolndici of the 
Polish Workers’ Party wrote: “The defence of Stalingrad is the turning 
point of this war. It is there, at Stalingrad, that the fascist plans of con¬ 
quering the world have collapsed... It is there, at the Stalingrad front, 
that the courage of the Soviet soldier, the heroism of the entire popula¬ 
tion of the city have grown to become a symbol. A symbol of the insur¬ 
mountable strength of the Red Army, of the invincible staunchness of 
the Soviet peoples, the invincible might of socialism.” 

Unlike the Polish emigre government in London and its representa¬ 
tives in Poland who refrained from vigorous actions against the Nazis, 
the Polish Workers’ Party (PWP) called on the Polish people to fight 

' Liberation Mission of (he Soviet Armed Forces in the Second World War, Poli- 
iizdat, 1974, 2nd edition, p. 48 (in Russian). 

2 Correspondence Between the Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the USSK 
and the Presidents of 4he USA and the Prime Ministers of Great Britain During the 
Great Patriotic War of 1941-1945, VoL 1, Progress Publishers, Moscow, 1977, p. 260. 
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resolutely against the German occupationists, to create a broad anti¬ 
fascist front, to closely cooperate with the USSR. The PWP noted that 
Poland’s liberation is possible only in close alliance with the Soviet 
Union and with its assistance. In January 1942 the PWP adopted a de¬ 
cision to create the Gwardia Ludowa (People’s Guard) that served as 
the foundation for the creation in January 1944 of the Armia Ludowa 
(People’s Army) which conducted a courageous struggle against the 
Nazis behind enemy lines. In 1944 some 60,000 Poles fought in the de¬ 
tachments and groups of the Armia Ludowa. ® 

The Soviet people gave extensive aid and support "to the Polish pe¬ 
ople’s struggle against the fascist invaders. Personnel for the Polish 
partisan movement was trained on Soviet territory. Polish partisans 
were supplied arms, ammunition, radio sets and medicines. About 10,000 
Soviet citizens fought in the ranks of Polish partisans. Besides, detach¬ 
ments of Soviet partisans (about 12,000 men) made raids into Poland 
and jointly with the Polish resistance fighters routed the enemy. 

On the request of the Union of Polish Patriots the 1st Polish In¬ 
fantry Division named after Tadeusz Kosciuczko was formed in the USSR 
in the spring and summer of 1943. It got its baptism of fire on October 
12, 1943 near Lenino, a settlement in Mogilev Region. That day is now 
observed as the day of the birth of the people’s Wojsko Polsko. The 1st 
Polish Army Corps was formed in the USSR’by the end of 1943 and 
then transformed into the 1st Polish Army in Marcl] 1944. Later, the 
forming of the 2nd Polish Army was started in August 1944. In all, two 
Polish armies, a tank and an air corps and a number of officers’ schools 
were formed before the end of the war. The Soviet Union supplied them 
with about 700,000 rifles and submachine guns, 3,500 artillery pieces, 
1,000 tanks, 1,200 planes, 18,000 motor vehicles and also large quanti¬ 
ties of ammunition and other hardware and foodstuffs by May 1, 1945.'* 
At the request of the Polish side, some 20,000 Soviet officers and 
generals as well as 13,000 Junior commanders and military specialists 
served in the Polish armed forces, handing over the rich combat expe¬ 
rience of the Soviet army. Officers for the Polish armed forces were 
trained at Soviet military educational establishments. Generals Wojciech 
Jaruzelski, F. Siwicki and many others were among the graduates of the 
first officers’ schools formed on the territory of the USSR. All in all, 
18,000 officers were trained during the war for the Polish armed forces 
with Soviet assistance and in Soviet military schools and academies. 


T he Soviet Army’s direct participation in the liberation of Poland 
began in the summer of 1944. For more than nine months it waged 
stubborn battles on the territory of Poland against big concentrations of 
enemy forces—the army groups A, Centre, North Ukraine, North and Wis- 
la that confronted the Soviet troops on the main, Berlin direction. 

As a result of the successful completion of the Byelorussian and Lvov- 
Sandomierz operations, Soviet troops reached the border with Poland 
and began to liberate it from the Nazis. Troops of the 1st Ukrainian 
Front were the first to cross the river Western Bug into Polish territory. 
The Western Bug was crossed by troops of the 1st Byelorussian FronL 
(vhich included the 1st Polish Army, on July 20. 

The Soviet offensive was so rapid that the enSmy did not have the 
time to organize a determined defence on intermediate lines. The town 

® History of the Second World Wof of 1939-1945, Voi. 9 .Voyenizdat, Moscow, 1978, 
p. 69 (in Russian). 

* Comradeshlp-in-Arms, Moscow. Voyenizdat, 1976, p. 283 (in Russian). 
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of Chelm was liberated on July 22, followed by Lublin on July 24. On 
July 25 Soviet troops reached the river Wisla and seized Demblin and 
Pulawy, important Nazi strongpoints. 

The troops of the 2nd Byelorussian Front liberated Bialystok on July 
27 and on July 31 reached the Augustowski Canal and also the river 
Narew to the south of Knyszyn. 

The appearance of Soviet troops on Polish territory became a historic 
landmark in the destiny of the Polish people. Taking advantage of the 
revolutionary situation that was forming in the country and the favour¬ 
able conditions created by the successful Soviet offensive, the working 
masses headed by the working class and guided by the PWP took power 
into their hands in the liberated territory. The Polish Committee of Na¬ 
tional Liberation (PCNL), formed on decision of the Krajowa Rada Na- 
rodowa as a provisional executive body of people’s power, published a 
manifesto on July 22, 1944 outlining a programme of democratic trans¬ 
formations in the country and the main directions of foreign policy ba¬ 
sed on friendship and cooperation with the Soviet Union. 

The day the manifesto was promulgated, July 22, became Poland’s 
Day of Rebirth. A decree of Krajowa Rada Narodowa merging the parti¬ 
san Armia Ludowa with the 1st Polish Army that was formed in the 
USSR and creating a single Wojsko Polsko was issued on July 21. 

The age-old dream of Polish working people—to become masters of 
their own country—came true. A people’s democratic revolution began 
in the country and opened the road for Poland’s socialist development. 
The preconditions of the revolution were prepared by the entire course 
of the country’s social, economic and political development. The Soviet 
Army had not “exported revolution”, contrary to what bourgeois ideolo¬ 
gues slanderously claim. The revolution was accomplished by the popular 
masses under the leadership of the PWP in the favourable external con¬ 
ditions that were created by the Soviet Army’s victories over the Nazi 
occupation forces and their ilk. Speaking in July of this year at a cele¬ 
bration session of the Polish Sejm devoted to the 40th anniversary of 
Poland’s rebirth, Wojciech Jaruzelski stressed. “Among us today are 
millions of participants and witnesses of our revolution. Nobody can con¬ 
vince them that it was ‘imported’ to Poland. They themselves took power 
into their hands, divided the land of big landowners, put back into ope¬ 
ration devastated factories... It is not our good luck that we must thank 
for the forty years of secure existence. This is the result of the far-sight¬ 
ed choice made under the inspiring leadership of the Party. This is a 
result of Poland’s opting for socialism”. ® 

When Soviet troops entered Poland the Soviet government published 
a statement on July 26, 1944 on the Soviet Union’s attitude to Poland. 
It said: “Soviet troops have entered Poland with the sole resolve to rout 
the enemy German armies and to help the Polish people in liberating 
them from the yoke of the German invaders and restoring an indepen¬ 
dent, strong and democratic Poland.” ® 

An agreement between the Soviet government and the Polish Com¬ 
mittee of National Liberation on relations between the Soviet Comman- 
der-in-Chief and the Polish administration was signed on the same day. 
In accordance with this agreement, civilian power on territory liberated 
from Nazi troops was handed over to the PCNL. The resolution of the 
question of Poland’s borders in a spirit of friendship and accord was of 
importance. The so-called Curson line with some deviations from it in 
Poland’s favour was taken as the basis when defining the Soviet-Polish 

* Pravda, July ?2, 1984. 

• Documents and MaterlcUs on History of Soviet-Polish Relations, VoL 8, Mauka 
Publishers, Moscow, 1974, p. 153 (in Russian). 
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border. The Soviet-Polish agreement also provided for the handing over 
to Poland of the southern part of East Prussia and Gdansk region with 
the city and port of Gdansk and the granting of Poland’s demand for 
the establishment of the Western border along the rivers Odra and Nysa 
with the inclusion of the town of Szczecin in the Polish state. ^ 

The Polish people warmly welcomed the Soviet Army and the 1st Po¬ 
lish Army. Flowers were presented to Soviet and Polish soldiers, red and 
white-and-red flags were displayed together in populated localities as a 
symbol of the inviolable friendship of our peoples. The newsaper Pravda 
wrote at the time: “The infantrymen and tankmen covered the path from 
the state border of the USSR to the approaches of the Polish capital 
truly triumphantly The population of Polish towns and villages wel¬ 
comed the men, officers and generals of the Red Army heartily and with 
a feeling of deep gratitude’’. 

Fighting for the liberation of the Polish people, Soviet soldiers sel¬ 
flessly fulfilled their international duty. In Poland they fought with the 
same courage and heroism as when liberating their own country. Thus, 
in a battle for a village in Bialystok region Corporal G. P. Kunavin, 
a member of the Communist Party, blocked the embrasure of an enemy 
firing position with his body. He was posthumously awarded the title of 
the Hero of the Soviet Union while the inhabitants of the village decided 
on August 9, 1944 to enter his name on the list of the village’s citizens 
of honour, to inscribe it on a marble plaque, name the,local school after 
him, and every year to begin the first lesson in the first grade with an 
account about the fallen Soviet hero and his comrades. “The children 
shall stand when listening to the story,” it was said in the decision. “Let 
their understanding of life begin with the thought of the brotherhood of 
the Polish and Russian peoples.”® 

The Polish reactionary forces received with hostility the successes of 
Poland’s democratic forces, the friendly attitude of the Polish working 
people to the Soviet Union and its army that had started the country’s 
liberation from the Nazi occupationists. It was late in 1943 that the chief 
command of Armia Krajowa (AK) worked out the plan of Operation Bur- 
za (Tempest) that boiled down to the following; as the Soviet Army 
advanced, to attack the retreating Nazis, seize separate areas before the 
arrival of Soviet troops and to establish there the power of a delegacy 
of the emigre government in London. Thereby they hoped to prevent Po¬ 
land’s development along the democratic road and force the Soviet go¬ 
vernment to recognize the delegacy as the organ of power in the country. 
But the Soviet Army’s advance to the Wisla was so rapid and the democ¬ 
ratic movement, which relied on its own armed forces, had used the fa¬ 
vourable situation so successfully, that Operation Burza actually could 
not be carried out. The working people in areas liberated by the Soviet 
troops established people’s power. 

On suffering defeat in their attempts to seize power in Poland’s libe¬ 
rated eastern areas, the bodies of the delegacy and detachments of Ar¬ 
mia Krajowa again went underground. They started to organize acts of 
subversion and terrorism against members of the PWP, democratic poli¬ 
ticians, officials of people’s power and also against Soviet military per¬ 
sonnel. This compelled the Soviet command and the PCNL to take the 
necessary measures to ensure order in the rear of the Soviet and Polish 
troops who were fighting the Nazis. ^ 

The Nazi command recovered from the shock of the Soviet Army’s 
powerful strikes in Byelorussia, Western Ukraine and in the eastern re¬ 
gions of Poland and took urgent measures to restore the front along the 

7 Ibid, pp. 156-157. 

* A History of the Second World War of 1939-1945, Vol. 9, p. 59 (in Russian). 



river Wisla and to prevent its crossing. Having some 30 divisions at 
the approaches to Warsaw, it intended to deprive the Soviet troops of 
the offensive initiative with a number of counterbiows and to retain the 
positions. Most of these forces were sent by the enemy against the So¬ 
viet 2nd Tank Army. After a five-day tank battle (August 1-5) in which 
more than a thousand tanks and self-propelled guns were fielded by both 
sides, the Germans threatened to encircle a part of the units of the 2nd 
Tank Army in the Radzymin-Wolomin area and inflicted heavy losses on 
it. By sending new forces there, the command of the 1st Byelorussian 
Front foiled the enemy’s counteroffensive and forced it to take a defen¬ 
sive stance. 

Fierce battles started for the seizure of bridgeheads on the left bank 
of the Wisla. Soviet troops succeeded in seizing an important bridgehead 
near Magnuszew, repulsing all enemy attacks to liquidate it, and in ex¬ 
panding it. The attempts by the Hitlerites to liquidate the bridgeheads 
near Sandomierz and Janowieo were also successfully repulsed. Subse¬ 
quently these bridgeheads played an important role in the successful 
Wisla-Oder operation. Overcoming the resistance of large enemy forces 
the Soviet and Polish troops liberated Praha, a Warsaw suburb, on Sep¬ 
tember 14. So the whole of eastern Poland with a population of 5.6 mil¬ 
lion was liberated by the autumn of 1944. 

While the Soviet Army and the people’s Wojsko Polsko were enga¬ 
ged in heavy fighting to liberate the Polish lands, the reactionary forces 
of the London emigre government decided on a reckless venture in pur¬ 
suance of their selfish aims of preventing Poland’s development along 
the democratic road. On August 1 they started an uprising in Warsaw to 
seize it and establish power of the emigre government before the capital 
was taken by Polish and Soviet troops. The uprising began in an extre¬ 
mely unfavourable strategic situation when the Nazis had major forces 
in this area, the Soviet troops were locked in heavy battles with counter¬ 
attacking enemy forces, and the insurgents were poorly prepared. The 
patriots who took part in the uprising were not aware of the true aims of 
the leaders of the uprising and gallantly fought against the superior 
German forces. 

Although the uprising was started without coordination with the So¬ 
viet Army that was advancing on Warsaw, the Soviet government de¬ 
cided to render all manner of assistance to the insurgents. Soviet planes 
airlifted arms, ammunition, medicines and food to them Artillery and 
aviation were used to suppress enemy firing positions. On the night of 
September 15-16 Soviet and Polish troops began to cross the Wisla but 
failed to hold their ground on the left bank and fight their way to the 
areas held by the insurgents The command of the Armia Krajowa did 
not seek interaction with the Soviet Army and surrendered to the Ger¬ 
mans on October 2. 

The Polish people paid dearly for this venture of the reactionaries: 
about 200,000 insurgents and peaceful townspeople were killed. On Hit¬ 
ler’s order the city was reduced to ruins 

At the same time (August-October) the 1st Byelorussian Front 
lost 235,000 men killed and wounded, while the Wojsko Polsko lost 
11,000 men. * 

The Soviet Army was preparing for a new decisive strategic opera¬ 
tion to complete the liberation of Poland. To rout Hitler’s troops in Po¬ 
land the Supreme Command concentrated a powerful grouping consisting 
of more than a half of all the forces of the army in the field; more than 
3.5 million men, about 9,500 tanks and self-propelled guns, 57,000 artil¬ 
lery pieces and mortars, more than 7,500 planes. ® 

* Liberation Mission of the Soviet Armed Forces in the Second World War. p. 103 
(in Russian). 
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The Wisla-Oder strategic operation of the 1st Byelorussian and 1st 
Ukrainian Fronts with the support of the 2nd Byelorussian Front and 
the 4th Ukrainian Fronts began on January 12, 1945. The first to go into 
offensive from the Sandomierz bridgehead were troops of the 1st Ukrai¬ 
nian Front. On January 13, the fortifications in East Prussia were at¬ 
tacked by troops of the 3rd Byelorussian Front. The next day, January 
14, troops of the 1st and 2nd Byelorussian Fronts broke through enemy 
positions on the Wisla and Narcw. The 4th Ukrainian Front started its 
offensive on January 15. 

After six days of offensive operations the troops of the 1st Ukrainian 
Front broke through the defences of the 4th Tank Arfny and the 24th 
Tank Corps, routed the 17th German Army and advanced westward 120- 
140 kilometres. When Soviet troops reached Czfstohowa and the appro¬ 
aches of Krakow, favourable conditions were created for developing the 
offensive along the Krakow-Katowice and Wroclaw directions. In two 
days troops of the 1st Byelorussian Front pierced the enemy defende to 
a depth- of 30-50 kilometres and expanded the breach to 120 kilometres. 
The 2nd Byelorussian Front dealt a blow to the north of Warsaw. This 
forced the enemy to start a retreat and created conditions for liberating 
Poland’s capital. 

Warsaw was liberated on January 17 by the joint efforts of the So¬ 
viet 61st and 47th Armies and the 1st Polish Army. A terrible sight ope¬ 
ned up before the soldiers who entered Warsaw*. One of the most beauti¬ 
ful cities of Europe was turned into mounds of rubble—^more than 70 per 
cent of the buildings in the capital were destroyed. Of the 1.3 million 
people who lived there in 1939 only 162,000 remained. Plaques with brief 
inscriptions saying how many people were executed or burned alive in 
a given place remain today in many streets of the capital. They keep 
alive memories of Warsaw’s tragedy and call for vigilance in respect of 
the intrigues by the enemies of the Polish people and the masterminds 
of a new world war. 

The Soviet government decided to help the fraternal Polish people 
in rebuilding their capital. It assumed 50 per cent of all spending envi¬ 
saged by the plan for the rehabilitation of Warsaw. Fighting was still 
raging for Warsaw when Soviet soldiers with the help of the population 
already began to normalize life in the capital. They removed about 
85,000 mines, clearing more than 2,300 buildings and 70 squares from 
them, made the main streets passable by removing the rubble, restored 
the power station and built a pontoon bridge across the Wisla. “The 
Polish people,” read the January 20, 1945 message of the Provisior^^al Po¬ 
lish Government, “will never forget that they got freedom and the possi¬ 
bility to restore their independent state life owing to the brilliant vic¬ 
tories of Soviet arms and to the blood abundantly shed by the heroic So¬ 
viet fighting men.” 

The liberation of Warsaw played an important role in the further 
consolidation of the situation inside People’s Poland and its interna¬ 
tional standing. The Krajowa Rada Narodowa and the Provisional Go¬ 
vernment moved to the capital on February 1, 

After liberating Warsaw Soviet troops advanced rapidly to the West. 
Lodz, Krakow, Poznan and Katowice were freed, while early in February 
troops of the 1st Ukrainian Front reached the river Odra (Oder) and 
crossed it in the area of Wroclaw, Raciborz, Olawa and north-west of 
Opole. Troops of the 1st Byelorussian Front seized a bridgehead in the 
area of Kostrzyn. 

As a result of the Wisla-Oder operation Soviet troops routed the 


Foreign Policy of the Soviet Union During the Patriotic War^ Vol. 3, GospoUthfr* 
dat, Moscow, 1947, p. 494 (in Russian). 
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Army Group Centre, liberated a considerable part of Poland, brought 
the war to German territory and reached the approaches to Berlin. 

At the same time troops of the 2nd and 3rd Byelorussian Fronts li¬ 
berated a part of Poland’s northern areas and occupied East Prussia. 
The bridgehead from which the Nazis began the invasion of Poland in 
1939 was thus liquidated. Troops of the 4th Ukrainian Front liberated 
Poland’s southern regions bordering on Czechoslovakia. 

In February-March troops of the 1st and 2nd Byelorussian Fronts 
jointly with the 1st Polish Army carried out the East Pomeranian ope¬ 
ration during which they liberated Poland’s Baltic coast with such big 
cities as Gdansk and Kolobrzeg. Parts of Silesia were liberated in the 
course of the Lower and Upper Silesian operations, and Soviet troops 
reached the river Nysa south of Raciborz, the Sudeten foothills and the 
river Odra. 

Poland’s final liberation within its present-day borders was completed 
during the Berlin operation, in which the 1st and 2nd Polish Armies 
took part, and the Prague operation in winch the 2nd Polish Army took 
part. About 600,000 Soviet soldiers fell in battle liberating Poland. The 
losses of the 1st Polish Army in fighting to liberate their homeland exce¬ 
eded 43,000, including 10,000 killed. '* 

Special mention should be made here of the great contribution made 
by the Polish people to the rout of Nazism The Poles conducted a cou¬ 
rageous struggle from the very first days of the war. The Wojsko Polsko 
took part in the battles near Lenino in Byelorussia, in crossing the We¬ 
stern Bug, in battles for Warsaw, in the Wisla-Odcr, East Pomeranian, 
Berlin and Prague operations. By the summer of 1945 it had about 
400,000 men under arms. Counting the Polish units that fought on the 
Western Front, 287,000 Polish soldiers and officers took part in the con¬ 
cluding battles of the Second World War. In all, about two million Po¬ 
lish citizens actively struggled against fascism in the ranks of regular 
and partisan units and detachments in 1939-1945 

The rapid Soviet advance prevented the Nazis from turning the ter¬ 
ritory of Poland into a zone of “scorched land”. In the course of the 
offensive the Soviet troops took measures to preserve industrial plants 
and historical monuments in Krakow, Toruh, Gniezno and Czfstohowa, 
as well as enterprises of the Lodz and .Silesian industiral areas. “The 
Polish people were threatened with physical extermination,” Wladyslaw 
Gonuilka said in Lodz on the occasion of the 15th anniversary of libera¬ 
tion, “and historic credit goes first of all to the Soviet Union for the 
fact that this did not happen and that history followed a different course 
because the Soviet Army routed Hitler’s troops. It forced Nazi Germany 
to its knees, it saved the Polish people from annihilation, and other pe¬ 
oples from bondage and slavery guiding itself in the war by the lofty 
aim expressed by the slogan ‘For our freedom and yours’.” 

The Soviet Union not only played the decisive role in liberating Po¬ 
land from the Nazi invaders and helped the restoration of Poland in its 
present just borders, but also gave much assistance to the rehabilitation 
of its national^economy 

The war inflicted tremendous damage to Poland. Twenty-two per cent 
of the population and thirty-eight per cent of Poland’s national wealth 
were destroyed, as well as 19,600 enterprises, 162,000 houses in cities 
and 466,000 in the countryside. 

In 1944 and the first half of 1945 the Soviet Union was the only state 

“ The Soviet Union and the Struggle of the Peoples oi Central and Southeast Europe 
for Freedom and Independence 1941-1945, Nauka Publishers, Moscow, 1978, p. 64 fin 
Russian). 

Ibid., p, 7S, 
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to give Poland economic and financial assistance. Immediately after the 
liberation of Polana’s eastern areas where the population was in dire 
need of food and material assistance the Soviet government presented 
the Poles 25,000 tons of flour, 40,000 cans of canned milk and other food¬ 
stuffs. Soviet medics gave urgent assistance to the population. When 
Warsaw was liberated on January 17, 1945 the Soviet command took 
vigorous measures to organize food supplies to the population. 60,000 
tons of bread were taken from army stores and distributed free of char¬ 
ge. In February-April alone the Soviet government sent to Warsaw and 
^her Polish towns 8,000 tons of meat, 1,000 tons of fats, 6,000 tons of 
salt, 45,000 tons of coal, 280,000 tons of oil, 3,000 tons of kerosene and 
2,000 motor vehicles. Peasants were given 150,000 head of cattle and 
sheep. By the summer of 1945 the Polish people were made a gift of 
138,000 tons of grain and other foodstuffs. 

In its letter to the Soviet government on February 6, 1945 the Po¬ 
lish government stressed that thanks to Soviet assistance “the popula¬ 
tion of Warsaw will be provided with food right up to the new harvest 
and in addition to this more than a million people will be saved from 
starvation in the areas most ravaged by the German occupiers. The Po¬ 
lish people will never forget that at the most difficult period of their 
history they got fraternal aid from the Soviet peoples not only with 
blood and arms ... but also bread”. 

In January 1945 the Soviet government granted Ppland a loan of 
50 million rubles, and also $10 million for its foreign trade needs. Trans¬ 
port means, machine tools, equipment for industrial enterprises and me¬ 
dicines were provided and other supplies were also made. •“ 

The Soviet Union resolutely supported Poland in international affairs 
and was the first to recognize the PCNL and the Provisional Government 
of Poland. 

The Treaty of Friendship, Cooperation and Mutual Assistance be¬ 
tween the USSR and Poland, signed in Moscow on April 21, 1945, ope¬ 
ned a new page in the history of Soviet-Polish relations. It signified a 
fundamental change in relations between our countries, and laid the 
juridical groundwork for the inviolable friendship and cooperation be¬ 
tween our two peoples. 

Assessing the importance of the Treaty, the Polish newspaper Glos 
ludu wrote in its lead article on April 22, 1945: “An act of immense hi¬ 
storic significance has been accomplished. The Polish-Soviet Treaty that 
was signed yesterday expresses the unbending determination of c^ur pe¬ 
ople to build its future on the basis of an eternal alliance and friendship 
with the mightiest bulwark of freedom and democracy—the Soviet Union, 
The Polish people see in this alliance, in this friendship the basis of their 
strength, their development and their security”. 

The Polish people sacredly preserve the memory of the Soviet Army’s 
exploit which brought them freedom and independence, the possibility 
for their country to develop along the road of democracy and socialism. 
This is evidenced by the obelisks and monuments erected to Soviet sol- 
diers-liberators in Warsaw, Czgstohowa, Lodz, Kolobrzeg, Lublin, Chelm 
and many other towns and communities. 

Sealed by blood in the years of the war against fascism, the alliance 
and friendship between the peoples of the USSR and Poland are succes- 
fully developing in the postwar years. They have confirmed their viabi¬ 
lity, and no attempts by imperialism’s reactionary forces and their 
agents can undermine them. 

Imperialism is striving to find weak points in the socialist communP 

» Documents and Materials ori History of Soviet-Polish Relations, Vol. 8, p. 352. 

** Liberation Mission of the Soviet Armed Forces in the Second World War, p. 126, 





ty, to use divisive tactics to undermine the new social system, to weaken 
the might and international influence of the world system of socialism. 
This is evidenced by the subversive activities of the imperialists of the 
United States, the NATO countries and counter-revolutionary elements 
which brought about an extreme aggravation of the situation in Poland 
in 1980-1981. 

The measures taken by the Polish United Workers’ Party made it 
possible to defend people’s power and to start taking the country out 
of the deep crisis with the internationalist aid and support of Poland’s 
true friends—the Soviet Union and other countries of the socialist com¬ 
munity. The supreme forum of Soviet Communists, the 26th Congress 
of the CPSU, resolutely stated; “. .the Polish Communists, the Polish 
working class, and the working people of that country can firmly rely 
on their friends and allies; we will not abandon fraternal socialist Po¬ 
land in its hour of need, we will stand by it”. 


T he lessons of the past war are a stern warning to all lovers of ven¬ 
tures. They patently show that the enemy who raises his sword aga¬ 
inst a socialist power will inevitably suffer defeat, that the plans of im¬ 
perialist forces to achieve world domination are doomed to failure be¬ 
cause the forces of socialism, peace and democracy are insurmountable. 

“Soviet people do not want any further arms buildup; they want arms 
reductions on both sides,” noted General Secretary of the CPSU Central 
Committee Konstantin Chernenko in his election speech. “But we are 
bound to take care of the adequate security of our country and of our 
friends and allies. This is exactly what we are doing. Let everybody know 
that no military adventurists will ever catch us off guard and that no 
potential aggressor can hope to escape a crushing retaliatory strike”. 
The gains of socialism are under the reliable protection of the might of 
the entire socialist community, the Warsaw Treaty Organization, of 
which the Polish People’s Republic is a firm link. 

When speaking in Ryazan on May 5, 1984 at the opening of a monu¬ 
ment to the Soviet-Polish comradeship-in-arms. First Secretary of the 
Central Committee of the Polish United Workers’ Party, Chairman of 
the Council of Ministers of the Polish People’s Republic Wojciech Jaru- 
zelski said- “How much has changed since those times of war—in your 
country and mine, and in the whole world But one thing did not change. 
And will never change! The heartfelt, eternal memory of the days when 
Polish-Soviet friendship was born, when Communists of both peoples 
were building the foundation of the new epoch in the history of our re¬ 
lations will never be erased” 

As they mark the 40th anniversary of Poland’s liberation from the 
fascist yoke and the 40th anniversary of the great victory over Nazi 
Germany, the Soviet and Polish peoples pay tribute to the men of the 
Soviet and Polish armies who fought and fell in battle to rout fascism, 
for the freedom of the Polish people. 

** Documents and Resolutions. The 26th Congress of the CPSU, Moscow, 1981, 
p. 14. 

•* Pravda, March 3, 1984. 

Pravda, May 6, 1984. 
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THE MIDDLE EAST NEEDS PEACE 


V. M I K H I N 


S everal months have elapsed since the Soviet Union's proposals on the 
Middle East settlement were pu^ forward. This time has been abundantly 
sufficient for the capitals of the states concerned to analyze the document 
which yet again proves the peacefulness of the USSR and its sincere desire 
to eliminate dangerous hotbeds of tensions and to promote peace and the 
security of the peoples. 

Declaring its concern over the continuing explosive situation in the 
Middle East, the USSR is profoundly convinced that the vital interests of the 
peoples of this region, just like the interests of the international security as a 
whole, urgently emphasize the need for the immediate attainment of a com¬ 
prehensive, fair and lasting settlement. The only correct and effective way 
to finding a radical solution to the Middle East conflict, in the opinion of 
the Soviet Union, lies through concerted efforts involving all parties concer¬ 
ned or, in other words, through negotiations within the framework of an in¬ 
ternational conference convened specifically for the purpose. The Soviet 
stand was once again confirmed in the speech by Andrei Gromyko at the 
39th Session of the UN General Assembly. "We", he emphasized, "call upon 
all parties in the conflict to take steps with due account for the legitimate 
rights and interests of each other and all other states to facilitate the search 
for a just settlement in the Middle East." 

The new Soviet initiative has earned the broadest possible support of 
the fraternal socialist countries and struck a responsive chord in the political 
quarters of some West European countries. The proposals have been positi¬ 
vely assessed by the UN Secretary-General, Javier Perez de Cuellar. 

The Arab states have been virtually unanimous in noting the importance 
and timeliness of the Soviet Union's proposals, what with the Israeli occu¬ 
pation of Arab territories in progress for almost two decades now. Thi% spe¬ 
cifically, is evidenced by the results of the visits to the Soviet Union of Sec¬ 
retary-General of the Party of Arab Socialist Renaissance, President of the 
Syrian Arab Republic Hafez Assad, and President of the Yemen Arab Repu¬ 
blic, Commander-in-Chief of the Armed Forces, Secretary-General of the 
People's Congress, Col. Ali Abdalla Saleh. 

Several statements made in Damascus, Beirut, Amman, Kuwait, Cairo and 
Tunis, in particular by spokesmen of the Palestine Liberation Organization, 
contain specific proposals for the realization of the Soviet initiative. Among 
other things, the idea is set forth to hold a high-level meeting of official rep¬ 
resentatives of the USSR and all other countries which have supported and 
approved the Soviet programme for a Middle East settlement, with a view to 
drawing up a joint working paper and submitting it to the Security Council 
and the UN General Assembly for their consideration. 

The constructive nature of the Soviet approach rahes no doubts with an 
overwhelming majority of those involved in the Middle East conflict. It is not 
to the liking solely of Washington and Tel Aviv, which discard the Soviet 
proposals without adducing any cogent arguments whatsoever, proceeding 
only from selfish considerations, al^ough it is clear to everyone that the 



elimination of such a dangerous centre of tensions and confrontation as the 
one in Mideast would be beneficial for strengthening peace and security 
in the region and throughout the world. 

One does not have to be as wise as Solomon to understand the rationale 
behind so negative an attitude to the Soviet proposal. The Jordanian new¬ 
spaper Sawt al'Shaab, for example, has stressed that "neither the United 
States nor Israel can support the idea of convening a conference devoted 
to the Middle East and aimed at achieving a comprehensive settlement, for 
their backup of the Soviet appeal would be tantamount to acknowledging 
the collapse of the US-lsraeli policy. Washington's consent to such a confe¬ 
rence would demonstrate a complete failure of its ambitious attempts to 
deprive the Palestinians of their right to their own homeland." 

It is the obstructionist position of the United States that has been frustrat¬ 
ing all efforts to genuinely resolve the Middle East problem within the fra¬ 
mework of an international conference of all parties concerned, including, 
the USSR. Moreover, Washington seeks to remove from a Middle East settle¬ 
ment not only the Soviet Union and the United Nations but also European 
and other states in order to be able to solve by itself the problems of that 
region in its own interests and those of Israel. 

Out cloud the issue, certain officials in the Washington Administration, in 
particular US Secretary of State George Shultz, assert that the responsibility 
for tensions in the Middle East rests with the USSR. Yet, the entire world 
knows—and this is borne out by facts—that it is precisely the United States 
that has been the principal culprit of a lack of stability in the Middle East. 
It is with its aid and unlimited support that Tel Aviv has seized the territory 
of Palestine and occupied the ancestral lands of other Arab states. With Wa¬ 
shington's blessing the Israeli Zionists have declared the annexation of Sy¬ 
ria's Golan Heights and Jerusalem and have been actively colonizing the 
Palestinian lands. It is not the Soviet Union but the United States that has 
been working for Israel's military superiority over the Arabs. It is not Mos¬ 
cow but Washington's practical actions that have made possible Israel's un¬ 
disguised terror and piracy on land, in the sea and in the air, and have per¬ 
mitted the massacre of peaceful Palestinians in the refugee camps and other 
atrocious crimes against humanity committed by Israel. 

It is none other than the United States that has been blocking in a con¬ 
sistent and planned fashion all resolutions adopted by the United Nations 
and other international organizations if and when they touch upon the ex¬ 
pansionist interests of Tel Aviv. Suffice it to recall that the US represen¬ 
tative to the UN Security Council last September was the only one to vote 
against a draft resolution calling for strict respect for sovereignty, indepen¬ 
dence and territorial integrity of Lebanon within its internationally recog¬ 
nized borders. Referring to that position of Washington, Prime Minister 
Rashid Karami of Lebanon stated in so many words that "those who 
could have defended human rights, international laws and charters had used 
the right of veto to cover up criminals and their fascist, inhuman practices 
in Lebanon". 

Yet, things could not have taken a different turn. For the adoption of 
that resolution would have signified a renewed demand of the internatio¬ 
nal community to the Israeli aggressors to withdraw their occupation for¬ 
ces from Soulbern Lebanon. Such a turn of events does not fit into the 
plans of either Tel Aviv or Washington. Furthermore, it does not conform 
to the intentions of the current chief of the White House who during each 
and every meeting with the leaders of the US Zionist organizations keeps 
solemnly assuring them of his unconditional support for the policies and 
practices of Israel's rulers. 

For example, addressing members of Zionist organization, B'nay Brifh, 
the US President stated that today the relations between Washington and 
Tel Aviv are closer and friendship stronger than at any other period in'the 
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Bslory ol fhe two states. He has called more active “strategic cooper^on’' 
with the Zionist state a major “accomplishment" of his Administration. Rea> 
gan has particularly stressed that Israel may count on the United States. 

Pursuant to its strategy, the current US Administration within the 1981- 
t984 period alone provided Israel with material aid amounting to $9,500 
niHtion, which is more than had been provided by any of the previous ad¬ 
ministrations over a similar period. Futihermore, pledges of grants to Israel 
for 1985 have already run into $2,600 million. 

The strengthening of the military alliance has been going on at a brisk 
pace. According to the Israeli newspaper Yedioth Aharonoth, for instance, 
US tanks, artillery guns and various types of military hardware will be de¬ 
ployed on the territory of the country. The Israeli Army's access to Penta¬ 
gon's storehouses is not ruled out. In other words, what is involved here 
is the establishment in the Middle East of the arsenals of the two aggressors 
which are out to foist their domination upon the region. Incidentally, accord¬ 
ing to Israeli newspapers, the deployment of US Pershing-2 nuclear missi¬ 
les in Israel "might be possible in principle". At the same time, the US press 
ever more frequently stresses the "future-oriented role" of Tel Aviv as a 
military prop of the United States in the Middle East, the Indian Ocean 
and the Persian Gulf. 

It is not surprising that the Zionist rulers of Israel, feeling powerful sup¬ 
port, have been pursuing an ever more impudent course with regard to 
the neighbouring Arab states and have been intensifying the campaign of 
terror and blackmail in the occupied Arab territories. Such a "carte blan¬ 
che" enjoyed by Tel Aviv and its transatlantic patrons is also explained by 
the lack of such an important component of the struggle of the Arab peop¬ 
les in the Middle East as their unity. The fact remains that, unfortunately, 
the imperialist forces have succeeded in their vigorous subversive activities 
aimed at sowing discord among the countries and peoples of the region 
and at preventing the realization of their united will to establish a fair and 
lasting peace. 

Current events, however, have shown that the united will of the patrio¬ 
tic forces of even such a small people as the Lebanese is capable of suc¬ 
cessfully resisting the joint military strength of the USA and Israel. In an 
intense and heroic struggle the Lebanese people have gained an important 
and instructive victory by forcing the hapless American soldiery and their 
NATO allies to get out of Beirut and have had a shackling agreement with 
Tel Aviv abrogated. These events have plainly demonstrated the immense 
anti-imperialist potential of the Arab national liberation movement and its 
tremendous political possibilities. ^ 

At their meeting in Moscow on October 2, 1984, Konstantin Chernenko 
and Ali Naser Mohammed, General Secretary of the Central Committee of 
the Yemen Socialist Party, Chairman of the Presidium of the Supreme Pe¬ 
ople's Council, Prime Minister of the People's Democratic Republic of Ye¬ 
men, emphasized that the vital interests of the Arab countries call for the 
closest cohesion of the anti-imperialist, national-patriotic forces of the 
Arab states, including the Palestine Liberation Movement. This is a pre¬ 
requisite for waging a successful struggle against imperialism and Zionism, 
to establish a stable and lasting peace in the Middle East, and to safeguard 
the legitimate rights of the Arab people of Palestine. 

Among the factors damaging the positions of the Arab states and pre¬ 
venting the creation of a united front of active resistance to imperialism 
and Zionism, special mention should also be made of the occasional illu¬ 
sions about a possibility of taking advantage of the US-tsraeli contradictions 
for their own purposes and the attempts, both deliberate and unintentional, 
to equate the United States artd the Soviet Union in an alleged "play of 
the global forces" in the Middle East. Yet, it is this logic that in the past 
facilitated the notorious Camp David process. Evidently, ^e current White 
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House chief pinned his hopes on fhe selfsame logic when he put forward 
his "plan" for a Middle East settlement which nowadays is presented as a 
counterbalance to the Soviet peace initiative with regard to the Middle 
East. 

The unity of fhe Arab countries and peoples in fhe struggle against the 
imperial course of US imperialism and Israeli expansionism is an urgent task, 
the attainment of which depends in no small measure on the democratic 
forces and representatives of the public at large throughout the world. 
Significant in this regard are the results of the International conference de¬ 
voted to the 15th anniversary of the Libyan revolution. The conference 
held in Tripoli on August 29-31 drew over 500 delegates representing 290 
democratic, political, trade union and public organizations as well as some 
prominent statesmen and public figures from 82 countries. 

The international conference demonstrated the solidarity of the progres¬ 
sive, democratic and peaceloving forces of the world with the struggle of 
the Libyan and other Arab peoples against the scheming of imperialism, 
Zionism and reaction, for the consolidation of their independence, sovere¬ 
ignty and territorial integrity, for the triumph of the inalienable national 
rights of the Arab people of Palestine, and for the establishment of a jusf 
and lasting peace in the Middle East. A subject of special concern at fhe 
conference was the steady deterioration of the situation in the region be¬ 
cause of the United States and its strategic ally—Israel. 

It was noted in Tripoli that under the conditions prevailing in fhe 
Middle East efforts aimed at counteracting the military and political pres¬ 
sure brought to bear by the forces of imperialism, Zionism and reaction 
were acquiring extreme importance. In this connection the Soviet peace 
initiative for the Middle East, according to various speakers, provided fhe 
Arab peoples with an efficient weapon in fhe struggle against the neoco¬ 
lonialist plot, for fulfiling their legitimate national aspirations. 

A peaceful Middle East settlement is an urgent problem. The sad record 
of many a decade has shown that neither military conflicts nor separate 
deals can establish the long-awaited peace in the Middle East, ft can be 
ensured only through negotiations on a collective basis with the participa¬ 
tion of all parties concerned, in other words, it can be achieved on the 
conditions which are fully taken into account in the Soviet Union's proposals 
for a Middle East settlement. 



DANGEROUS REVANCHIST 
MARCH ON THE RHINE 


N. POLYANOV 


T he events that took place in Braunschweig, West Germany, in early 
September attracted world public attention. The "Alliance of the Bani¬ 
shed", the main organization of West German revanchists, staged another 
rally which was in many ways more significant than previous ultra-rightist 
gatherings, it was not only that the display of colours designed to reaffirm 
the organizers' claim to Soviet, Polish, Czech and other European lands 
was particularly brazen. It was not that the Federal Chancellor honoured the 
revanchists' get-together with his personal presence (he has done so more 
than once in the last two years). It was not that the heapi of the Alliance, 
Herbert Czaja, on this occasion let his imagination run wild and included 
on the roster of his aggressive claims the whole of Eastern Prussia, Po¬ 
merania, Silesia (including Upper Silesia), the Sudetenland, the "Swabia- 
Danube regions" in Hungary, Transylvania, Banat, along with "former Ger¬ 
man communities in Russia". 

The main thing that distinguishes the Braunschweig jamboree from 
others of its kind is the attempt to advance the Alliance of the Banished to 
new frontiers that pose a still greater danger for European peace, the at¬ 
tempt to secure Bonn's official acceptance of a revanchist mentality. 

It is worth noting that the signal to "assemble for the march" is trum¬ 
peted not only by people from the distant past, former refugees from 
Eastern or Southeastern parts of Europe. Time has taken its toll. A lot of 
water has flown under the bridge since the time of Chancellor Adenauer 
when some people openly called for a march to the East with the blessing 
from across the Atlantic. A new correlation of forces in Europe and in the 
world has come about and today even the most hot-headed from ^ong 
the incorrigible know better than to jump into the saddle and gallop to¬ 
wards the Oder and Vistula. 

The new fathers of revanchism are concerned about three things above 
ail: first, not to allow the bellicose idea to be extinguished and, on the con¬ 
trary, to adapt it to the present conditions in Europe and in the world; se¬ 
cond, to make revenge a component of the government policy of the FRG, 
and, third, to increase the revanchist following by recruiting new genera¬ 
tions of West Germans. 

Almost four decades have passed since the collapse of the Nazi empire. 
Everything has changed in and around West Germany and the mentality 
of its people has also changed. Never have the leaders of revenge-seek¬ 
ing organizations been as uncertain as now because they must be aware 
that the overwhelming majority of West Germans want peace and good 
relations with the Soviet Union and the other socialist countries rather than 
a worsening of tensions in Europe, let alone a military conflict. To put it in 
another way, the revanchists now live on a lean diet and their backing is 
not what it used to be. 

This is why they are trying so assidiously to involve the present—in¬ 
cluding the younger—generation of West Germans in revanchist activities. 
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Those, that Is, who do not remember the war and those who were born 
and reared during the "economic miracle" and now, in time of crisis, are 
lining up at labour exchanges as their hope for a future is dwindling, or 
those who are wandering in search of odd jobs. To give "direction" to 
these people, to take advantage of their excited, bemused minds in the 
name of revenge, to rivet them to the war machine—this is the aim of the 
present right-wing leaders. 

It is equally obvious that the deployment of American missiles on West 
German territory has galvanized the ideas of revenge. Americans and their 
partners in Bonn are in dire need of a corresponding psychological at¬ 
mosphere between the Rhine and the Lower Elbe. With the growing 
peace movement, mass marches to missile bases and increased awareness 
of millions of people worried about the American policy in Europe, the 
rightist headquarters have decided to dramatically step up the activity of 
revenge-seekers. 

This meets with obvious approval in Washington. It is significant that 
revanchist sabbaths in Braunschweig and other West German cities have 
coincided with the American President's attempts to call In question the 
results of the war and postwar development. Addressing an audience of 
Polish Americans in Doylestown, Pennsylvania, he cast aspersions on the de¬ 
cisions adopted in 1945 at the Yalta Conference of the leaders of the So¬ 
viet Union, the USA and Great Britain, the decisions that determined the 
postwar political realities in Germany and Europe. A few weeks earlier the 
President had also called for a revision of the Yalta decisions and other in¬ 
ternational accords, including the Final Act of the Conference on Security 
and Cooperation in Europe. He said that "passive acquiescence" in the 
present situation in Europe was "not an acceptable alternative" for Wa¬ 
shington. It is hard to see any fundamental difference between these allega¬ 
tions and the tirades of Herbert Czaja. 

The Chancellor himself, speaking before the gathering of revenge-seek¬ 
ers on "Fatherland Day", enlarged upon the "notion of fatherland". He 
stressed that "it was an emotional German word, untranslatable into 
other languages" (sic!). Then the Chancellor complimented the Alliance of 
the Banished and made a remark that was in utter disregard of reality: "I do 
not see any signs of revanchism or anything like it in any influential poli¬ 
tical force in our country." 

By signing the Eastern treaties, said the Chancellor, "the FRG underta¬ 
kes international commitments only for itself and not for Germany which 
will later be reunited". And he went on: "The treaties we have signed 
with them [the socialist states—N. P.] do not anticipate the solution of the 
German question." And lest there be any doubts he added that he was in 
favour of a "united Europe" and that "Europe does not end on the Elbe" 
(i. e., the Eastern border of the Federal Republic—N. P.). "The division of 
Germany", he asserted, "is the division of Europe. We want to overcome 
this division. We do not intend to violate borders but to open them 
finally". One can clearly discern here the concrete outlines of Bonn's fo¬ 
reign policy, particularly if one bears in mind that the Chancellor repeated 
what he said almost word for word several days later in Oslo during his 
official visit to> Norway. 

Undoubtedly the speeches in Braunschweig and Oslo and elsewhere 
are not coincidental slips of the tongue. The idea of revenge has been 
elevated to official level in Bonn. Former President Carstens, federal minis¬ 
ters Zimmermann, Windelen, Stoltenberg, the Bavarian Premier Franz Josef 
Strauss and other high-ranking officials take every opportunity to restate 
ftiat the results of the war and postwar development have failed to con¬ 
vince them of anything. 

Late last May,* Heinrich Windelen, speaking in Munster pulled out all 
&e plugs. "One speaks of Europel" he fulminated. "But since when did 
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Europe end on the Elbe and the Werra? Europe includes also Dresden and 
Breslau, Danzig and Thorn, Prague, Warsaw and Budapest." And in another 
speech, in West Berlin, Windelen underlined: "The division of Europe 
stems from the fact that the peoples of Eastern Europe and Germans in 
other part of the Germany have no right to self-determination, the right to 
decide their future themselves." 

It thus gradually becomes clear how Bonn today views the problem of 
self-determination, how it interprets the term "Europe" whose future, in 
militarists' mind is, yet to "be created". Professor Werner Weidenfeld of 
University Mainz says: "The German question cannot be tonsidered in iso¬ 
lation... The division of Europe is just another name for the German ques¬ 
tion." And the prominent Bonn politician, Philipp von Bismarck, oblivious of 
the warnings of his ancestor, the "Iron Chancellor" about the usefulness of 
good relations with Russia, says candidly: "What comes first for our child¬ 
ren and grandchildren is not their return to their country [as Germah re¬ 
settlers from other European states liberated from the Nazi occupiers had 
to do after the war—N. P.] but Europe's advance towards a free Eastern 
Prussia, Silesia and Pomerania together with a free Poland in a free Europe." 
The remarkable thing is that this tirade comes not from a street rabble- 
rouser in a black or brown shirt but from a West German official. 

These examples are significant and they should put us on our guard. 
Revanchism is not only walking freely in itie corridors of power in Bonn 
today—it is leaving more and more of an imprint on the rulers' ideas about 
the future, their approach to European and world affairs,' reiations with the 
Eastern and even some Western neighbours. 

A few months ago members of the "Association of Germans from East¬ 
ern- and Middie-German regions in the CDU/CSU" met for a "heart-to- 
heart" talk in West Berlin under the motto "Germany 1984". Among the 
members of the meeting were more than 40 deputies of the Bundestag. A 
report was delivered by Professor Dieter Blumenwitz from Wurzburg who 
engaged in a little crystal-ball gazing. "None of the Eastern treaties," he 
said, "establishes the borders of a future reunited Germany." This thesis 
was developed by Herbert Hupka, President of the above-mentioned as¬ 
sociation, and a Bundestag deputy: "One cannot agree that East Germany 
on the other side of the Oder and Neisse [the Polish lands—N. P.] is no 
longer considered to be part of Germany." And he proceeded to spell out 
the priority tasks as follows: to preserve German awareness of Germany in 
its entirety, to keep the German question open, to proclaim the right to 
reunification, to win friends and allies, because one cannot go it aione in 
the German question. ^ 

This adds up to a revanchist programme elaborated with traditional tho¬ 
roughness, equipped with quasi-scientific reasoning of professors, and rea¬ 
dy to be implemented. It is being proclaimed by members of the Bun¬ 
destag and not by irresponsible swash-bucklers from neo-Nazi bands. 
And it is seen in an important political weapon updated to suit present- 
day needs. 

This prompts the nagging suspicion that the Pershings and the Toma¬ 
hawks appeared on the West German land not only to create a bridgehead 
for an American aggression in Europe but to provide a material backing 
for ideas which are more and more often aired by some Bonn members <N 
pariiament and ministers. What would seem to be impossible in a sensible 
approach is happening in full view of the public: at the top official level 
Bonn says it is committed to improving relations with the Soviet Union and 
other socialist countries and to promoting trade and mutual cooperation in 
Third World countries. But on the other hand, it nodds approvingly when 
the USA turns West Germany into a missile launching site, and is sharpen¬ 
ing its knives against its neighbours. These two facets of the present West 
German political course are obviously incompatible. 
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The policy is not an impulsive decision of certain politicians or hotheads 
in revanchist organizations. Bonn's political programme meets the interests 
of W®st German reactionaries, in the first place the ruling cabal of the 
Christian Democratic politicians and the influential monopolies. Top special¬ 
ists have been enlisted to map out the road to revising the results of the 
war and changing the present situation in Europe. If one Is to believe the 
Hamburg Die Zeit newspaper, the Chancellor's office has a group of offici¬ 
als headed by Michael Sturmer, a historian from Erlangen, which is draw¬ 
ing up revanchist programmes. And Sturmer has been given the rank of an 
adviser to the Chancellor. At any rate, as Die Zeit reports, he is one of 
the prompters to the head of the government when the latter makes his 
official statements and solemn speeches in which the times of Hitler's bri¬ 
gandage are described as a "remote tragedy with a conciliatory explana¬ 
tion". 

The conclusion suggests itself that the ideas of revenge being so assi¬ 
duously spread in West Germany today represent a clear political line. 
Unlike in the past, it is not a straight but a twisted line accompanied by 
verbal reservations designed to whitewash the avowed revanchists and 
make them appear as "champions of peace and mutual understanding". 
Territorial claims to neighbouring socialist and non-socialist states are wrap¬ 
ped in talk about the "future of Europe". And the rows of American missi¬ 
les aimed at the East are described as "guarantors of security". 

All this cannot be a matter of indifference for the FRG's neighbours, 
and not only Eastern neighbours. Revanchism is dangerous for everyone. 

"The attempts of certain NATO circles, above all in the FRG, to cast 
doubt on the current political and territorial realities on the continent must 
be decisively rejected," stated Andrei Gromyko in a speech on October 6, 
t984, in Berlin. "Admittedly, Bonn is making believe that nothing of the 
kind is taking place in the FRG today. But what other assessment, one may 
ask, should be given to a course ultimately aimed at eliminating the socio¬ 
political system presently existing in the German Democratic Republic and 
at including that country into the state system of the FRG. And how is one 
to appraise the now fashionable pronouncements of certain West German 
politicians concerning the 'German Reich within the 1937 borders' and the 
'temporary nature' of the present-day borders in Europe? 

"We have every right to put the following question to those who are 
currently shaping policy in Bonn; does militarist Airust in their policy leave 
any room for a sobre evaluation of the situation?" 

For almost four decades guns have been silent in old Europe. They must 
never talk again. This is what Europeans and the whole world want. And 
this is what the majority of the FRG wanL 
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T okyo of late has been more and more often declaring itself in favour 
of promoting Soviet-Japanese relations and ending the state of coolness 
that has prevailed in them. Top officials are lavish in stressing the impor¬ 
tance of maintaining normal ties with the Soviet Union and pledging Japan's 
readiness to act in this direction. But at the same time the problem of im¬ 
proving* relations is given a rather unexpected twist: the whole problem 
lies in alleged Soviet "intransigence" and the USSR's reluctance to change 
its attitude to Japan, and this stands in the way of a qualitative shift in So¬ 
viet-Japanese relations. 

This line of reasoning can be prompted either by delusions or by a de¬ 
sire to delude others. Throughout the postwar history of bilateral relations, 
the Soviet Union has not made a single step that could be seen as aimed 
at worsening relations with Japan or arresting their devislopment or limit¬ 
ing contacts between the two countries. Moreover, the Soviet approach to 
Japan has invariably been constructive and aimed at establishing genuine 
goodneighbourly relations between the two countries, which without any 
doubt would meet interests not only of the Soviet and Japanese peoples 
but would be an essential factor for peace and security in the Far Eastern 
region. The fundamental Soviet line was succinctly set forth by Konstantin 
Chernenko in his recent address to Japanese readers in a book of his spee¬ 
ches and articles. 

Tokyo's line vis-a-vis the USSR was apparently prompted by considera¬ 
tions that are remote from establishing goodneighbourly relations and mu¬ 
tual trust. It was Japanese government that in the early 1980s unilaterally 
limited political contacts with the Soviet Union, including government-level 
contacts, and openly ranged itself with Washington's campaign of "sanc¬ 
tions" against the USSR. Japan introduced restrictions on new mutually be¬ 
neficial contracts in the trade and economic fields. In addition, Japan began 
what amounted to curtailing bilateral ties in other areas, including the 
scientific and technological field, violating existing intergovernmental ag¬ 
reements and suspending talks on a cultural cooperation agreement. 

Tokyo accompanied its obviously destructive measures by stepping up 
its illegal claims to Soviet territories, stating that meeting these claims was 
well-nigh a precondition for any development of relations. Along with this, 
the myth about a "Soviet military threat" began to be exploited with new 
force and to be used by some Japanese circles to justify the buildup of 
the country's military potential. For example, one of the priority tasks put 
forward was to make Japan an "unsinkable aircraft carrier" designed for 
offensive actions, in the first place against the Soviet Union. 

Nor can one ignore the dangerous tilt that has appeared in Japanese 
international policy. Of late Tokyo has been more and more orienting its 
policy towards all-round support for Washington's aggressive course and 
its claims to world domination. This was manifested among other things in 
Japan's presence at meetings of the leaders of the main capitalist powers in 
Williamsburg and London where it aligned itself with the NATO position 
and endorsed documents that approved increased US nuclear "presence" 
which, as Konstantin Chernenko has pointed out, "serve the aims of further 
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involvement of leading capitalist states, including Japan, in the militarist 
policy of the US Administration". 

By strengthening its military-political alliance with the USA and expand¬ 
ing the alliance's sphere of influence, Tokyo has been contributing to Wa¬ 
shington's sinister plans in the Far East, the plans of turning this region into 
an American nuclear bridgehead and a kind of NATO's eastern flank. And, 
correspondingly, Japan is shaping its policy with regard to the USSR with 
due account for Washington. 

One may ask which of the partners in bilateral ties—Japan or the So¬ 
viet Union—-should now "revise its approach" in order to achieve greater 
mutual understanding for the sake of goodneighbourly relations? If the Ja¬ 
panese side really wants to establish good relations with the Soviet Union 
what prevents it from matching its assurances with deeds and responding 
to Moscow's call for goodneighbourly relations? All the more so since there 
are real opportunities for this. And this applies to the problem of creating 
a treaty basis for the relations between the two countries which some quar¬ 
ters in Japan have tended to see as a kind of "stumbling block" on the 
road to a drastic improvement of relations. The USSR is only too willing 
to achieve an accommodation on this score. 

It was precisely the Soviet Union which, mindful of the fact that Japan is 
not prepared to conclude a peace treaty that would formalize the post- 
Second World War realities, proposed a treaty on good-neighbourliness 
and cooperation covering areas which are already ripe for being formali¬ 
zed in a treaty. And that would mark an important step towards greater 
mutual trust and creating a favourable atmosphere for continued negotia¬ 
tions on a peace treaty. How did the Japanese government react? Unfor¬ 
tunately, Tokyo's reply has until now been negative and has consisted in a 
repetition of unrealistic demands which could merely create additional 
difficulties in the way of improving relations. 

The Japanese leadership has evaded a direct answer to another major 
Soviet initiative, i. e., joint confidence measures in the Far East. Instead it 
talks of a certain "buildup of Soviet military might" which allegedly causes 
a "threat" to the region. But at the same time there is no mention of the 
dangerous trends in the Japanese policy, including the military policy, the 
growth of militaristic trends in the country and revanchist voices that are 
being heard in Japan. 

Thus a "double standard" can be observed. On the one hand, ground¬ 
less fabrications about the Soviet policy are permitted and even encoura¬ 
ged and, on the other hand, the mere suggestion of the neighbouring co¬ 
untries' concern about Tokyo's course and its direct alliance with Washing¬ 
ton on questions of war and peace is proclaimed inadmissible. Odd logic 
indeedi But apparently this logic was behind the Japanese response to 
another Soviet proposal, i. e., of an agreement between the two countries 
whereby the Soviet Union would undertake not to use nuclear weapons 
against Japan and Tokyo would strictly and consistently observe the non¬ 
nuclear status it declares. So far no official reply has come from Tokyo on 
that question. This reluctance to agree to bring down tensions in the re¬ 
gion and thus promote mutual trust does not square with the loud declara¬ 
tions about the importance of Soviet-Japanese relations and Japan's adhe¬ 
rence to an active diplomacy of peace. 

A similar picture is observed in other spheres of bilateral ties, too. The 
Soviet side has advanced numerous far-reaching proposals aimed at utiliz¬ 
ing the great existing potential for developing trade and economic coope¬ 
ration, and at expanding cultural and scientific exchange and stepping up 
other contacts. Suffice it to name the Soviet initiatives regarding the conclu¬ 
sion of an agreement on principles of economic cooperation, the elabora¬ 
tion of a long-term programme for such cooperation, on the conclusion of 
an intergovernmerital cultural agreement, to name but a few. Nevertheless, 
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there has yet to be a constructive response to tfiem from the Japanese 
side. 

Needless to say, there may be differences between the two states on 
certain questions. But in this case—and it has become an axiom in interna¬ 
tional relations—the natural and logical approach is to concentrate the 
efforts of the two sides on the problems where interaction can be effec¬ 
ted. But of course both sides must desire to achieve practical results. This 
is the underlying basis of the Soviet Union's policy vis-a-vis Japan, it is now 
up to the Japanese side. The Soviet leadership has stated in definite terms 
that if Tokyo opts in favour of peace and goodneighbgurliness the USSR 
would be Japan's reliable partner in developing broad mutual ties in the 
political, economic and other spheres. 

This applies to the problem of deepening and expanding bilateral 
contacts and Soviet-Japanese dialogue. It is important, however, that both 
the dialogue and the contacts should be truly effective and conducive to 
concrete agreements. The Soviet position on this score is clear. Thus, An¬ 
drei Gromyko during his talk with Yoshio Sakurauchi, a prominent liberal 
democrat in Japan and president of the Japanese-Soviet Friendship Associa¬ 
tion in the Diet, pointed out that the Soviet Union was in favour of dialogue 
provided it is a dialogue that deepens mutual understanding and gives a 
positive impetus to the development of bilateral relations. 

In short, there is still a considerable untapped reserve in Soviet-Japa¬ 
nese relations. The realization of this potential would in effect mean an im¬ 
provement of bilateral relations, a decisive turn towards* stable and lasting 
relations for the benefit of the two countries, it is only necessary that the 
movement towards that goal be accompanied by political realism, inde¬ 
pendence in the approach to tfie partner and a desire to seek genuinely 
constructive solutions. This is the road to true goodneighbourly relations, 
and the Soviet Union is ready to honestly do its share. 
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VINCENT MAKHELE: There Can Be No 
Genuine Peace as Long as Apartheid Exists 

Vincent Makheie, Foreign Minister of Lesotho,' visited the Soviet Union 
at the invitation of the Soviet Committee for Afro-Asian SolidarHy. He gave an 
interview to INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS concerning a number of issues, including 
the situation in Southern Africa. 


The Pretoria regime seeks to foist a "non-aggression treaty" on Le¬ 
sotho. Your country has refused to yield to the racists’ pressure. Could 
you elaborate on the stand Lesotho takes on this issue? 

The situation in southern Africa remains exceedingly complex. Our 
country is one of those affected by the destabilization policy pursued by 
the Pretoria regime. A case in point is the pressure the racists are put¬ 
ting on Lesotho in various forms to sign a non-aggression treaty. 

We do need peace in order to solve our numerous social problems. 
However, we feel that peace will not be achieved through the signing of 
a treaty that lacks sincerity. I want to emphasise that our experience of 
contractual relations with South Africa indicates that we cannot be ab¬ 
solutely sure of its strict observance of the provisions of a non-aggres¬ 
sion treaty. 

And another thing I would like to stress: we are positive that there 
can be no genuine peace as long as apartheid exists. If Pretoria does not 
give up its criminal practices of apartheid, I do not think that a coun¬ 
try like ours can cooperate with it. 

Lesotho adheres to the principle of peaceful coexistence. It will never 
act as an aggressor, nor will it ever serve as a base for aggression. We 
have never attacked South Africa and have no intention to; therefore, the 
demand for a non-aggression treaty, in our opinion, has no grounds. 

In the Republic of South Africa, in a situation of violence and coer¬ 
cion. elections were staged to a new, three-chamber parliament where, 
apart from the whites, "coloureds" and Asians are to be represented. 
What is your assessment of these "reforms” carried out by the racist 
authorities? 

I have no intention to interfere in other countries’ internal affairs. 
But it is clear to any unbiased observer that the “reforms” have in no 


' Lesotho is a kingdom in southern Africa (30,300 sq km), surrounded on all sides 
by the territory of South Africa. Population is 1.3 million, 99.5 per cent of them Afri¬ 
cans, chiefly Basotho, The capital is Maseru. It is a constitutional monarc^, with the 
king excercising the legislative power and the government—the executive. The country 
established diplomatic relations with the USSR in 1980. 
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way brought South Africa closer to the solution of the problem of apar¬ 
theid. The election returns confirm this. 

Frankly speaking, some believe that the racist system is being “im¬ 
proved”. But it is my opinion that nothing new is taking place, since 
the majority of the population there remains deprived of the genuine 
human rights. Having failed in their election scheme, the authorities have 
to seek other means to deal with the people. 

In this connection I should also point out that the racist system ge¬ 
nerates the problem of refugees. To escape racist repression many flee to 
Lesotho. We have pledged to give asylum to these people. We feel it 
binding on us to provide asylum to the apartheid refugees. We in Le¬ 
sotho regard this our humanitarian duty. 

What is Lesotho’s stand on the Namibian problem? 

We -support Resolution 435 of the UN Security Council, which char¬ 
ted the way towards independence for Namibia. And we are indignant 
that Namibia is not yet free. 

Wc reject outright any attempt to link up the process of Namibia’s 
decolonization with any conditions. The issue of this country’s indepen¬ 
dence has no relation to the Cuban internationalists assisting the Peop¬ 
le’s Republic of Angola in repulsing Pretoria’s ’attacks. It is well known 
that it is the Namibians themselves, not Angolans, who are fighting for 
the freedom and independence of Namibia. Therefore, one feels perple¬ 
xed at the attempt to make the Namibian settlement conditional on the 
withdrawal of the Cuban military assistance from Angola. All of this 
is deplorable because it obstructs Namibian independence and portends 
a continued occupation of Namibia. Lesotho appeals to everyone who is 
party to the process of Namibia’s independence to make every effort to 
help the country become free. 

Could you speak on Lesotho’s relations with the USSR and other so¬ 
cialist countries? 

Our position is absolutely clear and unequivocal. We pursue the po¬ 
licy of non-alignment. Lesotho is prepared to have friendly relations 
with any country that wishes them. This especially concerns those who 
support freedom and independence in Africa. I would like to emphasize 
that we are aware of the efforts of the Soviet Union to promote liccolo- 
nization in Africa. We highly appreciate the Soviet contribution to the 
cause. 

Since diplomatic relations were established between Lesotho and the 
Soviet Union, the contacts between our countries have been steadily ex¬ 
panding. And we would like to see them continue to grow. 

At present, many Lesothans enjoy the benefits of the Soviet system 
of education. Some have already graduated from Soviet universities and 
now work in their own country. It should be stressed that all of them 
are noted for their patriotism and internationalism. They acquired these 
qualities, along with knowledge, while studying in your country. We are 
very grateful to the Soviet Union for its part in training specialists for 
Lesotho. 

Lesotho highly values and supports all peace,^initiatives the USSR 
has come out with an effort to prevent a new world war, especially a 
devastating nuclear war. 




"Wholesale, Not Retail" 


(IMPERIALISM. HUMAN RIGHTS AND THE ANTIWAR MOVEyAOn) 


M. ILYIN 


T he USA tackles the problem of human rights wholesale, not retail, Elliot 
Abrams, US Assistant Secretary of State for Human Rights, 
told The New York Times. It is a glib phrase, but what is really behind it? 

If one leaves aside the mercenary terminology, then this is just an un¬ 
founded claim that contradicts the facts. Indeed, how can one tackle the 
human rights problem "wholesale" while standing aloof from a whole num¬ 
ber of international conventions on this issue? These include the 1965 In¬ 
ternational Convention on the Elimination of All Forms of Racial Discrimi¬ 
nation, the 1948 UN Convention on the Prevention and Punishment of the 
Crime of Genocide, and the 1966 International Covenant on Human Rights 
which the USA signed but has yet to ratify. 

Or, perhaps, Abrams had something entirely different in mind when he 
spoke of "tackling ‘the human rights problem wholesale". Say, just squash 
them wholesale and the problem is settled? 

But it turns out that things are not all that simple: there are people who 
would not put up with it, who demand that human rights be respected, 
above all, the right to live in peace. Well, then, how do Washington and 
its closest allies treat these people? 

An answer can be found in the Western press, even though it is not 
very willing to write about human rights in the case of capitalist countries. 
Here are some reports: the European Council has passed a decision on 
adopting a uniform flag, anthem, decorations and a Europassport as sym¬ 
bols of the European Community; in western London a dummy urban dis¬ 
trict is being built, complete with the main street and all the rest, with eve¬ 
rything life-size; and two American radio-engineers have invented a trans¬ 
mitter the size of a coin. These seem quite ordinary news items having no 
relation to the human rights problem. Yet that is not so. 

The transmitter was devised specially for the US Justice Department 
and the police service. It will be fastened to the wrist of the criminals trans¬ 
ferred to house arrest so as to vacate some room in the overflowing jails 
for participants in the antiwar movement, fighters against racism and so¬ 
cial injustice and trade unionists insisting on their rights. 

The dummy township in London is built not for film makers, but in order 
to train the police in methods of breaking up mass demonstrations, prima¬ 
rily antiwar ones. 

The lilac-coloured cover of the Europassport will have a thin plastic 
pad under it, carrying a special code with which the most detailed infor¬ 
mation about the person concerned can be obtained from police and spe¬ 
cial services files in a matter of seconds. This is still a prospect, and yet 
this system is already employed in the new identification card for West 
German citizens. George Orwell, the author of the famous novel Nineteen 
Eighty-Four probably had no idea that his sombre fantasies (in the West 
associated entirely with socialism) would become reality precisely in the 
USA, Britain and other capitalist countries. This fact is food for thought. 
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Television, microprocessors, computers—all technological achievements are 
put in the service of the police to spy on dissidents. However, traditional 
methods of planting agents are not overlooked, especially when it is not 
so much a matter of finding facts but, rather, of fabricating them, it is rele¬ 
vant here to recall the case of John Paul Gardiner, a US-planted agent in 
the Netherlands antiwar movement assigned to find proof that the antimis¬ 
sile actions were "financed" by the Soviet Union. 

Gardiner, incidentally, confirmed that the antiwar movement in the co¬ 
untry was also penetrated by the Dutch special services which were di¬ 
rectly cooperating with the CIA. And in West Germany special services 
provoke riots and clashes between demonstrators and the police during 
antiwar actions, a fact brought out in the expose of the political police 
agent Peter Trober. 

Organized crime is instrumental in the subversive actions by special 
services against the antiwar movement. Thus, in Italy, the Mafia, which has a 
stake in the deployment of US cruise missiles, perpetrates the most brutal 
terror against the participants in the antiwar movement. The murder of two 
prominent organizers of antimissile actions in Comiso, Italian Communists 
Pio La Torre and Rosario Di Salvo, is the Mafia's doing. 

Provocations against the antiwar movement are increasingly augmented 
with systematic limitations on the rights of peace champions and with 
all-out surveillance over them. Telephone lines gf peace organizations are 
being tapped. The British weekly Tribune reported not so long ago that 
Joan Ruddock, Chairwoman of the Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament, 
once lifted a telephone receiver and all of a sudden heard her own voice. 
That was a recording of her previous conversation switched in the line 
through a technical fault. 

The countrymen of George OrweH who risked voicing their protest 
against the deployment of American missiles on British soil are under cons¬ 
tant observation of the secret police and the MI-5 counterintelligence. What 
the average citizen feels about it was described to a correspondent of the 
newspaper The Guardian by one of the peace supporters, who asked that 
his name be withheld: "Monday evening my neighbours told me that a car 
was standing in front of my house with four men inside, who bent over so 
as not to be seen.... On Tuesday, in my absence some man questioned my 
housekeeper about me.... On Wednesday I myself came upon an unfami¬ 
liar person who was hanging around the back entrance, saying he was lost, 
although I never did understand why he didn't use the front entrance. On 
Thursday, after leaving my house, I noticed that a man sitting in a car threw 
something on the floor. My acquaintance went over the car and cleacly saw 
a microphone. On Friday, when I left to run errands, my neighbours noti¬ 
ced a policeman peering into the windows of my house, but when I later 
phoned the police station and asked what this all meant, I was told that 
they had mixed up the address...." 

Unfortunately, the matter is not confined to surveillance. It is followed 
by repressions—beatings, arrests, incarcerations. The September 7, 1984 
issue of The New Statesman adduced detailed statistics on the scope of rep¬ 
ression against participants in the antimissile movement. A total of 5,466 
presons had been victims of it. 

in the United States there are on the average some 15 files per citizen, 
compiled by the CIA or the FBI. Some 150,000 agents, plus private detec¬ 
tives and informers, are involved in surveillance of "suspects". 

Apart from the FBI and the CIA, the Pentagon ,^and a number of other 
government agencies are engaged in surveillance practices. "Dissident" 
statements and public activities of millions of Americans are recorded in 
special dossiers. American legislators are also involved in this kind of pas¬ 
time. A special committee on "terrorism" functions in Congress, headed by 
Senator Jeremiah Denton of Alabama. It has blacklisted 42 organizations 
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active in the antiwar movement. Among them the American Committee on 
East-West Accord, the American Friends Service Committee and the Arms 
Control Association. Denton lists among “enemies of America" such pro¬ 
minent politicians as George Bail, Avereil Harriman, George Kennan, Wil- 
Ram Fuibright, George McGovern and many others. This, perhaps, is not 
surprising for some US citizens. It at least brings forth ironic remarks from 
some of them who have retained their common sense. 

All US reactionary elements of any significance are engaged in the 
fight against the antiwar movement. Besides such notorious organizations 
as the Moral Majority and the American Security Council, new ones have 
been set up, such as the Coalition for Peace Through Strength, Citizens for 
a Free and Independent America, etc. They are supported by the White 
House, and they rely on huge funds and a powerful political and propa¬ 
ganda machine aimed at "rooting out the Moscow-controlled antiwar mo¬ 
vement in the USA". 

Most powerful mass media are committed in the battle against the mo¬ 
vement. The goal of this propaganda offensive is to curb the influence of 
the movement and prevent its expansion. For this purpose they resort to 
lies and slander and assertions that the peace champions are "naive and 
irresponsible" and the movement is "futile and weak". The press circulates 
all kinds of rumours and absurd accusations against individual leaders so 
as to discredit both them and the ideas they advocate in the eyes of "good 
citizens". 

Some people try to picture these attacks as "freedom of speech". In 
actual fact, however, this is a broad and elaborately planned campaign of 
misinformation and psychological terror. It is conducted with the direct par¬ 
ticipation of government agencies of the USA and some NATO countries 
and ideological centres of Big Business, like the Heritage Foundation and 
the Western Goals. 


P eople have long regarded the notions of justice and law as insepara¬ 
ble. In the present dirty war against the peace movement, law in some 
countries of "freedom and democracy" yields to lawlessness. In Newberry, 
in Britain, the court that tried the first group of the Greenham Common 
peace camp women in the autumn of 1982 invoked the law on "breach of 
the peace" dating back to 1361. Anthony Benn, a well-known Labour Par¬ 
ty leader, called that trial Nuremberg upside down. And another Labour 
leader, Skinner, declared that it is not the women from the Greenham 
Common camp who should be put on trial but the officials of the British 
Defence Ministry whose nuclear arms mongering indeed threatens 
peace. 

However, it seems that medieval laws are proving insufficient, and 
therefore Britain's Conservative government has decided to establish a so- 
called simplified procedure of court hearings, depriving the participants in 
the antimissile movement of the right to voice protest during the trial and 
to appeal to a higher court. A bill has also been drafted on "police and 
criminal testimony", which allows policemen to search citizens in the street 
and detain people for a long time without making a formal charge. 

The true meaning of upside down justice became clearly manifest when 
a group of those same women from Greenham Common filed a lawsuit in 
the federal court of New York against the US President and several Ame¬ 
rican top military officials. They described the deployment of new Ame¬ 
rican nuclear missiles in Britain as a gross violation of international law and 
the right of every human being to life. 

The legitimacy of the demands voiced by these British women is in- 
ikibitabie. Yet ft took the American court a long time to study the suit— 
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from November 1983 to August 1984. What, then, was the upshot? Judge 
D. Edelstein turned down the suit, arguing that it had "no precedent" in 
the history of American law. 

And here is an example of glaringly abusive action by the court and 
the police, which turned law into its direct opposite. The story is set in 
West Germany. A demonstration was held in KrefeJd during the visit of 
US Vice-President George Bush over a year ago, protesting against Wa¬ 
shington's militarist policies. The police rounded a large number of the par¬ 
ticipants. One of the "criminals", a young woman, was ^sentenced to two 
years ‘imprisonment and thrown into prison in Essen, it was decided re¬ 
cently to transfer her to another prison, in Bielefeld, 200 kilometers away. 
And here the lauded "democracy" of bourgeois society was manifested 
in ail its glory. 

The woman's lawyer told the story. She was stripped of all her clothes, 
beaten up with fists and kicked, humiliated in every possible way and then 
dragged through a gauntlet of policemen. After that she was chained hand 
and foot as if she were a dangerous felon with a long record, put into a 
car and tied down to the seat. No clothes were given to her and four men 
guarded her in the car. This kind of maltreatment continued for several 
hours while the girl was being taken to the new prison. No protests helped. 
Also characteristic of the present atmosphere in West Germany is the reac¬ 
tion of the prison warden. On hearing that the girl's lawyer filed a protest 
against such treatment he without undue delay accused the lawyer—of ter¬ 
rorism. 

Various means are used in the dirty war against the antiwar movement. 
Unfortunately, the most effective is the old tried and tested method of 
whipping up fear. After all, a person in the grip of fear is often unable to 
reason rationally, easily falls prey to any demagogue and is just as easily 
manipulated. 

V/hipping up fear is the goal of the present hysteric campaign of accu¬ 
sations against the antiwar movement. The more pitched the political strug¬ 
gle over the nuclear threat issue, the harsher the repression exercised by 
the ruling quarters in Western countries against the peace champions. They 
want the fear of repression to smother the concern about US and NATO 
adventurist policies. 

The growing wave of reprisals is evidence that this danger is not a mere 
speculative assumption. Bertram Gross, an authoritative political scientist, 
maintains that in America fascism has become quite a probability. He calls 
it "fascism with a smile" which, in his opinion, seeks power not through an 
organized conspiracy, but rather emerges as the result of the inner logic 
of the growth of the transnational capitalist society. More and more steps by 
the Washington Administration support these anticipations. For instance, not 
so long ago Directive No. 138 became public, envisaging the construction 
of 10 concentration camps in the USA designed to take in 200,000 inmates— 
participants in the mass movements for peace and civil rights and protesters 
against racism and nuclear war. 

Another means of intimidating the citizens is the specter of reactionary, 
promilitarist, ultra-right dictatorships. This type of intimidation is supported 
with calls to protect democracy, while participants in the peace movements 
are labelled "terrorists", a policy not so sophisticated but tried and tested 
by propaganda centres of imperialism. 


T he antiwar movement in the West today is faced with the problem of de¬ 
mocracy and human rights not only on a general plane (detente helps 
democratization of social structures and exercise by the people of their so¬ 
cial, political, cultural and other rights), but also in specific matters. The pre- 
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servation of democratic freedoms and defence of human rights become a 
prerequisite for a further struggle against the nuclear threat. Moreover, as 
the struggle develops, many of the participants in the movement are made 
ponder over the extent of democracy the bourgeois state institutions offer, 
question the validity of bourgeois governments—that is, not only put in 
doubt their integrity but raise the question of whose interests they uphold. 
This is brought forth by the very logic of the struggle. These questions come 
to the surface when governments publicly ignore the clearly expressed 
will of the overwhelming majority of the population. 

The real essence of how imperialist reaction tackles the "problem of hu¬ 
man rights wholesale, not retail" was very clearly demonstrated in the pub¬ 
lic opinion hearings conducted in London in the summer of 1984 by non¬ 
governmental organizations from several countries. The hearings resulted in 
the accusation addressed to the US Administration: "Inciting and assisting 
the violations of civil rights on a global scale". This about says it alL 
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RECKLESS POLICY 

(How the USA is "Saving” Central America) 


Y. KOROLYOV, 

D. Sc. (Hist.) 

V. KRESTYANINOV 


D uring the four years that the Republican Administration has been 
in office in the USA, Central America has become a “southern front” 
of the Pentagon and the CIA, an arena of intense “psychological war¬ 
fare” waged by imperialist ideological centres The American monopolies 
have taken advantage of the fact that arch-reactionaries have come to 
power in Washington to try to consolidate their positions in the heart 
of the Western Hemisphere at any cost. 

Defence of the interests of American capital, military-strategic pene¬ 
tration in all corners of Latin America, support for fascist regimes, op¬ 
position to the national liberation, communist and working-class move¬ 
ments—these have been the mainstays of the policy of all postwar Wa¬ 
shington Administrations in the Western Hemisphere But in the early 
1980s the top echelon in the Washington power structure has augmented 
its efforts and introduced a new element. The White House has created 
an unprecedented crisis situation in Central America and increased US 
involvement in the dangerous conflict. Washington is pursuing its impe¬ 
rial goals under the flag of a “crusade” against communism and is 
veiling its bellicose plans behind an imaginary Cuban and Soviet 
“threat” to Central America 

More importantly, the Washington leaders are intent on turning this 
region into a proving range for a global confrontation with the socialist 
world. This lies behind the military-political decisions on the more com¬ 
plex and acute crisis situations in the region. By 'whipping up military 
hysteria, intensifying the undeclared war against Nicaragua and undis¬ 
guised interference in the internal affairs of El Salvador, and threaten¬ 
ing the Central American peoples with a direct Grenada-type interven¬ 
tion, Washington is trying not only to impose its will on its southern 
neighbours but to terrorise the international community as a whole. 

The White House is trying to bolster its power politics with “moral 
considerations”. It would like to arrogate itself the right to determine 
which states are “democracies” and which are not, which are to be inclu¬ 
ded among the “champions of freedom”—like the«iPinochet regime in 
Chile, Duarte in El Salvador, Duvalier in Haiti, Stroessner in Paraguay 
and the South African racists—and which are to be made targets of at¬ 
tacks, as was the case in Lebanon and Grenada, to ijiention just a few 
examples In other words, as Konstantin Chernenko stressed, “everything 
they consider permissible for themselves, all the way to ousting legiti-* 
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mate governments, pursuing a policy of state-sponsored terrorism and 
waging undeclared wars, is proclaimed moral”. * 

The US Administration’s aggressive actions in 1981-1984 pursued se¬ 
veral goals: internationally, to suppress the liberation movements in the 
region; domestically, to report a victory over “communism” in Central 
America in time for the 1984 elections. As International Herald Tribune 
wrote this summer, “Vice-President George Bush says that Republicans 
will make Central America a ‘prime issue’ in presidential campaign be¬ 
cause Walter F. Mondale and the Democrats do not understand the im¬ 
portance or nature of the Marxist threat to Central America”. * 

The more bellicose circles in the USA have recently expanded inter¬ 
ference in the affairs of the entire region under the smoke-screen of a 
“Marxist threat”. Washington’s strategic tasks were as follows: 

to prevent the victory of patriotic forces in El Salvador; to render 
every possible military and economic aid to the Salvadoran regime; to 
give it “constitutional legality”; 

to take measures to destabilize the government of Nicaragua and to 
replace it with a regime “friendly” to the USA; 
to make Honduras a US military stronghold; 

to extend the network of the Pentagon and CIA bases and installa¬ 
tions in Central America. 


I n the 1984 fiscal year the US Congress appropriated $126 million for 
military aid to El Salvador and this August the legislators added ano¬ 
ther 70 million to that sum.’ Hundreds of millions are earmarked for 
economic “aid”, i. e., for encouraging large private entrepreneurs in the 
interests of the local oligarchy. In generously financing the reactionary 
regime in El Salvador, the White House has been at pains to argue that 
the aid is needed to “save” a small defenceless country from communism. 
The official lie about Cuban and Nicaraguan “complicity” in supplying 
arms to patriots in El Salvador was exposed as soon as it appeared, in 
the first months of the Republican Administration. However, the Wa¬ 
shington leaders arc again and again resorting to this lie in order to 
justify their aggressive policy. 

When it was pressing for appropriations for El Salvador in Congress 
this August the Adnimistration produced alleged “new intelligence data” 
about Nicaraguan and Cuban supplies of arms to the rebels. These fabri¬ 
cations about “outside subversion” have been repeatedly exposed even 
by American experts. Thus analyzing events in El Salvador, Cinthia Arn- 
son of Johns Hopkins University stresses that “in El Salvador, revolu¬ 
tion resulted from nearly a century of oligarchic economic control rein¬ 
forced and facilitated by decades of direct rule by the military” *. Wa¬ 
shington’s principle mistake, she believes, is the White House’s confi¬ 
dence that the revolutionary process could be stopped by intervention. 

And Tammie Sue Montgomery of Brooklyn College, City University 
of New York, who has spent a long time in El Salvador, attests that 
she had not seen any sign of a “foreipi hand” manipulating, the revo¬ 
lutionary process there. At the same time, she says, “many Salvadorans, 
regardless of political stripe, wish the United States would go out”. ® 

' Pravda, Sept. 2, 1984. 

* International Herald Tribune, July 25, 1984 
* See International Herald Tribune, Aug 13, 1984. 

* C, Arnson, El Satvadoi. A Revolution Confronts the United States, Washington. 
1982, p. 84. 

* t. S. Montgomery, Revolution in El Salvador. Origins and Evolution. Boulder. 
1982, pp. 11, 24. 



To justify the growing aid to El Salvador the White Hhuse cites the 
fact that the country again has had a “moderate” Christian Democrat, 
Jose Napoleon Duarte, as its president since May and he needs to be 
backed. But it is well known that Duarte came to power only due to US 
interference. According to Senator Jesse Helms, the CIA spent $2 million 
to ensure Duarte’s “victory” at the final stage of the election campaign 
in El Salvador. ® 

In the past four years more than a $1,000 million have been invested 
in “saving El Salvador from communism”. But American imperialism has 
not achieved its goals. The flame of the popular war ip El Salvador is 
blazing and the guerrillas are inflicting losses on Pentagon-trained and 
-equipped battalions and seizing American weapons to increase their 
arsenals. 

Entire regions have been liberated in El Salvador and a new, popu¬ 
lar administration has been established there. The Farabundo Marti Na¬ 
tional Liberation Front and the Democratic Revolutionary Front 
(FMNLF-DRF) today form a military-political association coordinating 
the military operations of a number of organizations, the mass political 
work and the propaganda of their just patriotic struggle. Hundreds of 
thousands of city and village people are actively involved in the struggle 
against the pro-American dictatorship inside the country. They are the 
allies of the guerrillas and their supporters. A French monthly thus 
assesses the results of US interference in El Salvador: “In spite of the 
American aid, the government army of El Salvador is'unable to oppose 
the FMNLF.” ^ 

The United States has found itself in a dead-end because it has sta¬ 
ked on a “military solution” of the El Salvador problem and refused to 
look for a political settlement of the crisis jointly with the patriots. On 
the other hand, the defeats of the Salvadoran army and the setbacks of 
the programme patterned on the “pacification” of South Vietnam have 
precipitated the demoralization of the ruling elite. 

In spite of the military deadlock in El Salvador the Republican Ad¬ 
ministration is still committed to force. In early August Lt.-Gen. Paul 
Gorman, commander of the US Southern Command (with the centre in 
Panama), asked Congress to more than double the number of Pentagon 
advisers in El Salvador. ® 

The “president” recently extended the state of siege. Salvadorans are 
still deprived of the basic rights and freedoms and the “death squads”, 
the shock units of extreme reactionaries, are operating in the country. 
The US security interests in El Salvador and the aims of the rigHt-wing 
Salvadoran groupings coincide, notes the Foreign Policy magazine.® 
These admissions debunk Washington’s version about its “disinterested 
aid” to the new-fangled “democrat”—Duarte. 

Since 1982 the FMNLF-DRF has been stating that it is prepared to 
negotiate a just peaceful political settlement of the El Salvador conflict. 
The position of the patriots is highly valued among the political and 
public circles in Latin America and some West European countries. 

In May 1984 the FMNLF-DRF officially submitted to the Duarte re¬ 
gime a proposal that negotiations on a cessation of the bloodletting in El 
Salvador be launched. In the first half of October Duarte announced that 
the patriots’ proposal had been adopted, soon after which talks began in 
the city of La Palma. According to the American press, one of the aims 
of Duarte’s consent and his meeting with FMNbF-RDF representatives 

® See Newsweek, July 2, 1984. 

^ Le Monde diplomatique, January 1984, p 16. 

• See Time, Aug. 13. 1984, p. 10. 

• See Foreign Policy, Fall 1983, p. 114. 
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was his desire to “help” the US Republican Party in the November elec¬ 
tions. 


T he Republican Administration’s militaristic approach to the solution 
of Central American problenls can also be seen from the way Hondu¬ 
ras has been turned into an outpost for subversive and punitive impe¬ 
rialist actions in the last four years. According to International Herald 
Tribune^ “the United States has increasingly looked to Honduras in re¬ 
cent years to serve as a base for US military and intelligence activities 
in Central America”.Attempts are being made to perpetuate that extre¬ 
mely poor country’s dependence on US imperialism. According to Pro¬ 
fessor Anderson of the Eastern Connecticut State College, that banana 
republic is famous for poverty and Yankee domination. It can be ruled 
only by “persons who have the confidence of the Yankee fruit compa¬ 
nies”. ” 

But now things have gone further than the financial and economic 
domination of imperialism Under the current President, Roberto Suazo 
Cordova, Honduras has become one of the closest Central American allies 
of the USA, stated the UPI 

Honduras is being steadily turned into a major military and intelli¬ 
gence outpost for the USA not only in Central but in the whole of Latin 
America. The Pentagon has established major air and naval bases there 
and has set up communications centres. Richard Reeves, a correspondent 
for the Universal Press Syndicate, wrote: “I leave Honduras convinced 
that if the airstrips and radar stations that the United States is building 
are ever used in battle, they will be* used by US officers and soldiers.” 

To develop a future theatre of operations the American command is send¬ 
ing more and more thousands of soldiers to Honduras to be trained in 
the course of multipurpose military exercises. 

In May 1984 Honduras was the site of the Grenadero-1 military ma¬ 
noeuvres which involved the armed forces of the USA, Honduras and El 
Salvador. According to Pentagon spokesmen, particular attention was 
paid to antiguerrilla tactics and the landing of paratroopers. In August 
another series of American-Honduran exercises, codenamed Lempira, be¬ 
gan near the Nicaraguan borders. Simultaneously the USA staged naval 
exercises off the Nicaraguan coast. 

Washington is unstinting with funding to shore up the Honduran ar¬ 
my by supplying it with combat planes, helicopters, artillery and mor¬ 
tars. By the same token, the air and naval hardware and large quanti¬ 
ties of equipment for ground combat are being sent to Nicaraguan coun¬ 
terrevolutionaries based in Honduras. 

With the permission of the Honduran authorities and with CIA money 
17 camps of anti-Nicaraguan terrorists with over 18,000 mercenaries have 
been set up. They conduct an undeclared war against Nicaragua under 
CIA leadership. Crossing into Nicaragua from Honduras, the terrorist 
bands sow death among civilians. As a result of aggressive actions by 
imperialist and counter-revolutionary forces, thousands of people have 
died in the last two years and the Nicaraguan economy has sustained 
damage worth hundreds of millions of dollars. “The Reagan Administra¬ 
tion has made no secret of its desire to turn back the clock in Nicara- 


International Herald Tribune, June 11-12, 1983. 

" T. P. Anderson, ‘Politics in Central America. Guatemala, El Salvador. Honduras 
and Nicaragua, New York, 1982, pp. 110, 112. 

'* International Herald Tribune. Aug. 14, 1984. 
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gua,” write Robert Armstrong and Janet Shenk associates of a public or¬ 
ganization called the North American Congress on Latin America. 

Nicaragua is the target of intensive US espionage activities. The 
Dutch journalist Dick van der Aart in his book tells about a secret base 
in Honduras from where NSAF pilots fly topsecret intelligence missions 
over Nicaragua He stresses that these operations are part of the 
CIA’s activities all over Central America. 

To intensify “psychological warfare” against Nicaragua, the White 
House set up in July 1984 a special group to promote US Central Ame¬ 
rican policy. Addressing its members, the US Presiefent unfolded his 
programme of political and ideological struggle against the Sandinist 
revolution Each of its provisions is based on a distorted picture of life 
in free Nicaragua, on out-and-out deceit The President’s demand to use 
the “experience” of the Guatemalan, Honduran and Salvadoran regimes 
in the Nicaraguan elections is a mockery of common sense. The attempt 
to interfere |n the internal affairs of the Nicaraguan people, to dictate to 
them the “values and ideals” from the imperialist arsenal of “freedom 
and democracy” was doomed from the start. But in making this attempt 
the White House hoped to derive some political capital in highly reac¬ 
tionary circles. 

The same motives were behind the Nicaragua section of the Republi¬ 
can Party’s election platform adopted at the convention in Dallas this 
August. It blends absurd fabrications and bellicose threats. “Marxist Ni¬ 
caragua threatens not only Costa Rica and Honduras, but also El Sal¬ 
vador and Guatemala” proclaims the platform and goes on to declare 
commitment to interference The Republicans declared their support for 
“continued assistance to the democratic freedom fighters in Nicaragua”. 
Thus the US Administration, pursuing an official policy of terrorism un¬ 
der the flag of support for “democracy”, is trying to impose a line of 
development that was cut short by the Sandinist revolution. 

In spite of Washington’s imperial moves the Nicaraguan people, ral¬ 
lied around the Government of National Reconstruction, remain calm 
and vigilant. They are duly resolved to resist the aggressor. The revo¬ 
lutionary government has armed practically the entire people and held a 
general election in November. There could be hardly more convincing 
proof of the slanderous nature of Washington’s contention that the go¬ 
vernment is unpopular. 

Nicaragua is in the midst of important socio-economic and political 
transformations, of building a new society. In spite of the difficuities in¬ 
herited from the Somoza regime and created by the “destabilization po¬ 
licy” pursued by Washington Nicaragua has chalked up considerable 
economic successes. And Nicaragua’s admission to the UN Security Coun¬ 
cil is evidence of its growing international prestige. 

The United States makes no bones about wanting to draw other Cen¬ 
tral American countries besides Honduras into its interventionist poli¬ 
cies. Washington attaches great importance to the preservation of the 
pro-American regime in Guatemala. Oscar Humberto Mejia, the present 
Guatemalan dictator who came to power as a result of a military coup in 
August 1983, makes the struggle against rebel units his top priority. 
His policy enjoys the full backing of the militaristic circles in the USA. 
To overcome the resistance of the guerrillas, stresses Nestor Sanchez, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense of the USA, Guatemala has “to 


'* R Armstrong, J. Shenk, El Salvador. The Face of Revolution, London, 1982, 

p 220. 
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'* See G. Petrov, “CIA’s Testing Ground in Guatemala", International Affedrs,. 
No. 10, 1983, pp. 109-116. 
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be isolated politically and militarily”. And even then, Sanchez admits, 
the struggle in that most populous Central American country will be 
“longer and bloodier”. These words attest to the strength and staunch¬ 
ness of the Guatemalan rebels and to Washington’s plans to crush them 
by any means. As in the neighbouring countries, American imperialism 
is expecting fierce resistance of the Guatemalan people no matter what 
stratagems are used to enslave them 

American diplomacy was clearly alarmed when Costa Rican President 
Luis Alberto Monge proclaimed in November 1983 his country’s military 
neutrality in Central American conflicts. And it is not by chance, for the 
USA is trying to turn Costa Rica into a focus of provocative anti-Nicara¬ 
guan activii^ies and to involve it in the orbit of its aggressive prepara¬ 
tions The CIA is financing the formation of counter-revolutionary bands 
of Somoza men in areas bordering on Nicaragua. The Pentagon is nur¬ 
turing the idea of building roads and bridges In Costa Rica to penetrate 
into rugged forest terrain along the border with Nicaragua. The USA 
would like to establish its military presence in Costa Rica by sending in 
engineer and construction units This amounts to attempts to undermine 
the military neutrality and draw Costa Rica into the conspiracy against 
Nicaragua. 

However, under public pressure and as a result of protest from part 
of the ruling Social Democratic Party (in line with the Socialist Inter¬ 
national which condemns the US interventionist policy in Central Ame¬ 
rica) the Costa Rican government has to dissociate itself from aggres¬ 
sive alliances which the Pentagon and the CIA have formed in Central 
America. 


W hile paying lip-service to peace and security in the region, Ameri¬ 
can leaders are trying to further aggravate conflicts in Central Ame¬ 
rica and in the neighbouring Caribbean. “Antiterrorist” actions which 
arc in fact nothing but terrorist operations are assigned particular im« 
portance. They can be launched on the orders of the Secietary of State 
who has been “empowered” to dub organizations, movements and entire 
states as “terrorist”. Under the National Security Council’s Directive 
138 signed by the President this spring, any Central American country 
can become a target of “antiterrorist”, “pre-emptive strikes”. 

The American aggression against Grenada in October 1983 was a 
flagrant act of state terrorism It revealed the true face of the US ag¬ 
gressive policy in the region and at the same time exposed the manoe¬ 
uvres and intrigues to which American militarism resorts in Central 
America. 

Grenada was the only English-speaking island state in the Caribbean 
which was tackling outstanding social and economic problems inherited 
by the people from the colonial times, where the government made the 
struggle for peace and against imperialist diktat a cornerstone of its fo¬ 
reign policy. 

The destruction of the revolution In Grenada is promoted as virtually 
a major “triumph” of the present Administration’s Latin American po¬ 
licy. Actually, as a Dominican newspaper wrote, “the imperialist aggres¬ 
sion against Grenada is an escalation of interventionism in the region 
and is aimed at stemming the revolutionary movement of Central Ame¬ 
rican and Caribbean peoples”.'^ 


V‘ Foreign Policy, Fall 1983, p 49. 
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On the other hand, the US imperialists seem to be reassuring the 
antipopular dictatorships that Washington would on no condition “leave” 
Central America and let them confront the opposition single-handed. The 
occupation of Grenada has shown that any Latin American country can 
become a victim of an armed intervention by American imperialism if 
its government pursues policy that is not to the White House’s liking. 

The US terrorist policy is causing growing outrage in Latin Ame¬ 
rica. This policy is opposed by most Latin American states which seek 
a peaceful settlement of the conflict situation in Central America. In 
January 1983, Mexico, Colombia, Venezuela and Panama set up a Con- 
tadora Group (whose first meetings took place on the Panamanian is¬ 
land of Contadora). The Group works on a permanent basis and at diffe¬ 
rent levels, including the summit level. The Foreign Ministers and Pre¬ 
sidents of the four countries have come up with a number of important 
initiatives to defuse tensions in the region, to stop aggression in whate¬ 
ver form and to achieve a mutually acceptable solution of existing con¬ 
flict situations. Many of the Group’s proposals were included in the 
Act of Peace and Cooperation in Central America which was handed to 
the UN Security Council President in October 1984. How'ever, these pro¬ 
posals have met with a negative reaction from Washington which, alt¬ 
hough it dons a peaceful garb, is committed to building up tensions and 
expanding the military conflict. 

In order to neutralize the peaceful and constru(;tive efforts of the 
Contadora Group, in mid-1983 the US President created a National Bi¬ 
partisan Commission on Central America headed by former Secretary of 
State Henry Kissinger. He has “lived up to expectations” and in January 
1984 the White House approved the Commission’s report. The Commis¬ 
sion backed the Republican Administration’s interventionist course and 
recommended a further buildup of US military efforts to contain “inter¬ 
nal and external threats to security and stability” in Central America, 
and an increase of military and economic aid to pro-American regimes 
in the region to $8,000 million over the five years begininng from 1985, 
and additional measures to restore “democratic institutions”.'® 

The Kissinger Commission’s recommendations caused serious concern 
among many sober-minded leaders in the West, including inside the 
USA. To counter the official commission, the public Counter-Kissinger 
Commission was set up by scientists and former statesmen. They pro¬ 
duced their own alternative solution by calling for an end to military 
aid to El Salvador and other pro-American regimes and to the Somoza 
units sent into Nicaragua. They also spoke in favour of normalization 
of relations with Cuba.'® 

The Central America policy of the Republican Administration was 
criticized by Armstrong and Shenk (mentioned above) who called on 
the White House “to stop the war in El Salvador, the plans to sabotage 
the victories of the Nicaraguan revolution, the attempts to quietly sup¬ 
port a genocidal government in Guatemala’’.^® 

A Harris poll has revealed that 65 per cent of the people feared that 
Washington’s policy in Central America threatened the USA with a “new 
Vietnam” and 55 per cent were opposed to CIA financing of the “cont¬ 
ras” bands which are waging war against Nicaragua. 

The Republican Administration’s Central American course has also 
been criticized in the Democratic Party’s election platform which says, 
among other things, that in Central America it Ife necessary to stop the 

'• Report of the National Bipartisan Commission on Central America, Washington, 
January 1984, pp. 53, 101-102, 127. 
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growth, militarization and Americanization of the conflict, to end vio¬ 
lence and pursue a policy aimed at political settlement. 

Even within the Republican Party there are those who warn the Ad'* 
ministration against dangerous wrong steps. According to former Pre¬ 
sident Nixon, it would be “a grave mistake” on the part of Washington 
to “intervene in El Salvador” because as soon as the USA leaves the 
pro-American regime would suffer defeat in one way or another. 

American Communists consistently oppose the policy of expansion 
and aggression pursued by the US Administration. Presenting the Co- 
munist Party’s election platform at the 1984 elections the Party’s Ge¬ 
neral Secretary and presidential candidate Cus Hall said it demands: 
“End the criminal, undeclared wars against the people of Nicaragua 
and El Salvador. Establish normal relations with Cuba.”*' 

These just demands enjoy growing public support in the United Sta¬ 
tes. And there is mounting worldwide protest against the US interven¬ 
tionist course in Central America. 

The 72nd Conference of the Inter-Parliamentary Union, held in Ge¬ 
neva, which was attended by representatives from over 100 countries, 
unanimously adopted a resolution condemning the undeclared war 
against Nicaragua, the occupation of Grenada, and the crude interfe¬ 
rence in the affairs of Cuba. At a session of the Bureau of the Socialist 
International, held in Rio de Janeiro this October, the demand was 
likewise made that the aggression against Nicaragua be halted. 

The Foreign Ministers of the Common Market countries, as well as 
those of Spain and Portugal, who convened in the capital of Costa Rica 
together with the Foreign Ministers of Central American states and the 
Contadora Group in their turn declared their support of the efforts to- 
attain peace in Central America. 

The situation in the region has repeatedly been discussed by various 
bodies of the United Nations. From the General Assembly’s rostrum 
representatives of various countries condemned the encroachments upon 
the sovereignty, independence and territorial integrity of Central Ame¬ 
rican states and reaffirmed their right to determine their future without 
outside interference. This April aggressive actions by the USA and its 
mercenaries against Nicaragua were given their true worth at the UN 
Security Council. The representatives of France, Mexico, Algeria, Ethio¬ 
pia and some other countries sharply criticized Washington’s terrorist 
actions in mining Nicaraguan ports and imposing an economic blockade 
on the country. 

The Soviet Union shares the world public’s concern over the situa¬ 
tion in Central America and categorically condemns the aggressive 
intrigues of imperialism in the region; it advocates a peaceful settlement 
of all Central American problems. Andrei Gromyko, Member of the Po¬ 
litical Bureau of the CPSU Central Committee, First Deputy Chairman 
of the USSR Council of Ministers and Minister of Foreign Affairs of the 
USSR, noted: “The Soviet Union proceeds from the belief that interfe¬ 
rence in the affairs of Central American countries must be stopped. The 
problems of that region can and must be solved through political means 
only.” « 


T he developments in Central America and the Caribbean in 1981-1984 
show that the US bellicose policy has turned the region into a trouble 
spot on the planet. American diplomacy presents the aggression against 

** The New Yori Times, July 15, 1984. 

** A A. Gromyko, Lenin and the Soviet Peace Policy. Selected Speeches and Articles, 
Politizdat, Moscow. 1984, p. 569. (in Russian). 
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Grenada and various Central American countries as “rescue missions”, 
but the whole world knows the true worth of these “missions”. Local 
reactionary forces backed by the USA are trying to slow down the na¬ 
tional liberation processes in the region, to prevent democratization of 
domestic life in the countries, and to preserve their privileges. 

All this tends to fuel the class struggle of the popular masses for so¬ 
cial justice, national independence, against the sway of American mono¬ 
polies, which erodes the power of the local military regimes that are 
puppets of the USA. 

The developments in Central America now exert a more noticeable in¬ 
fluence on the political situation in the whole of Latin America. Anti¬ 
imperialist struggle in South American countries is intensifying and the 
United States is anxious to suppress the national liberation movement 
at the juncture of the two Americas. The White House is planning to 
turn Central America into a “fortress” and a bridgehead for pressure on 
the countries of the whole continent, for the policy of diktat and “arm- 
twisting”. 

The progressive forces in Central America are aware of the need to 
jointly resist imperialism and reaction. They enjoy the backing of the 
peoples of the Soviet Union, Cuba and other socialist countries, millions 
of honest people throughout the world who demand to ensure peace in 
Central America, uphold the sovereign rights o! the peoples and an end 
to international brigandage practised by the USA. 



THE “INFORMATION EXPLOSION" AND 
INFORMATION IMPERIALISM 

(Continued from page 65) 

le will continue to grow steadily. The “information explosion” which is 
already under way is only gaining momentum. Given the present rapid 
scientific and technological progress, it is difficult to predict what the 
mass media of the early 21st century will be like. 

That is why it is very important at this stage to make sure that the 
powerful potential of information should be used to accelerate progress 
and strengthen peace and mutual understanding between the peoples, and 
not to spread slander and misinformation, manipulate with public opi¬ 
nion, heighten tensions and spur on the arms race, as the imperialists 
would like it to do and are doing it. Imperialism’s future plans and pre¬ 
sent-day activities in this field must be countered by resolute struggle at 
all levels to make information serve the lofty ideals of peace and huma- 
nitarianism. 
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A MILESTONE IN ALGERIA’S DEVELOPMENT 

A, SHVEDOV 


O n November 1, 1984, the 30th anniversary of the Algerian national 
revolution was celebrated Thirty years ago, a nationwide revolt 
against foreign occupation flared up in Algeria It burst into a war of 
national liberation which later on developed into a national revolution 
which swept the entire country Seven-year war ended in the complete 
emancipation of Algeria from French colonialist rule 

When referring to the events of November 1954 in Algeria, one must 
bear in mind that they were in no way the beginning of the Algerian 
national liberation movement Actually they marked a new, higher stage 
of that movement which had begun a hundred years ago in the period 
when Algeria was invaded by a French expeditionary corps of the French 
colonialist army and continued unabated throughout the colonizers’ stay 
in the country During all those yeais the French colonialists found no 
peace there The mother country barely managed to maintain a sem¬ 
blance of “tranquility” in their “overseas territory” by resorting to ruth¬ 
less repression, violence and terror 

The situation became increasingly strained after the 1917 Great Octo¬ 
ber Socialist Revolution in Russia which inspired the Algerian patriots 
to intensify their national liberation struggle “The October Revolution 
and its impact on the world alignment of forces,” declared Houari Bou- 
medienne, a prominent political %ure, at the 4th Conference of Heads of 
States or Government of Non-Aligned Countries, “contributed to the emer¬ 
gence of favourable conditions for the successful completion of the colo¬ 
nial peoples’ national liberation ” ' 

A further rise of the national liberation movement in the early 1950s 
in the colonial and dependent territories including Algeria was, to a 
great extent, due to the favourable global changes in the international 
situation as a result of the historic victory of the Soviet Union and its 
allies over Nazi Germany and the rout of Japanese militarism. Those 
changes aggravated the crisis of the colonial system and weakened the 
overall positions of the imperialist colonial powers. 

The revolutionary situation in Algeria was largely caused by the 
emergence of the world socialist system Following the Soviet Union’s 
example, all members of the socialist community, from the very first days 
of its existence, staunchly supported the oppressed nations, including 
Algeria’s fighters. 

Revolutionary sentiments were also fanned by the victories scored in 
national liberation struggle by a number of Middle Eastern, Asian and 
African nations who had won their independence by the beginning of 
the national uprising in Algeria. Namely, they were Egypt, Libya, Syria 
and Lebanon. Sudan, Morocco and Tunisia followed suit in 1956, Ghana 
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in 1957, and some other countries. The news about the French colonia¬ 
lists’ defeat in Vietnam gave rise to jubilation in Algeria. 

By November 1954 the situation in Algeria had become explosive due 
to the fact that the French “ultras” who had gained control over the co¬ 
lony heightened its already brutal exploitation and launched an undis¬ 
guised reign of terror against those who dared oppose the colonial order 
by word or deed. 


A single front of resistance had been formed in Algeria by the begin¬ 
ning of November uprising, uniting the vast majority of the pea¬ 
santry, petty bourgeoisie, national intelligentsia, representatives of the 
nascent working class arid urban artisans. Within its framework emerg¬ 
ed various resistance organizations, parties and legal groups in emigra¬ 
tion and illegal ones in the country. Later on, as the war and the revo¬ 
lution developed, some of them, for a variety of reasons, but mainly due 
to petty-bourgeois sentiments and ideas among participants and subver¬ 
sive activities of French intelligence, discredited themselves and were 
liquidated (such was the fate of the Messalites movement), while others 
failed to adjust to colonial war conditions and disbanded. But the staun¬ 
chest vanguard group of independence fighters set up emigre governing 
bodies of the national liberation struggle, which likewise experienced 
grave internal complications and a number of transformations, and 
finally organized the National Liberation Front (NLF) to become the 
true leader of the Algerian revolution, following the victory of which it 
formed the core of the governing party NLF. 

In July 1965, dwelling on the NLF’s role and significance for the 
revolution, Houari Boumedienne said' “Throughout the war of indepen¬ 
dence the National Liberation Front was the vanguard party of staunch 
lighters who gave their lives for the liberation of their motherland. The 
Party has proved capable of mobilizing and leading the masses, it has 
guided the country to victory because it is deep-rooted in the masses, 
because it is a living embodiment of their hopes and aspirations, because 
it has earned the people’s implicit trust. It was this that led the country 
to victory.” 2 

A number of bourgeois pseudohistorical writings have been published 
in the West supporting the allegation that the Algerians did not win 
their freedom and independence in more than seven years of v^r but 
received it as a gift from the leaders of the mother country. Some bour¬ 
geois historians seek to divorce the Algerian national revolution from 
the anticolonial war waged by the Algerian people, to set artificial 
chronological limits, thus minimizing its historic significance. An objec¬ 
tive analysis of the revolution’s history, however, warrants the assertion 
that any attempts to separate it or even its phases from the Algerian 
people’s national liberation struggle are senseless, to say the least. 

The revolutionaries’ ranks swelled and strengthened in the war 
against the foreign invaders, with the key policy-making slogans and 
ideals being elaborated and perfected in its course, and revolutionary 
cadres matured politically in the struggle against colonizers. That is 
why one cannot separate the Algerian revolution from the national li¬ 
beration struggle. These two historical events ■mutually enriched and 
complemented each other and their fusion was conducive to the fact that 
the Algerian revolution acquired a nationwide liberating character, and 
became a genuinely popular revolution which produced pivotal socio-eco¬ 
nomic changes in the country after the Algerians won independence. 

* Et Moudiahid, July 21, 1965, 
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Practically all authors, whether historians or journalists, when con¬ 
sidering the course of the Algerian war of liberation divide it into stages, 
mostly into two stages. The first stage—a fierce armed struggle of the^ 
Algerians against the colonizers in 1954-1958 The second stage is a 
period of chiefly political struggle in 1958-1962. It is noteworthy, howe¬ 
ver, that such a division is highly arbitrary. 

Though ebbing and flowing in some regions, the armed struggle of 
the Algerians^ continued without interruption until the Evian Agreements 
became effective, while the political struggle of the second stage hinged 
constantly on the military successes of the National Liberation Army 
(NLA) and guerrillas. At the same time, at that stage the mounting in¬ 
ternational support for the fighting Algeria, primarily by the socialist 
community, was of great significance, something which French ruling 
quarters could not possibly ignore. 

In an effort to suppress the national liberation struggle, the French 
government hurled an 800,000-strong army against Algeria. Repressions 
and terror, however, failed to crush the will of Algerian patriots. By 
1956, the NLA had 60,000 fighters. In August 1956, a NLF congress was 
held in Soummam which elaborated “the NLF-NLA’s structure, platform 
and advanced its leadership”,^ and proclaimed as its political goal “the 
struggle for the revival of the Algerian state in the form of a democratic 
and social republic” In September 1958, the Algerian patriots proclaim¬ 
ed Algeria a republic and formed the Provisional Government of the Al¬ 
gerian Republic (PGAR). 

By 1958, the NLA had firm control over the liberated regions in the 
woodlands and mountainous areas of Aures, Kabylie, Dahra and Ouarse- 
nis and was engaged in combat in other regions. In late 1957, they got 
the better of the colonialists who sought to isolate the Sahara departments 
from northern Algeria in order to stem the spreading of the fight for 
liberty. In 1959, the eastern regions, along the Algerian-Tunisian border, 
were the scene of bitter clashes 

The Algerian Communist Party (AGP) was active in the indepen¬ 
dence struggle. In September 1955 it organized the Liberation Fighters 
guerrilla detachments (May-June 1956) later to become a part of the 
NLA. On September 13, 1955, the AGP was banned and had to resort 
to illegal forms of struggle. 

The Algerian people’s heroic struggle, the colonialists’ utter failure 
to attain their goals by armed force, the broad backing of the fighting 
Algeria by the Soviet Union, the other socialist countries and the deve¬ 
loping nations all combined compelled the French government to change 
its position on the Algerian question, albeit unwillingly and with great 
delay. In September 1959 de Gaulle recognized the Algerians’ right to 
self-determination, but it took the French President almost a year to 
consent to negotiations with the PGAR in June 1960. However,, the nego¬ 
tiations, later suspended and resumed in the summer of 1961, failed to 
produce results due to French insistence that the NLA capitulate and the 
Sahara departments removed from Algeria. By early 1962 the French go¬ 
vernment, however, was forced to resume the negotiations which, on 
March 18, concluded in the signing of the Evian Agreements which pat 
an end to the war in Algeria. 


S peaking of the Algerian revolution today one cannot dismiss the fact 
that it proceeded in the complicated conditions of raging opposition 
on the part of the right wing forces of the French "ultra”—OAS whioh 
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essentially adhered to political principles borrowed mainly from the Ger¬ 
man, Italian and other fascists, who launched a campaign of terror 
against the entire nation. Under such conditions its finest sons and 
daughters gave shining examples of valour. One and a half million, or 15 
per cent of its population, perished in action, amply confirming the scope 
and bitterness ot the battle 

The war left the Algerian economy in ruins. Unbridled OAS terror 
and the European exodus brought the country to a standstill. Eight 
thousand villages were destroyed, others badly damaged, the number of 
unemployed swelled to nearly 2 million, the municipal economy was non¬ 
existent, and schools, hospitals, cultural and educational establishments 
functioned sporadically. Vast territories were mined. Nearly every Alge¬ 
rian family had someone killed or missing in action, and child mortality 
and the number of homeless children soared alarmingly. 

The. heroic Algerians emerged victorious from the grim trials of the 
anticolonialist national liberation war. A new independent African state, 
the Algerian People’s Democratic Republic, appeared on the map. This 
dealt a crushing blow at the colonialists’ positions on the continent and 
made a weighty contribution to the cause of independence, social justice 
and progress 

The Algerian people’s victory over the French colonialists was, in 
fact, a victory over the neocolonialists’ alliance headed^ by the United 
States which actively supported the French colonists’ in the Maghrib 
countries. For instance, in 1960, according to NLF data two-thirds of 
the weapons used by the French in Algeria came from America. Algerian 
towns and villages were laid waste by US-made bombs from US-made 
planes. The French Mediterranean Fleet had strong support from the 
US Sixth Fleet. French units and bases in Algeria were serviced by 
thousands of American military specialists. France received arms from 
the monopolies of the FRG, Great Britain and other NATO countries as 
well. 

It must be underlined that US support was not due solely to the co¬ 
incidence of the American and French imperialists’ class interests and 
Washington’s political and military-strategic interests. The US policy 
was determined, to a great extent, by the demands of the American mo¬ 
nopolies which joined in the plunder of Algeria’s natural wealth- suffice 
it to say that chief prospecting and oil-extracting concessions in the 
country belonged to American and British companies. The trans-Atlantic 
entrepreneurs sought to take advantage of France’s difficulties tnere to 
oust the French imperialists from Algeria and strengthen their own po¬ 
sitions. 

The military victory of the Algerian patriots was facilitated, in no 
small degree, by their diplomatic successes in the international arena. 
Beginning with 1955, the NLF delegations, and as of September 1958— 
the Provisional Government’s delegations, attended all the major Afri¬ 
can and Asian forums, the meetings of the Maghrib and Arab countries 
held in Cairo, Accra, Tangier, Belgrade, Casablanca and other cities 
where the just heroic struggle of the Algerian people invariably received 
unanimous support. Other international congresses uninhibited by Wes¬ 
tern influence likewise called for an assistance to Algeria and a cessa¬ 
tion of the colonialists’ dirty war. ^ 

In the United Nations the situation was somewhat different. There 
France, from 1955 to 1960, relying on the then pro-Western majority and 
full support of its NATO allies, blocked any constructive decisions fa¬ 
vourable to Algeria. In December 1960, however, representatives of fight¬ 
ing Algeria managed to push through a UN resolution supporting their J 
country’s demand for self-determination and independence. From that 







time up to the signing of the Evian Agreements this UN position remain¬ 
ed unaltered mostly due to Soviet efforts. 

The Soviet Union rendered Algeria all-out assistance, including arms 
deliveries so direly needed Both government and public organizations 
helped the Algerians with clothing, foodstuffs, medicines and other prime 
necessities. Wounded NLA soldiers received treatment in hospitals in the 
USSR. 

The Soviet Union upheld Algeria in the international scene as well. 
Soviet representatives in the UN exposed French colonialist policies and 
NATO allied involvement, primarily that of the United States, in sup¬ 
pressing the Algerians struggle for freedom and independence. They 
demanded an end to the war, a peaceful settlement of the Algerian prob¬ 
lem and the right to self-determination for the people of the country. 

Moral and political support for Algeria conducive to its authority was 
furthered by an important step taken by the Soviet Union on October 7, 
I960 when it recognized de facto the Provisional Government of the Al¬ 
gerian Republic. De jure recognition of the Provisional Government was 
announced on March 19, 1962, i e., prior to proclamation of Algeria’s 
independence, with the establishment of diplomatic relations followed on 
March 23, 1962 

The analysis of the history of the Algerian revolution reveals that its 
road to victory would have been much more difficult and longer had it 
not been for the broad moral, political, military and material support by 
the Soviet Union and the rest of the socialist community provided from 
the very first days of the November 1954 uprising. In assessing the sig¬ 
nificance of Soviet assistance to Algeria and other Arab countries, Pre¬ 
sident of the Algerian People’s Democratic Republic Houari Boumedi- 
enne said that the Soviet Union “has done a lot for the Arabs. We, the 
sons of the Arab nation, will never forget the Soviet stand.” If the Arabs 
won in the struggle, they did so “witli Soviet weapons. All the misfor¬ 
tunes that befell the Middle East and Africa were brought by Western 
weapons. What 1 want to emphasize is that from the point of view of 
Algerians, the Soviet Union will always remain the friend of Arabs.” 

The entire experience of the Algerians’ independence struggle was a 
further confirmation of Lenin’s thesis that “this revolutionary movement 
of the peoples of the East can now develop effectively, can reach a 
successful issue, only in direct association with the revolutionary struggle 
of our Soviet Republic against international imperialism”.'* 

The Algerian people’s victory achieved as a result of their liberation 
struggle against one of the major imperialist powers had broad interna¬ 
tional repercussions. “With its heroic struggle against colonialists,” 
reads the Soviet government’s telegramme of greetings addressed to the 
Provisional Government and recognizing it de jure, “the Algerian people 
contributed enormously to the common cause of eliminating colonialism 
and fulfilling the UN decisions on granting independence to the colo¬ 
nial countries and peoples. The cessation of the colonial war and the 
triumph of independent Algeria are an important factor in easing world 
tensions.” ® 

There is every reason for considering the Algerian revolution an im¬ 
portant milestone not only in Algeria’s development but in the history of 
all African and Mideastern nations. Even today, it is an example which 
should have been and should be followed by many other nations. This 
fact was repeatedly stressed by revolutionary-democrats of the former 
Portuguese colonies. Ethiopia, Congo, Benin and many other states. The 
Algerians can be justly proud of it. 

* V. I. Lenin, ColtKted Works. Vol. 30, p. ISL 

» Pravda. March 20, 1962. 
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The experience of the Algerian liberation struggle reconfirms the im¬ 
portance of Arab unity in general and the unity of the Maghrib count¬ 
ries, in particular. The record has shown that in their struggle against 
colonialist France and its NATO allies the Algerian freedom fighters 
relied heavily on the assistance and support of the neighbouring Arab 
nations—Libya, Tunisia and Morocco as well as Egypt. In those count¬ 
ries various representations of Algerian resistance organizations were 
constantly active and the NLA cadres trained. Morocco and Tunisia pro¬ 
vided bases for the Algeria’s external army units and, housed most of 
its refugees. Arms, ammunition and equipment, including those from the 
friendly socialist states, were delivered through their territories. 

The Algerian historical experience is relevant today when the Arabs 
are fighting Israel and its ally, the USA. Arab unity in the face of the 
common foe is of the utmost importance for Arab countries and the ex¬ 
perience of the Algerian revolution shows that it is urgently needed. 

The cardinal revolutionary changes taking place in Algeria during 
the revolution gave it a prominent place as an inalienable part of the 
world revolutionary process and determined its fusion with the process. 
The support and assistance rendered by the socialist countries to the 
Algerian people during the years of their struggle for independence cont¬ 
ributed to strengthening ties between the Algerian revolutionary-demo¬ 
crats and world socialism, and the international labour movement. The 
liberation movement in the developing countries, its successes, its scope 
and its social content depend on the unity of these revolutionary forces. 
This unity is also highly important for world socialism. Thus, the gene¬ 
ral law-governed pattern of our day, namely, the tendency towards 
strengthening unity between world socialism and the national liberation 
movement found expression in the experience of the Algerian revolution. 


S oon after the victory over the colonialists a number of extremely com¬ 
plicated and urgent tasks faced independent Algeria on solution of 
which the future of the revolution depended. The country had to decide 
upon its development course, to heal the war wounds, to eliminate “the 
Evian compromises”, to establish a new state structure, a national army, 
to strengthen the NLF Party and raise its international standing. The 
Algerian revolution had to wage tense and complex struggle to solve 
these problems. il 

The major issue—that of the development course—had been decided 
upon by the programme document adopted earlier: the NLF put to the 
nation the task of socialist orientation, of bringing the national libera¬ 
tion revolution to a successful conclusion and its growing over into a 
national democratic revolution. This task was officially proclaimed in the 
new policy-making document issued by the NLF—the first Algerian 
Charter. 

In their creative activity, as in the years of their armed struggle, the 
Algerians were rendered assistance by their friends, by the Soviet Union 
first and foremost. “One of the fundamentals of the foreign policy of our 
Party and the Soviet state," stressed Konstantin Chernenko at the Feb¬ 
ruary 1984 Extraordinary Plenary Meeting of the CC CPSU, “has been 
and will remain the solidarity with the peoples \^ho have shattered the 
fetters of colonial dependence and embarked on the path of independent 
development.” ® 

It was precisely this political line that the Soviet Union followed in 

(Continued on page 118) 


• Pravda, Feb. 14, 1984. 
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PENTAGON ATTACKS THE PRESS 


T he Pentagon has launched still another attack, and this time it is di¬ 
rected against the American press. US Secretary of Defense Caspar 
Weinberger has issued a directive which sets even tougher rules for 
press coverage of combat operations in which the United States is enga¬ 
ged, “consistent with military security and the safety of U.S. forces”. 

Translated into ordinary language, the Secretary’s directive means 
that the “free” press of America should write only according to generals’ 
orders, and is permitted to report only on the valour of the Pentagon’s 
soldiery, with absolutely no information to be given about what its ag¬ 
gressive adventures result in for the peoples of other countries which 
fall victim to US imperialism. 

What prompted Weinberger’s directive was the snafu in newspapers’ 
reports on the insidious attack by the USA against Grenada in October 
1983. In hammering out plans for the aggression, the Pentagon was 
preparing just as diligently a propaganda show which was intended to 
demonstrate that the thugs in the US military uniform descended upon 
the Caribbean islapd not for any murderous purposes but allegedly as 
saviours or even as welcome guests. The Pentagon strategists took efforts 
to ensure that there were no newsmen on the island during the very first 
days of the invasion and that the press was fed only information pre¬ 
pared by the propaganda services of the US Department of Defense. 

The Grenada adventure which has caused feelings of outrage and 
disgust all over the world has been praised in Washington up till now 
as a “national triumph”, this helping to fan militarist and chauvinistic 
passions in the country. According to The Washington Post, the invasion 
of Grenada “was inflated into something it was not—a latter-day Nor¬ 
mandy invasion. The Pentagon was so carried away by its own press 
releases that awarded medals to anyone who set foot on the island—or 
who fed someone who did.” ' 

However, the press continues to run reports showing that those who 
have landed in Grenada are a far cry from brave heroes who, according 
to what the US President said at the Republican Convention in Dallas, 
should serve as a model to follow. Destructions, sorrow and suffering 
have befallen the island together with the bombs and shells from US air¬ 
craft and naval ships and heavy fire by US Marines. 

Other quite curious facts which the Pentagon has been so eager to 
hush up start coming to light. The Grenada operation whose preparation 
took a good deal of time and which cost the American taxpayers 
$1,000 million was quite poorly elaborated in military terms. For examp¬ 
le, US News & World Report wrote that the US Army and Marine units 
landing in Grenada had no idea of each other’s actions since there was 
no direct intercommunication between them. The invaders wandered over 
the island, often starting to shoot at random, because the disembarking 
troops had no detailed maps of the island. 

Today, according to some reports by American journalists, the situa¬ 
tion on the occupied island is strained, with 30 per cent of the Grena¬ 
dians out of work and the puppet government being practically parafy- 


* The Washington Post, Aug. 18, 1984. 
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zed. “...the Americans are learning that it is easier for a nation of 236 mil¬ 
lion to win a war in a country of 89,000 than it is to ensure lasting 
peace.” ^ 

Incidentally, the American press also carries occasional reports show¬ 
ing that in the course of the hostilities, kindled by the USA in various 
parts of the world, the Pentagon’s brass hats have not displayed superb 
military skills. Newsmen have found at least 23 elementary mistakes 
only in the planning of the disgracefully abortive mission to “rescue 
American hostages” in Iran in 1980. The press has started a real debate 
on the subject of whether there is anyone in the Pentagon who can run 
a war. ^ 

The Pentagon’s response has been as straightforward as befits a 
G. I. Joe, namely to give the mass media another turn of the screw and 
to apply military barrack rules to them. According to the directive of the 
US Secretary of Defense, henceforth a limited “pool” of journalists will 
exist, who will be permitted to cover combat operations by the US mili¬ 
tary in their foreign aggressive adventures. There is hardly any need to 
say that the chosen few will include only the Pentagon’s most trusted 
reporters willing to fulfill, without second thoughts, the orders of the 
brass hats. This is being done with the White ilouse’s blessing. It is 
not incidental that such an e.xpericnced newspaperman as John Oakes, 
a former editor of The New York Times, notetl that the US President 
“has already proved his willingness to curb a free press as in the Gre¬ 
nada invasion”. '• 

Information channels in the US Department of Defense have long 
been held under persistent scrutiny by the top brass who regularly take 
steps to obstruct those which may leak information considered sensitive 
by the military-industrial complex. There also exists a whole set of re¬ 
pressive measures used against journalists who overstep their bounds. 
Authors of such exposes become victims of well-orchestrated campaigns 
of slander and harassment, they are accused of “betraying the nation” 
and are dragged into court. 

Even now, ten years after the US aggression in Indochina, attacks 
do not stop against those newsmen who managed to write objective re¬ 
ports about the actions of the American military. The Pentagon is pro¬ 
moting a collection of lectures entitled “The Vietnam War in Retro¬ 
spect”. The author, former American diplomat Martin Herz, tries to prove 
that the US military’s adventure in Indochina was misinterpreted in the 
American press which “has a built-in bias for reporting news tjiat is 
bad for the home team.” ® 

Leaders of the gigantic propaganda machinery of the Pentagon be¬ 
lieve that information should only meet the interests of the military-in¬ 
dustrial complex, even if this means deliberately confusing the public. 
One-time Assistant Defense Secretary Arthur Silvester said that “the 
U.S. Government’s news media ‘has the right to lie’ in national emer¬ 
gencies”. 

They lied and deceived before, as they do today and they intend to 
put to use the same methods tomorrow as well. This is how a psycholo¬ 
gical climate is being prepared for launching new aggressions against 
the peoples which reject the diktat of US imperialism. 

Bor. DMITRIYEV' 


* U.S. News & World Report, Aug. 6, 1984, p. 27. 
3 Ibid., Feb. 27, 1984, p. 35. 

♦ The New York Times, Jan. 9, 1984. 

® International Herald Tribune, Feb. 7, 1984, 



AFRICA’S PROBLEMS IN THE DISTORTED MIRROR 
OF BOORGEOIS PROPAGANDA 


A Ithough the age when Britain held sway over the greater part of Af- 
^ rica is irrevocably gone, the British press continues to come out with 
publications permeated with nostalgia for the “good old days”. The sa¬ 
me spirit pervades the research writings of the British Royal Institute of 
International Affairs published by its mouthpiece—the journal Interna¬ 
tional Affairs —under the heading “Third World Security: Focus on Af¬ 
rica” To be frank, the authors of these writings have focused their at¬ 
tention not so much on the problems of African security as on anti-Soviet¬ 
ism. Their aim was as clear as day—to sow dissension between the Af¬ 
rican countries and the Soviet Union, Cuba and other socialist states. 

The American researcher S Neil McFarlane from the Center for In¬ 
ternational Affairs at Harvard University has written an article entitled 
“Intervention and Security in Africa”. There he advances in unequivocal 
terms the essentially racialist idea that “the dominant trend in African 
politics is towards the disintegration of the states created upon the depar¬ 
ture of the Furopean colonialism”. He explains this by nothing more nor 
less than the absence of the “unifying influence of colonial power.” 

However, instead of offering recommendations as to how mitigate 
acute conflicts in Africa, McFarlane indulges in pointless computation; he 
divides African countries into those that condemn Soviet and Cuban 
“activities” in the continent and those that do not, subdividing the for¬ 
mer by taking into account the extent of their “criticism” of the Western 
powers. 

It becomes clear why the authors of the writings say absolutely noth¬ 
ing of the major factor behind destabilization in Africa—the expansionist 
policy of the imperialist states. To preclude any doubts as regards the 
journal’s “objectivity” they depict with sham distress the turbulent, of¬ 
ten tragic events on the African continent as the result of confrontation 
between two superpowers—the USA and the USSR. In other words, the 
magazine tries to place the USSR and the USA on the same level, ascrib¬ 
ing identical aims to their foreign policies with regard to the developing 
countries. 

Thus, according to one of the authors, Mohammed Ayoob, of the Na¬ 
tional University of Singapore, both countries are allegedly seeking to 
gain access to raw-material sources and with this aim are setting up 
military bases in strategically important areas, etc. Here the “specialist" 
from Singapore is obviously juggling with facts. 

It is commonly known that the Soviet Union is practically indepen¬ 
dent of raw materials imports. This cannot be said of the USA. In re¬ 
cent years African countries accounted for the following share of US im-* 
ports: 40 per cent of oM, 25 per cent of bauxites, 40 per cent of mangane¬ 
se and 50 per cent of cobalt, to say nothing of other, including strate¬ 
gic minerals. To ensure an uninterrupted access to these resources, the 
USA seeks to gain a firm foothold in Africa. It is no secret that of late 
the USA has persuaded Kenya, Somalia and several other African coun¬ 
tries to provide sites on their territories for bases for the US Rapid Dep- 

‘ “Third World Security: Focus on Africa", International Affairs, No. I, Wint^ 
1983/84, pp. 41-105. 




loyment Force. The US superbase on Diego Garcia is a grave threat to 
the security of the African continent. Here Mohammed Ayoob is evident¬ 
ly in conflict with facts. 

Similar positions are observed in the writings of Harry Brind, former 
British Ambassador to Somalia. His article, which the International 
Affairs’ Editorial Board had been looking forward to as the centrepiece 
of its series on security in the African continent, deals with the situation 
in the African Horn area. The former Ambassador, however, refrains 
from delving into the actual reasons for tensions in this part of the con¬ 
tinent and simply ignores the fact that Somalia’s aggression against 
Ethiopia is a link in the large-scale international conspiracy engineered 
by imperialism and reactionary regimes to hamstring revolutionary pro¬ 
cesses on the continent. At the same time Harry Brind bemoans the alle¬ 
ged fact that “the Soviet Union was more interested in promoting its 
own interests than in giving support to progressive governments’’. 

Can it be that the ex-Ambassador is truly anxious about the destiny 
of progressive regimes in Africa? There is every reason to doubt this. 
Apparently Brind expects that his insinuations wilt nullify the positive 
content of relations between the USSR and the African countries. He 
is mistaken here. It is well remembered in Africa that at the time of the 
mass anticolonial struggle it was the support of the Soviet Union and 
other socialist countries that played a great role in winning the victory 
of African countries, and that in subsequent years the USSR continued 
and continues to develop relations of friendship, cooperation and equity 
with the sovereign African states. 

It should be emphasized that International Affairs is far from the 
only Western press organ that seeks to distort the Soviet-African rela¬ 
tions literally and in spirit. This year Soviet policy towards Africa be¬ 
came the subject of analysis by another political magazine, the Washing¬ 
ton U.S. News & World Report. ^ 

In distinction to its British counterpart, the American journal takes 
little pain to give its conclusions a semblance of objectivity. In his artic¬ 
le Stewart Powell seeks to convince his readers that the USSR is alleged¬ 
ly losing its prestige in Africa. He does not bother to supply any facts 
confirming his claim for the very simple reason that there are none: the 
prestige of the Soviet Union, far from being on the decline, is growing 
stronger with each day. 

There is ample proof of this. Here are but two eloquent statements. 
President Siaka Stevens of Sierra Leone underscored that in the Soviet 
Union Sierra Leone and other developing countries found a reliabld' ally 
in the struggle against economic and political exploitation. As Prime Mi¬ 
nister Desire Rakotoarijaona of Madagascar recently underscored, “The 
Soviet Union always lends a helping hand in time of difficulty. This is 
especially important today, when Madagascar, like other developing coun¬ 
tries, is affected by the general crises of the capitalist system.” 

Nevertheless, the US magazine goes out of its way to besmear the 
Soviet Union in the eyes of the Africans by overstating US “aid”. By 
juggling with figures, Powell tries to conceal the insignificant financial 
aid chanelled along US government lines for the needs of Africa. 

Under the present US Administration this aid is being turned ever 
more into an instrument of blackmail and hegemonism. In the May 1984 
report of the US Department of State the American sops are di¬ 
rectly linked with demands to “carry out political* reforms.” It is not 
difficult to guess the character of these reforms. Suffice it to recall Wa- 


‘ S. Powell, ‘in Africa, It’s the Soviets on the Skids", US. News A World Report, 
Jan 16. 1984, p. 32. 





shington's position during the conflict in the African Horn, the military 
events in Chad, its attitude to the explosive situation in southern Afri¬ 
ca, etc. 

In a bid to deceive public opinion as regards the actual neo-colonial¬ 
ist schemes, imperialist propaganda distorts the true nature of Soviet- 
African relations. Had Powell intended to compare Soviet aid with the 
“aid” of the West he could have turned to the actual facts. 

Only 20 to 30 per cent of financial aid rendered by the Western pow¬ 
ers goes into the development of material production. And Western com¬ 
panies prefer to invest in the non-productive sphere where risks are 
smaller and profits bigger. On the other hand, the aid of the socialist 
countries goes, first and foremost, to promote the development of na¬ 
tional economic complexes. Thus 90 per cent of all the means envisaged 
in the agreements on Soviet economic and technological cooperation with 
these countries are earmarked for their production sphere. 

The Soviet Union assists in the construction of hundreds of projects 
in Africa, a considerable share of them being industrial enterprises. Tho¬ 
se that have already been put into operation include the Aswan complex 
as well as many smaller facilities which are equally important for the 
African countries’ economies 

The crisis-free development of the socialist economy gives rise to a 
stable and fluctuations-free market for the African countries’ traditional 
exports. Thus Algeria, Angola, Morocco and Ethiopia, among other Af¬ 
rican states, export coffee, cocoa, fresh fruit and spices to the Soviet 
Union. The Soviet Union’s planned economy facilitates the signing of 
long-term agreements with African countries. These agreements make it 
possible to coordinate Soviet economic development plans with the young 
sovereign states’ development programmes. 

The African countries are given most-favoured-nation status. It should 
be emphasized that since 1965 all imports from the developing countries 
into the Soviet Union have been duty free 

There is no getting away from the facts. They show that the publi¬ 
cations of International AffaUs, U. S. News & World Report and other 
Western propaganda press organs that deal with African problems dis¬ 
tort the actual state of affairs. It would be far more expedient were they 
to apply their efforts to the study of the actual reasons for the African 
peoples’ hardships. But that would inevitably turn the focus of attention 
on imperialism, on the policy of the monopolies that are plundering the 
wealth of the continent behind the smokescreen of malicious anti-Soviet 
lies. 
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Urgent Tasks 

of the Solidarity Movement 


O n September 27-29 Tbilisi, the capital of Georgia, hosted the Fifth 
Soviet Conference of Solidarity with the Peoples of Asia and Africa. 
The movement of solidarity with the peoples who have already at¬ 
tained their national sovereignty and those who are still fighting for their 
freedom and independence is a most widespread movement in the USSR. 
The presence of over 500 representatives of all the Soviet republics from 
all walks of life was an indication of the Tbilisi*forum’s mass character. 
The conference was attended by guests from more than 70 countries. 

According to M. Ibragimov, People’s Writer of Azerbaijan and Chair¬ 
man of the Afro-Asian Solidarity Committee of the USSR, the organi¬ 
zers of the Conference believed that, given the present international si¬ 
tuation where the US Administration has launched an unprecedented 
arms race and is responsible for the real danger of a nuclear catastrophe 
looming over the world, when imperialism is waging a crusade against 
virtually all the freedom-loving peoples, its aim was to map out the 
guidelines and prospects for the Soviet solidarity movement’s activities 
to further develop its cooperation with the democratic and progressive 
forces of the planet, the fighters for political, national and social libera¬ 
tion, and to chart the course of their continued struggle for the preven¬ 
tion of a nuclear holocaust, against imperialism and apartheid. 

The conference was addressed by E. Shevardnadze, Alternate Mem¬ 
ber of the Political Bureau of the Central Committee of the CPSU and 
First Secretary of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of 
Georgia, who extended to the participants and foreign guests a welcome 
and the best wishes of Konstantin Chernenko. 

He noted that while the Soviet Union and the entire socialist com¬ 
munity conducted an active external policy of strengthening internatio¬ 
nal peace and security, Washington was stepping up its militaristic pre¬ 
parations. The nuclear blackmail against the socialist community is 
accompanied by US imperialism’s offensive against the national libera¬ 
tion movement and the progressives of Asia, Africa and Latin America. 

Shevardnadze stressed that the current situation forces the solida¬ 
rity movement to resolve a three-fold task; i. e., to achieve, above all 
anti-imperialist unity in the struggle for peace, against the threat of a 
nuclear holocaust; to struggle against imperialism and colonialism, for 
the ultimate liquidation of the last vestiges of apartheid and racism; 
and, finally, to intensify the struggle of the newly-ifee countries against 
neocolonialism, for economic independence and social progress. 

A. Dzasokhov, First Deputy Chairman of the Afro-Asian Solidarity 
Committee of the USSR, told the delegates about the activities of the 
Committee. He cited vivid examples of the scope and diversity of the 
Soviet public’s relations with the revolutionary, democratic and progres- 


sive forces on the Asian and African continents, and spoke of the acti» 
vities of the Committee for strengthening the solidarity with their peo-- 
ples, and its future work. At present, the Afro-Asian Solidarity Com¬ 
mittee cooperates actively and fruitfully with the national organizations, 
and revolutionary and liberation movements of almost 100 countries. 

Commenting on his report, the speakers touched upon various prob¬ 
lems and aspects of the solidarity movement, emphasizing the need to 
intensify, as far as possible, the struggle against militarism and aggres¬ 
sion, for the elimination of the nuclear menace and the strengthening of 
solidarity among peoples. This was stated by Yevgeni Primakov, Direc¬ 
tor of the Institute of Oriental Studies, Anatoly Gromyko, Director of 
the Institute of Africa of the USSR Academy of Sciences, V. Tarasov, 
a worker of the Leningrad Iron-and-Steel Works and Hero of Socialist La¬ 
bour, Union, and Valentina Tereshkova, Chairwoman of the Committee of 
Soviet Women, Rasul Gamzatov, People’s Poet of Dagestan, and others. 

The need for stepping up the struggle for the peaceful future of the 
plantet, the noble cause of solidarity with the people’s struggle against 
the imperialist and colonial oppression of the peoples was emphasized 
by the guests of the conference—Alfred Nzo, Secretary-General of the 
African National Congress (ANC) of South Africa; Romesh Chandra, 
President of the World Peace Council; Adnan Oniran, Assistant Secre¬ 
tary-General of the League of Arab States; Omar Halifa as-Khamdi, 
Secretary-General of the Standing Secretariat of the Arab People’s Con¬ 
gress; Keveke Katamila, member of the Political Bureau of the Central 
Committee of the South-West Africa People’s Organization (SWAPO); 
Emtiaz Hasan, Deputy Chairman of the Organization for Peace, Soli¬ 
darity and Friendship of Afghanistan; Ahmed as-Saad, Deputy 
Chairman of the Syrian Afro-Asian Solidarity Committee; Yahya Kha- 
bash, representative of the PLO in the USSR, and others. The speakers 
spoke highly of the Soviet Union’s efforts in the defense of the sove¬ 
reignty and independence of the newly-free countries, providing consis¬ 
tent support of the national liberation movements. 

The delegates approved the activities of the Afro-Asian Solidarity 
Committee of the USSR 

The Conference adopted a message to the peoples of Asia and Africa, 
which emphasized, in particular, that success in the historic struggle of 
the peoples for freedom and independence, peace and social progress 
could be brought about by joint and cohesive efforts of the socialist 
countries, the national liberation movement and all the peaceloving 
forces of the planet. The message says: “We are fervent supporters of 
this great struggle. The peoples of Asia and Africa can always count 
on the international support and assistance of the Soviet public”. 




International Seminar 
on Adult Education 


N. GOLOVKO. 


First Deputy Chairman of the Board, 
All-Union Znaniye Society 


I n this age of stupendous scientific and technological progress human 
knowledge is growing at a rapid pace. Today the knowledge one 
acquires' at school or in vocational training is inadequate for coping 
successfully with one’s work. Thoi,e employed in social production have 
to constantly improve their skill, general education and knowledge in 
cultural, economic, political and other spheres. This is the objective of 
education for adults which is becoming ever more widespread in the 
world. 

The International Seminar on Adult Education held under the auspi¬ 
ces of the All-Union Znaniye Society and the Internatibnal Council for 
Adult Education (ICAE) ' in Moscow in September dealt with the state 
of affairs and exchange of experience in this sphere in different parts 
of the world. 

The Moscow seminar attracted great attention abroad: representa¬ 
tives from over 30 countries and several international organizations took 
part in its proceedings. The seminar aroused keen interest in the Soviet 
Union as well. Among its participants were ministers, heads of depart¬ 
ments and organizations dealing with adult education, scholars, and 
leading specialists in this sphere. 

Its participants discussed the main trends in the development of 
adult education as a sub-system of the system of education, its role in 
developing spiritual culture, and questions of upgrading work skills and 
the level of medical knowledge and hygiene among the population. 

The seminar was opened by the Chairman of the Board of the All- 
Union Znaniye Society, Academician N. G. Basov. He emphasized that 
long before the emergence of the first socialist state the geniuses of 
mankind dreamed of uniting two cardinal notions—people and educa¬ 
tion. Only the young Soviet state was able to solve this paramount 
historic task. The humane nature of the Great October Socialist Revolu¬ 
tion became clear from the decrees on organizing public education in 
the Russian Republic, on reorganizing the higher school and on eradi¬ 
cating illiteracy in the Russian Federation. Lenin’s words that one could 
become a communist only when one has enriched oneself with the wealth 
of knowledge developed by mankind became the guidelines of the Com¬ 
munist Party. 

With great interest the participants in the seminar learned of the 
work carried on by the Znaniye Society to acquaint the working people 


‘ The ICAE is a non-governmental organization founded in early 1973 for the 
purpose of international cooperation in the sphere of adult education. It now embraces 
over 55 national educational organizations in different countries which cooperate on 
problems of adult education. The organization concentrates its efforts on different 

f roblems, including the eradication of illiteracy and introduction of general education 
or adults, and the development of adult education methods. The ICAE operates under 
the UNESCO auspices. The USSR has been a part of it since 1980. 
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at large with cultural values and to spread scientific and technological 
knowledge. A total of 134,000 researchers, 205,000 higher school teachers 
and over 1,000,000 secondary school teachers and 458,000 engineers and 
technologists give lectures. Scientists, teachers, designers, engineers, 
specialists in different branches of the economy. Party and state officials 
yearly deliver over 25 million lectures at industrial and transport faci¬ 
lities, construction sites, and at collective and state farms. 

Highly popular are people’s universities (nearly 60,000) which have 
an enrolment of over 17,000,000, and a teaching staff numbering over 
700,000 specialists and scientists from different fields of knowledge. 

A tangible contribution to the propagation of political, natural and 
technological knowledge is made by the Znaniye Publishing House spe¬ 
cializing in popular science literature. It brings out yearly some 750 titles 
of books, brochures and magazines with a total of over 120 million 
copies. 

Znaniye Society is not the only Soviet society of this kind. The net¬ 
work of organizations dealing with adult education is quite extensive 
and is steadily growing, outstripping in this respect the growth of the 
regular education system. Today this network embraces dozens of mil¬ 
lions of people. By way of comparison: in 1965 adults who studied, while 
continuing work, in general education schools, specialized secondary 
schools and institutes as well as at different advanced training courses 
accounted for less than a third of the student population; in 1980 they 
numbered 50,000,000 and accounted for over a half of the population in 
this category. This number does not include the millions in the system 
of political and economic studies, people’s universities, etc. 

In his report, V Onushkin, Corresponding Member of the USSR .Aca¬ 
demy of Sciences, Director of the Research Institute for Adult Education 
of the USSR Academy of Pedagogical Sciences, analysed the state and 
prospects of adult education in the Soviet Union. He underlined that 
the aims of education, the tasks it tackles at different stages of social 
development, and the problems that spring up in this connection could 
be properly understood only by penetrating into the socio-economic es¬ 
sence of the society whose educational system is being analysed. 

Adult education cannot be isolated from reality. The impact of so¬ 
cial factors on this system is as great as it is diverse. This fact was 
underlined by many participants in the seminar. Eileen Belamide from 
the Philippines noted that education does not exist in a vacuum, hence 
the implementation of the tasks of public education depends on people’s 
consciousness.... 

The link between education and life was expressed in a major aspect 
of the ICAE’s work, such as educating adults in the spirit of peace. For 
in today’s highly complicated international situation it is imperative 
that as many people on our planet as possible understand the danger in¬ 
herent in the arms race, the threat posed to mankind in the event of a 
nuclear catastrophe. 

ICAE President Nita Barrow spoke of the influence of adult education 
on achieving .understanding between nations, underlining as a foremost 
task in this sphere the need to study the best of what each country had to 
offer, to show how people were fighting for peace. ICAE Secretary-General 
Budd Hall said that although all who gathered at the seminar were spe¬ 
cialists in education, it was also necessary to be specialists in preserving 
mankind, to wage a vigorous struggle for man’s survival, to concentrate 
every effort on solving those problems. 

This was the tenor of most reports at the seminar. The report “The 
Soviet Peace Programme and Educating Soviet People in the Spirit of 
Peace’’ by Prof. V. V. Zagladin, Chairman of the Scientific Council for 
Global Problems of Our Time of the USSR Academy of Sciences, evoked 
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great interest. Prof. Zagladin said: “In our entire system of education 
we make it explicitly clear that peace will not come of itself.... We firmly 
believe that one has to fight for peace, fight constantly, daily, being fully 
aware of who is a supporter of peace and who is its enemy. We try to 
show that the chief danger to peace comes from the imperialist forces 
that are the epitome of the arms race, forces that are engineering plans 
for achieving military supremacy and are orienting themselves on the pos¬ 
sibility of winning a nuclear war, on the concept of turning the whole 
world into a sphere of their own interests....” 

Member of the ICAE Executive Council Helena KekKonen, Secretary- 
General of the Finnish Association of Adult Education Organizations spoke 
about the seminars “Education of Adults in the Spirit of Peace" held 
yearly in Finland. She noted that Soviet representatives regularly took 
part in these seminars held under the auspices of the ICAE and the Union 
of Educational Societies in Finland, and that their endeavours were aim¬ 
ed at promoting education in the spirit of peace, above all in the anti¬ 
nuclear spirit, and spreading these ideas among schoolchildren and adults. 

The participants in the seminar showed keen interest in the reports 
by T. V Golubtsova, USSR Deputy Minister of Culture, and P, N. Bur- 
gasov, USSR Deputy Minister of Health, and others dealing with diffe¬ 
rent aspects of adult education in the USSR. They also found of great 
value the meetings with Academician G. I. Mafehuk, Deputy Chairman 
of the USSR Council of Ministers and Chairman of ihe USSR State 
Committee for Science and Technology ; V. P. Yclyutin, USSR Minister 
of Higher and Secondary Special Education; and Academician N. G. Ba¬ 
sov, Chiarman of the Board of the All-Union Znaniye Society. 

As participants from abroad stated, “we came to this seminar to 
acquaint ourselves with Soviet experience in adult education”. There is 
no doubt, that the seminar proved highly useful for all who took part 
in it. This was the consensus It will most certainly serve the noble cause 
of disseminating knowledge and achieving understanding among nations. 



A MILESTONE IN ALGERIA'S DEVELOPMENT 

{Continued from page 108) *- 

its relations with the Algerian People’s Democratic Republic since the 
very first days of its existence. The USSR rendered the APDR all-round 
support at international forums, vigorously helped to consolidate its new 
life. It participated in rehabilitating abandoned or war-damaged in¬ 
dustrial enterprises, in defusing numerous mined areas, and in training 
national specialists, including urgently needed petrochemists. A number 
of genuinely equitable agreements in economic and other fields conclud¬ 
ed with the Soviet Union, which was among the first countries to do so, 
set an important precedent. 

As during the anticolonial war and creative endeavour, the Soviet 
Union continues to support the Algerian people in their fight against im¬ 
perialism, Zionism and reaction, for a new life. 




Zones of Peace 
and International Security 


V. USTINOV 


T he present sharply aggravated international situation caused by the ag¬ 
gressive actions of the imperialist powers led by the USA is lending 
increasing importance to measures proposed by different countries to im¬ 
prove the situation in some of the world’s regions and to establish zones 
of peace and cooperation. “Such zones are not a utopia,” Konstantin Cher¬ 
nenko has pointed out in regard to the question of peace and nuclear- 
free zones. “Efforts made in this direction have already yielded certain 
results. It is necessary to multiply these efforts in all directions, to rid 
the face of the Earth, step by step, of the nuclear plague.” 

One can trace in the proposals, especially those made by the non- 
aligned states, about the possible status of a peace zone a number of si¬ 
milar elements. 

To establish such a zone, it would be advisable to envisage commit¬ 
ments providing for a totally or partially nuclear-free status. Being to 
some extent comparable to a nuclear-free zone, a peace zone would re¬ 
quire, for its creation, a less detailed elaboration of the contractual 
aspects pertaining to the nuclear-free status, and at the same time the 
elaboration of broader scale commitments by the participating states, re¬ 
gulating the relations between them in the interests of strengthening 
peace and security and developing cooperation in different fields. In 
addition to measures of full or partial demilitarization within the fra¬ 
mework of the establishment of a zone of peace, political and material 
guarantees of security could also be adopted and also measures of re¬ 
gional cooperation, i. e., obligations concerning the relations between the 
zone’s countries themselves, and commitments by other states recogniz¬ 
ing the zone’s status. This involves above all protecting the zone count¬ 
ries’ territorial integrity from encroachments from without, and safe¬ 
guarding the developing states’ sovereignty over their natural resources, 
etc. 

Provisions of a general political nature, as well as norms regulating 
the freedom of the high seas and the zone’s water area and of air navi¬ 
gation beyond the limits of territorial waters of the coastal states, could 
become a component of the peace zone’s international legal regime. Ob¬ 
servance of the international legal regime of a peace zone could be 
guaranteed by the permanent members of the UN Security Council and, 
to the extent of the possible, by states which widely use the World 
Ocean routes in general and the waters of the given region in particular. 
A peace zone would simultaneously serve as areas of political and mili¬ 
tary detente. 





The non-aligned nations believe that the peace zone regime must be 
based on the following norms and principles: dismantling of all foreign 
military bases- in the peace zone; non-deployment of nuclear weapons of 
mass destruction; non-interference in the internal affairs of states; pea¬ 
ceful solution of disputes without foreign interference; commitment to 
the principles of peaceful coexistence; the creation of the climate of fri¬ 
endship, mutual trust and cooperation between the states of the region; 
prevention of potential regional conflicts; the easing of tensions in the 
relations between the region’s states; restriction of sales and shipments 
of arms to the states of the peace zone to quantities dictated by the needs 
of national defence; the non-admissibility of pollution by radioactive 
substances; and the respect by all states of the peace zone status. 

The First Special Session of the UN General Assembly Devoted to 
Disarmament stressed in its Final Document, adopted on June 30, 1978 
by consensus, that the establishment of zones of peace in various regions 
of the world, under appropriate conditions, to be clearly and freely de¬ 
fined by the states concerned in the zone, taking into account the cha¬ 
racteristics of the zone and the principles of the Charter of the United 
Nations, and in conformity with international law, can contribute to 
strengthening the security of states within such zones and international 
peace and security as a whole.* 

From the outset, the Soviet Union welcomed the proposals on the 
establishment of such zones in view of their anti-impefialist and anti- 
miiitarist thrust The Report of the Centrai Committee of the CPSU to 
the 26th CPSU Congress expressed support for the developing countries’ 
proposals to establish peace zones in the Indian Ocean, Southeast Asia and 
other parts of the globe The decisions adopted by the Helsinki Confe¬ 
rence on August 1, 1975, were regarded by the CPSU Congress as ac¬ 
tually being aimed at making the whole of Europe precisely such a zone. 
For its part, the Prague January 1983 Political Declaration of the War¬ 
saw Treaty Member States supported the proposal to turn the Mediter¬ 
ranean into a zone of peace and cooperation and to hold the necessary 
negotiations to that end The proposal to make the Indian Ocean a zone 
of peace was described by the Declaration as especially topical. 

With respect to the United States, it must be said that, in its bid to- 
gain military superiority on a global scale, it follows a course utterly 
opposed to peace zones, regarding them as a potential obstacle in the 
way of implementing its militarist designs The fact of the matter is that 
the very idea of establishing such zones is totally at variance witli, the 
US Administration’s proclaimed course of making huge parts of the globe 
spheres of “its vital interests’’. 



T he most advanced concept at present is that of establishing a peace 
zone in the area of the Indian Ocean with its over 40 states and al¬ 
most one-third of the world’s population. Development of this concept 
has been largely furthered by the activities of the UN Special Commit¬ 
tee on the Indian Ocean, charged with preparing an interr>ational confe¬ 
rence that would lay the political and legal groundwork for making the 
Indian Ocean a zone of peace. Under a decision of the 38th Session of 
the UN General Assembly (1983) such a conference must be convened in 
the first half of 1985. The basic provisions for the zone’s status have been 
laid down in the Declaration of the Indian Ocean as a Zone of Peace 
adopted by the UN General Assembly at the initiative of non-aligned 
states back in 1971, and UN subsequent resolutions, as well as in the 
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Final Document of the 1979 Conference of the Littoral and Continental 
States of the Indian Ocean. 

The main features of a future peace zone in the Indian Ocean boil 
down at the present stage to the following. 

Two variants of the zone’s borders are now visualized. According to 
the first, the zone includes the Indian Ocean proper, its natural continua¬ 
tions and islands, its ocean floor and the air space above. 

Under the second variant, the zone, besides the Ocean’s expanse, 
would also include the territories of the coastal and continental states. 
This variant would require additional efforts in preparing documents for 
the would-be international conference, since it would provide for both 
the elaboration of an agreement to limit the armed forces of the coastal 
and continental states, and the corresponding commitments by the non¬ 
coastal states. The Soviet Union has stated its readiness to examine 
both variants on condition that, should the first one come up for active 
discussion, it would be complemented with a provision covering coastal 
facilities serving a military purpose, including bases and support means. 

The non-aligned countries attach much attention to ending the further 
escalation of the military presence by the non-coastal states in the In¬ 
dian Ocean, and liquidating such presence. 

The Soviet Union shares this position. Addressing the 37th Session 
of the UN General Assembly, Andrei Gromyko called on all states whose 
ships navigate the Indian Ocean to desist from any steps capable of 
complicating the situation in that area, not to dispatch there large naval 
task forces, not to hold war games there, not to expand or modernize 
the military bases of the non-coastal states possessing such bases in the 
area of the Indian Ocean. 

The USSR equally supports the non-aligned countries’ proposal to 
call a halt forthwith to a further escalation of the great powers’ military pre¬ 
sence in the Indian Ocean and subsequently to eliminate such presence. 
At the 38th Session of the UN General Assembly the Soviet delegation 
spoke for the withdrawal from the region of all the naval forces other than 
those of the coastal states. The Soviet side, however, does not share the 
thesis of the non-aligned countries of the Indian Ocean about the “super¬ 
power competition’’ as a source of the military tensions in the region, since 
this provides the pretext for assertions about equal responsibility of the 
USA and the USSR for the tensions existing in the area. The Soviet 
Union supports the demand of the non-aligned states that the military 
bases and other military installations of non-coastal states in the Indian 
Ocean be dismantled and that deployment of nuclear weapons in the 
area be prevented. To resolve the latter task, there are, in the Soviet 
view, two paths to follow: a) attainment of an agreement on the estab¬ 
lishment of a nuclear-free zone along the lines of the Treaty of Tlate- 
lolco* (with modifications to accommodate regional specificities); and 
b) stage by stage progress towards establishing a nuclear-free zone, 
accompanied by a widening of the commitments of the relevant states. 
For its part, the Soviet Union stands ready to assume the commitment 
not to deploy its nuclear weapons in the region and not to use them 
against those countries of the Indian Ocean area which renounce the 
acquisition of such weapons and do not have them on their territories. 

In sharing the non-aligned countries’ approach to the problem of sa¬ 
feguarding security through regional and other cooperation without mi¬ 
litary alliances and the use of force, the Soviet Union believes that the 
peace-zone concept could be strengthened and supported by the establish¬ 
ment of a system of collective security in line with the provisions of the 


* The Treaty of Tlatelolco (to ban nuclear weapons in Latin America) was signed 
la 1967. 






UN Charter. A contribution to enhancing the zone’s security could be 
made by a commitment not to extend the sphere of operation of the 
existing military alliances to the area of the peace zone, as well as by 
the renunciation of creating new military alliances in the zone of peace 
and of drawing the countries participating in the zone into the exist¬ 
ing military alliances. 

As it appears to the non-aligned countries, the upcoming international 
conference must reaffirm the right of all states to free and unimpeded 
use of the Indian Ocean for navigation and other peaceful purposes in 
accordance with international law and customs. The USSR supports this 
demand. It proceeds from the freedom of the high seas as applied to the 
peace zone with strict observance of the relevant norms of international 
law. Sea vessels and planes of the non-coastal states must not imperil 
the security of the Indian Ocean states, or violate the principles of the 
non-use of force, non-interference, and self-determination of the peoples. 
Likewise; the norms of international law pertaining to the freedom of the 
high seas must not be curtailed either. With due account for the experi¬ 
ence of the Conference on Security and Cooperation in Europe which 
ended in the adoption of the Final Act, provisions about a zone of peace 
in the Indian Ocean could probably be complemented with commitments 
on regional cooperation, including the fields of economy, trade, environ¬ 
ment, science and culture. 

The Soviet Union has consistently upheld the establishment of a peace 
zone in this area both in the UN Special Committee on the Indian Oce¬ 
an where it is represented since 1980 and at the UN General Assembly 
sessions. The Soviet delegation to the United Nations welcomed, within 
the Committee’s framework, such practical steps in preparing for the con¬ 
ference as the submission by the non-aligned countries of a draft agenda 
for the future conference, the consideration of draft rules of procedure 
of the conference, etc. 

As regards the USA and some other capitalist states, including Bri¬ 
tain and Japan, these have been engaged in obstructing in every pos¬ 
sible way the preparations for the international conference on the In¬ 
dian Ocean, putting forward all sorts of specious preconditions for its 
convening. The United States stands to blame for the severance of the 
Soviet-US talks on limiting military activity in the Indian Ocean. In 
analyzing the causes and consequences of this step by the White House, 
the US Foreign Policy journal wrote: “The hard-liners had largely won 
the battle by summer 1978. What happened afterward consolidate^ the 
neo-conservative triumph: Not only did the naval limitations talks die, 
but a surge of U.S. military expansionism also increased American mili¬ 
tary presence in the Indian Ocean to heights undreamt of during the 
years of the so-called Vietnam syndrome.’’ ® 

The US militarist preparations were stepped up following the creation 
in 1983 of the central command for the Rapid Deployment Force, whose 
sphere of “responsibility” includes the north-western part of the Indian 
Ocean, and then territories of some countries of Africa and the Near and 
Middle East. There is also a notable military presence in the Indian 
Ocean of the USA’s NATO partners, including Britain and France. 

The idea of establishing a zone of peace in Southeast Asia has been 
gaining increasing popularity in recent years. The idea was first put 
forward by Malaysia in 1968. Three years later, ^he ASEAN countries 
adopted in Kuala Lumpur a declaration stating the resolve on the part 
of Indonesia, Malaysia, the Philippines, Singapore and Thailand to make 
the necessary efforts to assure the recognition and respect for Southeast 
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Asia as a zone of peace, freedom, and neutrality, free from interference 
by other powers. * It was also envisaged to draw Burma and the Indo¬ 
china countries into the process of creating the peace zone. 

The groundwork for the dialogue between the states of Indochina and 
ASEAN was laid during the 1978 visit by Vietnam’s Prime Minister 
Pham Van Dong to the ASEAN countries. In 1981, the Third Conference 
of the Foreign Ministers of Vietnam, Laos and Kampuchea advanced to 
the ASEAN countries a proposal for starting a dialogue with a view to 
eventually turning Southeast Asia into a zone of peace, stability, friend¬ 
ship and cooperation. The conference of the foreign ministers of the 
countries of Indochina in July 1984 addressed a similar appeal to the 
ASEAN countries. An important thing to note is the lack of differences 
of principle in the respective peace-zone concepts of the countries of In¬ 
dochina and ASEAN since both proposals are based on the principles of 
the UN Charter and other international instruments. 

The Soviet Union supports the proposals aimed at creating a zone of 
peace in Southeast Asia. This was reaffirmed once again during the 
meeting on June 11, 1984, between General Secretary of the CPSU Cen¬ 
tral Committee, Chairman of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR Konstantin Chernenko and the Vietnamese leaders. The meeting’s 
participants stated that “the Soviet Union and socialist Vietnam advo¬ 
cate the strengthening of peace on the Asian continent, a settlement of 
the situation in Southeast Asia, and the transformation of the region into 
a zone of peace, stability and good-neighbourliness.’’^ 

The USSR’s desire to contribute to normalizing the relations be¬ 
tween the countries cf the region is also attested to by the Soviet-Indo- 
nesian talks of April 2, 1984, during which it was pointed out that the 
Soviet Union supports the efforts being made by the countries of South¬ 
east Asia towards imporoving the situation in the region through deve¬ 
loping a dialogue between the two groups of countries in the region. In 
the process, the Soviet Union reaffirmed its previously expressed readi¬ 
ness “to take part, jointly with the other permanent members of the UN 
Security Council, in guaranteeing the agreements which may be reached 
between the countries of Indochina and the ASEAN members.’’® 

The US position on the establishment of a zone of peace in Southeast 
Asia is determined above all by military and strategic considerations, 
and by the desire to prevent the establishment of good-neighbourly rela¬ 
tions between the Indochina and the ASEAN countries. The USA is try¬ 
ing hard to, aggravate tensions in this part of Asia and to turn ASEAN 
into a militarist bloc with a view to eventually incorporating it in a mi¬ 
litary organization with the participation of Japan, South Korea and the 
ANZUS members. The same goal is being served by the US arms ship¬ 
ments to the ASEAN countries, which will be increased in the coming 
decade by $10,000 million. Judging by US military-political activity 
in the region, the Pentagon assigns the ASEAN countries the function 
of a transit point for moving US troops from the Pacific Ocean to the In¬ 
dian Ocean, and to the areas of the Persian Gulf, Southwest Asia and 
South Asia as well as East Africa. This policy is doing great harm to 
the cause of maintaining peace and stability in Southeast Asia, creating 
additional obstacles to the establishment of a zone of peace in the area. 

The confrontation between the two lines in modern international po¬ 
litics—that of the non-aligned and socialist countries, on the one hand, 
and that of the imperialist countries, on the other—is also manifesting 
itself in the establishment of a zone of peace in the Mediterranean, 

* Brunei also became an ASEAN member in January 1984. 
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The question of strengthening security and cooperation in this part 
of the world was raised at the initiative of Malta, Yugoslavia, Cyprus, 
Algeria and other countries of the Mediterranean at a number of the UN 
General Assembly sessions. The 38th Session of the UN General Assembly 
included the question as a separate item and its discussion assumed a 
more concrete character. The discussion revealed the concern felt by a 
large number of Mediterranean states over the continued pursuit by the 
United States and other NATO countries of the policy of militarizing the 
region and fanning up tensions in it. 

At present non-aligned countries of the Mediterranean put forward 
the following considerations about possible ways and methods for en¬ 
hancing security and cooperation in the region. 

Political and military measures (security measures): settlement of 
outstanding conflicts and disputes and removal of tensions in the rela¬ 
tions between states (the Middle East crisis, resolving the Palestinian 
and the Cyprus problems); development and spread of confidence-build¬ 
ing measures. 

Economic and technological measures: the broadening of cooperation 
in the economic field, organization and development of cooperation in the 
technological, scientific, cultural, ecological and sport fields. 

Organizational measures- the holding of meetings of groups of ex¬ 
perts of the Mediterranean countries concerned,’the establishment, within 
the UN framework, of a special organ to prepare an international con¬ 
ference to chart further ways and means to make the Mediterranean a 
zone of peace. 

The Declaration of the Seventh Conference of Heads of State or Go¬ 
vernment of the Non-Aligned Countries stressed that the non-aligned 
countries support the measures aimed at easing tensions and settlement 
of the problems with a view to making the Mediterranean a zone of pea¬ 
ce, security and cooperation, free from confrontations and conflicts. The 
meeting of foreign ministers of the non-aligned countries of the Mediter¬ 
ranean, held in Valletta (Malta) in September 1984, adopted a Declara¬ 
tion on Peace in the Mediterranean. 

The Soviet Union believes that the process of militarization of the Me¬ 
diterranean and its adjoining areas is transforming the whole area into 
a direct threat to the countries and peoples of the region. The USSR has 
been a consistent advocate of transforming the Mediterranean from an 
area of military and political confrontation into a zone of stable peace 
and international cooperation. The Soviet delegation at the 38tl\^ Ses¬ 
sion of the UN General Assembly reiterated its concrete programme of 
actions and confidence-building measures with respect to the region. The 
programme includes: 

agreed reductions of armed forces in the region; 

withdrawal of all vessels with nuclear weapons on board from the 
Mediterranean Sea; 

renunciation of deployment of nuclear weapons on the territory of 
the non-nuclear Mediterranean states; 

pledge by nuclear states not to use nuclear weapons against states 
that have refused to have such weapons deployed in their territories. 

As a Black Sea, and thus a Mediterranean, power, the Soviet Union 
is doing all it can to support the efforts of the region’s countries aimed 
at easing tensions and enhancing trust and security, proceeding in the 
process from the assumption that the lawful intere^s of the states of the 
adjoining areas will be safeguarded. The Soviet Union considers it ne¬ 
cessary to abide by the basic concept of the organic link between the 
security of the Mediterranean and that of the adjoining areas. 

As regards the United States and its closest NATO allies, they do 
not only ignore the appeals of the non-aligned and the socialist states 



for the establishment of the zone of peace and cooperation in the Medl'- 
terranean, but also declare the area to be a “sphere of US vital interests”. 
By its actions, Washington is aggravating the situation in this sensitive 
area at the crossroads of Europe, Africa and Asia, and complicating sett¬ 
lement of the recurrent and protracted conflicts here, the Middle-Eastern 
and Cyprus ones in the first place. A formidable threat to the countries 
of the region has been posed by the deployment of the US medium-range 
nuclear missiles in Italy. The "strategic cooperation” between the USA 
and Israel, their constant military and political pressure on Libya and 
other independent countries of the Mediterranean, and the buildup of the 
US naval presence are hardly conducive to an improvement of the situa¬ 
tion in the region. Suffice it to say that the US Sixth Fleet in the Medi¬ 
terranean alone has 50 to 60 naval vessels, including aircraft carriers. 


In other regions, too. the non-aligned countries are also submitting 
■proposals about creating zones of peace These initiatives include the 
idea of declaring a zone of peace in the Caribbean put forward by the 
Caribbean Community member countries (CARICOM) in 1979 and formali¬ 
zed in a special resolution of the Ninth Session of the General Assembly 
of the Organization of American States 

In presenting the Soviet position with regard to the zone of peace in 
the Caribbean, Andrei Gromyko said at the 37th Session of the UN Ge¬ 
neral Assembly that together with other peoples and states of the Carib¬ 
bean, Cuba and Nicaragua advocate its transformation into a zone of 
peace, independence and development, and the Soviet Union shares their 
aspirations. 

Neither can one bypass in silence the socialist states’ initiatives with 
regard to maintaining peace and security at the regional level. Deserving 
high praise, among other things, is the proposal of the Mongolian Peop¬ 
le’s Republic to conclude a convention on mutual non-aggression and non¬ 
use of force in the relations between the states of Asia and the Pacific, 
as well as the peace initiatives of Vietnam, Laos and Kampuchea. The 
initiatives aimed at improving the situations in different regions also in¬ 
clude the Soviet proposal of April 1984 to start talks on restricting naval 
activities, limiting naval armaments, and on extending confidence-build¬ 
ing measures on the seas and oceans. 

Together with other socialist countries, the Soviet Union will continue 
to increase its efforts in the struggle to ease international tensions, pre¬ 
vent a nuclear holocaust, and limit armaments. 



The Trojan Horse 
of Neocolonialism 

(On the Training of Developing Countries' Personnel in the West) 


0. POBOKOV A. 
A. SMIRNOV 


T he countries of Asia, Africa and Latin America which have freed 
themselves from colonial and semi-colonial dependence have been 
playing a growing role in the world today However, the imperialist 
states’ ruling circles do no desist in their efforts to hold them in their 
grip or even strengthen their greatly undermined positions in this vast 
area. Western politicians and ideologists believe that a chief means of 
achieving this goal is influencing the consciousness, and therefore the 
activities, of various contingents of the national personnel in the deve¬ 
loping countries, especially its top echelons Broad opportunities in this 
respect are seen in the West in training people from young states at edu¬ 
cational establishments in developed capitalist countries Preference is 
given to training administrative personnel and specialists already work¬ 
ing in the economy or occupied with public life in the developing coun¬ 
tries. 


T he imperiali.st states have made personnel training for the developing 
countries a major instrument of neocolonialism First, most of them 
are trained in the West on a commercial basis. For instance, it brings 
the USA $2 5 billion of profit annually *. Second, upon receiving diplo¬ 
mas a large part of the experts, and most competent ones at that, stay on 
in Western countries to work, rather than going home. Third, the training 
of the specialists already employed, especially administrative and techni¬ 
cal personnel, has become widespread of late. This enables the imj^erial- 
ist states directly to influence the policy, economy, culture and all other 
spheres in the developing countries And fourth, the training in the West 
of a large and the most active part of the youth from developing states 
gives the imperialists an opportunity to exert a strong ideological in¬ 
fluence on new generations of the administrative and technocratic elite 
and intellectuals. 

The organizers of a “crusade” against communism see their main 
task to lie in fiercely combatting socialist tendencies in the developing 
world The imperialists expect the large-scale training of personnel from 
the countries of Asia, Africa and Latin America to ensure the success of 
their subversive actions against the developing world, above all against 
the socialism-oriented countries. 

The brainwashing of the personnel being trained^ for developing coun¬ 
tries is conducted by the imperialist states under the supervision of their 
supreme foreign policy bodies. In the USA, for instance, the strategic 
aspects of these matters are dealt with by the foreign relations commit- 
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tees of both chambers of Congress, the President and the Secretary of 
State. An International agency for cooperation has been set up at the US 
Department of State to conduct educational and cultural activities in 
international exchange. It also implements some major programmes of 
international exchange in education and coordinates the activities in 
this area of all the other US bodies and private organizations. 

In France, the general supervision of organizing the training of foreign 
citizens is exercised by the Ministry for External Relations. The General 
Department for Cultural, Scientific and Technological Relations, set up 
at the ministry, supervises the work of other French institutions charged 
with organizing the training and ideological conditioning of people from 
the countries of Asia, Africa and Latin America. France’s participation in 
trairiing national personnel in the developing countries themselves is 
within the competence of the Ministry of Cooperation and Development. 

In Britain, the FRG, other developed Western countries and Japan 
the main problems of foreigner training are also dealt with by the sup¬ 
reme legislative and executive bodies. The persons to be trained are se¬ 
lected by Western embassies which ensure political surveillance of all 
the other establishments occupied with this work and to a large extent 
organize this work themselves. 

According to the statistics available, more than 700,000 students from 
Asia, Africa and Latin America arc studying in the West at present, 
twice as many as in the early 1970s. The United States, which accounts 
for 40 per cent of the total number of persons from developing countries 
studying in the West, plays the chief role in ideological brainwashing 
in these countries. It is planned to further increase the number of 
these students by about 100,000 as compared with their number registe¬ 
red in the late 1970s 

Apart from the general education level, living standard and world 
outlook are increasingly becoming the decisive criteria during the en¬ 
rolment of students from developing countries at Western educational 
institutions. In the selection of students attention is paid to their na¬ 
tional, religious, psychological specifics, and their trade and social 
background. Foreign applicants are introduced to the Western way of 
life during the enrolment, for it is believed that an early indoctrination 
will make it easier to influence the students during the term of studies. 

The applicants are screened for enrolment with a view to the possi¬ 
bility of using them in future in accordance with the policy pursued by 
the imperialist states vis-a-vis some developing country. Thus, in the 
capitalist-oriented countries students are picked out primarily for work 
in the sphere of state administration and production management. 

The methods of influencing the students from developing countries 
studying in the West are becoming ever more varied and flexible. The 
stake is not only on the spread of bourgeois ideology among these stu¬ 
dents by official arrangements and studies but also on influencing the 
spiritual world of these students through contacts with their local coun¬ 
terparts from well-to-do families—an influence which outwardly is not 
very noticeable but which is constantly occurring in most different ways. 
If foreign students are trained at specialized (separate) educational cen¬ 
tres, the curricula of the first two years include numerous courses made 
up of various subjects. They include elements of anthropology, psycholo¬ 
gy, linguistics, social intercourse, behaviourism. These lectures concen¬ 
trate not so much on the interconnection of cultures of various peoples 
but impose on students the false notion that the West has the leading 
role to play in world civilization and, accordingly, emphasize the. im¬ 
portance for the ^students from the developing countries of accepting We¬ 
stern social value? and Western world outlook- 



The humanitarian and socio-economic lectures at the Western training 
centres (especially in the last few years) are largely in the spirit of anti¬ 
communism. The courses for senior students are conducted in the form of 
conversations arranged as a search for objective truths, meanwhile their 
anti-communist meaning is disguised under seeming neutrality of the 
subject offered for discussion. 

Much attention is paid to social sciences at the postgraduate level. 
In this case much prominence is given to problems involved in the eco¬ 
nomic development of young states, the competition bet\yeen the capital¬ 
ist and socialist systems, the reproduction cycles and economic functions 
of the state, and social aspects of economic problems and solutions. All 
these problems are examined in the light of bourgeois science, and the 
interests of the country where the studies take place are well taken into 
account. The heads of the French higher school system, for instance, do 
not conceal the fact that the universities of France view their role in 
the international arena in disseminating French ideas, technologies, and 
the knowledge of the historical conditions of their evolutions. ^ This ap¬ 
proach, in view of the French ruling circles, should prove successful in 
the struggle for the young minds in developing countries. 


T he rhetoric question asked at the 22nd session of the Conference of 
heads of West European universities, “Should educational establish¬ 
ments of industrialized Western countries shape a European thinking in 
developing states?”, ^ is decided fairly simply in practice. Acting on in¬ 
structions from the power elite, Western educational establishments are 
inculcating the bourgeois world outlook and way of life among the youn¬ 
ger generation of newly-free states There is an obvious tendency to 
spread cosmopolitan convictions all of which are based on the cynical 
idea: “Your homeland is wherever things are good.” A sociological study 
conducted by experts from developing countries has shown that the ab¬ 
solute majority of the people who upon receiving a diploma remained 
in Western countries had initially planned to return home but changed 
their mind during the term of studies. 

The Western press, radio, television, cinema and theatre and to a 
great extent modern literature have a calculated effect on the thinking of 
students from developing countries, offering them the values of the so- 
called culture of the consumer society as a substitute for the values of 
their national cultures. As a result, a part of them adopt themsel^s to 
the Western way of life and assume a scornful approach to their own 
culture, customs and traditions. In an article on the social, economic and 
cultural development of Latin America the Chilean scholar Phelipe He- 
rera writes that the views of Latin American intellectuals on the ways 
of development of culture and education take their cue from Western 
countries, which is “most obvious in university education, and not only 
in the exact sciences but also in the humanities and social sciences. As a 
result, national values are quickly forgotten and respect for them is 
lost.” 5 

Upon completing their term of studies these people do not return 
home but join the skilled personnel in industrialized capitalist countries. 
And if they do go back, they adopt Western standards of life. In either 

% 

2 Le collogue International sur la formation, outil Indispensable dans les transferts 
de technologie, Nancy, 1980, p. 34. 

® La responsabiltie Educative de I’universiti vis-d-vis des itudiants itrangers. CRE~ 
information, 1982, No 1, p. 33. 

♦ M U. commission du transfert de technologie. Rapport suppl. No, S, New York, 
1981, p. 21. 

‘ Cultures, Nos 1-2, UNESCO, 1982. 
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case the imperialist powers benefit economically and politically, while 
significant damage is caused to the social and economic development of 
the young states which cannot advance unless they combat the influence 
of the capitalist West on their policy, economy, culture and other major 
areas of their life. 

The progressives in ncwly-free countries become increasingly aware 
that the ideological influence of the West on their national personnel is 
a brake on the advance of their countries, that it facilitates the continued 
exploitation of their natural and labour resources and threatens their 
sovereignty 

The third conference of Kast-African universities approved the project 
of studying the results of training personnel abroad for Zambia. Somalia, 
Kenya, Tanzania and Swaziland The report i.ssued following the study 
says that the participation of imperialist states in training national per¬ 
sonnel for these countries lias failed to justify the hopes for their accele¬ 
rated advance and for building their independent economies. On the con¬ 
trary, say the authors of the project, the all-round dependence of these 
countries, far from abating, has grown manyfold *’ The report also levels 
angry criticism against negative phenomena caused by the training of 
African personnel in the West, such as alienation of the youth from na¬ 
tional. cultural and ethnic values, education according to the Western 
standards far remote from the realities of the developing world, and the 
practice of enticing the more gifted young African specialists to work in 
luirope or in the United States 

The international seminar Neocolonialism the Main Threat to Deve¬ 
lopment, held in 1980 in Algeria, adopted a resolution expressing the con¬ 
census of its participants, which pointed to the danger posed to all de¬ 
veloping countries bv the ideological penetration of imperialism into 
education and, specifically, into personnel training 

The developing countries, which want to be the masters of their own 
destiny, arc taking practical measures to limit and weaken the ideologi¬ 
cal influence of the neocolonialists on their national personnel. Thus, a 
number of the developing states have decided to limit the number of stu¬ 
dents to be sent to study in the West. Now they send there students ma¬ 
inly for professional probation or for learning the professions and trades 
that are not taught at home 

In the neocolonialists’ system of indoctrination of personnel in deve¬ 
loping countries much attention is paid to the activity of Western in¬ 
structors at their educational establishments fn the early 1980s over 
30,000 specialists from advanced capitalist countries worked at educa¬ 
tional establishments in newly-free countries, which is half of all the 
Western specialists sent to work abroad under bilateral agreements on 
technical cooperation Yet. a positive development was that by the end 
of the 1970s the number of Western administrators and advisers in the 
education systems of developing countries markedly declined, since these 
countries steadily pursued a policy of replacing foreign personnel by the 
national one, primarily in the administrative apparatus. 

And still, the direct influence of foreign teachers on the organization 
and content of instruction retains the dependence of the education systems 
of developing states on Western standards, which, in turn, binds thdm tech¬ 
nologically ever more to the West. This explains why the Western models 
of educational establishments imposed on developing countries are so 
often criticized in Asia, Africa and Latin America. For instance, Indian 
scientists S. Ganesh and D. Sarupria noted that higher education in 
India since the winning of independence has been developing largely 

* See Bulletin of Current Documentation. The Association of Commonwealth Uni~ 
oersities, 1983, No. 58, p. 18 
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through the purchase of American models. This extensive borrowing w!th 
no regard for reality isolated still more the better educated part of the 
personnel in the country from the solution of its urgent problems and has 
increased dependence on the West. ^ 


T he alternative to the Western course of continued dependence of new- 
ly-free countries is offered by the policy of support to the developing 
countries’ struggle for sovereignty, independence and freedom pursued by 
the Soviet Union and other socialist states. The Soviet Union and the 
socialist community as a whole are doing everything they can to help 
developing states consolidate their political independence, ensure their 
fast independent economic and cultural development; and to give 
them an opportunity to make wide use of the socialist states’ know-how 
in political, economic and cultural development. Cooperation between the 
developing world and the Soviet Union, the major progressive force of 
today is becoming more significant now that the imperialist states have 
taken the course of interference in the affairs of newly-free states. 

Fulfilling its internationalist duty, the Soviet Union and other mem¬ 
bers of the socialist community are assisting newly free states in train¬ 
ing their national personnel. Unlike Western aid, this assistance, rende¬ 
red with no strings attached, is a manifestation of internationalist soli¬ 
darity. “Soviet specialists’’, noted Konstantin Chernenl<o, “bring know¬ 
ledge to the people doomed by colonialism to spiritual blindness. Indu¬ 
strial and agrarian centres spring up, with our assistance, where 
poverty once reigned. Our support helps safeguard independence of the 
peoples subjected to the power politics of imperialism We have good 
reason to be proud of this internationalist Leninist policy.” The long¬ 
term cooperation plans signed by socialist countries with many developing 
states offer an opportunity to train specialists for the latter, with due ac¬ 
count for the development prospects in a particular sector of their eco¬ 
nomy and the construction of new industrial and agricultural projects. 
Most of the people from newly-free states who have been educated in so¬ 
cialist countries become specialists for the emergent industries, health 
service and farming, or work as teachers at secondary and higher schools, 
that is, the personnel most needed by their developing economies. Exten¬ 
sive experience has shown that the students from newly-free states trai¬ 
ned in accordance with Soviet curricula more easily adapt themselves to 
local conditions and display a greater ability to solve specific pr^lems 
than their counterparts educated in the West. 

The USSR renders extensive aid in promoting higher education in 
the newly-free states, which value highly Soviet aid in this field. Thus, 
the 9th Session of the Joint Soviet-Algerian Commission for Economic 
and Cultural Relations underscored that the past 20-year period of bi¬ 
lateral cooperation is of great importance for Algeria in many areas, 
most of all in training local personnel. The higher and specialized se¬ 
condary educational establishments built there with Soviet assistance are 
provided with curricula, teaching aids and literature on teaching methods. 
The Soviet instructors working at these institutions of higher learning 
share their experience and knowledge with the people in developing 
countries and display friendship and respect for national cultural tradi¬ 
tions. • 

, J D Sarupria, "Exploration in Helplessness of Higher Education 

Institutions in the Third World”, ffigher Education. Amsferdani, 1983, Vol. 12, No. 2, 
p. I9L 
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Fact and Fiction About the Second World War 


Sr, A. ZhiMn, A. S, Yakushevsky, Y, N. ICulkov, Critique of the Basic Con-| 
Seeph of Bourgeois Historiography of the Second Worid War, Nauka Pub-| 
I lishers, 1983, 384 pp. | 
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Although quite a significant part of our 
urbulent 20th century separates us from 
lie rout of German fascism and Japanese 
uhtarism by the Soviet Union and the other 
tates of the anti-Hitler coalition, a hea- 
ed ideological debate still rages to this very 
lay over the root causes, the progress and 
lie consequences of the Second World War. 
'he debate has become a major component 
'f the ideological struggle which is now 
'Cing waged on a world scale. 

The authors of the book under review 
ave set themselves the complex tasks of 
Jentifying the basic thrusts of this ideolo- 
[ical struggle by analyzing the many books 
nd articles published in the West on the 
anous aspects of the world conflict These, 
bove all, include the origin of the war, the 
ontribution qf the states of the anti-Hitler 
oalition to the victory over fascism; the 
:uidelines for directing the armed struggle 
nd military art; and the political lessons 
ind results of the Second World War. 

How can one account for the fact that 
(lose questions, which seemed to have been 
larified once and for all, are being revised 
gain and again and falsified by Western 
iistoriographers? The answer is quite clear, 
iourgeois historians are trying to distort 
he lessons and the experience of events of 
our decades ago in order to justify the 
resent aggressive course of the US Admi- 
listration and its NATO allies. 

It is no accident, therefore, that in the 
'resent conditions, one of the chief goals 
•f bourgeois historiographers is to exonerate 
mperialism from responsibility for prepar- 
ng and unleashing the war. Reactionary 
•undits like A. Joes, H. Arendt and N. Rich 
"y to present fascism as a "foreign body” 
n the capitalist system, a kind of a “re- 
olutionary movement", a “modernist ideo- 
ogy”. With persistency worthy of a better 
ause, they are trying ter make it appear as 
f the responsibility for the deaths of sco- 
es of millions of people rests only with 


Hitler, Mussolini, Tojio and other fascist 
leaders. In this way people in the West 
hope to gloss over the fact that Nazism 
grew out of imperialism, and at the same 
time, to whitewash neofascism and revan¬ 
chism and even to pass them off as “nation¬ 
al”, “popular currents”. 

In the face of the grim lessons of the 
Second World War many bourgeois scholars 
are attempting to justify the policy of “ap¬ 
peasing” the aggressor, pursued by the 
Western powers, and to present it as an 
expre.ssion of the aspirations of the popular 
masses in the capitalist countries. Thus, 
regardless the historical facts, the British 
historian J. Ray describes the activities of 
Neville Chamberlain in the 1930s as a long 
struggle to preserve peace (p. 45). It is 
true that m the West one can also hear and 
read critical remarks (C Sulzberger, J.-B. Du- 
rosclle, A. Adamthwaite) about individual 
aspects of the policy of encouraging the 
aggressive actions of the fascist states. But 
these arc barely visible amidst the torrent of 
apologetic works whose chief task is to 
falsify the facts of the past in order to 
whitewash imperialism and distort the peace 
policy of the Soviet Union. 

However, the book’s main focus is on 
those problems of the Second World War 
that have to do with assessing the contribu¬ 
tion of the states of the anti-Hitler coali¬ 
tion to the rout of fascism. It is universal- - 
ly recognized that the victory over the worst 
enemies of mankind was won above all as 
the result of the intensive efforts by the 
three great powers—the USSR, the USA 
and Britain, with the Soviet Union having 
played the decisive role in the rout of fas¬ 
cism. However, guided by purely political 
motives, bourgeois historiographers are try¬ 
ing hard to circulate the tenet that it was 
the USA, not the USSR, that proved to 
be the "architect of the victory” and the 
“arsenal of democracy”. 

The book under review convincingly de- 
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monstrates the groundlessness of such ar¬ 
guments. During the entire period of com¬ 
bat operations the Soviet Army routed 607 
enemy divisions as against 176 defeated by 
the Anglo-American troops in North Africa, 
Italy and Western Europe. Germany lost 
13 6 million people, of whom over 10 million 
died m the East The Wehrinacht lost 74 
per cent of all its artillery, 75 per cent of 
its tanks and 70 per cent of its aircraft 
at the Soviet-German front (p. 111). 

Many Western historians also try to prove 
that the war with Japan was a purely 
“American war” whose outcome was deter¬ 
mined by the atomic bombing of Hiroshima 
and Nagas-dki. In the process, they omit 
mentioning the important fact that throug¬ 
hout the war the Soviet Union kept between 
15 to 30 per cent of its armed forces in the 
Far East, thus creating favourable condi¬ 
tions for the actions of the US army and 
navy. The Kuangtung army, the chief land 
force of Japanese imperialism, was routed 
by Soviet soldiers. As to the use by the 
Americans of atomic weapons, it was clearly 
not warranted by military necessity and 
only served to stiffen the resistance of the 
Japanese military (pp. 164, 192). 

The US production of armaments, doubt¬ 
less proved to be a substantial factor in 
the rout of fascism. The Soviet people are 
grateful to the American people for the 
shipments of arms, military hardware and 
food. It is, however, necessary to assess 
realistically the more than modest share of 
the US military and economic aid in the 
overall volume of Soviet armaments. Besi¬ 
des, the US industry began to mass-produce 
military equipment only in January 1943, 
when the Hitlerites had already suffered 
crushing defeats at the hands of Soviet tro¬ 
ops at Moscow and Stalingrad. On the who¬ 
le, US shipments over the war years amoun¬ 
ted to about 4 per cent of the Soviet pro¬ 
duction (pp. 126-127). Incidentally, the US 
President Franklin Roosevelt admitted that 
the Americans had never thought that the 
“lend-lease” shipments were the chief factor 
in routing Hitler. He was routed, the Pre¬ 
sident said, by the soldiers of the Red Army 
who shed their blood and gave their lives 
in the struggle against the common enemy 
(p. 130). 

The authors justifiably point out yet ano¬ 
ther quite important circumstance, namely, 
that the "lend-lease” shipments meant im¬ 
portant profits to US monopolies which re¬ 
ceived state subsidies and sold their pro¬ 


ducts at high prices. For its part, the So 
viet state made available to the Unite< 
States $ 8,200 million worth of material! 
and services, which amounted to about 2-' 
per cent of the entire US aid (p. 134). 

The authors also draw attention to th 
fact that reactionary Western historians a 
a rule tend to belittle or overlook man 
major battles at the * Soviet-German froi 
(the Kursk-Orel Battle, the 1944 offensive 
which dealt crushing blows to the Nazi! 
and at the same time, to extoll beyond rnea 
sure operations at fronts of secondary mi 
portance Britons—the air “Battle of Bn 
tain” and the battle at El-AIarnein; and th 
Americans—their successes in the fightiiij 
for Midway and Guadalcanal in the Pan 
fic. Both glorify the allied landing in Nor 
inandy and not infrequently misrepresent tin 
storming of Berlin by the Soviet Army 
which the British General Strauson dismis 
sed as amounting to no more than a “comb 
ing-up operation” (p. 182). 

The authors set the record straight bj 
citing irrefutable numerical data Thus, in 
July 1944 the Anglo-American troops ir 
France faced 135 German divisions (892,00C 
officers and men) while the USSR wa>- 
fighting 235 divisions (2,160,000 men) 
(p 173). A total of 280 divisions (on both 
sides) were fighting in the battle of Berlin 
(over 3.5 million men), as well as 52,000 
artillery pieces and mortars, 10,800 planes, 
7,750 tanks and self-propelled artillery pie 
ces (p. 182). These and many other data 
cited in the book under review testify to the 
decisive contribution of the Soviet Armed 
Forces to the victory over the fascist aggres 
sors, enabling the authors to arrived at this 
general conclusion: "The historical truth is 
that it was the Soviet Union that proved 
to be the chief force that blocked fascism’s 
path to world domination and ensured the 
freedom and independence for the peoples 
of many countries” (p. 383). 

Thirteen states of Europe and Asia, with 
a population of about 200 million, were 
completely or partly liberated by the So¬ 
viet Armed Forces. The peoples of these 
countries will always remember the feat 
of Soviet soldiers who saved them from fasc¬ 
ist slavery. However, reactionary historio¬ 
graphers are trying to distort the goals of 
the liberatory mission of the Soviet Unioa 
H.-A. Jacobsen, a University Professor in 
Bonn, writes, for instance, that the Red 
Army “under the slogan of liberation impo¬ 
sed (»mmunist governments with the help 
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If its bayonets” (p. 318). The authors cite 
1 reliable and diverse material to prove that 
I the Soviet troops entered the territories of 
foreign states in accordance with the norms 
of international law, avoiding any inter- 
iference in their internal affairs. 

In a bid to revise the results of the Se¬ 
cond World War, bourgeois historians and 
political writers, and some statesmen for 
that matter, are talking with increasing fre- 
j,uency about a lack of "legal substantia- 

an” for decisions taken at the Conferences 
in Yalta and Potsdam. The book under re¬ 
view shows the just and truly democratic 
nature as well as the immense importance 
of these decisions for the postwar settle¬ 
ment in Europe and Asia, and for eradica¬ 
tion of the vestiges of fascist policy and 
ideology in present-day public affairs. 

The authors have done a painstaking job 
of exceptional complexity and importance 
The book’s significance is enhanced by the 
fact that it gives a detailed e\aluation of 


diverse currents and trends in bourgeois 
historiography—from neofascist to progres¬ 
sive-democratic—and reveals the essence of 
the ideological debate which is the expres¬ 
sion of the struggle of different classes 
and social groups of bourgeois society. It is 
regrettable, in our view, that the authors 
have not made sufficient use of the works 
of historians from the socialist countries 
and the documents of the Communist and 
Workers’ Parties on the principal problems 
discussed in the book under review. 

P A. Zhilin, A. S. Yakushevsky and 
Y. N. Kulkov convincingly expose the bour¬ 
geois falsifications of the history of the 
Second World War. And the book’s ap¬ 
pearance is particularly topical today, on the 
eve of the 40th anniversary of the rout of 
fascist Germany and imperialist Japan by 
the Soviet Union and other powers of the 
anti-I Idler coalition. 

Professor Y. BORISOV, 
D. Sc. (Hisf.) 


Cooperation for the Benefit of the People 


Learn the Experience of Friends, compiled by B. E. Averchenko, L. E. 
sov, Moscow, Politizdat, 1984, 286 pp. 
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This book is based on articles and reports 
by Pravda correspondents dealing with Ihe 
experience of the fraternal countries m va¬ 
rious fields of the building of socialism This 
includes industrial production (the chapter 
“Efficiency—the Key to Success”), agricul¬ 
ture (“For the Benefit of the People”) and 
trade and services (“Meeting Consumer De¬ 
mand More Fully”). The book is all the 
lore important when viewed in the context 
lif the decisions passed at the Economic 
Summit Conference of the CMEA Countries 
held in Moscow in June 1984. The decisions 
underscored the necessity for the further 
development of cooperation among the so¬ 
cialist community countries in all fields. 
“To learn from the best results, to borrow 
all that is valuable and useful from the 
experience of friends—this has become an 
everyday practice for the millions of work¬ 
ing people in the socialist ^ community”, the 
Introdudion to the book says. “Of course, 
each country borrows what it ically finds 


suitable and useful for itself. It is only on 
this equitable, comradely and mutually be¬ 
neficial basis that the exchange of experien¬ 
ce becomes an effective vehicle of progress* 
(p. 7). 

One of the merits of the book is that it 
confirms on a historical scale the great ad¬ 
vantages of the socialist type of interna¬ 
tional economic and political relations. These 
relations, rooted in socialist international¬ 
ism, imply broad mutual assistance, coopera¬ 
tion on the basis of equality and fraternal 
support The book highlights the important 
role played by the exchange of experience. 

Chapter I carries reports telling of the 
efforts by the working people in various 
industries in the fraternal countries aimed 
at increasing the production efficiency and 
improving the quality of output, of how they 
improve economic planning, introduce scien¬ 
tific and technological innovations, rationa¬ 
lize production processes in terms of time 
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and equipment used, and persistently seek to 
increase labour productivity. 

An important aspect is exchange of ex¬ 
perience m the technological organization. 
In the German Democratic Republic they 
employ the Saratov method of quality as¬ 
surance of output and the team contract in 
the construction industry. Bulgaria has been 
successful in introducing team organization 
and incentives of labour, and the Orel con¬ 
tinual planning method in construction. The 
movemet of tutors and emulation of advan¬ 
ced workers in Soviet industries has deve¬ 
loped in Mongolia. 

Exchange is increasing in the field of 
automation and employment of electronics 
and bionics in manufacturing processes. The 
book reports that a number of CMEA coun¬ 
tries—the USSR, Hungary, the GDR and 
Czechoslovakia have set themselves the goal 
of developing automation and robotization 
in industrial production. The articles by 
A. Karpychev, “The Driver and Electronics” 
(p. 54), A. Krushinsky and V. Reut, “Robot 
Gaining Strength” (p. 71), V Gerasimov, 
“The Effect of Enterprise” (p. 79), and 
others tell about the creative quest and 
useful innovations of our friends, of how 
they keep abreast of the scientific and tech¬ 
nological revolution and further its pro¬ 
gress. 

Exchange of experience is instrumental in 
tackling one of the urgent problems the 
CMEA countries face in the 1980s, ensuring 
technological and economic invulnerability 
of the socialist community in the face of the 
attempts at blackmail by the US imperial¬ 
ists. The experience of joint work of the 
laying of the Western Siberia-Western Euro¬ 
pe gas pipeline, the Ust-Ilim pulp-and-paper 
works and a number of power stations indi¬ 
cates that this goal can be attained. 

Chapter 11 is devoted to the exchange of 
experience in agriculture. The USSR, the 
book emphasizes, has for many years suc¬ 
cessfully cooperated with other socialist 
countries in developing the agro-industrial 
complex, grain production, animal husband¬ 
ry, production of vegetables, and also in 
electrification and mechanization of agri¬ 
culture and the employment of chemicals. 
The cooperation in this field is both mul¬ 
tilateral and bilateral. The article “Pro¬ 
gramming the Harvest” (p. 191) tells of 
how in Bulgaria, making use of the best 
achievements of the fraternal countries, they 
have grown and introduced in production 
faigh-yieldmg varieties and hybrids of crops 


and high-production breeds of livestock. 

The exchange of progressive methods i 
cropping and livestock production is grow 
ing in scope. Considerable results have bee 
achieved by farmers in the Soviet Union an 
Hungary following the exchange in the m 
dustrial technology of cultivation of con 
and sugar beet. Thus, the Chadyr-Lung dist 
rict farms in Molijavia, having employei 
methods evolved in Hungary, have for 
number of years been getting 6.6-6.7 ton 
of corn per hectare annually at considerabl 
lower production costs. 

Chapter Ill provides information aboui 
the wealth of useful experience the social 
ist countries have accumulated in operating 
the system of consumer goods and food sup 
plies and services for the population. Mud 
of the experience of the GDR, Hungary anc 
Bulgaria is of considerable interest for thi 
Soviet personnel in retail trade and sci 
vices. 

It IS also important that the exchange ol 
experience among the socialist countries ser 
ves, among other things, as a school of po¬ 
litical, internationalist education where mil¬ 
lions of working people come to know each 
other’s concerns. This facilitates more active 
involvement of the masses in the state ad¬ 
ministration, economic management and cul¬ 
tural development, in the advance of so¬ 
cialist democracy. 

Although the book is not intended to pro 
vide a comprehensive elucidation of the 
experience of the socialist community, or 
the explanation of technological subtletic' 
of one production method or another, il 
nevertheless draws a fairly detailed picture 
of what our friends are working Um, how 
they overcome difficulties in their develop¬ 
ment, and what their achievements and ex¬ 
perience are. Collective experience of so¬ 
cialist management helps economize a great 
deal of time and resources spent in each 
country in searching for optimum soluticy* 
of various problems. 

The great advantages of fraternal coope 
ration are manifested in the international 
socialist emulation movement which develo¬ 
ped for the first time to mark the 30th an¬ 
niversary of the Council for Mutual Eco¬ 
nomic Assistance. It has embraced engineer¬ 
ing workers from the USSR, Hungary, Cze¬ 
choslovakia and Romania, chemical and mi¬ 
ne workers from the GDR and Cuba, shi¬ 
pyard workers from Poland and Bulgaria, 
workers in light industries from Mongolia j 
and Vietnam. 






nhe publication of this book is an im- 
ix,%lant endeavour, since it offers not merely 
a story of cooperation of individual enter¬ 
prises, but generalizes experience of the 
fraternal nations building a new society. 




The book sums up the cooperation bom of 
a new form of interstate relations, and po¬ 
ints to the ways of economic development 
which the socialist community countries 
follow. 

F. PETROV 


A Scientific Analysis of US Imperialism's 
Strategy and Tactics 
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;The USA's Present-Day Foreign Policy (in two volumes), Editorial Board;< 
JG. A. Arbatov, V. V. Zhurkin, V. F. Petrovsky, G. A. Trofimenko, Editor-in-J 
I Chief, et al, Moscow, Nauka Publishers, 1984; Vol. 1—464 pp. Vol. 2- 

480 pp. (lin Russian). 


Soviet experts on international affairs are 
comprehensively studying the present-day 
foreign policy of the USA, in the whole 
spectrum of internal and external factors 
influencing its shaping Constant interest in 
this problem Is quite understandable, if only 
by virtue of the important role played in 
the contemporary world bv relations be- 
een the USSR and the USA The analysis 
iof trends in the US government's approach 
the USSR, laying bare the factors in¬ 
fluencing this approach and the possibility 
of its being changed in future, as well as 
studying various views m the USA on Soviet- 
US ties, facilitate the search for ways of 
resolving the main urgent problem of to¬ 
day, that of averting nucleai war and end¬ 
ing the wasteful aims race 
A substantial contribution to the realiza¬ 
tion of these tasks is being made by the 
two-volume work The USA’s Present-Day 
Foreign Policy prepared by a team of aut¬ 
hors from the Institute of the USA and 
Canada, USSR Academy of Sciences. 

The first volume contains an analysis of 
origin and mainsprings of the US fo¬ 
reign policy According to the authors, “the 
US postwar foreign policy, for all its tur¬ 
nabouts and shifts, has a number of featu¬ 
res that make it possible to view it as a 
single entity and rather homogeneous pheno¬ 
menon" (Vol. 1, p. 6) Its characteristic 
features are: a high degree of militarization; 
resorting to secret subversive activities ab¬ 
road; strong influence of “imperiar’, hege- 
monistic Ideology, etc. 

I’ The material contained in the monograph 
Vonvincingly confirms that the policy (both 


internal and external) of the US bourgeois 
state is based on the ambitions of its rul¬ 
ing class Being the largest state of pre¬ 
sent-day capitalism, the USA has been bas¬ 
ing its “national" objectives in the inter¬ 
national arena on the interests of the mono¬ 
polies The US monopoly elite, which re¬ 
presents the ruling social stratum of socie¬ 
ty, IS puisuing a policy of anti-communism 
and anti-Sovietism and of active interferen¬ 
ce in the affairs of other states, which re¬ 
sults in the aggravation of international 
tension 

On top of the class ambitions of the rul¬ 
ing echelon, the authors show the influence 
on the USA’s activities in tlie world arena 
by the principal social groupings together 
with their social strata, parties, trade uni¬ 
ons, lobbies, and mass media 

The monograph also deals exhaustively 
with the essence and thrust of US imperial¬ 
ism’s global strategy, which serves the prin¬ 
cipal and long-term interests of the ruling 
class “arising in connection with its striving 
to attain the position of the ‘world leader’ 
and retain it” (Vol 1, p. 180). As is evi¬ 
denced by the facts, such a course leads to 
a destabilization of the international situa¬ 
tion, the creation of new grave difficulties 
for the cause of peace and detente in Euro¬ 
pe, the aggravation of the situation in 
other regions of the world and, in the final 
count, the growing danger of nuclear war. 

On the other hand, however, the collapse 
of the US aggression in Indochina had,a 
sobering influence upon the architects of 
Washington’s global strategy The mono¬ 
graph notes that the USA’s readiness in the 





first half of the 1970$ to accept detente was 
for the American side an attempt by the 
ruling class to adapt itself to the new al¬ 
ignment of forces in the world, to the 
decreased global possibilities of the USA. 

The second volume reviews the various 
instruments used by the United States in 
conducting its foreign policy and considers 
m detail the regional aspects of US dip¬ 
lomacy. 

The key role in implementing US imperial¬ 
ism’s foreign policy is assigned to military 
force. Of great interest is the exposition of 
the components of the US military might and 
the analysis of the conceptual directives 
connected with its utilization. 

Despite the intensive buildup of the USA’s 
military potential and the current US Ad¬ 
ministration’s banking on military force, 
Washington is failing to attain supremacy 
in the world arena. The failure of the US 
ruling circles’ attempts to gain military su¬ 
periority over the Soviet Union, Washing¬ 
ton’s failures in the Middle East and Centr¬ 
al America—all these and other factors are 
forcing the US ruling elite to seek more 
actively, along with military might, ways of 
attaining its goals in the international 
arena 

The authors of the book under review 
pay a considerable attention to the exposure 
of the “imperial” function of using in US 
foreign policy of economic, scientific, techno¬ 
logical, diplomatic, ideological and socio-poli¬ 
tical means of expansion. “Up to now," says 
the monograph, “the United States has been 
somehow managing to manoeuvre success¬ 
fully, retaining the possibility to foist on the 
states in the capitalist sphere of the world 
economy the main directions of their scien¬ 
tific, technological and, consequently, econo¬ 
mic development... But counteraction to 
this diktat is on the rise” (VoL 2, p. 70). 

The authors produce ample evidence in 
support of the point that the regional politi¬ 
cal programmes are now largely subordina¬ 
ted to global objectives among which prio¬ 
rity is being given to the struggle against 
the Soviet Union and the other socialist sta¬ 
tes, against the liberation and revolution¬ 


ary movements. To corroborate this concli, 
Sion, the authors analyze in detail the USA^) 
policy with regard to both all main regions 
in the world and a number of countries. 

One chapter in the second volume is de 
voted to US policy towards the Soviet 
Union. At the present juncture, the USA’s 
line is of a patently anti-Soviet nature. The 
USA uses every pretext, every interna 
tional political projilem to try to damage 
the USSR and its allies, to invalidate eve¬ 
rything positive gained in detente. 

All the sections of the two-volume bo 
are imbued with the idea that today’s Ub 
foreign policy runs counter to the mam 
trends in world development and is direc¬ 
ted against objective international process. 
Adherence to such a course is the root cause 
of the problems and difficulties which face 
US imperialism in the world arena. 

What with the present correlation of 
forces between socialism and capitalism, the 
role of the USA in the system of interna 
tional relations wiH depend on to what ex¬ 
tent it will be able to adapt itself to a 
changing world and to find its place in it, 
without running the risk of destroying eit¬ 
her itself or the international community 
as a whoie. Academician G. A. Arbatov writes;4 
“Over the forty years considered in the] 
book, the United States of America has be¬ 
en seeking to block the channels of social 
progress and has suffered a fiasco. In a 
more complicated world of the future, the 
US foreign policy ought to heed historical 
laws, for opposing the dominant historical 
trends results in isolation and decline” 
(Vol. 1, p. 16). 

An analysis of the foreign strategy and 
tactics of US imperialism makes it possi¬ 
ble to see what countermeasures are effec¬ 
tive against this aggressive policy. The two- 
volume book sheds light on the true causes 
of the aggravation of the international si¬ 
tuation and the arms race, as well as thg 
hegemonistic ambitions of the ruling cla^ 
in the USA. 

G. VORONTSOV, 
D. Sc. (Hist.) 
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[a Doctrine of Torpedoing International Security 


>N. N. Novoselova, Af fhe Service of Antidefeirte The Doctrine of "Matlonall 
>Security" In the Foreign Policy of the USA In the 1970s-1980s, Moscow, I 
Mezhdunarodnyie Oinosheniya Publishers, 1984, 148 pp. (in Russian). 


The doctrine of “national security” is a 
^indainental US foreign policy postulate, 
kr decades, it has been assigned an im- 
■^ortant role in the ideological substantiation 
and propaganda camouflage of the class es¬ 
sence of the US foreign policy pursued in 
the interests of the big monopoly bour¬ 
geoisie 

The author of the book under review em¬ 
phasizes that the imperialist essence of the 
•national security" doctrine has always been 
immutable. At the same time, it has, under 
the influence of the shifts in the correla¬ 
tion of class forces in the world and in the 
situation in the US, undergone changes. That 
rs why in its being interpreted by different 
groupings at different moments there have 
appeared significant and even conflicting 

jffatures—as to the scope, nature, ways and 
onditions of the use of military force, as 
well as the correlation between military and 
lion-military factors of force m the imple¬ 
mentation of the doctrine. 

An important feature in the realization 
by the US ruling circles of the “national 
.security” doctrine lies in the fact that by 
way of using its defensive phraseology, they 
are striving to conceal plans for US mili¬ 
tary expansion and for escalating the arms 
race that poses the real and most serious 
threat to peace and international security 
and to the security of the USA itself. 

The author has treated the doctrine of 
“national security” comprehensively, which 
lias made it possible to ascertain many im- 
ffrtant regularities governing the develop- 
fient of US foreign policy as a whole. The 
book studies such issues as the origins and 
class contents of the "national security” doc¬ 
trine, its foreign policy priorities, the means 
of attaining the declared goals, and the 
influence of the main trends in socio-politi¬ 
cal development on the shaping of US fo¬ 
reign policy. 

Stressing in this connection the multiple 
purpose of the doctrine, the author points 
kout; “The deterioration of the socio-economic, 
ynoral and political poshion of the United 
States has engendered the ruling circles’ 


striving to use this doctrine as a kind of 
"compensation mechanism” in combatting the 
discontent of American society stemming 
from the current difficulties” (p. 52). 

At the same time, ultra-reactionary group¬ 
ings in the USA are displaying a characte¬ 
ristic unwillingness to realize that the ad¬ 
ditional intensive channelling of resources 
into military production which is taking 
place in the course of the implementation 
of this aggressive line is fraught with new 
disproportions and asymmetries in the US 
economy, and with aggravating the socio¬ 
economic problems, narrows the ruling cir¬ 
cles’ freedom of action, thereby exacerbat¬ 
ing social discontent in the country. 

Analyzing the US foreign policy course 
in general, the author gives priority to its 
policy towards the USSR. She shows that 
conducting the policy of “national security” 
m the latter half of the 1970s the US 
ideologists and politicians were intent on 
downgrading relations with the USSR in 
an arbitrary fashion. Stressing the ’’need¬ 
lessness” of detente and having adopted the 
notorious policy of “defending human ri¬ 
ghts”, they were in vain trying to dictate 
to the Soviet Union a line of conduct in 
the international arena and even in its do¬ 
mestic affairs. At the same time, they were 
giving priority to the idea of consolidating 
“tripartite cooperation” (the USA, Western 
Europe and Japan)—also on the basis of 
anti-Sovietism and with the preservation of 
US hegemony. 

However, that system of priorities was 
untenable from beginning to end, which re¬ 
vealed itself in the zigzag and inherently 
contradictory foreign course of the Carter 
Administration. Even less realistic in this 
respect is the system of foreign policy 
priorities maintained by the current Admini¬ 
stration, which has made extreme anti-So¬ 
vietism the main feature of its policies, ab¬ 
solutized military confrontation with the 
USSR and turned the ideological struggle 
into “psychological warfare”. 

The book also spotlights the role of the 
“national security" doctrine in the USA’s 




relations with Western Europe and Japan, 
as well as in its policy vis-i-vis the deve¬ 
loping countries. Noteworthy in the latter 
case is the critical analysis of the tenet 
about the USA’s “vital interests’’, which is 
most actively used by the USA to justify 
the new round in the deployment of US 
bases all over the world, to bring up to 
full strength the interventionist Rapid Dep¬ 
loyment Force, and to held provocative 
manoeuvres and direct military operations 
against the developing countries. 

In analyzing the means of achieving the 
goals of the USA’s “national security” doc¬ 
trine, the author considers the economic, 
scientific and technological “leverage”, ideo¬ 
logical and propaganda measures and mili¬ 
tary means used by the USA to pursue a 
policy of global pressure And here it be¬ 
comes evident that under the present-day 
conditions, in the arsenal of US foreign 


policy military means,] directly or indirectly/ 
occupy the leading place ' 

This line is extremely dangerous for all 
the peoples and pointless and helpless, since 
the USSR with its tremendous scientific, 
technological and economic might will ne 
ver let the aggressive forces of the USA 
upset the existing world military-strategic 
equilibrium or win any tangible military 
political advantage,,to say nothing of supe 
riority. 

This book, which combines a class-based 
analysis of US strategy with an exposiH 
of the aggressive essence and political un- 
tenability of *he “national security" doct 
rine, will undoubtedly be of interest to re 
aders interested in current international 
affairs. 

A. KOKOSHIN, 
D. Sc. (Hist.) 


The Most Acute Global Problem 


Topical Problems of International Security and Disarmament, Forwarded and 1 
Edited by V. S. Shaposhnikov, Moscow, Progress Publishers, 1984, 504 pp. I 

(in Russian). ! 


"The first half of the 1980s is going down 
in history as a rather dangerous period in 
international arena.” This alarming warning 
begins an analysis of the present-day stage 
in international relations by the authors of 
the collection under review, sponsored by 
two Soviet public organizations (the Scienti¬ 
fic Council for the Study of Peace and 
Disarmament Problems and the Soviet Peace 
Fund). 

The book consists of four sections, each 
•f which contains articles by prominent So¬ 
viet experts on international affairs. A dis¬ 
tinguishing feature of the study is its com¬ 
prehensive nature, which makes it possible 
to consider the questions of security and 
disarmament as the most acute global pro¬ 
blem facing at present the whole of huma¬ 
nity. The aggravation of this problem in 
recent years has been worsening the inter¬ 
national climate in general and has been 
negatively influencing the political situa¬ 
tions within various countries, plaguing their 
economies and lowering the living standards 
of millions of people. 


However, the current crisis state of in 
ternational relations, as correctly noted by 
the authors, is no natural disaster. At the 
bedrock of it lies the purposeful policy by 
the most reactionary, aggressive circles ol 
world imperialism—embodied, first and fo¬ 
remost, in the foreign policy the tin 
rent US Administration. The Washington 
leaders have openly proclaimed their goal- 
to upset the present military-strategic equili¬ 
brium between the two social systems, to 
tip the world correlation of forces in the| 
favour, and to regain dominance for 
USA in the world arena. 

The authors remind the reader that just 
over a decade ago, in June 1973, having 
affixed their signatures to the Soviet-US 
Agreement on the Prevention of Nuclear 
War, the US leaders, together with the So¬ 
viet leadership, declared that an “objective 
of their policies is to remove the danger of 
nuclear war and of the use of nuclear wea¬ 
pons”. The current US Administration is in-^ 
validating this solemn ohligation by belli/ 
cose doctrines of preparing total and 



t|d” nuclear wars, by "strategic directives” 
tlraing nuclear war into a means of settl¬ 
ing international conflicts and disputes, by 
multibillion dollar programmes for escalat¬ 
ing the arms race, and especially the nuc¬ 
lear arms raca 

However, the policy of the US leadership 
cannot change the realities of the nuclear 
age, cannot upset the established world cor¬ 
relations of forces, weaken the determina- 
1 of the peoples to preserve and conso¬ 
lidate peace and achieve general and com¬ 
pete disarmament For strategic parity was 
no way an American gift to the Soviet 
Union that could be taken away by the 
LISA at will. Its appearance by the early 
1970s represented a historic gain of the 
Soviet people. Under the present correla¬ 
tion of forces, attempts by the USA to up¬ 
set parity and achieve superiority are doo¬ 
med to failure. 

At the same time, the danger for the cause 
of peace that is stemming from the adven- 
luristic line of the USA, is quite real. 
‘Washington’s present strategic line,” em¬ 
phasize the authors, "has been leading to tlie 
global scale of military-political confronta¬ 
tion” (p 33). The USA’s actions are torpedo- 
iing international detente, aggravating rela- 
j (ions between East and West, blocking and 
'torpedoing negotiations on limiting the arms 
race, and are provoking regional conflicts 

In the modern world, the threat stemm¬ 
ing from the forces of militarism and ag¬ 
ression is truly of a global character. This 
is increasingly opposed by the peoples, by 
representatives of various political and pub¬ 
lic circles widely differing in their ideologi¬ 
cal and world-outlook stances 

The book under review demonstrates that 
lens of millions of people are getting invol¬ 
ved, in various forms and degrees, in the 
anti-war movements in the developed capi¬ 
talist countries. The movement’s unity is 
growing stronger. New organizations are 
^springing up that are embarking on an ac¬ 
tive struggle for peace. There are emerging 
various forms of coordinating the activities 
of these organizations both at national and 
international levels. In recent years, a no¬ 
ticeable place in the antiwar struggle has 
been occupied by professional organizations. 


Scientists, physicians, military men, by vir¬ 
tue of their professional knowledge, are 
more fully aware than others of the possi¬ 
ble dimensions and consequences of a nuc¬ 
lear catastrophe The results of their Investi¬ 
gations, and their arguments, are giving 
a fresh impetus to antiwar actions by mil¬ 
lions of people 

No wonder that in most of the proposals 
and demands advanced the positions of 
broad sections of the antiwar forces in the 
West are close to or coincide with those of 
the Soviet Union and the other socialist 
countries—the most resolute and active 
forces coming out in defence of peace. The 
struggle against the danger of nuclear war 
and for putting an end to the arms race, 
above all to the nuclear arms race, is the 
guideline for Soviet foreign policy. 

The collection also analyzes the socio¬ 
economic consequences of the arms race. 
The authors convincingly show that the so¬ 
lution of many important problems of today 
depends to a considerable extent on success 
ill the sphere of disarmament The book 
emphasizes “Against the background of 
economic recession in many countries and 
the exacerbation of the global problems of 
today (food, raw material, and ecological), 
whose solution demands huge outlays, the 
world public at large is becoming increa¬ 
singly aware of the fact that even in the 
absence of direct military conflict, the arms 
race, consuming as it does such colossal 
resources, is becoming one of (he principle 
obstacles to socio-economic progress. It is 
becoming ever more evident that the arms 
race is not just dangerous political insanity 
but the threat of economic collapse.” (p. 422). 

By and large the collection is worthy of 
a positive assessment Perhaps, not ail the 
problems covered by it are studied deeply 
enough. But this is understandable, for 
each of them may serve as a topic to be 
dealt with in a separate monograph. The 
merit of the book under review is that 
it attempts to explain scientifically the who¬ 
le spectrum of the most complicated global 
problems of today, that it has revealed their 
close interconnection. We believe that the 
collection will be of keen interest to all. 

A. GRACHYOV 



The Vienna Talks: Deadlocked by NATO 


< Relnhard Midx |Hrsg|, Die Wiener Verhiendlungen Ober Truppenreduzie* > 
|rungen In Mitteleuropa {MBFR) Chronik, Glosser, Dokiifflentatien. Blblio-> 
<graphie. 1973-1982, Baden-Baden. Nomos Verlagsgesellschaft. 1983, 444 pp. | 
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The negotiations on the Mutual Reduc¬ 
tion of Armed Forces and Armaments in 
Central Europe began in Vienna in 1973. 
Thirty-four rounds, about 400 plenums 
and hundreds of unofficial meetings have 
been held since then, but, because of the 
position taken by the West, the talks today 
are still far from completion. It should be 
noted in 4his connection that over the pe¬ 
riod of the talks the socialist countries have 
come up with a total of over 20 major pro¬ 
posals and initiatives. 

Published in the FRG, the book under re¬ 
view sheds some light on the concrete cau¬ 
ses of their prolonged stagnation. The book 
includes a chronicle of events connected with 
tbe talks up to 1982 inclusive, and a glos¬ 
sary of terminology, documents and biblio¬ 
graphy. 

In tracing the background and progress 
of the Vienna talks, the authors recognize 
the importance of the Declaration adopted 
OH July 5, 1966, by the Warsaw Treaty 
member states on the strengthening of pea¬ 
ce and security in Europe, of subsequent ac¬ 
tions by the USSR and other socialist sta¬ 
tes and their proposals aimed at ensuring 
European security, the preparation and hold¬ 
ing of the Conference on Security and Co¬ 
operation in Europe, and at reducing the 
level of military confrontation in that part 
of the world. Despite the admission of the¬ 
se facts and the surface objectivity, the work 
of the West German authors, nevertheless, 
has a tendentious character. It presents in 
a distorted light the position of the social¬ 
ist states, and glosses over the destructive 
approach of the NATO countries. 

In 1983 the Warsaw Treaty countries ad¬ 
vanced a set of new proposals to overcome 
the deadlock at the talks caused by the 
West. Stating in the Prague Political Dec¬ 
laration that they "deem it especially neces¬ 
sary to achieve headway at the Vienna ne¬ 
gotiations”, the socialist countries formula¬ 
ted initiatives of principled importance. On 
February 17 of the same year the socialist 
countries submitted the proposals in an ex¬ 
panded form at the Vienna talks and la¬ 


ter, on June 23, 1983, presented a draft Ag¬ 
reement on the MiUual Reduction of Ar¬ 
med Forces and Armaments and Related 
Measures in Central Europe. 

All these initiatives open a concrete and' 
the most feasible way to an agreed objec¬ 
tive—that of setting equal collective ceilings 
for the numerical strength of the armed for¬ 
ces of NATO and the Warsaw Treaty Orga¬ 
nization in Central Europe at a lower le¬ 
vel, regardless of any present disputes or 
differences in the evaluations of that nume¬ 
rical strength. In addition, a clear-cut sche¬ 
me was proposed for practical steps to get 
the talks moving. On April 19, 1984, after 
prolonged procrastination, the Western po¬ 
wers tabled their proposals which in no way 
modified the nag'stf^'substance of the 

West’s position. W 

Also noteworthy is the fact that the aut¬ 
hors and compilers of the West German 
publication which also mentions the events 
of early 1983 (p. 60) chose to omit men¬ 
tioning the Prague Political Declaration. 

Manifesting from the very outset no ge¬ 
nuine interest in troops and armaments re¬ 
ductions in Central Europe on the basis of 
reciprocity, the Western participants put 
forward the concept of a “disproportion” 
designed to justify their claim to asymmet¬ 
rical cuts and eventually to assure^^unllater- 
al military advantages to the NATO bloc. 
With this aim in mind, the Western partici¬ 
pants engaged in the notorious “data dispu¬ 
te”. This concept ignores facts which testify 
to a rough parity in the numerical strengtb,^i 
of the armed forces of the Warsaw Treaty v 
and NATO in the area of reductioa 

The West's unilateral exclusion of the 
question of armaments reduction and plac¬ 
ing an exaggerated emphasis on verification 
measures constitutes a gross violation of the 
mandate of the talks. This sort of arbitrary 
treatment of mandate is so evident 

that the book’s authors feel forced, for 
instance, to admit that the West's draft 
treaty of 1982 has no provision for arma¬ 
ments reductions (p. 69). 





' Documents make up almost half the book. 
These include in the first place the material 
of the preliminary consultations, including 
the mandate for the talks (pp. 86-97), and 
statements made by Warsaw Treaty and 
NATO representatives at press conferences 
and briefings. While giving the authors 
their due for having collected in bookform 
for the first time the documents mentioned 
(in German translation), two-tliirds of which 
according to the authors had never been 
published or published partially previously 
one ought at the same time to draw the 
reader’s attention to the approach adopted m 
the selection of material. 

Firstly, the authors, as a rule, present 
material of press conferences and briefings 
held upon completion of a fresh round, 
which, naturally, leaves out the material of 
briefings held following each plenary meet¬ 
ing. In the process, the compilers attempt, 
albeit rather unconvincingly, to expalin their 
failure to include many documents of the 
socialist countries in the publication (p. 11). 
•Secondly, the sides’ proposals cited in abrid¬ 
ged form cannot be recognized as docu¬ 
ments, compiled, as they are, on the basis 
of far from complete^ata obtained during 
press conferences. Moreover, they tend to 


create a distorted impression of the actual 
contents and thrust of particular proposals. 
Thirdly, the compilers often resort to what 
they themselves describe as “second-hand" 
information (p. 8), i. e., statements by for¬ 
mer Western participants in the talks, jour¬ 
nalists, scientists. "Information" of this kind 
clearly dominates over statements of the 
official representatives of the socialist coun¬ 
tries. 

It is justly pointed out in the foreword 
that the Vienna talks are the most protrac¬ 
ted of all the postwar talks devoted to di¬ 
sarmament (p. 7). This is in fact so. The 
reasons for the protracted stagnation of the 
Vienna talks are to be sought in the un¬ 
realistic and obstructionist position of the 
USA and its ailies which are out to gain 
military superiority over the Soviet Union 
and the Warsaw Treaty Organization. And 
no amount of “documentary” publications 
can help gloss over the dangerous militar¬ 
ist course of the USA and its NATO al¬ 
lies which continue to block any way out 
of the artificial deadlock they engineered at 
the Vienna forum. 

A. STEPANOV, 
D. Sc. (Hist.) 


Espionage Aggression Against Mexico 


!M. Buendia, La CIA en Mexico, Mexico, Ediciones Oedano, 1983, 226 pp.‘ 
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For a number of years, the major Mexi¬ 
can newspapers El Dia, El Sol de Mexico, 
El Nacional, and more recently Excelsior, 
carried articles by the prominent Mexican 
•journalist Manuel Buendia who exposed 
'schemes and subversive activities carried out 
by the CIA, the espionage department of 
the USA, on the Latin American continent. 
The book under review, a document throw¬ 
ing light on CIA operations in Mexico, con¬ 
tains many articles published in the 1973- 
1983 period. And the author continued com¬ 
ing out with new exposures that were hal¬ 
ted only by his assassinatioa 
Manuel Buendia was cut down with se¬ 
veral shots in the back In downtown Mexi¬ 
co City in 1984. The mess media of Mexico 


have suggested that the crime was staged 
by the CIA, whose conduct is becoming ever 
more impudent in that country which is, 
because of its location along the US so¬ 
uthern border, of strategic value to US im¬ 
perialism. 

“I beiieve,” wrote Buendia, "that one of 
the paramount journalistic tasks is to ex¬ 
pose the agents and activities of the CIA 
in Mexico” (p. 19). “The US spies are ene¬ 
mies of our country... They are constantly 
threatening Mexico’s internal security, the 
cause of peace, international relations and 
our independence in all its manifestations” 
(p. 23). 

The book contains a great deal of .data 
en CIA clandestine actions against Mexico, 



Cuba and the national liberation forces of 
the Latin American continent and materials 
on intelligence operations, political provo¬ 
cations and psychological subversion aimed 
at discrediting the progressive forces both 
in Mexico and elsewhere 

According to the author, the CIA, having 
begun operating in Mexico since 1948 
(p. 24), at present has one of its biggest 
networks there. In early 1983, Mexico ac¬ 
counted for 26 of the 234 CIA agents mas¬ 
queraded as diplomates and businessmen in 
23 Latin American countiies (p. 224). 

The CIA paid close attention to a pro¬ 
gramme of conducting public opinion polls, 
along the lines of the infamous Camelot 
plan exposed in thq 1960s in a number of 
South American countries. The object of the 
Mexican Camelot was to investigate the 
causes of social tension in the country with 
a view to heightening it for the USA’s 
advantage (p 64), as well as to pinpoint 
tlie most vulnerable spots of the govern¬ 
ment (p. 83). 

By using data of this kind, the CIA is 
exerting pressure on Mexican public opinion 
with regard to paramount questions of na¬ 
tional life, including the presidential electi¬ 
ons The author analyzes in detail the 1976 
CIA campaign aimed at creating an "ima¬ 
ge" of the future Mexican President Jose 
Lopez Portillo to Washington’s liking Parti¬ 
cularly, Daniel James, a CIA agent, was co¬ 
vering the election campaign as one of the 
correspondents who enjoyed the government 
candidate’s confidence “When infiltrating its 
agents into the entourage of a candidate,” 
notes Buendia, "the CIA pursues two obj¬ 
ectives the first one is espionage, the se¬ 
cond one is more complex that of manipula¬ 
ting public opinion” (p 72). 

The USA began showing even greater in¬ 
terest in Mexico in the mid-1970s, when it 
become an oil-producing country. The CIA 
was seeking to obtain confidential data on 
its reserves and other information allowing 
"US analysts to know beforehand the plans 
of the Mexican oil industry", which would 
enable Washington to “impinge upon Mexi¬ 
co’s positions at negotiations with the Uni¬ 
ted States on obtaining international cre¬ 
dits, as well as on political and diplomatic 
questions” (p 100). 

The same objective is pursued by the "stu¬ 
dy" of Mexico’s oil reserves made by the 
Rand Corporation at the CIA’s instruction. 
Sarcastically characterizing such “scientific” 
information, the author wrote: "Determining 


the availability, location, quantity and pro¬ 
duction schedule and a detailed description 
of the oil reserves of a particular country, 
are nowadays tantamount to a professional 
cardsharper’s taking a peek at the cards of 
his opponents while playing poker" (p. 126). 
Such “studies" are additional proof of the 
close connections of US intelligence with 
major monopolies. 

But the CIA’s activities in Mexico were 
not confined to politicSl and economic espio¬ 
nage Buendia has cited convincing evidence 
of the steps to destabilize the Mexican go¬ 
vernment, testifying that in order to achieve 
its ends Washington did not exclude the 
possibility of a rightist coup in the country. 
In the early 1970s, the CIA made plans for 
overthrowing the Mexican government It 
was not by chance that in 1977 the US Am¬ 
bassador to Mexico urged local industrialists 
who were closely linked with US capital to 
"rise against nationalism, which was a thre¬ 
at to free eirterprising" (p. 80). 

Yet another threat , of a coup arose in 
1978 and was connected with the arrival in 
the country of CIA agent Raul Garibay, one 
of the "best" specialists in "clandestine” 
actions (p. 107) with experience in subver¬ 
sive activities in Uruguay, Peru and Chile 

In 1981 the CIA worked out "measures” 
to discredit a number of members of the 
Mexican government, having accused them 
of “pro-communist sentiments" (p. 150). 

Manuel Buendia has shown some inconspi- 
cous elements of the web in which the terro¬ 
rist service of the CIA would like to entan¬ 
gle Mexico. These include both the terrorist 
group Alpha-66 consisting of Cuban counter¬ 
revolutionaries who have worked more than 
20 years for US intelligence and tijie above- 
mentioned Garibay who was especially inte¬ 
rested in the possibility of uniting the ter¬ 
rorist elements within the country into new 
parties, organizations and the like 

Washington was continually annoyed with 
the successful development of Mexican-Cu- 
ban relations. Mexico was the only Latin 
American country that did not sever diplo¬ 
matic relations with revolutionary Cuba un¬ 
der US pressure in the 1960s. As the book 
says, the CIA kept trying to provoke their 
severance or at least worsening. Some pro¬ 
vocations aimed at eroding diplomatic rela¬ 
tions became kifcwn years later. One of the¬ 
se has been related by Manuel Buendia. 

In September 1969, the Cuban government 
informed the Mexican Foreign Ministry that 
a staffer of the Mexican Embassy in Cuba» 



Humberto Carrillo Colon, was a CIA agent 
Incontrovertible evidence of the spying by 
the “diplomat” for US intelligence was pro¬ 
duced. Because of the ticklishness of the 
moment and the campaign in the bourgeois 
press, the Cuban Communists’ newspaper 
Granma published the materials concerning 
the affair. The materials were couched so as 
not to impinge upon Mexicans’ national fee¬ 
lings or to lead to a worsening of relations 
between the two countries. Buendia’s investi¬ 
gation showed that the matter boiled down 
to an intricately-planned CIA provocation 
designed for a swift unmasking of an agent, 
corresponding demarches by the Cuban side 
and, possibly, for a provoked severance of 
diplomatic relations. 

Further evidence of the dirty methods of 
the CIA’s activities in Mexico are numerous 
cases of wire tapping. What surprising here 
IS not so much this fact, which has become 
everyday practice for US intelligence, as the 
status of those being tapped, members of 
government and Congress, leaders of major 


political parties, and'stuifers of foreign em¬ 
bassies. There are facts to the effect that 
even the Mexican President’s phone was 
tapped. 

The book contains a long list of US 
agents wlio were or are in Mexico under the 
guise of diplomats, journalists, and busines¬ 
smen. Many of them have a good deal of 
“experience" in operating in Guatemala and 
Brazil, in the Dominican Republic and Ei 
Salvador, in Uruguay and Chile. 

The publishing of La CIA en Mexico was 
a noticeable event in llie life of the Mexican 
public. The articles, publications, the book 
and, we can now say, the life of Manuel 
Buendia have demonstrated that he managed 
convincingly to expose the essence of the 
CIA’s subversive activities. The creative le¬ 
gacy from the gifted and courageous Mexi¬ 
can journalist is an appeal for a tireless 
struggle against .schemes by US imperialisia 
and in defence of national interests. 

A. VALOV 
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LAOS REPUBLIC'S PEACEFUL DAYS ★ UNEMPLOYMENT EPIDEMIC ★ THE 
WHITE HOUSE VS LABOUR UNIONS ★ IMPERIALISM'S "FIRE BRIGA¬ 
DES" it STRANGERS ON THEIR OWN LAND 


Laos: Republic's Peaceful Days 


The Ldo people and its friends are celeb 
rating the ninth anniversary of the procla 
mation of the Lao Peoples Danocrdtie Re 
public (I PDR) The countiy is successfully 
completing the fourth year of its five year 
plan, tlie first in its history Plan implemen 
tation is being summed up respective ad 
justments are being introduced in the deve 
lopmtnt of all the economic branches and 
additional reserves are being sought to speed 
up the making of the national e*conomy 
Laos has to solve its stale building piob 
lems with due account of the fact that the 
country is taking the socialist development 
course directly from the times of sc mi feudal 
and colonial sliuctures Lenin s thought 
about the impossibility of a victorious revo 
lution in an agrarian country without the 
radical solution of the peasant question, is 
well known in Laos Agrarian problems have 
been specially emphasized in the documents 
of the Lao Peoples Revolutionary Party and 
in the directives for the countiys economic 
and social development in the 1981 1985 pe 
nod Resolutions of the 3rd Congress of the 
Party state that agriculture and forestry 
should be considered as the basis for in 
dustnal development, transformation of the 
subsistance economy and a phased transition 
from the small scale production to the large 
scale production under socialism 
The country’s successes, that have been 
achieved since the December revolution, are 
self evident Over the past four years Laos' 
annual rice yield has been topping a million 
tons, and that is not the limit as hundreds 
of hectares of Lao virgin lands are yet to 
be developed This year the task of the agri¬ 
cultural workers is to attain the rice yield 
level of 1 3 million tons and to raise the bu¬ 
ffalo and bull population to 1 45 million, 
pigs—to 1 35 million More vegetables, fruits 
and other produce are to be stored up. In 
general, by the end of the five-year period it 


has been planned to increase the volume of 
the Republic s agricultural output by 23 or 
24 pel cent 

The sweeping changes in Laos’ agriculture 
have been achieved largely as a result of the 
wide spread in Lao villages of cooperative 
and socialist forms of labour 

There are in the country several types of 
cooperation depending on specific leatiius of 
different areas But the law of piinciple for 
all such types of collective work is that 
cooperative societies should be established 
on a strictly voluntary basis Therefore, to 
day the emphasis is made on convincing 
people explaining to them the essence of the 
cooperative movement and its vital inipor 
tance for the Republic 

Ihe Party and the slate are constantly 
paying attention to cooperative societies, to 
their growth and strengthening They pay 
lower taxes and enjoy other fiscal benefits 
Consumer cooperation and state owned store 
networks are developing, procurement prices 
are being perfected There are now in the 
Republic over 2,000 various cooperative so 
cieties covering nearly 20 per cent of peasant 
farms Every year and month their number 
IS growing 

Apart from cooperative farms, state farms 
are also established and developed in Lao 
villages There exist already in the Republic 
scores of various state farms, seed growing 
and selection stations Technical crops, not 
formerly cultivated, are now grown There 
are a mixed fodder plant, a vaccine produc¬ 
ing factory, farm machine and tractor ser¬ 
vice stations, agricultural machinery repair 
shops, agricultural schools and professional 
improvement courses. Irrigation structures of 
local and national scale are being widely 
constructed This has made it possible in 
some provinces to harvest nee twice during 
the dry season. 

Still, the future of the country will be 



^shaped not by the agrarian sector, but by 
industry, which was simply non-existent be- 
I fore the revolution. The country possesses 
every capability required for this purpose, 
such as impressive mineral deposits and also 
virtually inexhaustible hydroelectric power 
resources, as well as its industrious people. 

One of the Republic’s priorities is to com¬ 
mission, as soon as possible, industrial and 
transport projects, intended to radically con¬ 
solidate its industrial capabilities. The Soviet 
Union, other fraternal socialist countries are 
^largely assisting Laos in this important field 
and in training specialists. 

Among the Soviet-Lao friendship projects 
under construction one can cite, for example, 
a modern polytechnic school, a hospital and 
a radio station. This year traffic started 
across river Ngum along Laos’ largest au¬ 
tomobile bridge, which had been constructed 
with the assistance of the Soviet Union. 
Work is underway on the construction of an 
even larger bridge across river Kading The 
Soviet Union is assisting Laos in the provi¬ 
sion of the geological service and the estab¬ 
lishment of the wood-processing industry 
Bilateral trade is expanding. Thus, under 
the 1984 trade and payments protocol, the 
JSSR is to deliver to the LPDR road-build- 
, hoist and transport machinery, lorries, 

' .special-purpose automobiles and cars, oil 
products, ferrous metal rolled products and 
consumer goods. The Soviet Union is getting 
from Laos forest and wood-working industry 
articles, minerals, coITee and some other tra¬ 
ditional Lao export items. 

The making of Laos’ modern national eco¬ 
nomy is considerably assisted by other so¬ 
cialist countries. Thus, Czech and Hunga¬ 
rian specialists are constructing bridges, 
Mongolian ones are building cattle farms. 
Bulgaria is helping Laos in the development 
of horticulture, the GDR—in expanding the 
coffee plantations. Vietnam is also rendering 
pticeablc aid to Laos. 



The Lao People’s Democratic Republic’s 
successes and its peaceful foreign policy 
efforts have won the country high prestige 
in the international arena. Together with Its 
close neighbours—Vietnam and Kampuchea— 
Laos has been consistently advancing mea¬ 
ningful proposals aimed at seeking a heal¬ 
thier climate in South-East Asia and turn¬ 
ing the region into a zone of peace and sta¬ 
bility. Persistenty following its unchanged 
line of maintaining friendly relations with 
all its neighbours, the LPDR government has 
repeatedly suggested to Thailand that the 
existing border controversies be settled at 
the negotiating table. 

The Lao side did not renounce this atti¬ 
tude even after the June 6 invasion by Thai 
troops of the Lao territory in the Sayaboiiry 
province. However, the Lao-Thai talks, which 
started in Bangkok, gave no meaningful re¬ 
sults and were interrupted because of the 
irreconcilable altitude of the Thai military, 
prompted from the outside. The Lao govern¬ 
ment sent to the UN Secretary-General a 
memorandum and a declaration on the con¬ 
tinued illegal occupation of the Lao territory 
by Thai troops. The Laos' demand, that 
Thai troops be immediately withdrawn from 
the Lao territory and peace talks be resumed, 
has been unanimously supported by all those 
truly interested in peace and stability in 
this uneasy region of South-East Asia. 

The Lao People’s Democratic Republic is 
firmly taking the path toward the socialist 
transformation of its society. Its palpable 
progress in the peaceful construction, its high 
international prestige and a growing friend¬ 
ship with the fraternal socialist countries are 
a safeguard that no intrigues by foreign and 
internal enemies will prevent the Lao people 
from successfully carrying out its goals 
proclaimed ten years ago by the December 
revolution. 

A. SILANIN 


Unemployment Epidemic 


The reserve army of hired labour has not 
diminished despite the fact that the capitalist 
economic disorders, caused by the deep and 
protracted crisis of the early 1980s, has be¬ 
come somewhat less acute. On the contrary, 
1983 alone the total number of “redun- 
ant people" in the industrialized countries 


increased by two million. In general, accord¬ 
ing to largely understated official data pro¬ 
vided by bourgeous statistics, in the beginn¬ 
ing of this year about 30 millicm people in 
that part of the capitalist world were dep¬ 
rived of their right to work. And taking into 
account those forced by their employers to 



work a short week, those temporarily dis¬ 
missed, and those who stopped their fruitless 
search for a job and therefore are not re¬ 
gistered at the labour exchange, as well as 
young people looking for their first job. the 
actual number of people, excluded from 
active labour and thereby doomed to poverty 
and hunger, is no less than 40 to 45 million. 

These figures are yet another capitalist 
"record”, evidencing the rapacious waste of 
labour resources, which has reached an un¬ 
precedented level over the past 50 years or 
so. However, even these figures are no limit. 
The mounting arms race wave, uncontrolled 
introduction by monopolies of new labour- 
saving technologies, massive transfer by the 
TNCs of their enterprises to cheaper-labour 
countries, and some other long-term factors 
have not noticeably lessened the unemploy¬ 
ment burden. As bourgeois experts themsel¬ 
ves have acknowledged, in the near future 
these factors will result in a further deepen¬ 
ing of that national tragedy for most capi¬ 
talist countries. 

Today, the unemployment problem has 
acquired a number of previously unknown 
aspects. Firstly, short periods of economic 
revival are no longer accompanied by cyclic 
labour demand. This is largely due to the 
fact that people of outdated trades and 
skills arc simply not in a position to apply 
for the few new jobs created today primarily 
in the technologically advanced industries. 
Moreover, employment has been palpably 
affected by automation with its innovations, 
such as robots, microprocessors and mini¬ 
computers, which promise the coming of an 
era of “people-free plants". Secondly, capi¬ 
talism, with its lower economic development 
rate, has not been capable of absorbing the 
great number of new workers, l e. people 
belonging to the second wave of the post¬ 
war “baby boom” and women who entered 
the labour market because of the growing 
need for an additional source of family in¬ 
come which is steadily going down due to 
higher costs of living. 

At the same time, unemployment hard¬ 
ships of the working people have immensely 
aggravated. In every capitalist country the 
average duration of forced intervals between 
jobs, which is accompanied by an agonizing 
search for any means of living, has become 
considerably Idnger. Today, the US worker 
is out of job, on the average, for about four 
months, in the Federal Republic of Germany 
the respective figure is seven months, in 
Great Britain and France—ten months. The 


number of people without jobs for a year or 
two is also going, up. Another typical feature 
of today’s unemployment is its general cha¬ 
racter, as it affecti. virtually all social and 
professional categories of hired labour, l.e. 
from general workars up to the highest ad¬ 
ministrative echelon. 

The capitalist reality refutes one of the 
most favourite myths of the bourgeous pro¬ 
paganda about the “sufficient” level of the 
dole, allegedly guaranteed by. the social secu¬ 
rity system. Over the past few y“ars US, 
West German, British and a number of 
other governments have inflicted mighty 
blows at this major social gain of the work¬ 
ing class. Millions of people have been de¬ 
nied the right to unemployment benefits, while 
the duration of the benefit and its sum have 
been largely cut down. Even those “lucky 
ones”, who are still eligible to this scanty 
aid, can hardly make both ends meet. The 
average unemployment benefit in many ca 
pitalist countries is about half the previous 
pay. Besides, the unemployed are not at all 
relieved of the duly to pay the rent, for 
medical care and higher education of their 
children, while the cost of all those services 
is continuing to mount everywhere. 

Therefore, it is no wonder that even offi¬ 
cial governmental sources are compelled to 
recognize an unchecked increase of the num¬ 
ber of people living on or under the so-called 
poverty line. In the USA over 34 million 
people, or 15 per cent of the population, 
belong to this category, in the ten Common 
Market states—about 40 million. It should 
be emphasized that with Ronald Reagan and 
Margaret Thatcher in office the number of 
the poor in the USA and Great Britain has 
noticeably grown. ^ 

It is not only material hardships that the 
unemployment victims have to suffer. It is 
also fraught with the danger of socially 
running the person in the form of crime, 
drugs, alcohol, prostitution, grave psychi' 
ailments and suicide. As a result of 
rupted labour relations and personal contact, 
of an acute feeling of uselessness, and due 
to ruined hopes for future, millions of 
people form a distorted view on the values 
and adopt a peculiar mode of life, typical 
for outcasts. Of late, the bourgeous sociolo¬ 
gists themselves have started using the term 
“psychic impoverishment” to qualify the con¬ 
ditions of people doomed to hopeless poverty 
as a result of unemploymient. 

In the case of the working people the| 
unemployment problem is aggravated by an 
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lever wider spread in the kpitalist world of 
I the so-called underground, Xr black, economy. 
* The latter refers to illegapy functioning (to 
avoid taxes) companies fnd enterprises con¬ 
cealing from the authoaities (for the same 
reason) the true numbeVof people working 
on the shop-floor or at home. Driven into 
this field by poverty, the unemployed are 
subjected to a particularly cruel exploitation. 
Even the limited legislation on paid labour 
and working conditions does not apply to 
, them, a#d they are not covered by the so- 
ll^cial security system 

According to some estimates, in Italy bet¬ 
ween five and seven million people arc 
woiking at “underground" enterprises, in 
Great Britain—between two and three milli¬ 
on. The earnings of such people, deprived of 
any rights and having no opportunity to 
seek protection even with trade unions, arc 
lower than those of their legally employed 
counterparts. Their working day exceeds 
every limit admissible from the health point 
of view. 

Massive chronic unemployment as well as 
the policies of compromise pursued by the 
reformist-oriented leaders of certain trade 
unions, have recently somewhat weakened 
Jthe fighting spirit of the working people. 
Illowever, this situation is gradually chang- 
r ing towards adopting an active of ac¬ 
tion without any compromise According to 



rather incomplete data, only in the first^half 
of ]984 over 10 milliion people took. 4 iart^in 
class and social conflicts in industrialized 
capitalist countries. Many echelons of the in¬ 
dustrial proletariat, such as West German 
and Belgian metal workers, US and French 
automobile and metal workers as well as 
British miners and dockers have joined the 
struggle for the right to work. 

The mounting struggle for the democratic 
solution of the unemployment problems has 
been marked by its higher political thrust. 
British and US trade unions have started an 
intensive campaign against their countries’ 
present leaders by holding those reactiona¬ 
ries responsible for the marked deterioration 
of the living conditions. In some countries 
antigovernment union action is more and 
more joined by opposition political parties. 
In the Federal Republic of Germany this 
applies to Social Dcmociats and the “Green”, 
in Great Britain to Labourists. The just 
struggle of the working people is largely 
supported by Communis'. Parties. 

All this shows the growing class conscious¬ 
ness of the proletariat taking into account 
the fact that the real solution of the unem¬ 
ployment problem cannot be found out of 
touch with other most important social and 
economic problems, with the struggle against 
capitalism-born evils. 

S. YERSHOV 


The White House Vs. Labour Unions 


From the very outset the Reagan Admini¬ 
stration and American labour unions did not 
see eye to eye. Refusing to negotiate with 
union leaders, the Administration demanded 
a complete and unconditional capitulation in¬ 
stead of an honourable “social peace”. 
Reagan slammed the doors of the White 
jfouse in the face of union leaders, bringing 
an end an era of broad access to it ori¬ 
ginated by President Eisenhower. The new 
Secretary of Labour, Raymond Donovan, 
who is, incidentally, the first such secretary 
to have been appointed without consultation 
with union leaders, followed suit in ignor¬ 
ing the unions. 

What made the situation worse was that 
Reagan’s inauguration coincided with the 
growing influence of conservative anti-union 
■forces in the US Congr^s. After the 1980 
[elections the key posts irv such major com¬ 


mittees as labour and human resources, 
legal, banks, housing and urban affairs got 
into the hands of hard-core reactionaries. 
For example, Orrin Hatch, held by the unions 
to be "the most anti-labour Senator”, be¬ 
came new chairman of the Senate labour and 
human resources committee. The Senate Le¬ 
gal Committee, headed by the President’s 
loyal friend Strom Thurmond, immediately 
launched a new attack on union rights in 
pursuance of its hard-line stance on labour 
legislation. 

During its very first year in office the Ad¬ 
ministration, in league with its supporters 
on Capitol Hill, pushed through several an¬ 
ti-labour and anti-union bill^. For example, 
it killed the programme of creating more 
jobs in the utilities and cut benefits for 
needy families. Important placement and 
vocational training programmes were discon- 
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tinued. Over one million people were slashed 
fror». the food stamp programme, and Medi- 
ca'.d'Npind Medicare allocations to states were 
dras^ally reduced. 

The continuing recession, unprecedented 
arms spending and fierce West European and 
Japanese competition are making it increa¬ 
singly difficult for America’s Big Business 
to bribe even the labour elite which sets the 
pace in the unions. The result is that the 
once smoothy running mechanism of “class 
partnership” is backfiring more and more 
often, and union bosses arc finding it in¬ 
creasingly difficult to manoeuver between 
employers and workers. 

That "class partnership” is about to brea¬ 
the its last was dramatically shown by the 
punishment meted out by Reagan to the air 
traffic controllers union in August 1981. 
Emboldened by the fact that under existing 
legislation the strike was an illegal one 
(as civil servants air traffic controllers had 
no right to call a strike), the Administration 
moved in resolutely and ruthlessly: the union 
was disbanded, and the vast majority of its 
members fired without the right of reemploy¬ 
ment in the civil service and stripped off of 
pension and health insurance rights. Crimi¬ 
nal proceedings were instituted against 
72 strike leaders. 

The crackdown was more than the destruc¬ 
tion of just one relatively small labour 
union. It amounted to a declaration of in¬ 
tent by the White House to radically change 
the “rules of the game” in the socio-econo¬ 
mic sphere and abandon its traditional 
“neutrality” for hard-line, uncompromising 
confrontation. Unfortunately, the unions 
failed to respond with some vigorous coun¬ 
termove, as one might have expected them 
to do. Fearful that mass protest may shake 
the foundations of their own empire, the 
AFL-CIO bosses opted for behind-the-scenes 
manocuvering and political deals with the 
White House instead of resolute opposition 
to it. 

This policy of capitulation brought new 
setbacks to America’s organized labour. In 
1982 Congress failed to approve several 
union-sponsored bills: debate on higher over¬ 
time rates for engineers, technicians and 
administrative staff at enterprises working 
under federal contracts was postponed; total 
unemployment benefits allocations as well as 
compensation to workers laid off as a result 
of foreign competition were reduced. Major 
socio-economic programmes were slashed by 
a total of $ 40 000 million. Permissible pay 



hikes for federal Employees were halved, and, 
finally, the 1931 fiiavis-Baikon Act regulating 
guaranteed earnings on federal construction 
projects was repC(^aled. 

Encouraged by ^e White House, major 
US corporations Remanded new massive 
concessions from the unions in matters of 
working conditions and wages, threatening 
them with factory closures or transfer abroad. 
IBM, Du Pont, Gtumman and Polaroid 
banned all union actfvity at their factories. 
With the Administration’s blessing, most 
American banks followed suit. 

The unions’ bargaining position in nego-* 
tiating new long-term contracts has become 
correspondingly weaker. This year will see 
the expiration of union-management cont¬ 
racts in the key automotive, oil, coal and 
construction industries. New contracts are 
also to be negotiated by railwaymen, postal 
workers and retailers. As if on cue from the 
Administration, the US Supreme Court made 
several antflabour rulings. For example, it 
decreed at the end pf February that corpo¬ 
rations “experiencing financial difficulties” 
may unilaterally break contracts with their 
employees. Another Supreme Court decision 
made in April drastically circumscribed the 
use of union fees for the creation of new 
unions and legal expenses. 

These decisions may have far-reaching 
consequences for American labour unions, 
which, incidentally, include only one fifth of 
the country’s workforce—-less than in any 
other advanced capitalist state. For severa' 
decades now the AFL-CIO leadership has 
been unsuccessfully struggling to obtain the 
repeal of Article 14 (b) of the antilabour 
Taft-Hartley Act, which sets up all sorts of 
obstacles to unionization. Equally fruitless 
were the attempts to repeal or at least miti¬ 
gate the provisions of the anti-union Land- 
ram-Griffin Act, which, among other things, 
obliges the unions to register annually, sub¬ 
mit accounts to federal audits and provid^ 
data on salaries of full-time officials. 

Another recent development has been the 
increasing use of special “consultants” by 
employers in their struggle against organized 
labour. Seminars organized by such con¬ 
sultants draw huge audiences of capitalists, 
who for a contribution of $500 receive 
complete instructions about the best way of 
ridding thcmSblves of unions. 

What was the response of the AFL-CIO 
bosses to these attacks by the White House 
and Big Business? Alas, the unions’ leaders^ 
once again opted for petty politicking. With 
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the presidential electionsl drawing close, the 
AFL-CIO executive emb^l-ked on an urgent 
I bridge-building campaigi with the opposi¬ 
tion Democratic Party and its presidential 
candidate Walter Monfiale. Millions of dol¬ 
lars have been collect'd., for the Mondale 
campaign fund, and lot union meetings to 
promote him and assail me present Admini¬ 
stration. V. 

It is true, though, that union criticism of 
the Reagan Administration is strictly selec¬ 
tee. j^r example, the AFL-CIO fully sup¬ 
ports the White House’s aggressive milita¬ 
rist policies in the world arena. What is 
more, the Administration makes frequent use 
of this union centre as an instrument of its 
policy. The AFL-CIO played and continues 
to play a leading role in the subversive 


activity against people's Poland. It perforc 
a similar function in developing .c i'Mes 
under the so-called Programme DetyieVey. 

One can hardly say that America’d|unlons 
or at least the vast majority of them express 
the genuine interests of the country's work¬ 
ing people. They are essentially elitist Insti¬ 
tutions bringing together mainly a “worker 
aristocracy” and headed by bosses always 
ready to strike a deal with management. 
From this viewpoint the latest monopoly 
attack on union rights is highly significant. 
It shows that modern capitalism’s social base 
has become even smaller, and that even 
tame unions are regarded as a threat to 
social stability. 

A. KORTUNOV 


Imperialism's "Fire Brigades' 


The creation and deployment of forces 
with special policing functions is gaining in¬ 
creasing prominence in NATO’s aggressive 
plans. There is nothing iiew about this' whe¬ 
never the situation in the world, in one of 
its regions or in an individiwl country deve 
loped not to its advantage, imperialism in¬ 
variably banked on military force. It is for 
this purpose that the imperialist powers set 
up several military-political groupings, with 
the North Atlantic Alliance remaining their 
[main striking force. 

. However, gearing NATO to this police 
objective. Western militarist quarters do not 
forget about “narrower” tasks, which, ac¬ 
cording to them, call for prompt regional in¬ 
terference. In 1961 on US initiative, NATO 
set up a mobile force which Western journa¬ 
lists dubbed a “fire brigade”. The name was 
prompted by the force’s main function: to 
be called in to deal with “hot spots” in the 
I world, primarily in Europe. Atlanticists do 
pot exclude the use of the force outside 
^NATO’s boundaries as well. 

NATO’s mobile force is made up of army 
and air force units from eight countries: the 
USA, Great Britain, West Germany, Canada, 
Italy, the Netherlands, Belgium and Luxem¬ 
bourg. Its 8,000-strong mobile ground forces 
component consists of seven battalions, 
armed with tanks, armoured personnel car¬ 
riers, combat and transport helicopters, 
artillery and mortars, antiaircraft and anti¬ 
tank means. In an emergency they may be 
’ reinforced by army aviation, artillery, engi¬ 


neer, reconnaissance and other units. As for 
its mobile air component, its backbone is the 
squadrons allocated one each by the US 
tactical air force, the RAF and air forces of 
West Germany, Canada, Italy, Belgium and 
Holland, which have over 130 combat 
aircraft. 

Nominally the “fire brigade” has no naval 
units. However, NATO’s warships have long 
been used as a “stick” in punitive operations. 
The Alliance has several permanent task 
forces, of which the most active one is the 
NATO naval force in the Atlantic which 
shows its flag and holds “exercises” whe¬ 
never developments do not sit well with 
Atlanticists. 

It should be added that, simultaneously 
with the creation of NATO “fire brigades”, 
several member states, most notably the 
USA, began building their own national mo¬ 
bile intervention forces. 

On March 1, 1980, it was officially an¬ 
nounced that the headquarters of a Rapid 
Deployment Force had been set up at the 
MacDill Air Force Base in Florida. It was 
mentioned that the force’s operational zone 
coincided with the "crisis curve” stretching 
from West Africa to Centra] Asia and in¬ 
cluded Central and South America, South 
and Southeast Asia. It is^n open secret 
that it is precisely in the^ regions that 
the peoples’ liberation struggle is on the 
rise and US imperialism suffers its heaviest 
losses. 




\^Under the plans of the US high com- 
Rapid Deployment Force with a 
totaA’I^fength of 200,000 ihitialy will not 
have a^eparate organizational structure. It 
is planned that units and formations of all 
arms may be made organic to it. The an¬ 
nouncement contained a list of formations 
which were to be assigned to this "fire bri¬ 
gade": the Army contributed the 18th Air¬ 
borne Corps consisting of three divisions: the 
82nd Airborne, the 101st Air Assault, the 
9th Infantry, and the 24th Mechanized; the 
USAF contribution was five tactical fighter 
wings, two tactical transport wings, two 
squadrons of B-52H strategic bombers 
(28 aircraft), strategic reconnaissance air¬ 
craft, and several AWACS planes; the Navy’s 
contribution was one or two carrier task 
forces from the 6th and 7th Fleets; and the 
Marine Corps allocated one expeditionary di¬ 
vision. 

The US RDF has been actively training 
for its future missions ever since. The scope 
and geography of military exercises testify 
to the “fire brigade’s" versatility. For exam¬ 
ple, in 1983 units and formations allocated 
to the RDF trained for military operations 
in the Middle East in Ihe course of the 
Bright Star-83 exercise, and for fithting in 
Central Europe in the Autumn Forge-83 
exercise. In 1984, they took part in the 
Avalanche Express exercise in Northern Nor¬ 
way. The force that invaded Grenada and 
drowned it in a sea of blood included 
2,500 cut-throats from the 82nd Airborne 
Division. 

The US example proved an infectious one. 
Great Britain was one of the first to fol¬ 
low suit, and this is no accident. Dreaming 
of restoring the British Empire to its past 
glory, Britain’s Conservatives spare no effort 
to build up the country’s military might. The 
Falklands (Malvinas) crisis did much to 
push official London towards setting up its 
own "fire brigade". 

The British rapid deployment force, which 
is officially known as the 5th Airborne Bri¬ 
gade, consists of 1,200 paratroopers and an 
infantry battalion with 700 men, armoured 
personnel carriers, field guns and helicopters. 
In the future the strength of its interventio¬ 
nist force may be brought up to 10,000 of¬ 
ficers and men and more. According to T/ie 
Sunday Times, ^tie British government has 
plans for settint up a special rapid deploy¬ 
ment force operations in Africa and the 
Caribbean. According to the newspaper it is 
to include Marines and airborne trqops and 


have a total strength of 10,000. The new¬ 
spaper adds that &>ie force is destined for 
operations in "stat& with traditional links 
with Great Britain",^excluding the Middle 
East which is the domain of the US Rapid 
Deployment Force. British "fire brigade” 
wiil be moved to it^^ area of operations by 
C-130 transport airtSraft. Though the British 
interventionist force is «xiiall compared to 
its American coun^er(i^art. The New York 
Times wrote that the significance of thu 
Tory move iies in the fact that Amivicar-^?- 
would no longer be alone in carrying^ 
"burden of intervention". 

That this is really the case has been 
proved by the recent events in Italy, which 
began creating its own national “fire briga¬ 
de”. It is true, however, that Italy’s military- 
political leadership hurried to announce that 
the Italian force would have nothing in 
common with the American and British in¬ 
terventionist forces The aggressive nature 
of the force was concealed under lofty rhe¬ 
toric- "The force’s exclusive mission will be 
to help the population in case of natural 
disasters." To add to this explanation's cre¬ 
dibility, the Italian ruling quarters timed the 
announcement of their decision to set up the 
force to coincide with the Italian armed 
forces’ earthquake rescue operations. 

In a revelation of the real purpose of the 
Italian "fire brigade" General Carlo Gian 
said- "It is necessary to set up a rapid 
deployment force to guarantee Italy’s parti¬ 
cipation in peace building and crisis mana¬ 
gement operations in zones of vital strategic 
importance”. This sounds more like the actu¬ 
al motivation behind the creation of Italy’s 
own interventionist force. 

It was announced that Italy’s “gre briga¬ 
de” will include an entire division command 
together with its communications and lo¬ 
gistics systems as well as already existing 
units: the Aquila and Taurines brigades, a 
paraborne brigade reinforced by a new bat¬ 
talion, a Marine battalion and several strike'' 
task forces. The Italian Panorama magazine 
commented In this connection: “This is a 
strike force with a strength of at leasi 

10,000 men; it will have helicopters, tran¬ 
sport and reconnaissance aircraft, tanks, 
armoured personnel carriers and a large 

landing ship which is now being built”. 

France has not chosen to stay aloof fro-n 
the exercise either. It must be noted that 
when France withdrew from the military 
organization of NATO in 1966 it declared 
that it did not intend to rejoin the military 




organization. Neverthellss, during the last 
few years France has (Irticipated in a num¬ 
ber of activities air^d at coordinating 
NATO European members’ military efforts. 
For example, France {proposed to revive the 


Western European Un^n and form a single 
European army to act r^a rapid deployment 
force. k / 

In the meantimST^ithout waiting for its 
.proposals to be accepted or rejected, France 
|started setting up its own rapid deployment 
j^rdl? According to the Chief of Staff of the 
French Army General Embaut, the force 


would enable the f^nch government "to in¬ 



tervene militarily far beyond Franep’s /a- 
tionai frontiers”. t 


The total strength of the French f'fii i bri¬ 
gade” will shortly be brought up t») 47,000. 
ft will include several airborne, infantry and 
armour formations, Marine units and a num¬ 
ber of special forces units. The force is to 
receive 240 combat helicopters and missile 
systems. The Mozell6-83 exercise held in 
Eastern France last year was devoted to the 
prompt operational employment of this in¬ 
terventionist force. 
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Strangers on Their Own Land 


The National Convention of the Republi¬ 
can Party, held in August in Dallas (Taxas), 
has pompously adopted the party’s election 
platform, which was presented as a “pro¬ 
gramme for the future of America”. Its fo¬ 
reign policy section contains a traditional 
set of demagogic promises to combat for 
the observance of human rights wherever 
they arc jeopardized, but not in the United 
States proper The principal aim of the 
sponsors of the document is to show the 
USA as a fervent champion of human 
rights all over the world and to divert, the¬ 
reby, the attention from gross and mass 
violations of those rights in that country, 
first of all as regards America's indigenous 
population the Indians. 

For decades Indian tribes have been trying 
to get the permission to live on their an¬ 
cestral lands lhat belong to them by law 
under treaties signed with the US govern 
ment in the last century. But in the capita¬ 
list world the notions of justice and law 
are totally ignored when it comes to the 
profits of monopolies which have settled on 
Indian lands rich in mineral deposits. The 
document sent by 25 Indian tribes to the 
Russell tribunal indicates lhat they are the 
sovereign possessprs and keepers of the lands 
whose riches account for 50 per cent of the 
uranium deposits, about 20 per cent of low- 
sulphur coal and more than 3 per cent of 
North America’s oil and gas. 

Under public pressure, the US Supreme 
Court was compelled in the beginning of 
1982 to rule that the mining corporations, 
working on the lands* belonging to the In¬ 
dians, should pay them a certain tax. 


Although the tax is but a scanty compensa¬ 
tion for the open robbery of Indian tribes 
by monopolies, the latter launched a lobby¬ 
ing campaign to try to abrogate even that 
belated and compromise court ruling. As a 
result, the implementation of the ruling was 
questioned and in some places even wrecked, 
for tlie courts of Denver (Colorado) and 
then New Mexico declared the tax to be 
“illegal”. 

Big Business’ placemen on Capitol Hill 
came out in support of the Standard Oil of 
Indiana, U. S. Steel, Gulf Oil, Mobil Oil and 
others. A number of bills were introduced in 
the Congress proposing, in fact, to abrogate 
all Indian land rights and all the existing 
agreements on the matter. It will be recalled 
in this regard lhat by various means the 
Indians have already been deprived of over 
40 million hectares of their land. The Mo¬ 
hawk tribe in the New York State has been 
Illegally dispossessed of 3.6 million hectares 
of land, Oneida—of 2.4 million. In Maine 
Penobscot and Passamaqiioddy Indians pre 
demanding that 4 8 million hectares be re¬ 
turned to them. The Sioux tribe of South 
Dakota has been waging a long and inten¬ 
sive struggle for the return of the Black 
Hills, ancestral Indian land. 

To seize the reservations’ natural riches 
large monopolies resort to intimidation, bri¬ 
be! y and lies and even to the most flagrant 
violations of the laws. Some Indian tribes, 
deprived of their huntingVnd fishing rights 
on the reservation territoi^ Ijave practically 
been denied the last mcans>;gf existence. 

The Reagan Administration has contri¬ 
buted to the policy aimed at completing, by 



methods, ^he tragic process of 
India|'’^..inction Hardly he assumed presi¬ 
dent', ^at Ronald Reagan immediately 
broke t^e promise, he had given to the US 
indigenous population in the course of his 
1980 election campaign, to observe ail treati¬ 
es concluded between the American autho¬ 
rities and the Indian tribes, to financially 
assist the reservations and to encourage pri¬ 
vate investment for the development of the 
reservations’ economic structures. A report by 
the National Tribal Chairman’s Association, 
uniting the leaders of 166 tribes, directly 
accuses Washington of continued disregard 
for Indian needs and of conducting a broad 
offensive oh their vital interests This year 
the Indian programme allocations were cut 
by another $ 353 million, and almost all the 
programmes for assisting America’s indige¬ 
nous population in education, housing and 
medical care have been swamped. Employ¬ 
ment continues to remain an acute problem- 
while in 1981 40 per cent of Indians were 
unemployed, by early 1984 the figure went 
up to 80 per cent. 

All the 287 Indian tribes, officially recog¬ 
nized by Washington, are the most unfor¬ 
tunate national minorities in the United 
States of America, which, as a result, leads 
to the aggravation of all social and economic 
problems in the' reservations. Hunger and 
lawlessness take their tool there with one- 
third of the children dying before having 
lived for a year. The average life expectancy 
of Indians is only 44 years. 

Unemployment, poverty, social, economic 
and political inequality, to which the 1.5 mil¬ 
lion Indians are doomed, result from the 
deliberate and well thought-out policy of to¬ 
tal extermination of America’s indigenous 
people. Scores of Indian tribes have already 
become victims of genocide. It was not by 
chance that the documents, submitted for 
consideration by the 36th Session of the UN 
Subcommission on Prevention of Discrimina¬ 
tion and Protection of Minorities, state that 
the US Administration docs not observe the 
legislation on equal opportunities for all 
American citizens in medical care. 


To suppress the t movement' for Indian 
tribes’ rights all soKs of legislative, execu¬ 
tive and legal powerVechanisms and instru¬ 
ments are resorted tw All those daring to 
protest are either plmically eliminated or 
condemned to a sl^^and painful death in 
prison. Such fate in st-ore for Leonard 
Pcltyer, leader of t^;e Amejican Indian Mo¬ 
vement, who has b^n* fn "prison for nearly 
eight years. He had ndtn sentenced to doubh^ 
life imprisonment on a made-up charge fc^^ 
a crime he had not committed. D. 
the Means brothers, Bellecourt, P. Skyhor' 

R. Mohawk and scores/3t%other fighters 
the rights of indigenous Americans ' w 
spent many years in prison. Following the 
standard practice, the authorities are trying 
to accuse them and other representatives of 
national and racial minorities, coming out 
against discrimination, oppression and hu¬ 
miliation, of criminal offences. The aim is 
clear, to dis(*redit them by any means in 
the public eye. But ^America’s indigenous 
people do not want to accept their servile 
state 

In the face of an arbitrary rule and diktat 
on the part of the authorities, the Indians 
are joining their efforts and forming unions, 
such as a large union of the ciders of 53 In¬ 
dian tribes or the International Indian Treat} 
Council. The latter is the most mflilant po¬ 
litical organization in which the major In¬ 
dian tribes of Navaho, Sioux and Iroquois 
are represented. It also maintains relations 
with Latin American Indians Its actions are 
often joined by the members of the Ame¬ 
rican Indian Movement, comprising many 
of 627,000 urbanized Indians, the National 
Congress of American Indians, the^National 
Council of the Indian Youth, the centre for 
indigenous Americans’ rights. They hold ma¬ 
nifestations, rallies and protest inarches in 
order to attract the attention of b6th Ame¬ 
rican and world public to the state of in¬ 
digenous Americans possessing no rights, 
and to regain their trampled rights, includ- ^ 
ing the prihcipal one—to existence. 
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